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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. OLXXXVII, New Series.— July 1, 1882. 

FOES IN COUNCIL. 

My companions in a railway-carriage the other day wore discussing 
the interminable Irish Question. I have a fancy that, since the mis¬ 
fortune of Mr. Gould, there is more conversation now than there was 
formerly among wayfaring strangers. People are afraid to shut 
their eyes and wrap themselves in the solitude of their own thoughts. 
They feel obliged to keep their eyes and their wits on the alert, at 
least until tliey have taken the measure of their fellow-passengers 
and established a friendly understanding. Hence conversations are 
begun, and, once begun, are carried on. 

Be this as it may, my follow-passengers the other day, who were 
all three reading their newspapers when I entered, dropped them 
before the train was in motion and began to talk about Ireland. 
There was nothing very remarkable in their conversation, but by 
degrees I became interested in the curious conflict of opinion, and 
began to wonder why it was that, in spite of the strong language 
used, all contrived to keep their temper. They were smoking—was 
this the explanation ? Whatever may be said about the pernicious 
effects of the drug, tobacco is undoubtedly a wonderful bond of 
union in verbal disputes. Or did the explanation of the continued 
good-humour of my fellow-travellers lie in the very fact that the 
differences between them were so extreme? I’eoplo who dilfer a 
great deal quarrel much less readily than jioople who differ only a 
little. Finally, it occurred to me that poi'liujis part of the reason 
why the disputants endured extreme contradiction so easily might 
be that they were not very deeply convinced of the gravity and 
urgency of the crisis in Ireland. And this I confess was not so 
comfortable a reflection. For here, as it happened, 1 had before me 
three representatives of a great ruling race. If they could settle 
down contentedly in opinions so opposite, and each go his own way 
well satisfied with himself, and if largo sections of the nation holding 
these opposite opinions wore equally acquiescent and accommodating, 
w'illing to speak and to let .speak but not to chango their minds, how 
was the nation to remain u ruling nation ? Agreeing to differ is 
VOL. XXXII. N.s. B 
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good in speculative questions, but it is not so good, and it may not 
lomg be possible, in practical ques^ons. 

The conversation began in a commonplace way enough. “ Dreadful 
state of things in Ireland! Another double murder! ” It was two 
days after the assa.ssination of Mr. Bourko and his body-guard. The 
speaker was a grave, solemn, grey-haired man, of shapely clear-cut 
features, and weighty, deliberate manner, and looked as if he might 
be chief magistrate of his town. 

A reply came from a more vigorous-looking personage, a stout 
man, with a full quick eye, a small head, the lower part of his face 
hidden by a profusion of thick dark hair. “ I'm sick of hearing 
about Ireland," he said. “If we hadn’t such a canting, shilly¬ 
shallying, mealy-mouthed set of incapablcs in office, the thing 
might bo settled in a fortnight. A touch of cold steel would do the 
business.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that," said the Magistrate, smiling. 

“ Well, I am." 

“ The Land Act doesn't seem to have had much effect in diminish¬ 
ing outrage," suggested the Magistrate, after a pause. 

Cold Steel glared at him. “ The Land Act! I should think 
not,” he sniffed. “ The more you give these follows, the more they 
want. I know the Irish. 1 know them. And I tell you, sir, that 
nothing but the iron hand will put them down—nothing but the 
iron hand, sir, and enough of it.” 

“ No; the iron hand alone won’t do. It is required, no doubt. 
Order must be preserved. The first duty of a Government is to pre¬ 
serve order. Force is no reraedv. But remedial measures are re- 

V 

quired too." 

“ llemedial measures for what ? I tell you they are an idle, 
thriftless, drunken lot. It will take you all your time to find a 
remedy for that. What’s bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. You’ll find no remedy, make up your mind to that, short of 
clearing the country of them at the point of the bayonet, and patting 
honest, industrious men in their place. These fellows will neither 
work nor want. They are the same wherever they go. Ship off 
throe-fourths of them to America—there might be some chance of 
peace then.” 

“ Easier said than done.” 

“ Remedial measure is easier said than dme. More Brummagem 
Caucus cant! Claptrap to catch the Irish vote ! Much good may 
it do them when they have goi it! ” 

“ But surely you must admit that the Irish tenants have had a 
real grievance. I must confess that I was inclined to take your view 
and set it all down to their thriftless habits and their love of decla¬ 
mation till the new Land Courts came into operation, and began to 
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reduce the rents all round. That, I must say, threw an entirely new 
complexion upon the 'state of Ireland. It was a revelation to me.” 

“ It was not the first time you had heard of rack-renting, surely.” 

“ We had heard enough, and more than enough, certainly. But 
till the Commissioners began to sit we had no evidence that could be 
called unbiassed, impartial” 

“Impartial? ” 

“ Yes. For the last half-century, as you know—” 

“ I am not quite so old as that.” 

“Well, as you ought to know, Irish politicians have been de¬ 
claiming against landlords and their rack-rents.” 

“Now let me ask you, as a scT'sible man, if they have been rack- 
rented for more than fifty years, how did they contrive to live ? 
How do you reconcile the more fact of their continued existence with 
this story ? ” 

“ I will answer that question by asking another. Have they con¬ 
trived to live ? Ifave you ever given ten minutes’ thought to the 
miserable fact—for a fact you will find it to be—that many of thorn 
have made a premature exit from existence ? Consider, too, how 
wretched, pinched, squalid a life many of them have led while they 
were in existence.” 

“ That’s not the fault of the landlords. It’s their own confounded 
laziness. They would rather eat oflhl and sleep in a pig-stye than do 
an honest day’s work.” 

“ Don’t you be too cocksure of that,” here remarked the third 
stranger, wlio had not hitherto spoken, but had sat listening with a 
twinkle now and then in his eyes. He sat on the opposite side from 
Cold Steel and the Magistrate, and both stared at him when he 
struck in with this brusque interjection. He was a little man, with 
rather small, dark, glittering eyes as bright as beads, and his rude 
remark was made in a tone so quiet and inoilensive that after a 
moment Cold Steel laughed, and asked “ Why not ? ” The Ancient 
Mariner held him with his glittenng eye, and asked :— 

“ Are you intimately acquainted with the history of Ireland ? ” 

“I’m pretty intimately acquainted with what Gladstone and 
Parnell and the rest of the Radical gang have been doing there 
lately. That’s quite enough for mo. Scandalous ! They ought to 
be hanged.” 

“Ah! I SCO. You hold strong opinions about matters of recent 
history, and lih. strong measures, or at least strong figures of speech. 
Now, speaking in the same figurative manner,, I should say that 
every voter in tno United Kingdom who has not taken some pains 
to make himself acquainted with the facts about the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, which are totally diflbrent from any¬ 
thing existing in England,—I should say that every such voter 
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ought to be flogged round the parliamentary boundary of his borough, 
or round the boundaries of his parish, if he live in the country. And 
I would hang without mercy every politician who sought to mako 
capital out of our present difficulties.” 

“ Well, you and I between us would thin the register consider¬ 
ably,” laughed Cold Steel. 

“ There is no Act of Parliament so much wanted at present as a 
measure of Compulsory Education in the history of Ireland. It 
would do a good deal more to bring about friendly relations with the 
Irish than Coercion Acts and new Ilules of Procedure.” 

“ It seems to mo that we are getting quite education enough about 
the temper of the Irish without any Act of Parliament.” 

“ An education in barbarity, if, whenever an outrage occurs, we 
begin to bluster about cold steel without inquiring into the causes 
of the outrage, and talk of hanging the only men who have mastered 
the subject, and who have worked witli extraordinary courage and 
ability trying to bring about a state of things in which these abo¬ 
minable outrages would be impossible.” 

Cold Steel stared and gasped. “ You mean Parnell and the 
Leaguers ? ” 

“ Paradoxical as it may appear, I do,” replied the Mariner. 

The Magistrate shook his head. “Ihave always been considered 
a tolerably sturdy Liberal,” he said, “ but I must confess you go 
beyond me. It appears to mo that the worst enoini(58 of Ireland are 
of her own household. Mr. Parnell and his friends have conducted 
their (iause in Parliament in such a way as to estrange the sjuu- 
pathies of the people of this country and make co-operation with 
them by our representatives for the good of Ireland extremely diffi¬ 
cult, and in fact almost impossible. It is a painful truth, but it seems 
to me there cannot bo two opinions about its being the truth. They 
have damaged a good cause by their intemperate language. They 
have thrown back the cause of refonn in Ireland, and produced a 
bitterness of feeling which it will take a generation to efface. Whut 
could be w'orse than their recent behaviour over the Prevention of 
Crimes Bill ? When their letter came out after the murder of Lord 
Prcderick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, I began to hope that they had 
turned over a new leaf. But before many weeks arc past we find 
them back at their old game of Obstruction, obstructing a measure 
rendered absolutely necessary by the very tragedy which thej'^ pre¬ 
tended to deplore. And they have created such a strong feeling 
against Ireland and Irishmen by their indecent conduct, that it is 
only too likely that tlie country may support the Opposition in 
defeating the Arrears Bill. It is most distressing. I could almost go 
down on my knees to these Leaguers and beg them to lot the Pre¬ 
vention of Crimes Bill pass.” 
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I should have thought,’* observed Cold Steel, who had Mgetted 
a good deal while this little speech was being delivered with 
measured cadence, “that your leaders had been already often 
enough on their knees to the Land Leaguers. The Coercion Bill 
would never have been wanted if they had only kept Parnell and 
Davitt under lock and key. You call the conduct of the Parnellites 
distressing. Did you expect them then to keep their bargain ? ’’ 

“ There was no bargain,” returned the Magistrate. “ They were 
simply locked up to lot the Land Act have a fair trial, and lot out 
out again when it came to the knowledge of the Government that 
they woidd not interfere with the working of the Land Act if some¬ 
thing was done to prevent tenants from being evicted for arrears 
which they were unable to pay.” 

“ There was an if then. It comes to the same thing. To me it 
is positively sickening to sec the rulers of my country—” 

“ Say beloved,” suggested the Mariner. “ It sounds better.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Cold Steel, somewhat angrily, “ it not 
only sounds better, but is better. I don’t believe you Kadicals care 
a rap for your country. I love my country, and I am not ashamed 
to say it.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the Magistrate. 

“I wish,” pursued the unruffled Mariner, his eye in full glitter, 
“ more of us loved our country well enough to take the trouble of 
studying the dry facts of our national business. Wo have gained 
our commanding position by pluck and luck, but if we do not take 
care we may lose it through ignorance. John Bull is now a married 
man with a largo family. He got his wife by capture, and he has 
still rather too much of an unregenerate taste for wife-beating, and he 
hankers a little too much after adventurous exploits which were all 
very well in his days of single blessedness when he had fewer respon¬ 
sibilities. But don’t let us get into party recriminations.” 

“I hate and detest party spirit,” said Cold Steel, “but I’m a 
Dutchman if you can justify the Government of this country cring¬ 
ing and truckling to a pack of Irish traitors and going down on 
their knees and confessing that order can’t be maintained without 
them. I say it is sickening. It is not government. It is contemp¬ 
tible imbecility.” 

“ Then do you mean to tell me as a sensible man that you would 
keep men in prison on suspicion for an indefinite period, and that you 
consider it cringing and truckling to release them when there is 
nothing proved against them, and there is no occasion for keeping 
them in confinement any longer ? ” 

“ But there was occasion. That’s just the point. Once I had a 
grip of the scoundrels I would not have let them go in a hurry. We 
paid dear for opening the door of that cage.” 
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“ For shutting it, you mean. I don’t hesitate to say that it should 
never have been shut, that subsequent events Imvo unmistakably 
proved to those who have eyes to see and common sense to reason 
with, that it was a most ill-advised step to imprison the suspects. It 
gave the Irish peasants the impression that there was no hope of 
redress for them in bloodless agitation. Putting the leaders of the 
Land League in prison—and you must remember that over 1000 
men were “ secluded ” from first to last—was the most disastrous 
expedient that ever occurred to self-sufficient mediocrity. It left 
the field clear for the organizers of assassination, the ruffianly des¬ 
peradoes who made all haste to create a panic when they saw that 
there was a chance of the completion of Parncirs policy by a liberal 
measure dealing witli arrears. Look at the outrages reported to-day 
from the West of Ireland, as if purposely to show the extent of the 
murderous organization, and mock the blind folly of I'aili imcnt in 
haggling over Boycotting and freedom of speech and printing! 
Three men in different counties shot on the same day, almost at the 
same hour, and in the same limb! All these concerted atrocities 
perpetrated, not in a dark winter’s night, but in the month of Juno 
in the open day! The sympathies of the great majority of the popu¬ 
lation must be enlisted before such dark deeds can be possible, and 
you may depend upon it that the underground conspirators would 
never have been able to extend their network so far if the 1 000 Land 
Leaguers had been left free to give the peasants some hope of redress 
by peaceable means.” 

“ I wish I could agree with you,” observed the Magistrate gravely. 
“ But it does strike mo as a curious coincidence, not altogether in 
favour of your theory, that obstruction has been renewed in Parlia¬ 
ment at the very same time with this (joncerted outbreak of brutal 
lawlessness.” 

“ Of course,” Cold Steel chimed in, “ the Parnellites arc at the 
bottom of it. It is the merest perversity to fish for deep explana- 
tions W'hen this stares you in the face. The)' should never have been 
lot out. Forster would never have done it.” 

“ Don’t you think the introduction of the Coercion Bill quite as 
patent a fact as the obstruction of it, and its bearing upon these 
outrages a good deal easier to trace ? Don’t you see what a handle 
the anti-intimidation clauses of this Bil^ give to the organizers of 
secret societies for maiming and murder ? Supposing Pat or Murphy 
is told that if he is turned out of house and home he must not say a 
bad word against bis landlord or his successor, otherwise he will bo 
clapt in jail; that it’s to bo a crime henceforward to shelter him or 
say a word in his favour or bo otherwise than polite to those who 
have thrown him out on the road; supposing Put or Murpliy is told 
this—and we must take account of the colourable perversions to which 
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a repressive Act lends itself as well as its rigidly logical interpreta¬ 
tion—is he likely to inform upon a kind friend who undertakes to 
see him righted ? You can hardly expect an ignorant peasant to 
discriminate nicely between the starvation to w'hich he is condemned 
as his legal duo, and the outrage to which his starver or supplanter is 
<-ondemned as an act of illegal revenge.” 

As the Mariner went on w’ith his suppositions in a cool tone, Cold 
Steel gazed at him in amazement. “ My good sir,” he said at last, 
when ho could find words, “do you moan 'o say that you would in 
any circumstances justify assassination and brutal outrage ? ” 

“ That was not my purpose. I only wished to bring under your 
notice certain circumstances that favour the perpetrators, circum¬ 
stances tliat must bo dealt with if agrarian crime is to be put 
down.” 

“liut, my good sir, if Pat or Murphy won't pay his rent, or is a 
lazy scoundrel and won’t earn it, how is the landlord to live ? Pat 
■or Murjihy must give jilaco to a better tenant.” 

“ Put suppose the rent is so high that, however industrious ho is, 
he can’t earn enough to tide liira over a bad ycarP ” 

“ Then he shouldn’t promise to pay it.” 

“ Supi)OSo he lias to choose between promising to pay and wander¬ 
ing out to beg, steal, or starve ” 

“ Put you forget tliat he may have a fair rent fixed for him now.” 

“Much good that will do him if ho is in the meantime evicted 
for arrears, accumulated during seasons when the land did not yield 
enough to mak(; it possible for him to pay liis rent.” 

“ Put he will now have liis arrears paid for him. His precious 
friends the Iladicals are t(» pay his debts for him out of the plunder 
of the Irish Church and our pockets. Pat and Jilurphy are promised 
an Arrears Pill.” 

“ Yes, and their dear friends the Tories are to buy their land for 
thorn out of our pockets. Put when will they get those good things ? 
Meanwhile evictions go on; it is made a crime to express any indig¬ 
nation against the eviclors; and the Ribbonman and Irish Re¬ 
publican Prothorhood offer promises of revenge payable at an 
earlier date.” 

Cold Steel threw himself back with a gesture of despair, silenced 
hut not convinced. The Magistrate, who had been looking from one 
to the other while this fencing was in progress, now interposed his 
voice of grave deliberation. “ Now this is the very reason why the 
conduct of Mr. I’arncll and his party, iu obstructing the Coercion. 
Pill, appears to me to bo so recklessly mischievous. If the settle¬ 
ment of this Arrears difficulty is so urgently required, and I fully 
believe that it is, it seems to me that they are inexcusable in delay¬ 
ing it for a single day. I confess I cadnot follow what you said a 
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little while ago about the ability ehown by the Irish party, and their 
being the only politicians who have mastered the subject,” 

“ Is there anything so wonderful in that, seeing that they are 
Irishmen ? Would you look for the most accomplished masters of 
English affairs in France, or would you go to Irishmen if you wished 
to get clear light on the politics of Scotland ? ” 

“ It’s not a question of clear light,” said Cold Steel, “ or of know¬ 
ledge, but of the use they make of it.” 

“Precisely,” assented the Magistrate. “They have used their 
knowledge to obstruct Imperial business, and make themselves an 
intolerable nuisance. They have made themselves so detested by 
their violent and aggressive language, that it is almost impossible 
for English Liberals to act with them. They have alienated their 
best friends, as I said before,” 

The Mariner was silent for a moment, but presently asbed—“Did 
I not hear you say a little while ago that the decisions of the 1 jand 
Act Commissioners were a revelation to you H A revelation of what, 
may I ask ? ” 

“ Of the existence of a real tenant’s grievance in the matter of 
rent. There could bo no doubt after their decisions that, in a great 
majority of cases, the rents had stood at an exorbitant figure. There 
was no standing out against such evidence.” 

“Well, I must say,” sneered Cold Steel, “that you are easily 
satisfied with evidence. The Commissioners, of course, had their 
orders from Gladstone, It was all a party move. The Land 
Leaguers had to be bought, and the poor landlords had to be mulcted 
of a fourth part of their property to cover the bargain.” 

The Mariner turned to him with a smile. “You are a fine 
specimen of a patriot,” ho said. “ If there is one thing more than 
another of which we have reason to bo proud, it is the incorruptible, 
imbending fairness of practised English lawyers acting in a judicial 
capacity. If you take away the good name of our judges, you leave 
us poor indeed. But,” continued he, turning to the Magistrate, “ as 
our patriotic friend has remarked, you surely had heard of rack- 
renting in Ireland before the Commissionei's decided that a fair rent 
was something considerably less than most of the Irish tenants had 
been paying or promising to pay ? ” 

“ Of course; but the complaint had been going on for so long 
without any steps being taken by the legislature, that one could 
hardly believe it to have any foundation. We had got accustomed 
to it; it was simply one of the commonplaces of Irish rhetoric 
against the Saxon.” 

“But when the Land Courts sat, it proved to be real. Just so- 
Now, let me ask you, don’t you think that this result justifies to a 
coftisiderable extent the aefion of Mr. Parnell and his followers ? 
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Thoy made themselves a nuisance by obstruction. Granted. What 
other means had they of forcing the miserable facts on the attention 
of Parliament and the country ? They were placed in an almost 
hopeless position by our incurable habit of distrusting Irish opinion 
on Irish questions. If they tried to attract attention by the warmth 
of their language, Ave complimented them on the natural oratorical 
powers of the Irish race. If they gave vent to their indignation at 
the neglect of Irish grievances, they were seditious Irish spouters— 
it Avas the ‘ blind hysferics of the Celt.’ Outrages occurred. If 
they explained what lay at the root of these outrages, and warned 
Parliament that outrages would continue till the land grievance was 
redressed, they were accused of threatening the House. If they 
denounced rack-renting and evictions, they Avere branded as insti¬ 
gators of outrage, aiders and abettors of assassination. This had gone 
on, as you arc aAvarc, for many long years before Mr. Purnell 
alienated the sympathies of English Liberals by resorting to the 
obstruction of Imperial business. What Avore the representatives of 
Ireland to do—go on spouting, and earning half-amused compliments 
for their natural eloquence ? ” 

“ But Avhen at last the Parnellitos got, the Land Act, for I dare say 

you are right in giving them the credit of it-” 

“ Credit! ” shouted Cold Steel. “ Discredit, you mean, unless 
robbery i.s credit. A highly creditable principle of legislation, to 
take a man’s property, and alloAv him a something out of it which 
you call a fair rent! I thought you Liberals and Badicals were 
strong believers in political economy.” 

“And I thought you Tories considered it a dismal, almost an 
atheistical science. Who used to ‘ mumble the dry bones of political 
economy ’ ? ” 

“ Besides,” observed the Mariner, “ even political economists and 
lawyers admit that Irish tenure is different from English tenure. 
But that’s too dry a bone perhaps ? ” 

“ I don’t believe in your fine distinctions. Bobbery is robbery.” 

“ Even if a man is robbed of what was never his ? ” 

After a pause, the Magistrate resumed his interrupted sentence. 
“ As I Avas saying, Avhen Parliament was persuaded to pass the Land 
Act, the Pamellites immediately turned round, and advised the 
tenants not to take advantage of it. After all the time and labour 
that Parliament had given to it, they did what they could to make 
it waste paper. Now that, I confess, fairly disgusted me, and con-, 
vinced me that they must be working for some ulterior purpose.” 

“ Unquestionably they were/’ continued the Mariner, “ that 
ulterior purpose being the settlement of the Land Question. I 
thought I heard you admit that an Arrears Bill is a necessary 
supplement of the Land Act.” 
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The Magistrate assented, saying that otherwise a large proportion 
of the tenants for whose relief the Act was intended would derive 
no benefit from it. 

“Then don’t you think,” asked the Mariner, “ that this explains 
the opposition of the Land Leaguers to the Act ? They knew that, 
without some compulsory provision for the payment of arrears, the 
Act would bo a mockery. They know this last year; Parliament 
would not believe them then, though a large majority now recognise 
the justice of what they said. So you see the opposition of the 
Parnellites to the Act, which did so much to disgust English 
Liberals, was not due to irreconcilable discontent or malignant 
perversity or any covert ulterior purpose; it only proved that they 
had a bettor understanding of the state of affairs. If Mr. Forster 
had taken their advice concerning the payment of arrears, instead of 
putting them in Kiliuainham, the present Session might have been 
saved for English business, llcliovo me, the root of three-fourths oi 
our difficulties with Ireland lies in our not taking the advico of Irish 
representatives.” 

“Ah! I sec,” said Cold Steel. “So you’re a Home Huler. I 
thought it would come to lhat.” 

“No,” returned the jMariner. “ I would first try the experiment 
of giving Ireland representative government.” 

“ Lowering tlio suffrage, you mean, I presume,” observed the 
Magistrate. 

“ No, I mean what I saj', giving the Irish representative govern¬ 
ment.” 

“ llless me 1 They send more than a hundred members to Par¬ 
liament.” 

“Hut what is the good of that, if t^e advice of these members is 
never taken, and they go Ihoro simply (o l)e outvoted, and if when 
circumstances prove the necessity of doing what they recommended, 
an outcry is raised about cowardly concessions and shameful com¬ 
pacts and timorous truckling and abrogation of the functions of 
Government, and all the rest of it ?” 

“ Hut the Parnellites after all are only a section of the Irish 
representatives.” 

“ They have been a majority in every division on Irish questions 
this Session.” 

“But you would not surely follow tlieir advice implicitly ? You 
can never maintain that their conduct in obstructing the Prevention 
of Crimes Hill is justifiable ? ” 

“ I believe that their knowledge of the state of Ireland gives them 
a clearer insightthanmost of us have into the probable consequences 
of that measure. I am afraid they may prove to be rightabout this 
too. But of course when they argued from their knowledge of the 
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circumstances, that the measure was more likely to provoke crime 
than to prevent it, that the clauses about the trial of treason-felony 
and intimidation would paralyse healing influences and give increased 
power to the lawless and desperate, they were denounced as threat¬ 
ening the House and shamelessly inciting to murder. Yet I am 
afraid there is only too much reason in their rhetoric against 
Coercion, and their obstruction would be perfectly justifiable if only 
it induced the English people to study a litilo more closely what Co¬ 
ercion means. I believe that if Parliament could have been per¬ 
suaded to hurry forward the Arrears Bill instead of the Prevention 
of Crimes Bill, we should have had a much better chance of peace in 
Ireland.” 

“ My dear sir,” cried Cold Steel, " you don’t know what you are 
talking about. Excuse ray saying so, but this is simply balderdash. 
Do you moan to say that you would leave these scoundrels to cut 

throats with impunity, to-But, hang it! I would not have 

believed that any living being out of a lunatic asylum could be so 
far left to himself as to disgrace his mouth with such rubbish.” 

“ Why you might find exactly the same principles, only more 
eloquently expressed, in the Tunes, or the Standard, or the Daily 
Telerjraph.** 

“ 1 beg your pardon. They speak just as I do about the 
Government, only with a fine scholarly stylo which I can’t protend 
to.” 

“ No more can I. Yet I assure you that what I say is true, that 
you will find in them exactly the same views about Coercion which 
I, in my liumble way, have endeavoured to lay before you.” 

“ I’ll trouble you for the passages, as Gladstone says.” 

“I don’t suppose the Guard can oblige us with files of those 
admirably conducted jommals, but you will find perfectly satisfactory 
passages if you look back to their articles on the state of 
affairs in Kussia after any startling Nihilist outrage, such as the 
blowing up of the Winter Palace, or tlio assassination of the Em¬ 
peror, You will find tlioro most eloquent illustrations of the futility 
of Coereion. You will find the Russian Government warned that 
Coercion fosters the very evil it is intended to cure, that repression 
drives the disease inwards, and that arbitrary foreign governments 
might take a lesson from the way wo manage these things in free 
and enlightened England. In fact, if Biggar should take it into his 
head t o surround himself with files of these influential journals, and 
read their testimonies against Coercion, he might obstruct business 
for a whole sitting. Our wisdom is wonderful, you see, when we 
are taking a cool, impartial view of the affairs of our neighbours.” 

“Poof! ” said Cold Steel. “ Merc platitudes! Mere penny-a-lining 
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platitudes ! They reel that sort of thing off by the yard, without 
ever thinking what they say.” 

“ Faith, I am half inclined to agree with you there, after seeing 
how they turn their backs on their own principles when secret con¬ 
spiracy comes nearer home.” 

The Magistrate sighed and shook his head with marked slowness 
and solemnity. “ Well,” he said, “ I must confess that it appears 
to me to be carrying abstract reasoning and political puritanism too 
far to propose to allow such anarchy as now exists in Ireland to take 
its own course, subject only to the restraints against ordinary crime. 
Exceptional circumstances require exceptional measures. And when 
we find the highest officials of a country assassinated without any 
provocation—without provocation, do I say ? nay, in the very act of 
bearing a message of peace and goodwill—murdered with a flag of 
truce in their hands—and when wo find houses fired into at night, 
and men shot down on the public roads in the open day, and not a 
trace of the murderers to bo found, and juries refusing to convict in 
the teeth of the clearest evidence, it appears to mo that a man must 
be very closely wedded to his own theories who does not see that the 
time has come for doing something to put down such a state of things. 
Coercion is a hateful necessity, but it is a necessity.” And the 
Magistrate shook his head again, and looked at the Mariner with an 
air of sad remonstrance. 

The Mariner bore his look without flinching, and asked a simple 
question in a simple manner. “ When you speak of Coercion as a 
hateful necessity, you assume, as a thing not to be questioned, that 
it will answer its purpose if only it is severe enough. You dislike its 
harshness; you prefer gentler methods; but it has never occurred to 
you to doubt its efficacy. That is to say, you are so closely wedded 
to the theory of Coercion as a remedy for such crimes as have lately 
occurred in Ireland, that you hold it without being aware that it is a 
theory.” 

“ Oh, but I would never advocate Coercion alone. I would also 
remove all grounds of legitimate discontent.” 

“Still, you are of opinion that such a measure as the Government 
have introduced is necessary for preventing and detecting crime and 
breaking up secret societies.” 

“ Yes; till that is done, concession is useless. Theesecret societies 
keep the well-disposed under a reign of terror. They must be broken 
up.” 

“Then you do believe that such measures as the Government 
propose would have that effect ? You are wedded to this theory.” 

“ It is not a theory. It is common sense.” 

“ As I thought, it has never occurred to you that this is a theory. 
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Now that is whore you and I differ. If you examine this theory by 
the light of history, you will find that it is opposed to all experience.” 

Cold Steel fidgetted and muttered something indistinctly about 
prigs and humanitarian nostrums. 

“ Mind you,” continued the Mariner, “ I have no sentimental ob¬ 
jection to repressive measures. If all the conspirators in Ireland co\ild 
be put on the top of a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, I should not 
have the slightest hesitation in firing the train. But may I ask you, 
sir,” he went on, turning to Cold Steel, " supposing you wore made 
Dictator of Ireland to-morrow, how would you apply your iron hand ? 
You would shoot the ruffians down, hang them, make them feel the 
taste of cold steel. So would I. But how arc we to catch the 
ruffians ? How are wo to lay hands on them ? That seems to me to 
bo the weak point in your otherwise admirable policy. Mr. Forster, 
you know, thought they were all known to the police, yet outrages 
increased after his thousand suspects w'ere in prison.” 

Cold Steel replied with a yawn that he had heard all that before, 
and tlie Magistrate answered for him that plenty of people would come 
forward to give evidence if they were sure of protection against the 
vengeance of the secret societies. 

“ But how are you to protect them ? Can you do it without 
breaking up the societies? And how ai*e you to do that? By 
searching suspected houses, arresting suspected persons, multiplying 
patrols, keeping everybody within doors after a certain hour, expel¬ 
ling aliens ? The police can make a great show of vigilance and 
energy in this way, but somehow it does not seem to answer its pur¬ 
pose. It could not ho done more thoroughly than it was in Russia 
recently. Gourko had sentinels posted at every door in St. Peters¬ 
burg, yet somehow the Nihilists contrived to blow up the Emperor's 
dining-room. 1 remember that at the end of 1880, after nine months 
of the rigid rule of Loris Melikoff, the boast was made that he had 
exterminated Nihilism, that all the Nihilists were cither in prison 
or driven out of Russia. Three months afterwards the Emperor was 
assassinated, and his successor has not yet ventured to go through 
the cei'emony of coronation.” 

“ At this rate,” growled Cold Steel, “ police are no good at all. 
We might as well do without them.” 

“ Unless they have the sympathy of the mass of the population on 
their side. Wo call this a truism, but it is a truism that we always 
forget in dealing with Ireland. We act on the savage’s principle, 

‘ the more powder, the more kill,’ without thinking of the danger ot 
bursting the gun. Patrolling, and searching, and taking up on 
suspicion are extremely irksome burdens to the general population.” 

“ No innocent man u'ould object to them in emergencies,” said the 
grave Magistrate. 
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“ I have never been arrested or searched,” returned the Mariner, 
“ so that I can’t tell. Hut I should imagine that most of us are so 
iinreasonable that we should resent being suspected, however inno¬ 
cent wo were. To suspect a neighbour is all very well—there may 
be something suspicious in his conduct—but us! No. If a policeman 
is too inquisitive about ourselves, our tendency is, I imagine, not to 
assist him in his business. I am afraid few people try to realise for 
themselves what strict policing means, what it can do, how it would 
work in any district with which they are familiar. Conspirators find 
shelter in the most unlikely places. They do not court suspicion. 
When the crime is done, you think the policeman must have been a 
fool not to suspect, but the wisest of men might have been no wiser 
beforehand. The member of a secret society has no mark of Cain 
upon him by which he can be known. If it is a long-established or 
widespread organization, it is sure to have planted a good many of its 
members in the police service. No. The iron hand is well enough 
against open violence, but secret conspiracy can’t be put doAvn unless 
you strike at its roots. You must deal directly with the discontented 
characters who furnish recruits to the secret societies. There could 
not be a more striking proof of the futility of official suspecting, 
and searching, and patrolling, than the murder in Phoenix Park.” 

“ That will bo remedied in the new Act. I don’t like to judge men 
harshly, but I cannot believe their indignation at that murder to 
have been sincere when I see them opposing the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill with such bitterness.” 

“ Not if they believe that it will increase the power of the secret 
societies, and destroy a golden opportunity of bringing about a better 
understanding between the Irish and ourselves ? You must remember 
that though this new Bill is spoken of as the most stringent and 
drastic measure of repression that has ever been proposed, there is 
nothing now in its provisions against secret combinations. It was 
introduced after the assassination, and people have rushed to the con¬ 
clusion that it gives some wonderfully efficacious new powers against 
assassins—that it brings the iron hand down on them.” 

“Well, at least it provides a tribunal that will not be imwilling 
or afraid to convict.” 

“Judges can’t convict without evidence .any more than juries. 
But it is not this part of the Bill that the Parnellltes have been 
obstructing. Unfortunately, most of us are so sick of Irish affairs-” 

“ With good reason too,” interjected Cold Steel. 

“ With bad reason, I am afraid, if it takes bad harvests, followed 
by eviction, starvation, outrage, and murder, to rouse us from our 
chronic indifference. However, as I was going to say, few of us look 
into the details of such a Bill as this. We take for granted from 
the title that it is intended to put down violent crime; our party 
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leaders approve of it, and it satisfies our feeling that something must 
be done. It is opposed; we are furious with those who oppose it 
because we set them down as enemies of order.” 

“ Well, for my part,” said the Magistrate, “ if it is the opinion of 
Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Cabinet that more coercion 
is required, I should not presume to set up my opinion against theirs. 
They must have access to at least as good information as any private 
individual.” 

“ Yes, but you forgot that, whatever their k riowledge may be, they 
can’t use it in defiance of public feeling, and public feeling refuses 
to take the trouble of enlightening itself about Ireland. With all 
our pride in representative government, it must end in calamity if 
electors forget their responsibilities, and practise the cheap and easy 
modesty of not presuming to set up their opinion—the most insidious 
form in which our natural indolence apes humility. Wo are in a 
vicious circle about Irish affairs. We are sick of hearing about them 
because they take up so much of the time of Parliament to so little 
purpose, and they take up so much of the time of Parliament because 
they take up so little of the independent consideration of the electors. 
How many, do you think, of those who denounce the obstruction of 
this Prevention of Crimes Bill have read one syllable of its provisions, 
or one syllabic of the speeches of the tedious obstructors ? If they 
did, they would find that what the Parncllites oppose is the sup¬ 
pression of open agitation and open combination, and that the Bill 
carefully closes every outlet for discontent except secret conspiracy. 
But this is my station, gentlemen. England is a great country, and 
we shall all, no doubt, bo wise in time.” 

As I was collecting my baggage, I heard Cold Steel ask, “ Who 
is that prig, do you know ?” “ I don’t know,” was the Magistrate’s 
answer. “ Perhaps a member of the Land League.” But I observed 
that he had folded his newspaper as if with the intention of reading 
the report of the previous night’s debate on the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill. 


William Minto. 



THE PHILOSOPHIC MOVEMENT IN THE EOMAN 

CHURCH. 


Of the two well-defined parties in the great Kulturkampf, the 
Roman Church, if in many respects the weaker, has nevertheless 
some very decided advantages over her rival. In tho first place, what¬ 
ever dissensions may rage in her bosom—and they are not a few— 
whenever she acts, she does so as a unit. In the second place, she 
has a perfectly clear notion of tho nature and importance of the 
conflict upon which she is now forced to enter ; she knows the causes 
which brought it about, and tho results of its issue, whichever way it 
may turn out. She is, consequently, far more able than her opponent, 
who has neither unity nor a clear appreciation of the possible results 
of the conflict, to work aimfull}’^ and to use her strength to the best 
advantage. The proclamation of the dogma of Papal infallibility was 
nothing more than an emphatic declaration of the Church’s unity, 
while the famous Syllabm of Pius IX. was but the announcement of 
her future programme. Indeed, before the death of the late Pope, 
the Church had a well-defined plan, and it needed only a man of 
great energy and administrative ability to carry it out. That man 
was found in the person of Leo XIII., “now happily reigning,” in 
whom are combined, to a wonderful degree, the qualities necessary 
for the guidance of the Church in her present enterprises. Enthu¬ 
siastic, without being blind; scholarly, without being clogged witli 
learning; devoted to the Church and her hereditary rights, without 
desiring that they should supersede all those of the State; a sincere 
admirer of the scientific, moral, and political progress of modern 
times, without admitting that it can 0 '’*^ enable us to dispense with 
revelation and religion; an enlightened believer in the powers of 
reason, without enthroning philosophy as the arbiter of truth; and, 
above all, a sincere Christian, without being a fanatic, an ascetic, or a 
saint—^he endeavours, as far as circumstances will allow, to withdraw 
tho Church from her present false attitude towards society, civilisation, 
and reason, and, by encouraging lior to enlighten and purify herself, 
seeks to attract to her tho attention of all sincere seekers after the 
highest truth. His position is a most difficult one, inasmuch as 
he stands between two opposite parties — a narrow, exclusive, 
and retrograde one, which he must secretly C(. interact without 
alienating; and a liberal, humane, and progressive one, which 
he must encourage without openly approving of. Thanks to his 
Jesuit education, his firmness, and his dignified courtesy, he is able 
to carry out his double purpose without causing any serious jar, 
and to secure tho ready approval of both parties to acts which 
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strengtlien his position and add to his freedom of action. To none 
of his acts has this approval been more heartily given than to that 
which must he regarded as the most important in his pontificate 
hitherto—the promulgation of the Encyclical, ^terni Patris, in 
which, by recommending the study of the works of Thomas Aquinas 
in the philosophical courses of all the seminaries and colleges under 
the charge of patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, he 
revives the most profound and comprehensive of scholastic systems, 
and gives the Church what is equivalent to a programme of the prin¬ 
ciples upon which she is henceforth to base her uuited action against 
tho forces that threaten her destruction. 

In treating of tho movement of which this Encyclical is tho mani¬ 
festo, I purpose to consider, Jirst, the state of philosophy in the 
Church which rer^ered a definite programme necessary ; second, the 
reasons which determined the choice of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
us tho basis of that programme ; third, the authority and provisions 
of the Encyclical recommending Thomism ; fourth, the character and 
principles of Thomism, scientific, political, and religious ; and fifth, 
the results which may be expected to flow from its authoritative 
revival. 

Those who deride metaphysical subtleties, or who think that meta¬ 
physical error is a matter of indifference, must be very ill-acquainted 
with human history and the hidden causes whereby its transformations 
are effected. Harmless enough, so long as confined to the brain of 
the philosopher or the closet of the student, a metaphysical problem, 
on coming into the street or the market, may transform itself into 
flesh and blood, and show itself possessed of a power for which there 
is nothing .strong or sucred. It may seem a matter of small import¬ 
ance that a philo.sophcr should adopt as tho basis of a system and as 
the criterion of certainty a principle seemingly so self-evident as 
Cogito, ergo sum; but when that principle, carried to its theoretic 
consequences, is shown to have confounded tho subject and object of 
thought with its activity, reducing all truth to a loose band of self¬ 
mirroring phenomena, and, carried to its practical consequences, is 
found to deny all obligation, and lead to revolution against all autho¬ 
rity, divine and human, it assumes a different aspect. Indeed, it is 
becoming quite plain that all the forms of lawlessness and scepticism 
which from time to time threaten the institutions that render rational 
life possible, are but the logical consequences of some slight meta¬ 
physical error adopted unconsciously. It was with a clear under¬ 
standing of this, and a conviction that the directions which philosophy 
was taking in the Church were not calculated to lead to peace or 
union, that Leo XIII. ro.solvcd to institute a revival of Thomism. 

The state of thought in the Church for the last two hundred 
and fifty years has been anything but encouraging. If we look into 
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any history of philosophy, wc shall see that, after the death of 
Giordano Bruno, who perished at the stake in 1600, Catholic thought 
occupies hardly any place in it. Francis Suarez, indeed, the glory 
of the Jesuits, and the last great light of scholasticism, lived till 1617; 
but in tliat very year Descartes reached his majority, and was pre¬ 
paring to give thought a new direction, destined to diverge ever 
more and more from that of the Church. Indeed the Church her¬ 
self, adopting Irom about this time a new i)olicy, contributed to 
increase this divergence. The Jesuits, having in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries done her signal service, by rcformijig, through 
authority bused on terror, her relaxed and disordered discipline, and 
liaviiig in consequence come to consider her their special protegee, 
W'ero averse to freedom of thought, which must necessarily conflict with 
their authority, and resolved to maintain the latter at all hazards. 
In order to do so, they discouraged all thought except so much as was 
necessary, on the one hand, to show the inexhaustiblencss of the 
Church’s dogmas, and, on the other, to make clear the weakness of 
human reason and its inability to andvo at absolute truth. A maxi¬ 
mum of dogma, combined with a minimum of thought, was attained 
by the adoption of a sensistic philosoi)hy, which, by circumscribing 
the natural powers of the mind within the narrowest limits, left in- 
deflnite room for authority. This low system,-it is true, claimed to 
be pure Thomism, the recognised jjhilosophy of tin; Church, but was, 
at least after the middle of last century, only the doctrine of Locke 
and Condillac slightly disguised. Condillac had used his position as 
a churchman and an abbe to give Lockism currency in the Church. 
The better to insure the crushing out of all free cxertiiso of reason, 
the Jesuits wrote numerous text-books, embodying this false Thomism, 
and succeeded in forcing them upon tL“ other orders, even upon the 
recognised orthodox interpreters of St. Thomas, the Dominicans, who 
received them with grim, tearful resignation. The natural con¬ 
sequence of this was, that the Church was dragged by her over- 
zealous guardians more and more into a position of isolation and 
antipathy to the moral and intellectual progress of the world, until 
manv, even of those who sinccrclv believed in her divine mission, or, 
at least, from habit and prejudice, professed to do so, were glad to 
see her stript of her authority, and, therewith, of her power to enforce 
her retrograde decrees. Of course there were men in the Church 
who bitterly lamented this state of things, and die’ what in them lay 
to remedy it; but, as they were jealously watched and opposed by the 
Jesuits and their party, they wore almost poAverless for good. 

So matters stood, when, in 1830, there appeared a work which 
showed that, in spite of all the forces of repression, a philosopher of 
tlio very highest order had arisen in tlie Church and dared to express 
bis opinions publicly. This was the Niiovo Saggio suH’ origine delle 
Idee, by the Abb4 Antonio Eosmini-Sorbati of Bovereto in the Tyrol, 
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of whose life and labours wo gave some account in a former number 
of this Review (November, 1881). Seeing with profound sorrow the 
condition of the Church, Rosmini undertook to study the causes of 
her isolation, ineffectiveness, and depression, and, by inducing her to 
I’emove these, to aid in restoring her to her ancient place, as the 
guide of willing men to their highest ends. This resolution, the 
mainspring of all his subsequent activity, naturally brought him into 
conflict with that party to whose management the condition of tlie 
Church was mainly due. 

The causes of this condition Rosmini discovered to be two : the pre¬ 
valence of a false philosophy, and tlie retention of an obsolete 
discipline deprived of its informing spirit. What was needed, there¬ 
fore, was evidently the promulgation of a true philosophy and an 
institution which sliould transform ecclesiastical discipline, by breath¬ 
ing into it a now spirit, capable of adapting itself, with Christian 
sympathy and charity, to the times. Well aware that no one can 
be a reformer in philosophy’- who docs not know its past history 
and present problems, he gave himself with all zeal to the study 
of the groat thinkers of antiquity, of the fathers and doctors of 
the Church, and of the philosophers' of modern times, including 
in that number many whoso names it would bo difficult to find 
in any history of modern thought. By this means his system 
gradually assumed a definite attitude to other systems, and, at 
the same time, form and consistency in his own mind. That he 
should ha\ e made true Thomism tlie basis of a philosophy intended 
to combat a false form of that doctrine was both natural and wise. 
Indeed, like most persons who have carefully studied Thomism, 
Rosmini had an almost unbounded respect for it, so much so that his 
own system may be said to bo Thomism systematised, clarified, sup¬ 
plemented, developed, and critically disciplined for modern warfare. 
Truth not being a thing that can be invented, Rosmini’s originality 
consisted in discovering the point of view from which it most clearly 
shows itself as an ordered whole, diverging from, and converging 
toward, a single principle. This was the point of view of that 
principle itself. 

As illustrating the liberal tendencies of some of the popes, com¬ 
pared with those of the Jesuits,^ it is a fact worth observing that 
Rosmini received the sanction and encouragement of the highest 
authority in the Church, not only in connection with his institution, 
but also in the pursuance of his philosophic labours. Pius VIII., who 
made his acquaintance in 1823, and was delighted with his spirit and 
ability, almost forbade him to preach or hear confessions, in order 

(1) It is a pity that the policy of a small number of the members of any body should 
make the name of the whole a term of reproach, as that of the Jesuits has undoubtedly 
1 omo to bo. Thoro are, fortunately, more Gemiti buoni than bmni Geiuiti; but it is sad 
that the two classes should be mutually erclusivc. 

c2 
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that he might devote himself exclusively to study and writing; and 
Gregory XVI., in the document by which ho confirmed his institute, 
spoke of him as “ virum excellenti ac pnestanti ingenio pracditum, 
rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia summopere illustrem.” 
And even Pius IX., who was very much in the hands of the Jesuits, 
was so convinced of Eosmini’s orthodoxy and the value of his philo¬ 
sophical works, that he baffled all attempts to have the latter placed 
upon the Index. 

Despite the judgment of the Congregation of the Index, declaring 
Eosmini’s works free from anything prejudicial to morals or religion, 
article after article, pamphlet after pamphlet, and book after book 
arc now pouring from the press, proclaiming that these works are 
filled with all kinds of heresy, Cartesianism, Kantianism, pantheism, 
and what not. Considering all this noise, one is tempted to ask, Is 
there anything in Eosminiaiiisra fundamentally opposed to the dogmas 
of the Church and leading to some heterodox form of belief ? It 
may be confidently answered. Absolutely nothing. It is not easy to 
state in brief the substance of Eosmini’s doctrines; but, in order 
that the meaning of the new Thoraistic movement may be under¬ 
stood, it will be necessary to give their general tenor. 

Eosmini’s system, then, is equally opposed to sensism, which 
merges the form of thought in its matter; to noeticism (Hegelianism), 
which merges its matter in its form; to Eeidism, which claims for tho 
mind the immediate cognition of reality; to Kantianism, which 
denies it all knowledge of the real; to Platonism, which attributes to 
universuls real subsistence ; to Aristotelianism, which places them in 
the particular; and to nominalism, which rejects them altogether. 
If a technical name for it w^ere necessary, it might bo called indirect 
objective realism. Being, in itself one and simple, manifests itself in 
three forms, the ideal, tho real, and the moral. In the first of these 
it is the constituent form of intelligence (mens) and the necessary 
object of its intuition; in the second, it modifies the sensitive subject; 
in the third, it calls upon the subject to complete its own modification 
in accordance with its intuited object. In this way there arise 
three classes of sciences, that of intuition, that of perception, and 
that of inference. The first comprises ideology and logic; tho 
second, psychology and cosmology; tho third, ontology and deon¬ 
tology. Ontology includes natural theology; deontology all tho 
practical sciences, teletics, ethics and law, ascetics, pscdagogics, 
economics, politics, and cosmopolitics. “ The human soul is an 
intellective and sensitive subject or principle, possessing naturally the 
intuition of being, and a sentiment, whose term is the extended, as 
well as certain activities consequent upon intelligence and sensi¬ 
tivity.” “ The ego is a term which expresses the soul, but expresses 
it as pronouncing itself, and hence is not tho pure soul, but the soul 
invested with certain relations to itself, the soul in a state of develop- 
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ment.” “The body ia tbe instrument for the developing and 
perfecting of the soul.” 

It thus appears that Eosmiui retains the distinction, made promi¬ 
nent, but by no means discovered, by Kant, between the form and 
matter of thought, but that, instead of attributing to the mind 
twelve categories, all subjective, as Kant did, ho reduces the number 
to one, and shows that it is, in its very essence, at once objective and 
the necessary constituent of intelligence j that he holds all the 
matter of thought, including even the pure (>.go itself, to be sentiment, 
which becomes intelligible only when it is referred to the pure 
intuition and universal, objective predicate of being, and is thereby 
objectified; and that the “ extra-subjective ” reality is reached only 
by a direct inference. In other words, we are so constituted that 
we cannot experience a sentiment without going beyond it and 
adding what it lacks of being a thinkable whole. It is this that 
compels us to posit a cause for evorj'" effect, and carries us back, 
in spite of ourselves, to a First Cause. The arguments by which 
Eosmini supports these positions are very acute and cogent, 
especially when taken in connection with his masterly criticism of 
Kant, whose fundamental errors and inconsistent assumptions ho 
lays bare with relentless hand. Indeed, by identifying the intelleciHS 
ogem of St. Thomas with ideal being, and substituting this for 
Kant’s twelve subjective categories, as the universal form of 
objectivity, he at once restored the traditions and the unity of human 
thought, which had been broken by Descartes, and cut the grounds 
from under all the forms of scepticism, idealistic as well as material¬ 
istic, that have arisen in consequence of that breach. His system 
justifies our belief in the reality of an external world, satisfies common 
sense, and shows scepticism to be self-contradictory. No doubt it 
was, in some measure, the very force of his doctrines and tho 
certainty that, unless crushed or condemned, they would ultimately 
prevail, that aroused the jealousy of those who desire, at all hazards, 
to retain control of the thought of the Church, and made them raise the 
cry of atheism, pantheism, and the like. Such imputations are only a 
pretence, for Eosmini has himself furnished tho most conclusive 
refutations of all the speculative errors attributed to him; still, they 
serve to scare the large corvine element in tho Church, and prevent 
it from approaching what, if narrowly examined, would at once 
show tho nature of the scare-crows and diminish respect for those 
who set them up. For there can be no doubt that Eosmini’s 
doctrines, if carried to their legitimate practical conclusions, would 
produce a radical change in the discipline and policy of the Church, 
remove from her the surface-deposits of barbarous and artificial 
ages, restore her primitive brightness and simplicity, allow her 
true spirit to manifest itself, and so do much to render her accept¬ 
able to a large truth-seeking ^vorld, that is now repelled from her 
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by the hollow formality and rancorous party and clerical spirit that 
disfigure her. This, indeed, was rendered most manifest by the two 
works which the party interested in perpetuating the old abuses of 
the Church succeeded in making her condemn, The Five Woundn of Holy 
Church^ and the Constitution in accordance icith Social Justice. In the 
first of these Rosmini tenderly, but unflinchingly, lays bare the causes 
of the Church’s decay and ineificiency, and calls upon her to remove 
them. These causes lie liolds to be—first, the separation of the people 
from the clergy in public worship; second, the insufficient education 
of the clergy; third, the want of unity among bishops ; fourth, the 
abandonment of the nomination of bishops to the civil power; fifth, 
the dependence of Church property. In order to remove the first of 
these evils, the Latin language, now used in the services of the 
Church, ought to be replaced by a language intelligible to the people; 
while the present empty, dead committing to memory of catechisms 
ought to give way to “ full, vital instruction,” such as was given in 
the primitive Church, before the truths of religion were coffined in 
exhaustive formula?. The chief reason why this latter abuse is not 
corrected is, that the clergy thcmsch^es, for the most part, are too 
ill-instructed in the doctrines of Christianity to be intrusted Avith the 
care of imparting them to others. The picture which Rosmini draws 
of the intellectual condition of the Roman clergy is certainly not 
flattering. “ Destitute,” he say.s, “ of the first rudiments of education, 
which every person ought to possess, and of which their ecclesiastical 
education ought to be merely a development, they do not bring with 
them oven a notion of what sacerdotal learning means ; they do not 
knoAV what they are aiming at Avhen they seek to become priests, or 
what they are going to learn Avlien they enter the school of the 
sanctuary.” In order that this second vound or evil may be healed, 
tho Church ought to restore that primitive order of things in which 
there Avas no distinction betAvecn higher and lower clergy, in which 
the bishop, unburdened Avith Avorldly cares and dignitie.s, was tho 
shepherd of the entire flock, “his house the seminary of priests and 
deacons,” and “his presence and holy conversation a continual, 
sublime, inspiring lesson,” in Avhich also the writings of tho Apostles 
and the great fathers of the Church were read and studied with 
loving diligence. All this has now been replaced by seminaries and 
compends, in the former of which tho insti’uctiou, imparted as it 
usually is by immature and incompetent persons, appeals mostly to 
the memory, and very little to the intellect or the heart, while the 
latter are “ the most trashy ai?d repulsive productions that have 
appeared in all the eighteen centuries of the Church’s history,” being 
written “ without spirit, Avithout principles, without eloquence, and 
without method.” The only way to restore true piety, learning, and 

(1) This title derives its significance from the fact that the Church is considered tho 
body of Christ, who was wounded in both hands, on both feet, and in the side. 
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character to the clergy is to banish all such artificial and deadening 
appliances, and in the room of them substitute the living instruction 
of bishops, who shall bo “ not only instructors, but also fathers and 
pastors,” and the study of the works of the groat teachers of the 
Church. But how shall such a change be effected, except through 
the bishops themselves acting in concert ? And how shall they act 
in concert, unless they come forth from their present isolation and 
enter into communication with each other ? It is this isolation, this 
want of unity, that is the third wound of ihe Church, and it can be 
healed only by a going back to the condition of things which existed 
before the Church lost its unity in its efforts to reconstruct civil 
society out of the anarchy caused by the inroads of the barbarians. 
Then bishops knew each other personally, from early association, 
from correspondence by letter, from mutual visits, from frequent 
meetings for consultation, and from their common relations to their 
metropolitan and the supreme pontiff. Now all this is gone and 
cannot be brought back, so long as the civil authorities or any 
privileged class or person usurps that right of nominating bishops 
which, under the sanction of the supreme pontiff, belongs indefeasibly 
to the members of the Christian body. This usurpation on the part 
of the civil power is the fourth wound of the Church, and it cannot 
bo cured until another great evil, the servitude {aervitit) of Church 
property, be done away with. This is the fifth wound and the 
prime cause of all the others. 

From this brief sketch it will be evident how radical was the 
reform which Rosmini proposed to introduce into the discipline of the 
Church. 

There are many curious inconsistencies in his political views, due 
to the fact that, in spite of his belief in entire liberty of thought 
and action, he never could free himself from the traditions of the 
social class to which he belonged, or look upon the Catholic Church 
otherwise than as a privileged institution. Though scouting the 
idea of a “national religion,” ho could not make up his mind to claim 
equal toleration for all morally respectable forms of worship, or to 
demand the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. The neces¬ 
sity for both, indeed, followed legitimately enough from his premises, 
and the conclusions which he failed to draw, others, less inconsistent, 
drew for him, and time, the great logician, has given them the neces¬ 
sity of facts. Rosinini’s liberal doctrines, which, in spite of their 
tender inconsequence, were rejected by the Church, were not lost; 
but, falling as seed upon good ground, sprang up in judgment 
against her in the form of Italian independence. The very men who 
condemned them in theory lived to see them more than approved of 
by fact. 

When Leo XIII. ascended the papal throne, he saw himself 
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involved in numerous difficulties, not the least of which was the dis¬ 
ordered and divided state of philosophy in the Church. On the one 
hand, he found a system compounded of sensism and dogma, that is, 
of utter scepticism and blind belief, a system which, in spite of the 
number, shrewdness, and unflagging energy of its adherents, had 
resulted in placing the Church in a position of isolation and open 
hostility to the world ; on the other, he was confronted by a philo¬ 
sophy which, though showing the way out of this [unhappy and, in 
the long run, impossible position, did so only at the expense of all the 
numerous abuses and usurpations which had grown so dear to the 
clerical heart. Had Leo XIII. been a profound philosopher, capable 
of judging between the two systems, a man acquainted with the just 
demands of the time, and a Pope of will enough to draw all the 
practical consequences legitimately deducible from the unquestioned 
doctrine of his infallibility, he would undoubtedly have cast his 
entire influence in the liberal scale, and saved the Church by restoring 
her to her primitive dignity, simplicity, and usefulness. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, with all his virtues and accomplishments, he had not any 
one of the requisites necessary for so bold a step. Perfectly sincere 
and well-intentioned, but diffident of reason and not knowing whither 
it might lead in a world which he know but imperfectly, he did not 
feel strong enough to set himself in direct opposition, which after all 
might have been worse than fruitless, to the great majority of the 
active men in the Church. Nevertheless, something had to be done, 
in order, in the first place, to put an end, if possible, to the philo¬ 
sophical hostilities that were raging between the two parties among 
the clergy; and, in the second, to place the Church herself in an 
endurable attitude toward an independent world. What suggested 
itself to the Pope, as the step most likely to lead to these two desirable 
results, W'as an official restoration of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In the first place, he was sufficiently well acquainted with 
this system to be an enthusiastic admirer of its profundity, method, 
and comprehensiveness; in the second, he saw that, inasmuch as it had 
been officially indorsed by several previous pontiffs, and the contending 
parties both equally professed to hold it, neither of them could offer 
any objection to its restoration; lastly, he could claim that it expressed 
the doctrines held by the Church at the time of her greatest influ¬ 
ence and splendour. It was no wonder, therefore, if he hoped, by 
recommending this system, to reconcile the belligei cut philosophers 
and at the same time to place before the clergy an ideal of the 
Church far more in accordance with their spirit, tastes, and habits 
than the picture of the simple Church of the Apostles held up by 
llosmini. Accordingly ho set to work, with all the appliances of his 
intellect and scholarship, to frame a letter, embodying this recom¬ 
mendation, to all his subordinate bishops of whatever degree. This 
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Encyclical, familiarly known as JEterni Patris, is dated 4tli August, 
1879. 

Though the provisions of an encyclical have not the force of dogmas, 
and anybody may dissent from or disobey them without falling into 
heresy, nevertheless, that duty of obedience which all sincere 
Catholics feel they owe to the head of the Church practically gives 
these provisions an almost absolute authority. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as those of the Encyclical ^Acrni Patm are likely to be everywhere, 
ostensibly at least, carried into effect, and henceforth to determine 
the nature of philosophic teaching in the Church, it is important to 
mark precisely what they are. 

The Encyclical opens by showing that the Church, though the 
living depository of divine revelation, has always valued the services 
of philosophy, as being a propmdeutic to the higher verity, as proving 
that reason, though limited in its range, is, so far as it goes, consonant 
with revelation, as systematizing and rendering more acceptable the 
mysteries of faith, and as defending religious truth against specu¬ 
lative error. It then goes on to show how much philosophy has 
always gained by putting itself in the position of a handmaid to 
religion, and how, in that capacity, it was zealously studied, first by 
the Fathers of the Church, and afterwards by the great scholastic 
doctors, of whom St. Thomas was the chief. It then pronounces an 
culogium on St. Thomas, enumerates the religious orders, universities, 
popes, and councils that have endorsed and adopted his doctrines, 
and points out that it w'as by abusing these, or departing from them, 
that tho teachers of the sixteenth century fell into rationalism, the 
source of all evils—unbelief, irreverence, immorality. As a means 
of putting an end to these evils, and erecting an invicUim Jidci pro- 
pugmcnlum, it recommends to all bishops that they “supply generously 
and copiously to their young students the most pure streams of 
wisdom that flow, in perennial and profuse abundance, from the 
angelic Doctor.” (“ Sapientim rives purissimos ex angelico Doctore 
jugi ct praedivito vena dirnanantes, studiosm juventati large copiosequo 
universi prajbeatis.”) Car6, however, is to bo taken on two points— 
first, that none of the speculative or scientific errors of St. Thomas, 
demonstrated as such since his time, arc to be taught; and, second, 
that his doctrines are to be drawn from his writings themselves, or 
else from such other works as, according to tho consent of learned 
men, reproduce these doctrines in their purity. These points arc so 
important and characteristic that wo must give the statement of them 
in tho original:— 

“Si quid cat a doctoribua Soholasticis vel niinia subtilllato qua?8ituin, vel 
parum considerate traditum, si quid cum oxploratis posterioris invi doctrinis 
minus cohasreus, vol deniquo quoque modo non probabilo, id nullo pacto in 

aniino cst mtati nostroo ad imitandum proponi.No autom supposita 

pro vora, neu corrupta pro sinccra bibatur, providoto ut sapientia Thomoo ex 
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ipsis ejus fontibus hauriatur, ant saltom ex iisrivie, quos ab ipso font© dcductos, 
adhuc integros et illimea dccuiTcre corta ot coucors doctoruni hominum scntontia 
ost: sod ab iis, qui exiiide iluxisso diciuitar, to aulom aliunia ct uou aahibribue 
aquis crevorunt, adoloscentiuiii animos arcondos curate.” 

To sum up then: the provisions of the Encyclical u^terni Patris 
are, that in all scniinarios and colleges under the charge of tho 
bishops, Thomism pure and simple, in so far as it is not at variance 
with demonstrated truth, is henceforth to be taught; but that this is 
in no way to prevent the acceptance of other well-established tnith, 
from whatever source it may come. On this last point the document 
is very explicit: “Edicimus libenti gratoquo animo cxcipiendum 
esse quidquid sapienter dictum, quidquid utiliter fucrit a quopiam 
inventum atque cxcogitatum.” All this, it is needless to say, is in 
entire harmony w’ith the spirit of Thomism itself. In order, then, 
that wo may understand what tho intended practical bearing of the 
philosophic movement initiated by the Encyclical is, wo must know 
the general principles and doctrines of that famous system, w'hich so 
many extol to the skies as the greatest monument of speculative 
genius, and so many others deride as more nugatory hair-splitting 
or unproductive threshing of old straw. 

Thomism is neither the one nor tho other of these things. It is 
not even a system, although I have applied that term to it, but only 
the adaptation of a system, as a whole imperfectly understood, to a 
body of almost entirely heterogeneous doctrines. The men who arc 
overawed by it arc generally those W'hose unfamiliarity with Aris¬ 
totle prevents from seeing how little original it is,^ while those who 
contemn it fail to recognise the marvellous skill and acuteness with 
which the doctrines of that philosopher arc used to give unity to the 
disjecta membra of Christian dogma. Originality is a merit of 
which St. Thomas, like the other tradition-honouring men of his 
age, would have been very little proud. lie was, indeed, great 
enough without it. In an age when Christianity had lost its living 
hold upon the hearts of men, he did what man could to force it 
into their intellects, by throwing it into tho only forms which 
these would recognise or accept. Aristotcliani.sm, introduced into 
Christian Europe by the Jews and Arabs in the twelfth century, 
and for a time vainly combated and proscribed by the Church, made 
80 many converts, and so threatened her unity and authority, that 
she was finally induced to accept it, identify ht-’sclf with* it, and 

(1) It i-s a curious tact that Thoniists and Catholics gouerally are, as a rule, very ill- 
acquainted with Aristotle. Even Ro-inini, who wrote a book on him, is hardly an 
exception. One reason for this may he that Greek is usually very badly taught in all 
Catholic schools and colleges outside of Germany. Tho relation of SchoListicism to 
Aristotelianism is carefully treated in a work by Professor Salvatore Talamo of Rome, 
JL'Arifitotelimo della Scolanhca uella Slanu della t'ihaoAa, now in its third edition, and 
not badly in Schneid’s ArhtoteltH in dcr Seholastik (Eichstiidt), now in its second. 
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employ it in defence of the faith which it had been used to under¬ 
mine. This is the real origin of scholastic Christian philosophy, 
whose purpose was, as far as possible, to rationalize religion—or, 
more properly, to show that it did not in any way conflict with the 
claims of reason as then advanced in the name of Aristotle. The 
task, therefore, which presented itself to the schoolmen, of whom 
St. Thomas was the chief, was to determine the precise meaning of 
all the doctrines of the Stagirite, clear th'^m of Arabic interpreta¬ 
tions and additions, and then, comparing thorn with the dogmas of 
Christianity, to show, either that they were fully in accordance with 
these, or, if not, demonstrably selj-inconsistcnt and false. For this 
purpose Aristotle -was studied with almost inconceivable diligence, 
and, to insure a bettor result, the old translations from the Arabic 
were, in St. Thomas’s time, set aside, and others made directly from 
the Greek for his benefit. Though even these new versions were so 
bad that ho must have guessed, rather than found, the sense of 
many passages, and though he did sometimes go astray, still his 
success as a commentator and interpreter of Aristotle is marvellous. 
At all events, it was only after having earned a very just renown by 
extensive efforts in this direction that he set himself to what, after 
his salvation, he must have considered the main end of his life—the 
task of sliowing the conformity of reason to Christian doctrine. 
With this view he produced his two great books, the Swnma de 
Veritutc CnihoUm Fklei contra Oentiks, and the Sannna Tlicohjica,^ 
which really contain all that is usually understood by the term 
Thomism. In the former ho endeavours to reconcile reason with 
revealed truth; in the latter, which, thougli it fills three or four 
folio volumes, was never completed, ho seeks to develop Christian 
dogmatism into a vast, coherent, theoretic system. The grasp and 
acuteness which these works display fairly entitle him to his world¬ 
wide reputation, and render them models of method and logical 
reasoning. 

Thomism, then, may be regarded in two aspects. In the first, it 
is a complex of doctrines for the most part of Aristotelian origin; in 
the second, it is an application of these doctrines to the bringing out 
of the rationality and coherency of the Christian revelation, as 
against certain definite speculative objections and tendencies. These, 
due mainly to tlie influence of the Arabian Peripatetics, derived 
their force mainly from certain assumptions in regard to the nature 
and relations of God and matter, and resulted in an almost Oriental 
pantheism. It was this doctrine, which, us sapping religion at its 

(l) Besides these and his commentaries on Arislotle, his works consist mostly of 
commentaries on the “ ticntcnces,” liooks of the Bible, and Boi-thius, and extended 
treatises on points already hrietty disciissod in the Smnin<c. They fill, according to the 
editions, from seventcon to twenty-three folio volumes. And he died at the age of forty- 
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very foundation, tho Church has always justly dreaded, that St. 
Thomas, in his Summa contra Gentiles, undertook to refute—first, in 
itself, and second, in its application to Christian dogmas. His 
success, on the whole, must be admitted to have been great. He 
showed that there was nothing inherently irrational in tho notion of 
a revelation, or in any of the dogmas of that one which he held to 
have been really made. According to our notions, his next step, after 
speculatively proving the possibility of a revelation, should have been 
to show historically that there were sufficient grounds for believing 
that one had actually taken place. This, however, not being de¬ 
manded by the necessity of the time, did not lie within tho scope of 
St. Thomas, who, accordingly, in his Summa Theologica, not only 
assumes the point,^ but asserts that faith, being based upon tho 
veracity of God, is more certain, though less clear, than knowledge, 
■which depends upon the use of our own faculties. (“ Fides habet 
majorem certitudinem quantum ad firmitatem adhaesionis quam sit 
certitudo scientiac vel intellcctus, quamvis in scientia et intellectu sit 
major evidentia oorum, quibus assentitur." Sum. Th., i. 2, q. 4, 
art. 8.) It follows at once from this that reason, if properly used, can 
never come into conflict wnth faith, and that incompatibility with the 
dogmas of revelation is equivalent to a rediictio ail ahsurdum. (“ Ex 
quo evidenter colligitur, quaicunique argumenta contra fidei docu- 
menta ponantur hcoc ex principiis prirais naturm inditis per so notis 
non recto procedere. Unde nec deraonstrationis vim habent, sed 
vel sunt rationes probabiles vel sopliisticao; et sic ad ea solvenda 
locus relinquitur.” Contra Gentiles, i. 7.) The sources of human 
cognition, then, are two, reason and faith; w’hereof the former, in 
consequence of its limited and fallible powers, is only fit to stand in 
the position of a respectful handmaifl to the latter. To prove this 
relation, and to show its exact nature in every point, was the great 
aim of St. Thomas. 

From this very brief sketch, the nature of Thomisra and its 
entire opposition to the spirit, principles, and method of modern 
thought must be apparent. The one represents files quierens infel- 
lectum, the other intellcctus quccrens (or rather sprrnens) fidem, and 
this is admitted and gloried in by no one so much as by tho Thoraists. 
One of those most prominent in the present movement says:— 

“Our school, trending in llio steps of a universal ai. 1 constant Christian 
tradition, distinguishes two orders of truth, ono rational, the other super- 
rational, and, without separating or confounding them, tries to unite and 

(1) Ho does, indood, in the Summa euutru Gcntika, devote ono brief chapter (i. 6) to 
tho question of the grounds for hulief in the Chiistian revelation; but as ho therein 
assumes the entire credibility of tho gospels and of miracles, his arguments are value¬ 
less for US. It is, of course, needless to remark that historical criticism was as little 
within the power of St. Thomas as of his adversaries. 
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harmonize thorn by means of their mutual relations. Nevertheless, it does not 
overlook their ditforcnco in value, and, while it allows revealed theology to 
develop its content chiefly by the light of the outward word of the incarnate 
Logos, and afterwards by that of other rational criteria, it strives to build up 
and unfold philosophy and science primarily with the criteria of reason, and 
secondarily with those of common sense, history, scientific tradition, and, whore 
it is necessary and useful, also of divine revelation.” * 

Practically interpreted, this means that the dogmas of revelation, 
being assumed as absolutely true and superior to reason, are, as such, 
to be defended against reason by means of Thomism, which is the 
fullest expression of this doctrine. This position brings with it 
certain consequences to which the Church, in endorsing Thomism, 
has once more committed herself. Of these perhaps the most 
important is the theory of the superiority of the Pope to all civil 
authorities, and his right to depose rulers if they disobey him. 
Instead of quoting long passages from St. Thomas’s De Regimine 
Prinetpum, in which he reasons out this doctrine, I will cite one 
from a modern epitomizer of his views, as it will show what these 
mean to Catholics of the present day. 

“ The temporal prince must, in the exercise of his govoinative functions, 
conform to the laws of God and of the Church: if ho abuse his power in 
opposition to, or to the detriment of, tho Church, or for oppression or injury to 
his people, then the Pope has the right to bring him before his tribunal and to 
inflict condign punishment ou him. This is tho famous ‘ ratmie peccati ’ of 
scholasticism, an expression meant to apjily to the case in which tho Pope was 
ju.stificd in judging and punishing a prince. Nowadays, indeed, the bare 
mention of this theory calls forth a shriek of horror. Declamations against tho 
encroachments of tho ambitious mediroval priesthood foim a staple article in all 
our literature, in so fur as it is animated by the common spirit of tho time. It 
might, however, bo worth while once fairly to put tho question, whether this 
higher control over tho princes of tho Middle Ages was not, after all, beneficial 
to their subject peoples. So long as, on tho basis of historic fact, this question 
cannot bo answered with a decided No, all the cheap talk about tho ‘ ambition 
of tho priesthood,’ &c., is only so much chaff, which the first wind of serious 
historical study carries out of sight. Again, what have tho peoples gained since 
their princes made themselves independent of the Pope ? Wo know but too 
well the ruthless despotism under which they foil, and which has continued 
down even to our century. And, at tlio present day, has not tho place of princely 
despotism been occupied by another, all tho more unendurable than Ae first 
that it appears under tho mask of ‘ liberty ’—the despotism of the ‘ modern 
state,’ represented by a ‘ liberal ’ bureaucracy and ‘ liberal ’ majorities ? But 
we have touched a subject upon which we prefer not to enlarge. And wo can 
well afford to hohl our tongues; tho policeman’s knout and tho stones of the 
street cry out in our stead! * ” 

"VYc* are now in a position to say in a few words what the revival 
of Thomism in the seminaries of the Church practically means. It 

(1) Salvatore Talamo, II Jtinnoeame>ilo del Putfiero Tomistieo e la Scienza JUoJenia 
(Three Lectures), Siena, 1878. 

(2) Albert Slbckl, Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, Mainz, 1865, vol. ii. 
p. 732 sq. 
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means that henceforth all the Catholic clergy are to bo carefully in¬ 
doctrinated in a vast system, which lays doAvn, as first principles, that 
reason is the humble servant of faith, and that all civil rulers are vassals 
of the Pope. Since, moreover, the Pope is the infallible exponent of 
the articles of faith, it means to teach that he is the final authority in 
all matters, theoretical and practical, spiritual and temporal. This 
is, of course, no new doctrine, but one that the Catholic Church has 
for many centuries implicitly held. The reaffirmation of it, however, 
by the present Pope, is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that, with¬ 
out directly obtruding them, he holds views with regard to the future 
policy of tlie Church similar to those of his predecessor. It maj', 
indeed, be doubted Avhethcr Leo XIII., had he been in the place of 
Pius IX., would unnecessarily have let all the world into his secret, 
as the latter did; but tliere can be little question that, in the main, 
the programme of the two is the same—to restore the Church to the 
position of authority which she enjoyed in the thirteenth century. 
Put this Avorld of ours is so arranged that it is impossible to ereate 
or restore a condition of things without first creating or restoring 
a condition of thought. No doubt, therefore, the Pope, considering 
his ultimate purpose, acted most judiciously in trying to restore 
that condition of thought which made the Church of the thirtoentli 
century a possibility. Of course, he had other and more immediate 
objects, namely, to secure such instruction for the clergy as should 
enable them to grapple with the A arious forma of modern scepticism 
which threaten the Church’s existence, and to bring about unity of 
doctrine and action among the champions of the faith. As it is 
mainly upon the realisation of these tAvo objects that the attainment 
of the other more distant ones depends, the all-important question 
comes to be, “ Is such realisation possible?” 

Taking up these tAVo objects, then, in the order in Avhich they 
stand, let us first ask, “ Is the study of Thoraism calculated to 
prepare the priesthood for a hand-to-hand battle with the tendencies 
and presuppositions of modern thought ? ” 

In attempting to answer this question, wo must first distinguish 

between the method and the matter of Thomism. No one who has 

CA'cr studied the works of Thomas Aquinas will call in question the 

assertion that, as a means of training the mind to severe, logical, 

continuous processes of thought, they stand almost alone in point 

of excellence. Their author had not written : commentarv on 

¥ 

the Organon in vain. For analysing an argument, or draAving 
out all the points on both sides of a disputed question, his method is 
unrivalled, and few indeed are the scientific or philosophic works 
written in modern times which its application would not prove to 
bo illogical and self-contradictory. Unquestionably, therefore, 
a thorough acquaintance with the method of St. Thomas and a 
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familiarity in handling it cannot fail to give the Roman clergy a 
great advantage over the scientific men of our day, most of whom 
are so badly schooled in logic that it causes them no surprise to be 
told that logic is only a branch of algebra! ^ This advantage was par¬ 
ticularly marked in the case of Rosmini, who, being an enthusiastic 
student of St. Thomas’s logical method, found the works of many 
modern thinkers, oven of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, an easy prey. 
And, no doubt, if the gifted men among the Roman clergy adopt 
the same method, they will either compel scientific men to learn 
logic and write logically, or else will undermine all belief in the 
results of modem science. The possibility that we shall bo reduced 
to a choice between these alternatives is an outlook by no means dis¬ 
couraging. 

But, after all, the method of St. Thomas can bo of service to the 
Church only in so far as it aids to defend and propagate his 
doctrines. Now since these, as we have seen, are in the main 
utterly opposed to the whole tendency of modern thought, and 
modern thought is anything but logical, we may very much doubt 
whether logic can ever seriously alter it. Men’s practical convic¬ 
tions are, after all, rarely much influenced, and more rarely still 
created, by logical processes, which are useful only to systematize a 
consciousness already otherwise arrived at. Now the consciousness 
of our age, in spite of all its draw^backs, is, at bottom, decidedly 
Christian, but as decidedly opposed to ecclcsiasticism and authority. 
In other words, it has absorbed the eternal spirit of Christianity, 
and therewith made itself free from any temporary form. If the 
Church had undertaken to put herself at the head of a movement 
to restore in all its fulness the spirit of Cliristianity, faitli in the 
existence of an order of things corresponding to our highest aspira¬ 
tions, hope that “ somehow good will be the final goal of ill,” and 
unbounded charity, material, moral, and intellectual, there can bo 
little doubt that, as soon as the earnestness of her purposes had 
become manifest, she W'ould have had every good element in tho 
world, if not at her feet, at least on her side. Instead of this, 
however, she has chosen to endeavour to bring back one of the 
temporary forms of Christianity, a form which, at best, never con¬ 
tained much of its spirit, and which looked to logic, instead of to 
living practical conviction, for its justification. Had faith been alive, 
Thomism had not been needed, and Thomism, with all its merits, 
never succeeded in reviving it. It inspired a Dante, indeed; but 

(l) This is tho doctrine of 13ooIe and of all that haro adopted his system. Indeed, 
since Bentham, and more especially since Hamilton, so utterly mistook the nature of 
judgment as to quantify the predicate, logic, especially in England, has been little more 
than an ignominious testimony to the absence of metaphysical ability. The Thomists 
make light work of the philosophy of the modem English school. 
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Danto sang the requiem of the ages of faith. Faith, like a dream, 
is broken as soon as it becomes self-conscious. 

We may conclude, then, that the Church, in attempting to restore, 
by means of Thomism, the decaying depository of the faith, instead 
of striving to become its living embodiment, has, for the present, 
thrown away her only chance of placing herself in a hopeful attitude 
to the modern world. Tier logicians, with the powerful weapons of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, may, and doubtless will, succeed in 
demolishing much that now passes under the name of science ; they 
may even demonstrate the possibility of a revelation ; but that they 
will ever prove that a revelation has been made, and that the Pope is 
the infallible exponent of it, will be believed only by those who think 
that logic can work miracles. In a pastoral, which in 1876 the 
Bishop of Perugia, now Pope Leo XIII., addressed to the clergy of 
his diocese, ho says: “ Nowadays it is not this or that particular 
truth that is attacked, but the very foundation, without which there 
can be no superstructure, that is being sapped. The question no 
longer is, ‘What is the true meaning of God’s Word?’ but, ‘Has God 
spoken ? ’ ” ^ Now this is the very question which the Church refuses 
to discuss, and to which neither the method nor the matter of 
Thomism is calculated to give a satisfactory answer. Upon it 
depends the whole doctrine of the Church’s and the Pope’s 
authority, which, therefore, cannot bo invoked to decide it. His¬ 
torical criticism put it, and only historical criticism can answer it. 
But historical criticism is unknown to Thomism, which, therefore, 
while it may confirm faith in those who already have it, can never 
awake it in those who have it not. 

In respect to the second of the Pope’s immediate objects, the out¬ 
look is still poorer. If Aristotelianism is not altogether a coherent 
system, but one susceptible of many widely divergent interpretations, 
Thomism, which is based on it, is still more open to these imputations. 
To expect, therefore, that the mere study of it should bring about 
unity of philosophical conviction in the Church would be both foolish 
and indicative of ignorance, seeing that even now there are at least 
three interpretations of it current, the Dominican, the Jesuit, and the 
Bosminian. Of this difficulty the Pope is fully aw’are, and, to remove 
it, has encouraged the establishment of Academies for the study of 
St. Tniomas and for the discussion and settlement of his tenets.® Of 

(1) Ruggiero Bonghi, Leone XIII. e VItalia, segnito dal testo eomphto delle tre Tasforali 
del Cardinal Feed, le sue Toesie Latine e la prima Allocuzione di Leone XIII. Milano, 
Fratelli Trevee, 1878. 

(2) To provide against all differences of opinion that might arise from a corrupt text, 
the Popo has ordered that a now and complete edition of St. Thomas’s works bo issued 
under the direction of Cardinals di Luca, Simeon i, and Zigliara, and has assigned 
300,000 francs to defray the expenses of the same. This new edition, which Cardinal 
Zigliara informs me will differ very widely from any of the previous ones, not excepting 
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these there are now several in Italy; but the most important is that 
which was inaugurated > t Borne on the 8th May, 1880, under the im¬ 
mediate auspices of the Pope, whose brother. Cardinal Pecci, delivered 
the inaugural address. In the council of this Academy, which 
consists of five members appointed by the Pope, and is charged with 
the duty of electing the other academicians, whose number is con¬ 
fined to thirty, the Dominican element predominates, the Jesuit is 
fairly represented, and the Rosminian is absent. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this is evident. 

The purpose of this Academy is— 

“To explain, defend, and propagate tho doctrine of St. Thomas, especially 
tho philosophical part of it, and accurately to observe everything laid down in 
the Encyclical ^dtHertii Patria." 

Its duties are— 

“First, to unito its eflbrts with those of other Academies having tho .sarao 
aim in everywhere restoring Christian philosophy as set forth by St. Thomas 
Aquinas; second, to keep itself informed respecting all moro important books 
and periodicals, especially such as treat of philosophical matters, and respecting 
the condition of tho sciences in all parts of tho world ; third, to produce essays, 
and, if necessary, books to correct dangerous errors, or to illustrate and develop 
philosophical doctrine; fourth, to attend diligently to the training of teachers, 
who shall be specially fitted to give instruction in scholastic philosoph}’.” 

At the meetings of tho Academy, whicb are to tako place once a 
fortnight, essays, previously assigned and approved by the council, 
are to be read, new publications discussed, and measures adopted to 
refute and rectify any errors these may contain. At tho end of each 
year the best essays arc to be printed. The members of tho council 
arc to give instruction in Thomism to promising youths who have 
completed a philosophical curriculum. These alumni are to be 
allowed to read essays on philosophical subjects before the Academy; 
those of them who distinguish themselves arc to receive prizes, while 
those who, after a two years’ course, pass a two hours’ examination 
before the council, are to receive a diploma of Doctor of Philosophy, 
authorising them to give instruction in Thomism. 

These provisions, Avhich I have taken from the Leyes^ of the 
Academy, sufficiently show its spirit and purposes. It is to study and 
define Thomism, apply Thomist principles to the refutation t)f all new 
doctrines that promise to be dangerous, and to train a new race of 
Thomist champions. The interesting question now comes to be; 
What will be the effect of the Academy’s decisions regarding points of 

oven the 3litio Piana, hitherto erroneously supposed very accurate, will include the 
commentary of Cardinal de Vio Caietani on the Suinma Theologica, and that of Francesco 
di Silvestris of Ferrarfi on tho Suinma contra Gentiles. 

(1) Though these Leges are not published, and I owe the possession of a copy of Uiem 
to the kindness of one of tho members of the counci', I believe I am committing no 
indiscretion in making these eic tracts. 

VOL. XXXII. N.S. 
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philosophical doctrine ? Supposing, for example, that on tho autho¬ 
rity of St. Thomas’s commentary to the third chapter of tho third 
hook of Aristotle’s Metaphysics {Lectio VI.) ^ it were to decide, in 
favour of the llosminians and against the Jesuits, that St. Thomas held 
the idea of being to be prior to all sense experience, would any autho¬ 
rity, Papal or other, be invoked to prohibit the Jesuits from teaching 
or holding their own view ? Unless this should be done, it is hard to 
see how the Academy could contribute much to bring about unity of 
thought; for neither tho Jesuits nor any other body of men would 
renounce a favourite doctrine on account of the mere inauthoritative 
opinion of an Academy. It should seem, therefore, that in some way 
or other tho decisions of the Academy must bo made binding upon 
the whole Church, and no authority would be sufficient to ensure 
this other than that of the Pope. Of course, it would not be necessary 
for him to erect the deliverances of his Academy into dogmas of faith ; 
still, if ho should issue encyclicals recommending the teaching of 
certain doctrines and the discouragement of others, the practical 
effect would, to a largo extent, bo tho same. It might, indeed, oven 
be worse; for whereas he would be sure to bind all Catholics honestly 
desirous of submitting in all things to the will of the head of the 
Church, he would leave those whoso submission was of the lip more 
than of the heart to continue their own teachings, all the while 
ioudly professing to do the opposite. How this might be done is 
forcibly illustrated by the manner in which the Jesuits have behaved 
ill regard to tho doctrines of Posraini. Of this wo have already 
spoken. 

In regard, then, to the authority of the Academy’s decisions, there 
would seem to he only two alternatives possible. Either they will 
depend for their authority upon the r('asons adduced in support of 
them, or they will be invested with external authority by the Pope. 
In the former case, inasmuch as all men are not open to conviction 
by tho same reasons, it is to be feared (hat the decisions will not be 
universally acccjited; in tho latter, while they certainly will com¬ 
mand the sincere respect and compliance of that large body who are 
honestly desirous of yielding in all things to the will of the Pope, 
they wdll be accepted only in form, and set at nought in practice, by 
that still larger body who, under tho many-coloured cloak of abject 
submission, arc ever working to compass their own ends. In neither 
case will unity of thought and harmony of action bo the result. 
Indeed those ends seem attainable only on one condition, viz., 
that the decisions should always turn out in favour of the Jesuit 

(1) It is ono of tho inc.xplicahlc things of tho worlti liow so many persons persist in 
fonsidcring Ari.stotle a sensist, in spite of his clear declaration, “O yvtapil^uv di>ayKaiov 
rip if'ioTiv yvuipi^ovri icai i/Kftv fx>ivra dvayKaiov (Cf. St. Thomas’s Commentary). 'I’lio 
tabula rasa of the Peripatetics was, after all, a tabula with dofinito qualities. AVo do 
not make writing tablets of air or water, or even of rough granite. 
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party, in which case it woxild certainly use all its powerful influence 
to impose them on the whole Church. Should this happen, and it is 
not improbable, then the thought of the Church will fall more irrevo¬ 
cably than ever into the power of those who are the cause of her present 
isolation. We may, therefore, conclude that the present philosophical 
movement will either fail of its purpose to bring about uniformity of 
doctrine, or will attain it only at the terrible expense of all liberty of 
thought and on condition of allowing the retrograde party to have its 
own way. We have seen that it is not lil- < ly to revive faith in those 
who do not already possess it; and, taking the two things together, 
we may further conclude that, since it is not calculated cither to restore 
the world to the Church or the Church to the world, or oven to effect 
a compromise between them, the ultimate aim of bringing back that 
condition of thought and things which existed in the thirteenth 
century is very unlikely to be realised. 

Such is the aspect which the movement presents in the light of 
present conditions. No one, however, can guess the conclusions of 
the syllogisms in the logic of events, the premises having always, to 
a certain degree, that contingency which belongs to human freedom 
of volition. Before the Church have time to commit herself irre¬ 
vocably to staking her all upon an attempt to restore a past form 
of Christian organization and thought, she may, through the eyes of 
now generations, ntpllovcn pfitrilnia, see deeper into the life-giving 
spirit of Christ’s religion, and, animated by its “ sweetness and light,” 
throw herself into the path traced out for her by the gi-eat persecuted 
Uosmini, to find herself, after a brief space, at the hospitable door of 
a world which needs her and which she needs. It may then be seen 
that the Holy Spirit has been with her, not to keep her from erring 
by the annihilation of her moral liberty, which would be a poor gift, 
but to protect her from the consequences of hei- errors, by ever turn¬ 
ing back her wandering feet into the ways of simple faith, hope, and 
charity. For tho moment, indeed, anj' such liearty reconciliation 
appears to bo distant and utopian, and the clioice to bo presented 
clear to the world between absolute authority in thought and pure 
rationalism. In other words, tho world is now asked to decide 
whether it will acknowledge a God that speaks through tho lips of 
one man, and bow its reason before his utterances, or a God tliaf 
speaks tlirough and in the conscience and reason of all men, and whose 
voice grows more audible as the one becomes purer and tho other 
clearer and stronger. 

TiiojiAs Davidson. 
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I coMi: from mountains under other stars 
Tlian those reflected in iny waters hero; 

Athwart broM<l realms, beneath large skies, I flow, 

Eetwecii the Libyan and Arabian hills, 

And merge at last into tlie great Mid-Sea; 

And make this land of Egypt. All is mine: 

The palm-trees and the doves among the palms. 

The corn-fields and the flowers among the corn. 

The patient oxen and the crocodiles, 

The ibis and the heron and the hawk, 

The lotus and the thick papyrus reeds. 

The slant-sailed boats that flit before the wind 
Or up my rapids ropes hale heavily ; 

Yea, even all the massive temple-fronts 
With all their columns and huge ctKgies, 

The pyramids and Memnon and the Sphinx, 

This Cairo and tlic City of the Greek 
As Mempliis and the hundred-gated Thebes, 

Sais and Dendcrah of Isis queen ; 

Ilave groM’u because I fed them with full life. 

And flourish only while I feed them still. 

P’or if I stint my fertilizing flood, 

Gaunt famine reaps among the sons of men 
Who have not corn to rciip for all tluiy sowed. 

And blight and laiiguishmeiit ai” everywhere ; 

And when I have withdrawn or turned aside 
To other realms my ever-flowing streams. 

The old realms withered from their old renown. 

The sands came over them, the desert-sands. 

Incessantly <‘ucroachiug, numberless 
Eeyond my W'atcr-drops, and bui’icd them, 

And all is silence, solitude and death, 

Exanimate silence while the w'aste winds howl 
•Over the sad immeasurable w'astc;. 

Dusk memories haunt me of an infinite past. 

Ages and cycles brood above my springs. 

Though I remember not my primal birth. 

So ancient is my being and august, 

(l) The Author of this poem died lamenhibly enough, and prematurely, in University 
College Hospital, shortly after correcting the proof, at the end of last month. 
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I know not anything more venerable ; 

Unless, perchance, the vaulting skies that hold 
The sun and moon and stars that shine on me ; 

The air that breathes upon me with delight; 

And Earth All-Mother, all-beneficent. 

Who held her mountains forth like opulent breasts 
To cradle me and feed me with their snows, 

And hollowed out the great sea to receive 
My overplus of flowing energy: 

Blessed for ever be our Mother Earth. 

Only, the mountains that must feed my springs 
Year after year and every year with snows 
As they have fed innumerable years, 

'rhese mountains they are evermore the same, 
Booted and motionless; the solemn heavens 
Are evermore the same in stable rest; 

The sun and moon and stars that shine on me 
Are evermore the same although they move: 

I solely, moving ever without pause. 

Am evermore the same and not the same; 

Pouring myself away into the sea. 

And self-renewing from the farthest heights ; 
Ever-fresh waters streaming down and down. 

The one old Nilus constant through their change. 

The creatures also whom I breed and feed 
Perpetually perish and dissolve, 

And other creatures like them take their place. 

To perish in their turn and bo no more : 

My profluent waters perish not from life. 

Absorbed into the everliving sea 
Whoso life is in their full replenishment. 

Of all these creatures whom I breed and feed 
One only with his works is strange to me. 

Is strange and admirable and pitiable, 

As homeless where all others arc at home. 

My crocodiles arc happy in my slime, 

And bask and seize their prey, each for itself, 

And leave their eggs to hatch in the hoi sun. 

And die, their lives fulfilled, and are no more. 

And others bask and prey and leave their eggs. 

My doves they build choir nests, each pair its own. 
And feed their callow young, each pair its own. 
None serves another, each one serves itself; 
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All glean alike about my fields of grain. 

And all the nests they build them are alike. 

And arc the selfsame nests they built of old 
Before the rearing of the pyramids, 

Before great Ilekatompylos was reared ; 

Their cooing is tlio cooing soft and sweet 
That murmured plaintively at evening-tide 
In pillared Karnak as its pillars rose ; 

And they arc happy floating through my palms. 

But Man, the admirable, the pitiable. 

These sad-eyed peoples of the sons of men. 

Are as the children of an alien race 
Planted among my children, not at home. 

Changelings aloof from all my family. 

The one is servant and the other lord. 

And many myriads serve a single lord : 

So was it when the pyramids were reared. 

And sphinxes and huge columns and wrought stones 
Were haled long lengthening Icagties ado^vn my banks 
By himdreds groaning with the stress of toil 
And groaning under the taskmaster’s scourge. 

With many falling foredone by the way, 

Tlalf-starvod on lentils, onions and scant bread; 

So is it now with these poor fellaheen 
To W'hom my annual bounty brings fierce toil 
With scarce enough of food to keep-in life. 

They build mud huts and spacious palaces; 

And in the huts the moiling mi'Uons dwell, 

And in the palaces their sumptuous lords 
Pampercid with all the choicest things I yield: 

Most admirable, most pitiable Man. 

Also their peoples ever are at war. 

Slaying and slain, burning and ravaging. 

And one yields to anolhor and they pass. 

While I flow evermore the same great Nile, 

The ever-young and ever-uncient Kile; 

The swarthy is succeeded by the dusk. 

The dusky by the pale, the pale again 
By sunburned turbaned tribes loug-linen-robcd : 

And with these changes all things (jhange and pass, 

All things but Me and this old I.aud of mine, 

Their dwellings, habitudes and garbs and tongues : 

I hear strange voices; ^ never more the voice 

(1) “ and Nilua hearoth strange voices.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Austere priests chanted to the boat of doatli 
Gliding across the Acherusian lake, 

Or satraps parleyed in the Pharaoh’s halls; 

Never the voice of mad Cambyses’ hosts. 

Never the voice of Alexander’s Greece, 

Never the voice of Coesar’s haughty Pome : 

And with tlie peoples and the languages. 

With the great Empires still the great Creeds change; 
They shift, they change, they vai Ish like thin dreams. 
As unsubstantial as the mists that rise 
After my overflow from out my fields, 
in silver fleeces, golden volumes, rise. 

And melt away before the mounting sun; 

While I flow onward solely permanent 
Amidst their swiftly-passing pageantry. 

]*oor men. most admirable, most pitiable, 

With all their changes all their great Creeds change ; 
f<"or Man, this alien in my family. 

Is alien most in this, to cherish dreams 
And brood on visions of eternity. 

And build religions in his brooding brain 
And in the dark depths awe-fidl of his soul. 

My other children live their little lives, 

Arc born and reach their pi*ime and slowl}”- fiiil, 

And all their little lives are self-fulfilled ; 

They die and arc no more, content with age 
And weary with infirmity. Hut man 
Has f(‘ar and hope and phantasy and awe 
And wistful yearnings and uusated lovers 
That strain beyond the limits of his life. 

And therefore Gods and Demons, Heaven and Hell: 
Tills Man, the admirable, the pitiable. 

Lo, I look backward some few thoiisaud years, 

And see men bewing temples in my rocks 
With seated forms gigantic fronting them. 

And solemn labyrinthine <'ataeoinbs 

With tombs all pictured with fair scones of life 

And .'scenes and .symbols of mysterious death ; 

And planting avenues of sphinxes forth. 

Sphinxes couched calm, whose passionless regard 
Sets timeless riddles to bewildered time, 

Forth from my sacred banks to other fanes 
Islanded in the boundless sea of air, 
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Upon whose walls and colonnades are carved 
Tremendons hieroglyphs of secret things ; 

I sec embalming of the bodies dead 
And judging of the disembodied souls ;' 

T see Ihc sacred animals alive, 

And statues of the various-headed gods. 

Among them tliroiied a woman and a babe. 

The goddess crescent-horned, the babe divine. 

Then 1 flow forward some few thousand years. 

And sec new temples shining with all grace. 

Whose sculptured gods arc beautiful human forms. 
Then I flow forward not a thousand years^ 

And see again a woman and a babe. 

The woman haloed and the babe divine; 

And everywhere that symbol of the cross 
I know aforetime in the ancient days, 

The emblem then of life but now of death. 

Then I flow forward some few hundred years. 

And see again the crescent, now supremo 

On lofty cupolas and minarets 

Whence voices sweet and solemn call to prayer. 

So the men change along my changeless stream. 

And change their Faiths ; but T yield all alike 
Sweet water for their drinking, .sweet as wine. 

And pure sweet water for their lustral rites : 

For thirty generations of my corn 
Outlast a generation of my men. 

And thirty generations of my men 
Outlast a generation of their god^ • 

O admirable, pitiable Man, 

My child, 3 ^ct alien in my family. 

And I through all these generations flow 
Of corn and men and gods, all-bountiful. 

Perennial through their tran.sientncss, still fed 
By earth with waters in abundancy ; 

And as I flowed here long before they were. 

So may I flow when they no longer are. 

Most like the serpent of eternity : 

Blessed for ever be our Mother Karth. 

James Thomson. 


Noik, 1881. 



MR. LECKY AND GEORGE IIT.' 

Tun tliird and fourth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s HMory of the Eighteenth 
Century, which wore published last April, bring us down to the 
year 1783, the year with which the eighteenth century itself may 
properly bo said to terminate. That, so to speak, is the end of its 
career. It lingers on for some years longer; but all that is peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, it seems then to disappear and a now era to 
begin. We may observe towards the end of this period a remarkable 
convergence of events, the respective conclusions of various subor¬ 
dinate dramas which have now run their course and agitato the 
world no longer. At this point they empty themselves into the main 
stream of history, and are lost to view. The Peace of Versailles, the 
defeat and death of JTyder AH, the new Irish Constitution, the resig¬ 
nation of Lord North, the formation of the Coalition Ministry and 
final victory of Mr. Pitt, each in its place marks the end of something 
old and the beginning of something new : while taken altogether they 
concentrate on this particular epoch a degree and a quality of interest 
for any parallel to which we must go ba<;k at least to the Revolution. 
Our old empire is lost to us in America, and a new one is born to us 
in Asia. Our ancient rivalry with the old French monarchy is 
over. The system on which Ireland has so long been governed is 
now to be abandoned, and she is to try the experiment of perfect 
legislative independence. The great parliamentary struggle between 
the King and the Whigs is at un cud, and out of it have emerged 
the two new parties which constitute the political organization of our 
own time. Even our manners and our literature testify to the silent 
change which is passing over the world. The old stateliness, and 
something of the old brilliancy, is fading out of both. All that men 
have looked out upon for the last threescore years and ten is about 
to vanish. It is the sunset of the old regime. The morning is to 
break in thunder, but the evening is calm and fair. There is yet 
a little pause, a little interval, between the old order and the new; 
but it is at this point rather than in J7§9, and much more than 
in 1800, that the two shake hands with, and say farewell to, each other. 
Henceforth men arc to look out upon a scene on which, mutatin 
mutandis, we still continue to gaze, though it, too, may be nearer to 
its end than they suspect, as the other was a hundred years ago. 

With the accession of George III. wo see two rival principles of 
foreign policy beginning to contend for the mastery in the counsels 

(1) A History of England in tho Eighteenth Century. By "W. E. II. Lecky. Vols. 
iii. and iv. London: Longmans. 
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of the English Government. The House of Hanover was now firmly 
established on the throne. Disaffection was extinct in England and 
impotent in Scotland, and though the Erench had not abandoned all 
idea of using the Stuart family as a weapon against Great Jlritain, 
nobody on this side tiie Cliannel gave himself a moment’s uneasiness 
on the subject. Now, therefore, the time seemed to have arrived for 
putting an end to the system which had brought so much odium on 
George I. and George 11., and for once more making the King 
of England “ the most popular man in his dominions.” We could 
now at last afford to cut ourselves adrift from that network of 
Gennan alliances and German subsidies by which the English people 
had been grieved for more than forty years, and from which it had 
always been the object of the Tory party to extricate them. G ranting, 
for the sake of argument, that they had been necessary at one time, 
that time had happily gone by. Nothing would cement the young 
King’s popularity so strongly as his willingness to enter into thc^^e 
views; and it might be said, perhaps, to be the only thing wanting to 
consolidate the power of his dynasty. This was the Tory policy. It 
cannot be denied that it was a national policy, and no one had been 
a more passionate adherent of it at an earlier period than Pitt him¬ 
self, who was now Secretary of State. 

On the other hand lay the necessity for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, leaving the safety of our Hanoverian dominions dependent 
on our German allies. It might not have been impossible, perhaps, after 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, to have reverted to the French 
alliance w’hich had been the policy of Jlolingbroke, and which necessity 
and his own sagacity hud made the policy of Walpole. But after 
the blow's which wo had inflicted on France both in India and America 
during the Seven Years’ \7ar, it had become useless to think of any¬ 
thing of the kind, and w'o had only to consider how best we could 
disable her liostility. The Family Compact concluded between 
France and Spain in August, 1701, came in to exasperate the 
situation; and though the English Cabinet refused to make the 
compact by itself a casm helli against Spain, thereby causing the 
immediate resignation of Mr. Pitt, they were obliged to do six 
months afterwards what be would have done at once, and by the 
conquest of Ilavannah and the I’hilippino Islands sjxjedily brought 
Spain upon her knees. The two Courts now recognised the necessity 
for peace, and the only question with England w is whether it should 
bo granted—whether she had yet done enough to secure herself from 
the future vengeance of the humiliated Powers. 'Pitt, who had now 
been joined in opposition hy the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Temple, said, No ; we must yet further humiliate the House of 
Bourbon. For this object he threw himself zealously into the 
German system, which he had once as strenuously condemned, and 
would have continued the war until the navies of France and Spain 
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had been swept from the seas, and their colonies and commerce 
annihilated. This was the Whig policy. The Tories, whoso object, 
as we have seen, was to disentangle England from Geimany, thought 
enough had been done when the original object of the Seven Years’ 
War had been attained, Great Britain at the same time receiving 
such ample accessions of territory in compensation for her exertions 
and expenditure. 

It is easy to sec that there is a good deal to be said for each of 
these views; that both might well be inspired by wise and patriotic 
motives; and that both were probably intermingled with elements of 
a less exalted character. There can be no question at all that the eman¬ 
cipation of England from the German system was a salutary and 
statesmanlike policy ; but there is reason to believe that l^ord Bute’s 
anxiety for peace was quite as much dictated by his jealousy of Mr. 
Pitt as by his zeal for the interests of England. It is equally indis¬ 
putable that it would have been much to the advantage of this 
country could she have reduced France and Spain to such utter 
prostration as to have disabled them from renewing the war fifteen 
years afterwards. But it likewise remains to be considered, as Lord 
Macaulay very candidly admits, that Mr. Pitt had won his fame and 
popularity in the prosecution of the war; that this was the sphere 
in which he felt himself best qualified to shine; and that if the 
war were continued he was pretty sure to be recalled to power. A 
man easily persuades himself that what is for his own good is also for 
the good of the public, and there is no reason to suppose that Pitt was 
an exception to the rule. Mr. Lecky complains that the Peace of 
Paris, like the Peace of U trccht, was prompted by the wish to exclude 
a great man from power “ who was pre-eminently fitted to carry on 
the war.” But if the great man’s pre-eminent fitness for war makes 
him indifierent to peace, and desirous of a perpetual theatre upon which 
to exhibit his pre-eminence, there is no alternative but to exclude him. 

On public grounds alone, and apart from any ulterior views which 
may have influenced either party, the arguments in favour of the 
peace seem to me to be conclusive. Mr. Lecky and Lord Stanhope both 
think it was “ inadequate.” But the former, at all events, seems to 
answer himself when he tells us that such a policy as Pitt’s “ could 
hardly fail to make national animosities indelible. It is probable 
that Franco would have resisted it to tho uttennost; and it rested 
not only on exaggerated feelings of national jealousy, but also on 
very narrow and erroneous views of the nature of commerce.” 
Tho further question remains, Whether it would have been possible 
to reduce France and Spain to such a condition of impotence as would 
alone have justified the adoption of Mr. Pitt’s principles ? I believe 
it would have been totally impossible, and that it was idle therefore 
to prolong hostiUties which had no other object in view. We had 
got all we wanted for ourselves, and by continuing the war should 
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only Have added fuel to the French desire for revenge, without suc¬ 
ceeding after all in placing it beyond their reach. The peace of 1763 
was described by Lord Granville, “the greatest authority,” says 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, “ on foreign politics in England,” as “ the most 
glorious and honourable which this country had ever made.” Lord 
Edmund himself is wholly in favour of it. It had, wo know, the full 
approval and support of his celebrated ancestor. Lord Shelburne, who, 
whatever his failings, was a statesman of the first class, and honest 
even to perversity. “ The details of the treaty,” says Mr. Massey, 
“ arc open to criticism; but it secured to this country everything 
worth having, or that she was likely to be able to maintain.” 

"Wo have dealt with the more emphasis on the merits of the Peace 
of Paris, because it can hardly be doubted that the circumstance by 
which it was accompanied confirmed those impressions which the 
King liad received from his education, and determined the bias of his 
mind in relation to political parties for the remainder of his reign 
With all these arguments in favour of concluding peace, George III., 
on his accession to the throne, found the Whig party obstinately bent 
on war, solely, as it would seem to him, because their own interests 
required it. For a similar reason, as it appeared, Pitt, who had 
formerly thundered against German engagements, was now thunder- 
ing against the abandonment of them. This was the young King’s 
first experience of party politics, as party politics were then under¬ 
stood, Mr. Lecky speaks volumes when he says, that had the peace 
“ been negotiated by other statesmen it would probably have been 
favourably received.” The effect upon the King’s mind was what 
might have been anticipated. His reading and education had 
taught him much of the evils of party. ITis first entrance into 
public life showed him them in full operation. He was only two 
and twenty, and the impression then made upon his mind was as 
vivid after fifty years as when he first told Mr. Pitt that his system 
of governing by the great Revolution Families “ would not do.” 

On the cabals and complications which make the first ten years 
of George III.’s reign one of the most bewildering chapters of 
modern history, Mr. Lecky does not linger very long. That pictur¬ 
esque border-land, in which politics, history, and biography all melt 
into each other, and which to literary artists like Macaulay 
presents inexhaustible attractions, apparently has littlo charm for 
him. We ourselves have but two remarks to mal e on his account of 
the numerous administrations which are crowded into this brief 
period. At p. 99, vol. iii., we find the following:— 

“ It has often been said that the democratic character which Parliament has 
in the present century assumed has weakened the executive, and produced an 
excessive number of feeble ministries, but in no period of English history was 
this evil more conspicuous than in the first years of George III. In less than 
six years England had been ruled by the xinited ministry of Pitt and Newcastle, 
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by the ministry of Newcastle alone, by the ministry of Bute, by the ministry 
of Grenville, and afterwards of Grenville and Bedford, and lastly by that of 
Rockingham.” 

Now this is just one of those half-statements of which we have so 
often to complain in Mr. Lecky, for it suggests that aristocracy is no 
better calculated than democracy to prevent this “ excessive number 
of feeble ministries." We know not if this is Mr. Lecky's meaning, 
but it is clearly what his words imply. Now the reason why 
George III., between 1760 and 1770, had almost as many ministries 
as there were years, lies in the fact that the aristocracy which lent 
the element of permanence to our older administrations was at that 
time broken up and divided agaiiist itself, not only into two parties, 
but into four or five. As soon as the system of party regained a 
healthier condition, government again became permanent. With 1783 
the system started on a new career, parties continuing for just half 
a century to be only two in number, divided from each other by 
one or two well-defined principles. And it is a remarkable fact that 
during those fifty years we had exactly the same number of adminis¬ 
trations as we had during the previous ten—namely eight; while 
during the fifty years which have elapsed since the Reform Bill of 
1832 we have had no less than seventeen. I attribute the difierence 
myself to what is undoubtedly a product of democracy—the growth, 
that is, in the House of Commons of three or four parties instead of 
two, reproducing to some extent and under very different conditions 
the same spectacle which greets us in the first decade of George III. 
The inference is that the party system does not work well with more 
than two parties; and it is in the subdivision of parties at the present 
moment that the great obstacle to " firm and settled governments ” 
exists, and the greatest danger to parliamentary government is to be 
found. Mr. Lecky, at p. Ill, secs what was wanted to give per¬ 
manence to administration in 1765; but he omits to notice the not un¬ 
reasonable inference that similar causes may produce similar effects 
at the present day, and that the redivision of the House of Commons 
into two distinct parties, separated from each other by clear and in¬ 
telligible principles, and not by factitious differences arising from 
traditions or connections, is all that is wanted to give the result 
required. As soon as this change took place in the reign of George III., 
governments became permanent, and in proportion as we have 
reverted to the state of things which existed before that change have 
they become unstable. 

The second point to which we desire to call attention is Mr. 
Lecky*8 account of Pitt’s second administration in 1766 {vide vol. iii. 
pp. 111—113) 

In this strangely incoherent ministry Temple had no place. His influence 
over his brother-in-law had, during the last few months, been most disastrously 
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displayed, but the relations between them had been rapidly becoming strained. 
They differed about the Stamp Act; for Temple, on this question, agreed with 
his brother, George Grenville. They differed about Wilkes; for Pitt, though 
condemning tho legal proceedings of which he was the object, never concealed 
his contempt for that demagogue. They differed in party politics; for Templo 
was now steadily gravitating towards Grenville.” 

Tho key to tho situation is the policy of the Grenville “ connec¬ 
tion.” The Grenvilles called themselves Whigs, but they did not 
belong to tho Revolution Pamilies, and were jealous of their ascen¬ 
dancy. Early in George III.’s reign it became their object to hold 
the balance between the Families and the Tories, and to make them¬ 
selves necessary to the King whichever of tho two was in power. 
Their great relation, Pitt, who had married Lord Temple’s sister, 
they relied upon for assisting them in their scheme. But Pitt had 
no mind to go any way but his own, and though prevented by his 
relatives from joining Lord Rockingham in 1765, ho refused in tho 
following year to form a purely Pitt and Grenville Government, 
which had long been the dream of his brother-in-law. The Grenvilles 
in fact wished to use Pitt, and Pitt wished to use the Grenvilles. 
That is the secret of the quarrel in 1766. But the general poKcy 
of tho Grenvilles, their scheme, that is, of making themselves neces¬ 
sary to every administration in turn, is visible in its effects at many 
subsequent periods, down even to the year 1829. They were tho 
youngest of the “ connections ” against which George HI. revolted, 
and they outlived all the rest. Some resemblance to these connec¬ 
tions may be traced both in the Canningites and the Peelites. Sir 
G. Comewall Lewis, writing in 1859, points out the similarity be¬ 
tween the position then occupied by the Peelites, and the position 
of the Grenville party in 1821. But there was this essential dis¬ 
tinction between the old connections tind the new, namely, that the 
former were hereditary, and transmitted from generation to genera¬ 
tion, while the latter have depended exclusively on the reputation 
of particular individuals. 

As the object of this article is rather to illustrate the political and 
parliamentary history of tho period from Mr. Lecky’s pages, than to 
follow him step by step, we may pass over the details of tho American 
War, merely quoting in passing a very remarkable passage bearing 
closely, not only on George III.’s experience of party, but also 
on very recent events :— 

“ The object of maintaining tho tea duty was, cf course, to assert tho right 
of Parliament to impose port duties, and this assertion was thought necessary 
on account of tho recent conduct and language of tho Americans. At the same 
time North, like Grenville, continually maintaiued that the plan of obliging 
America to pay for her own army might have been easily and peaceably carried 
out, had the condition of English parties rendered possible any steady, syste¬ 
matic, and united policy. It was tho changes, tho vacillation, divisions, and 
weaknesses of EngUsh ministries, tho utter disintegration of English parties, 
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the rapid alternations of severity and indtxlgence, the existence in Parliament 
of a powerful section who had at every step of the struggle actively supported 
the Americans and encouraged them to resist, the existence outeido Parliament 
of a still more demooraiic party mainly occupied with fpolitical agitation—it 
was these things’ which had chiefly lured the colonies to their present state of 
anarchy, had rendered all resistance to authority a popular thing, and had 
introduced the habit of questioning the validify of Acts of Parliament. The 
ovil, however, was accomplished. Tho plan of making America pay for her 
defence was virtually abandoned, and the ministers were only trying feebly 
and ineffectually to uphold the docti'ino of the Declaratory Act, that Parliament 
had a right to draw a revenue from America, by maintaining a duty which was 
fully in accordance with American precedents, and which was a positive boon 
to the American people.” 

The reader may be left to make the application of these remarks for 
himself. Our present business is not so much with the war as with 
the peace which followed tho revolt of our colonies. 

Tho war, no doubt, popular as it was for a long time, destroyed 
Lord North’s ministry, and with it the position which the King had 
so laboriously built up for himself. Had the Whigs known how to 
use their victory with moderation, there seems every reason to believe 
that they might have recovered their ascendancy; not, indeed, upon the 
old terms, but upon such as would have been honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to the public. But they had learned nothing and for¬ 
gotten nothing. The revolt of the King from the Whigs may not 
inaptly bo compared with the revolt of tho colonies from tho King. 
Powers which may be used to advantage and submitted to with 
cheerfulness while a state or a dynasty is in its infancy, become 
irksome when they have reached manhood. The colonies would no 
longer be treated like children, nor the King of England like a 
child. In tho days of his grandfather and great-grandfather the 
case may have been different. The newly-planted dynasty might 
have required the fostering protection of the Whig families. Half 
a century of possession had changed the situation. The dynasty was 
adult, and what was once a nursery had now become a prison. That 
tho Connections who were in possession of the government when 
George III. began to tug at his leading-strings should have been 
shocked and startled at his conduct, was only natural. They had 
taken no note of the silent progress of time; the man was in their 
eyes still a boy; the monarchy was still what it was when it had 
been necessary to carry the Septennial Act. But that after an 
experience of twenty years, of which a dozen had been passed in 
oxile, another generation of Whigs should have returned to power, 
only to take up the old system exactly whore their fathers had dropped 
it, and to reimpose upon the King the very same yoke which the old 
race of Pelhams and Cavendishes, with all the advantage of possession 
and prescription on their side, had been unable to maintain, bespeaks 
a degree of infatuation beyond what it has been customary to attri- 
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bute to either the Stuarts or the Bourbons. Yet this is what they 
did. The result was, that after a short and sharp struggle they were 
routed ignominiously. 

George III. submitted with a good grace to the Rochingham 
Administnition which succeeded Lord North; and whether, if Lord 
Rockingham had lived, Fox and Shelburne, who were tho two Secre¬ 
taries of State, could have continued to act together, can only now be 
a matter of conjecture. Lord Rockingham’s death, however (July Ist, 
1782), little more than three months after the formation of his ministry, 
threw all once more into confusion, and then it was that the Whigs 
took tho first step which showed how little they had profited by the 
lesson of adversity, or understood the signs of tho times. The Rocking¬ 
ham Cabinet was a Whig Cabinet, and typified the complete triumph 
of tho Whig connections over their old opponents. It contained, 
however, some other elements supposed to be more favourable to the 
royal prerogative than the pure Whigs. Lord Shelburne, as wo 
have seen, and some of his friends were members of it. But this 
little party had of late acted steadily with the Whigs, had helped 
them to discomfit the Tories, and were entitled to their share of the 
spoils. This was admitted readily enough, but what followed still 
remains wrapped in some obscurity. Before Lord Rockingham’s 
death Fox had fancied himself ill used by Shelburne, and the day 
before the Premier died had fallen out with the rest of his col¬ 
leagues on tho question of the American Peace, declaring then that 
he only retained office out of regard for Lord Rockingham’s illness. 
Yet when Lord Rockingham died Fox did not resign. lie reserved 
his resignation for grounds which brought out the worst side of the 
Whig theory into bold relief. The King, on Lord Rockingham’s death, 
sent for Lord Shelburne. Fox called a meeting of the Whigs, who 
came to a resolution that they could not allow his Majesty to name 
the Prime Minister, and forthwith required him to accept their own 
nominee, the Duke of Portland. Of course the King refused, 
lie had resisted these pretensions from the first hour of his accession 
to the throne; he had resisted successfully against heavier odds 
when ho was young and unpractised in affairs; ho was not going 
to yield now, when, with riper powers and longer experience, he 
was contending against weaker foes. The difference in the position 
was entirely overlooked by the Whigs; and on the King’s refusal 
to accept the Whig ultimatum. Fox and his friends resigned, and 
broke up the Government. It is difficult to exaggerate the extent 
to which they placed themselves in the wrong by doing so. Had 
Fox simply represented to the King that he coidd not consent to 
serve under Shelburne, leaving it to his Majesty to act as he pleased 
on the information; or, still better, had he resigned on some public 
question like the Peace; men might have thought him perverse or 
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egotistic, but they would not have recognised in bis conduct the 
very <erugo mera of party pride and arrogance. By acting as be did, 
be showed that what be bad not done when a great public interest 
was at stake, he had been perfectly willing to do for the sake of the 
most intolerant and unconstitutional articles of bis party creed. 

This, we say, was false step number one made by tbe restored 
Wbigs. Mr. Lecky fully recognises tbe mistake, but he does not 
fully recognise tbe meaning of the Whig nomination of tbe Duke of 
Portland. It was, then, tbe Whig doctrine, on which the party con¬ 
tinued to act down to 1812, that the King might signify by which 
connection he desired to be served, but that the connection must 
name the first Minister. This was the maxim against which the 
King had been fighting all his life; and Fox and Lord John 
Cavendish, who were tbe chief representatives of the Whigs, knew 
perfectly well the nature of the struggle they were provoking when 
they sent in the name of the Duke of Portland. Mr. Lecky, though 
he scarcely grasps the full significance of the act, says very well 
that “ the constitutional right of the Sovereign to select the person 
who was to be intrusted with the task of forming his Ministry was 
incontestable; and although in a united party some one leader is 
usually designated to his choice by an indisputable ascendancy, no 
one could say that this was the position of Portland. Shelburne 
had personal claims which were immeasurably higher.” We 
quote these words because it is sometimes said at the present day 
that the Whig doctrine is now practically established. But that is 
not the case. We have so long been accustomed to the eight of 
leaders “ designated to the choice of the Sovereign by an indis¬ 
putable ascendancy,” that we have forgotten what would necessarily 
occur under diflorent circumstances. Moreover, in the present 
reign, the Crown has kept alive the right of choice, though it may 
not have led to practical results. 

Some of the Whigs were wiser. The Duke of Richmond and 
Admiral Keppel stood by Shelburne, and many of the rank and file, 
says Mr. Lecky, followed their example; and, more important than 
all, young William Pitt, who had entered Parliament as a decided 
opponent of Lord North, now declared himself on the side of the 
Tories, and became Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I say on the side of the Tories, because most unquestionably both 
at this period and for many years afterwards the question on 
which Fox resigned was the question of principle which dis¬ 
tinguished the two parties from each other. Tbe Whigs, however, 
were to plunge themselves deeper in the mire yet. The Peace of 
Versailles, though, as Mr. Lecky says, it was all that we had a right 
to expect, was of course attacked by the Whigs, just as the Peace 
of Paris had been twenty years before, and this time the attack was 
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Buccessfvtl. The Mimstry were defeated by a majority of seventeen, 
and the resignation of Lord Shelburne made way for the famous 
Coalition Government. Then came Fox’s India Bill (described by 
Mr. Massey as the greatest encroachment on the functions of the 
Executive since the Long Parliament), the King’s device for getting 
rid of it, the dismissal of the Coalition, and the selection of Mr. Pitt 
to fight the King’s battle against tho exasperated majority. On most 
of these questions Mr. Lecky says what might have been expected 
of him. He rather approves of tho India Bill; condemns in the 
strongest language the King’s communication to tho House of 
Lords which caused its rejection; and pays a cordial tribute of 
admiration to the astonishing courage, ability, and sagacity of tho 
new Prime Minister. But he brings out perhaps into stronger relief 
than any other writer has done the second great blunder of the 
Whigs in trying to prevent a dissolution, when it ought to have 
been their first object to enforce one. Whenever either tho Crown 
or the House of Lords sets itself in opposition to tho majority of the 
House of Commons, its only justification is that the existing House 
of Commons is out of harmony with the opinion of the public. “ The 
House of Lords,” says Mr. Lecky, “ is exercising not only a legiti¬ 
mate but a most useful function when it throws out measures of the 
House of Commons which it believes to be contrary to the wishes of 
the people, and thus compels Ministers either to abandon them or 
to give tho people an opportunity of expressing their opinion at an 
election.” But when the majority of the House of Commons itself 
protests against any such appeal, the Ministers may very well assume 
that they have got their answer; tho litigant who declines a jury 
may be hold to anticipate the verdict. The Whigs, in fact, cut their 
own throats. Had they forced a dissolution while the King’s inter¬ 
position was still uppermost in tho public mind, they would have 
had a very good cry, and, Mr. Lecky thinks, would have secured a 
majority. But every day that passed served to weaken its effect, and 
at the same time to strengthen the counter-feeling in favour of the 
Government, partly excited by the overbearing conduct of the Opposi¬ 
tion, partly the result of sympathy with the young Prime Minister in 
his struggle against crushing odds. 

This second mistake sealed the doom of the Whigs. They 
had once had the game in their hands. Had they played it 
only with duo regard to the altered circum tances of the time, 
avoiding the rock on which the older “ connections ” had split at 
the beginning of the reign, they might have governed the country 
for another fifty years instead of tho Tories. But in place of doing 
this, they steered straight upon the breakers. Their conduct, first of 
all, in trying to force their nominee upon the King after the death 
of Lord Boekingham; and, secondly, in denying the right of his 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament when the opinion of the House of 
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Oommons was against him, plainly showed that they were unpre¬ 
pared to forego any one of their most cherished pretensions, and that 
compromise was out of the question. The original Coalition had not 
disposed the public mind to take an indulgent view of these pro¬ 
ceedings. Under the exercise of common prudence and forbearance 
on the part of the Whigs, the impression which it created might 
possibly have worn off. It was burnt into the public mind in 
characters which a hundred years have not effaced by what they 
actually did. 

And this consideration leads up to another very interesting ques¬ 
tion, one which Mr. Lccky, however, has not touched—we mean the 
reasons which induced George III. to make Pitt Prime Minister 
instead of Shelburne, who seemed naturally marked out for tho 
position. Lord Bcaconsfield says, “ It will perhaps always remain a 
mysterious passage in our political history: " and Lord Edmund 
P'itzmaurice, in the preface to his 0 / Lord Shelburne, says he 
hopes to explain it. He docs not, however, do so very fully; and 
neither Lord Stanhope nor Mr. Massey has anything to say upon 
tho subject. There seem, however, to have been plenty of reasons 
to account for it. In the first place, in December, 1783, tho Xing 
know that ho was about to enter on a conflict compared with which 
all his previous struggles with the Whigs had been mero child’s 
play. He required a Minister who to great capacity and great 
power of debate should unite indomitable courage and resolution. 
In these last qualities he thought Shelburne had shown himself 
deficient when he resigned in the previous February. In the next 
place, Pitt himself had begun to feel his own powers, and a conscious¬ 
ness that ho could hardly play a second part again in any administra¬ 
tion which might bo formed, least of all in one headed by Lord Shel¬ 
burne, whose autocratic temper was too much like his own to permit 
of their co-operating cordially. He is reported to have said that what¬ 
ever sins he might have committed were amply atoned for by having 
sat for one year in the same Cabinet with Lord Shelburne. Thirdly, 
and this is the consideration to which Lord E. Fitzmaurico appears 
to attach the most weight, Shelburne was associated in the popular 
mind with all the intrigues and factions of the early part of the King’s 
reign, which, although the people had sympathised with tho ultimate 
issue, had left a stain on many of the actors in them which materially 
marred their powers of usefulness. From all this past history Pitt 
stood entirely free. He marked a new point of departure—a new 
formation of parties, a new generation, a new policy—and it was 
desirable above all things that it should be as free as possible from 
all taint or connection with the old. From all this, from all “ the by¬ 
ways and crooked paths” by which the King had gained his end, 
Pitt was separated by a wide gulf, and to have placed Shelburne 
over his head would have been to destroy the whole effect of this 
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distinction. All the soil of the achievement had disappeared with 
its original instruments, and Pitt stood before the world the repre¬ 
sentative of both loyalty and purity—the youthful conqueror who 
had beaten the veterans of faction with their trained legions, and 
who at once assumed a place in the popular imagination which the 
King with his peculiar instinct may have divined from the first that 
Shelburne could never hope to fill. 

The result of the general election was, in Kelson’s language, not a 
victory, but a conquest. The old Whig party was destroyed by the 
son as completely as the old Tory party had been extinguished by 
the father, and it took more than another generation for the new one 
to grow up to maturity. When, on the 19th of May, 1784, Pitt 
took his seat in the new Parliament, he occupied a position to which 
our whole parliamentary history affords no parallel. The desperate 
battle, and the immense and lasting triumph, combined with the 
youth, virtue, and genius of the successful hero, make up an historic 
drama which can hardly bo read even now without emotion, and 
which threw a spell over the living generation such as none can 
appreciate but those who have conversed with survivors of it. 

It remains to inquire rather more particularly into the nature of 
the system which George III. desired to supersede, and against 
which the last shot was fired just ninety-eight years ago. According 
to Lord Bolingbroke, whom George III. is supposed to have taken 
for his political preceptor, party, in the proper sense of the word, 
was really extinguished by the Bevolution, and the Whigs kept their 
hold on the two first Georges by pretending that it was not. Here, 
I think, Bolingbroke was wrong. Whigs and Tories had two suffi¬ 
ciently distinctive creeds in the reign of George I. and the earlier 
part of the reign of George IT.; though before the end of it they had 
certainly almost ceased to be divided from each other on any important 
principles of government. When Sir Eobert Walpole was Prime 
Minister, and the Opposition was led by Sir William Wyndham and 
Sir John Barnard, there had been a clear line of demarcation between 
the two parties. The Jacobites were a small and feeble remnant. 
But the great body of the Tories were divided from the great body 
of the Whigs on definite and intelligible public issues. Lord Shel¬ 
burne, writing of the reign of George II., sketches the state of parties 
as follows:— 

“ During the first twenty years of George II. there w'^ro three parties: first, 
the old Whigs, who entirely composed tho administration; secondly, the dis¬ 
contented Whigs, who one alter another quarrelled with Sir Robert Walpole 
and the main body; thirdly, the Tories, to whoso character and principles suf¬ 
ficient justice has not been done, owing to tho neyer-ceasing outcry of ministers 
in confounding them with tho Jacobites. But in fact thoy were the landed in¬ 
terest of England, who desired to see our honourable, dignified Government 
conducted with order and due economy and due subordination, in opposition to 
tho Whigs, who courted tihe mob in the first instance, and in the next the com¬ 
mercial interest. The Tories being men of property, and precluded from all 
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degree of court favour since Queen Anne’s tiinct, lived upon tiieir estates, never 
vrent to London but to attend Farliamont, and that for a short time; while the 
Whigs surrounded the Court, govomod the two kingdoms, knew confidentially 
all that passed at homo and abroad, were in the secret of everything, and pro¬ 
vided for younger brothers, cousins, nephews, and dependants, whoso wits were 
sharpened by their advancement.” 

But by 1760 the Tory party of a former generation had died away 
in the brilliancy of Pitt’s administration, and the Whig party, having 
no rivals to fear, had begun to quarrel among themselves. Then it 
is that for the first time we begin to hear the word “ connection,” 
which, although it came in time to be used as synonymous with party, 
was in reality something very different from it, and hardly able to 
boast of even a generic affinity with that system. The Bockingham 
Whigs, the Bedford Whigs, the Grenvilles, the Pelhams, were ” con¬ 
nections,” but they were not parties. Each was led by some chief 
to whom the whole clan owed allegiance, and for whom they all 
fought, without much regard for the cause they were supposed to 
represent. When they all acted together they only resembled a 
modern party as much as Charles Edward’s Highlanders resembled a 
regular army. The “ great Whig party,” at the death of George II., 
was broken up into political clans of this description, recognising no 
object in public life but the advancement of their own leader to the 
highest place in the government, with the reversion of the lesser loaves 
and fishes to his faithful followers. Lord Macaulay says of Chatham 
that he failed to distinguish between gangs of knaves associated for 
the mere purpose of robbing the public and confederacies of honourable 
men for the promotion of great public objects.” But where, during 
the first ten years of George IIl.’s reign, was any such confederacy to 
bo found? Mr. Lecky himself gives substantially the same account of 
the Whig connections as we have given above. They were animated 
by “ no community of political principlesthey wanted “a distinct 
line of policy.” In a word, there was ” no great public object ” for 
the sake of which any one of them existed. In the course of time, 
no doubt, the King found one for them, and Burke taught them how 
to use it. But from 1750 to 1770 was a transition period, during 
which old party distinctions were lost without new ones being 
developed. Parties therefore necessarily became factions. With the 
rcassertion of the Sovereign’s independence and the outbreak of the 
American War, distinctive principles reappeared and factions again 
became parties. But what George III. attempted to put down, 
what Pitt himself, after breaking with the Whigs, called “a monster,” 
was something essentially distinct from what was understood by 
party at the accession of George II.; from what was understood by 
party at the accession of Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Lecky sees that the system of party in the early years of 
George lll.’s reign was some^ing very different from what it had 
formerly been and from what it was subsequently to become. But 
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he hardly draws the necessary inference that the King’s attempt to 
overthrow it was also something very different from what such an 
attempt would bo now. As I road the history of the period, I 
should say that George TTI. succeeded—that what ho proposed to do 
he did. Ilis only experience of party was what ho derived from these 
“ Connections ; ” and like a beleaguered general, he resolved to cut 
bis way through the lines which they had gradually drawn round the 
throne. Anybody who will take the trouble to read the Patriot Kimj 
for himself, whatever he may think of Lord Bolingbroko or of the feasi¬ 
bility of some parts of his system, will easily see what George III. 
meant by governing without party. Both there and elsewhere the 
noble writer is at great pains to point out that it had been the policy 
of the Whig party ever since the last year of Queen Anne’s reign to 
make the new dynasty a party dynasty, to compel George I. and 
Georp^ IT. to throw themselves into the arms of the Whigs, and 
to make them believe that their only security consisted in the 
absolute and exclusive ascendancy of the Whig families. He even 
goes so far as to hint that the proscription of the Tories in 1714 was 
intended to provoke a rebellion, in order that the Whigs might be 
able to represent the Tory party as the implacable enemy of the 
Government. Lord Shelburne always says that they studiously con¬ 
founded it with the Jacobites for the same reason. This exclusive 
employment of the Whigs was what Bolingbroko called governing 
by party. The abolition of the exclusive system was what the King 
meant by governing without it. He wished to see both parties 
admitted to a share in the administration of affairs. And this was 
what the “connections” exerted all their influence to prevent. 
Bolingbroko, it is true, had pictured to himself a constitutional 
monarchy in which no party divisiors should exist in Parliament, 
but he did not pretend that ho had ever seen one; and the following 
description of parties shows that ho knew very well what we must 
expect in practice. It might have been written yesterday, and with 
direct reference to Queen Victoria. Such a state of things, he says, 
“will fall in oftener with the ordinary course of things in free 
governments: ”— 

“ A people may bo vailed in submission to tbo prince and to Ibo establish¬ 
ment, and yet bo divided about general principles, or particular measures of 
government. In the first case, they will do by their constitution what has 
been frequently done by tho Scripture, strain it to tlxoir 'iwn notions and pre¬ 
judices ; and if they cannot strain it, alter it as much as necessary to render it 
conformable to them. In tho second they will support or oppose particular 
acts of administration, and defenil or attack tho persons employed in them; 
and both these ways a conflict of parties may arise, but no great difficulty to a 
prince who determines to pursue tho union of his subjects and tbo prosperity of 
his kingdom, independently of all parties.” 

It is true that he is to judge for himself as to what is likely to 
hurt or to improve the constitution ; but we also find a little further 
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on that he is not to consider either himself or his ministers in¬ 
fallible. 

Hiero may be abiises in hia government, mistakes in bis administration, 
and guilt in his ministers, which he has not observed : and he will be fur from 
imputing the complaints, that give him occasion to observe them, to a spirit of 
party; much leas will he treat those who carry on such precautions in a legal 
manner as incendiaries, and as enemies to his government. On the contrary, 
he will distinguish tho voice of his people from the clamour of a faction, and 
will hearken to it.” 

Which, being translated into modern language, means simply this, 
that the Sovereign must accept public opinion as tho ultimate 
tribunal of appeal, and bow to its judgment even when it differs 
from his own. Bolin gbroke^s attacks on party were directed against 
tho system of proscription and exclusion under which he was smart¬ 
ing himself, and his own language and the King^s attempts to act 
upon it must always be construed with reference to this leading 
fact. 

What I wish to show is, that there was nothing so wild or un¬ 
practical in the teaching of Bolingbroke, and nothing so extensive 
in tho aims of George III., as has been often represented. I am 
aware of the presumption of differing from Lord Bcaconsiield on a 
question of this nature, and he certainly seems to have thought that 
George III. had some scheme before his eyes which he did not suc¬ 
ceed in carrying out. From some expressions to bo found in 
Lord Shelburne’s autobiography, one might fancy that he thought 
the same. But the King must have known perfectly well that, 
as long as he was obliged to call Parliament together every year, 
and to dissolve it every seven years, his government must be a 
government of opinion, must in the long run bo dependent on 
parliamentary majorities. I am ignorant of the existence of any 
evidence which goes to show that George III. nourished any design 
of subverting the Revolution settlement. For fifty years the people 
had been taught to believe that German alliances and Whig con¬ 
nections were necessary to the support of the House of Hanover, 
or, as it was more popularly put, to the Protestant succession. 
Whether they had or had not been so at any former period, is 
not now the question. The question is, Bid they continue to bo so 
after 1760 ? The King and the Tories thought not, and the new 
system, which has been so vociferously abused for generations, 
consisted only in the removal of these twin anachronisms. 

Such changes are not made for nothing, and that George III. 
fought his enemies with their own weapons, stab for stab, bribe for 
bribe, intrigue for intrigue, must of course be admitted. He did not 
find the paths of a patriot king quite so smooth as Boling¬ 
broke had imagined. But to suppose that he had conceived the 
idea of making himself absolute by destroying that only guarantee 
for the efficiency of parliamentary government which is furnished 
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by tbo system of party, seems to me inconsistent, both with ante¬ 
cedent historical facts, with the character of the King himself, and 
with the circumstances by which he wag surrounded; in fact, to be 
little short of nonsense. The object which he did propose to himself 
he virtually succeeded in achieving. But it was a much humbler 
one than has often been supposed. He vindicated the right of the 
Crown to choose its Ministers from both parties in the State, and thus, 
in one sense, to be independent of both. But the choice must be 
ratified by tlio popular verdict, and with this understanding there 
could be no danger of absolutism. That in trying to escape from 
one extreme, he may sometimes have approached the other, is likely 
enough. We naturally exaggerate the importance of what we are 
fighting to protect; and his impatience of one kind of control may 
at times have made him act like a man who was impatient of all. 
But that such was the final cause of his exertions, the ultimate object 
which he had deliberately set himself to attain, we have no pio^f 
whatever. 

We have seen the light in which “connection” must have presented 
itself to the King’s mind in relation to both foreign and colonial poli¬ 
tics. If we turn to Ireland, wo find still more signal examples of its 
baneful operations. In his English in Ireland, Mr. Froude prints a 
letter written by George III. in 1765 to Lord Hertford, the new Vice¬ 
roy, in which his Lordship is instructed to make an effort to govern 
Ireland on the system of selecting the best men for all the posts in 
the public service, without regard to parliamentary interest, “ There 
were frauds in the revenue, frauds in the muster reports, frauds in 
the ordnance and victualling stores; evasion, jobbery, and peculation, 
when there was any public property to be stolen, and official hands to 
steal it.” The offenders in every case; wore the friends and clients 
of the great families whose support was necessary to Government in 
the Irish House of Commons; while at the same time the trade 
which might have enriched Ireland was sacrificed to the jealousy of 
English manufacturers, whose enmity was formidable to Govern¬ 
ment in the English House of Commons. The money which might 
have maintained an efficient Irish army was spent in bribing the 
“undertakers.” Look whore he would, whether in England or 
Ireland, the King saw, “ in the thing called connection,” the root of 
everything that was evil. “ The necessity of yielding to powerful 
parliamentary interests,” to use the words of Lord Townsend, stood 
in the way of everything like good government, left the country 
without an army in time of war, and society without protection in 
time of peace. Mr. Lecky does not deny the existence of these 
evils, yet he writes about the cause of them with unaccountable 
apathy. “In each case,” says he—that is, in both England and 
Ireland—“this oligarchical connection was unpopular with the people 
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on account of its narrowness and corruption, while it became a great 
object of the Crown to dissolve it, as one of tbe chief limitations of 
royal power.** It does not seem to have occurred to him that the Eang 
might have wished to dissolve it just because of its “ narrowness and 
corruption.” That he was aware of the corruption of the Irish 
Administration, and must have known its consequences in the 
financial and social state of the country, is clear from his letter to 
Lord Hertford. Why are we to accredit him with a bad motive for 
wishing to get rid of party, when such excellent reasons may be 
shown for the existence of a good one ? 

Mr. Lecky launches a wholesale invective at the head of George 
III. of the most approved conventional style. It is all based on the 
fact that during the greater part of his reign, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, he represented the opinion of the country. On the American 
War, on the French War, and on religious disabilities, the three great 
questions by which bis reign will hereafter bo judged, he was com¬ 
pletely in accordance with his subjects. On the question of Ireland, 
wo arc at a loss to understand what Mr. Lecky can mean by saying 
that “ every attempt to improve its condition found in the King a 
bitter adversary.” We have seen his letter to Lord Hertford, and 
if that could have been acted on, the King’s adherence to the notions 
of political economy which were dominant at the time among his sub¬ 
jects would have done comparatively little barm. Mr. Lecky admits 
that George III. was a representative king, yet he seems to attach 
wonderfully little importance to the fact. To my own mind it is 
everything. The indictment drawn against tbe King is drawn against 
a whole nation: and wo are astonished that Mr, Lecky does not see 
the inconsistency of his own reproaches. Had George III. not held 
all these views, had ho been in advance of public opinion on religious 
and financial and foreign questions, he could only have given effect to 
his ideas by acquiring that absolute sovereignty which Mr. Lecky 
condemns him for pursuing. As it was, he thoroughly represented 
the people whom he was called upon to govern. Their noblest convic¬ 
tions as well as their sturdiest prejudices found a faithful exponent in 
" King George.” It appears to me that in a popular monarchy the 
sovereign can hardly do better. Mr. Lecky allows himself to speak of 
the French War in the latter part of George III.’s reign, that is after 
the Peace of Amiens, as “disastrous.” If a war which began with the 
battle of Trafalgar and ended with the battle of Waterloo, which saved 
Europe from slavery and England from invasion, is to be called disas¬ 
trous, history has hitherto been written backwards, and students, 
statesmen, and heroes have been living in a trance. I indeed, as a Con¬ 
servative, take exception to many of Mr. Leoky’s charges, which no 
doubt all Liberals would endorse. But is it possible that even Liberals, 
one in a hundred, that is, would accept this version of the Peninsular 
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War? And it was just in those earlier stages of it, before Salamanca 
and Torres Vedras had established Wellington’s reputation, and when 
a bitter parliamentary opposition was doing all in its power to weaken 
and discredit him, that the King’s steady support of the cause was 
especially valuable. 

With regard to what is called religious intolerance, it is not 
perhaps sufficiently considered that the same phrase is used to denote 
very different things. The religious intolerance of Charles I.’s. 
government, for instance, was a very different thing from the religious 
intolerance of Charles II.’s. The one believed that schismatics were 
the enemies of truth; the other believed that schismatics were the 
enemies of order. Again, there is personal intolerance, and the 
intolerance which is part of a system. All these varieties are not 
equally reprehensible, and some may be entirely innocent. The 
English constitution in the eighteenth century rested on the prin¬ 
ciple that the Church and State were one, and consequently that 
members of tho one must necessarily be members of the other. This 
Was the principle, the theory. Now a man may bo a firm believer 
in this theory, and resist every effort to infringe it, without being 
guilty of that particular kind of intolerance which we call bigotry. 
He may think it convenient for many reasons that all persons 
invested with the rights of citizenship, all, that is, who are really 
members of the State, the body politic, as distinguished from outsiders 
or metmei, should bo members of tho Church with which that body 
politic is incorporated. He may say, perhaps, that he does not see 
how it can be otherwise; and agreeably to this view of the case all 
Englishmen are still in the eye of the law members of the Church of 
England. Under the system which prevailed before 1828, theory 
and practice more nearly coincided than they do now ; and I confess 
I hardly see why tho supporter of this system should be charged with 
intolerance in any bad sense of the word. The theory might be a 
mistaken one, as the democratic theory of government, or the re¬ 
publican, or the monarchical, may be a mistaken one : but wc do 
not call tho believer in them intolerant. Lord Macaulay, in his 
criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s Church and State, docs not charge the 
author with intolerance. And it is difficult to see why George III. 
should be charged with it, either, for wishing to preserve intact the 
constitution which he found in existence, though it did involve the 
exclusion from civil rights of those who excluded themselves from 
the palo of the national Church. George III. at all events had no 
personal feeling in the matter. As Mr. Lecky tells us, “ he spoke 
with respect of the Methodists ; he supported the Lancaster system 
of education, though Lancaster was a Dissenter.” In common with 
the vast majority of his subjects, he did not wish to change the con¬ 
stitution ; not from any religious or ecclesiastical abhorrence of the 
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peculiar tenets of Dissenters, but simply because—though ho would 
not have clothed his reason in these words—the admission of them 
to civil power was at variance with the iSca of the constitution, and 
would have marred its symmetry. 

That theory must take its chance with others. I do not constitute 
myself its special advocate. Mr. Gladstone has done enough to 
show that it has a loom standi in political philosophy, though it may 
not be suited to all stages and conditions of society. But I think 
that it was suited to the state of society in England in the eighteenth 
century. Jlere too I have Mr. Eroudo on my aide; and I cannot help 
expressing a wish that Mr. Lecky, in discussing these and kindred 
questions, had been able to rise a little above the conventional level— 
to throw away his Whig sermon-book and to preach extempore. 

Finally, we may say this much of the character and policy of 
George III.: that if, as was almost Certain to be the case, a reaction 
was to come against the Ilevolution oligarchy, we may thank our 
stars that it camo undt^r a king like George III. With the same 
abilities, had ho been less virtuous, ho might have destroyed the 
monarchy. With the same virtues, had he been more able, he might 
have cstoblishnd despotism. lie possessed just the mixture of quali¬ 
ties to do the maximum of good and the minimum of harm in such 
a crisis, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for this, whatever were 
his secret intentions. 

On party in its modern form Mr. Lecky has some excellent re¬ 
marks. “No reasonable man,” he says, “will question that party 
government is at best a highly artificial system—so artificial, indeed, 
that it is scarcely possible that it can be the final or permanent type 
of government in civilised nations.” He points out the terrible evils 
wrought by party spirit in times of public danger and in the midst 
of foreign embarrassments. But he comes to the conclusion that the 
utility of the system outweighs its mischiefs, as it affords in his 
opinion the only means of giving stability to successive administra¬ 
tions, and enabling them to pursue a tolerably consistent policy. 

I have given my reasons elsewhere for doubting whether such would 
really bo the effect of abolishing our present party system, and 
whether it might not bo found that it tended greatly to strengthen 
the power of individual Ministers. The question is a deeply in¬ 
teresting one, for certainly during the last twenty years men have 
seen more of the bad side of the system than of the good, and are 
beginning to question its utility in language which has long been 
out of fashion. My own particular task, however, is fulfilled when 
I have said what I had to say of the policy of George III. in relation 
to political parties. The interest of this inquiry is of course mainly 
historical, yet under the circumstances I have mentioned, it may 
not perhaps be wholly inopportune. T. £. Eebuel. 



"‘WHY IS MR. MILLAIS OUR POPULAR PAINTER?” 

** All groat art is delicate art, and all coarse art is bad art. Naf, even to a certain 
■extent all hold art is bad art; for boldness is not the proper word to apply to the 
courage and swiftness of a great master, based on knowledge, and coupled with fear and 
love. The lost characteristic of great art is that it must be inventive, that is, be pro¬ 
duced by the imagination. In this respect, it must precisely fulfil the definition already 
:givon of poetry; and not only present grounds for noble emotion, but furnish these 
grounds by imnffimiiie power. Hence there is at once a great bar fixed between the 
two schools of Lower and Higher Art. The lower merely copies what is set before it, 
whether in portrait, landscape, or stiil-life; the higher either entirely imagines its 
subject, or arranges the materials presented to it, so to manifest the imaginative 
power.’’— John Rvskim, Modem Puintere. 

It is supposed no one will deny the presumption that Mr. Millais 
is our most popular painter. Arguments of a very convincing and 
practical kind are not wanting in order to prove that he is. Mr. 
Millais’ art has struck a genuine vein of admiration in the popular 
taste as well as in the more cultured taste of many of his fcllow- 
«irtists. Consequently he has had showered on him the benefits 
arising from popularity with a great liberality. In seeking the 
reason and trying to analyse the cause of such popularity it will be the 
object in the present case to find out, if possible, how the power and 
influence caused by such popularity as Mr. Millais enjoys afiect the 
interests of our English schools of art. Is such a power advan¬ 
tageous or disadvantageous to the interests of that culture of the fine 
arts which is supposed to elevate and ennoble, and which certainly 
has been a prominent and refining influence in education in civilized 
•communities of the past ? 

Mr. Millais undoubtedly possesses that rare and unteachablo power, 
ithe result alone produced by what is called genius. He is a born 
painter, and very great as a painter; he has a splendid accuracy of 
eye, and the true sensibility for form and colour which is nature’s 
^ift to a bom painter. Beginning in earliest childhood, such a sen- 
eibility for form and colour amasses experiences, which weave them¬ 
selves like instincts into the very nature of the happy possessor, and 
become unconsciously sources of power to the artist, placing his work 
at once beyond—indeed at an unreachable distance beyond—the work 
which is the result of laboured study -and of a slower development of 
ecnsibility. Foolish indeed would it be to underrate the qualities 
which are the result of genius such as Mr. Millais possesses. It is 
not enough to say such qualities are most difficult to obtain; they 
are impossible, save where nature has bestowed very rare and admi¬ 
rable gifts. Nature has given him the gift of seeing the outward 
aspect of things so vividly and so truly that the translation he makes 
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in paint cannot but fail to strike the eye of the most ordinary spec¬ 
tator as a forcible truthful likeness of the reality. He has also a 
power of building up, so to speak, the form in paint with an appear¬ 
ance of structural solidity, and reducing such form to the somewhat 
abstract conditions necessary to its rendering on the flat surface of a 
canvas with an appearance of most striking truth and reality. He 
represents in tone and colour very recognisably the effect of atmo¬ 
sphere surrounding the form, playing in and about the objects in his 
pictures, producing a palpitating breathing quality, which is one of 
the rarest excellences to be found in painting. The force with which 
he carries out his genius makes it popular, easily recognised, easily 
understood. Moreover, the fact that Mr/ Millais’ art is not abstraci 
in its character, in itself tends to making it popular. It does nofc 
deal with ideas, it deals with facts, and facts are what the English 
mind prefers in its art to ideas. Even in his story pictures he makea 
portraits of emotions, but makes no soliloquy of his own on them. 
He vividly represents the aspect of a person under the influence (ff 
emotion, Wt supplements it with no suggestions which are not con¬ 
tained in its outward appearance at a given moment. The result is 
that the expression in his work is easily grasped, enthusiasm is 
quickly kindled, the charm of it works at once, leaving no puzzling 
unsatisfied doubts in our minds as to whether we have, or have not> 
appreciated the full merits and meaning of his art. Mr. Millais 
tells a story in a picture with happy directness, he tells it just as a 
story should be told in paint. He appeals delightfully to the popu¬ 
lar love of the emotioned clement in art, without ever exaggerating 
the dramatic element beyond the limits it should hold in a picture. 
With one exception Mr. Millais has never seemed wrong in his 
treatment of sentiment. He often leaves sentiment out of the 
scheme of his work altogether, but only in the case of the ** Children 
in the Tower ” is it believed he has given us forced, unreal, artificial 
sentiment. 

Mr. Millais’ art is also very national in its character, very Englishk 
It is marked most distinctly with the stamp of one side of the cha¬ 
racteristics of our national temperament. It is evident that any 
very strong work must have in it a national distinctiveness. Art- 
feeling which has been chiefly fed and developed by the influence of 
foreign work must more or less be a usurped feeling, not distinctly 
in the bom grain of the nature adopting it. It has not been steeped 
into the nature from earliest childhood, and therefore is not so rich 
in individuality; it does not emanate so freely from the deeper 
sources of association as does the genius which is nurtured by the 
painter’s own national sympathy and training. Perhaps the most 
beautiful side of the English national taste is its genuine preference 
for what is pure in feeling, and for all sentiments capable of being 
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expressed with a candid open truthfulness. Anything which in 
sentiment is subtle, mysterious, or half hidden, the popular taste 
does not understand and mistrusts. The feeling in Mr. Millais’ art 
is invariably pure, transparent, and thoroughly healthy; and doubt¬ 
less such qualities greatly enhance the worth of the tenderness, and 
deepen the pathos, of his painted stories, and contrast refreshingly 
with the garish terrors and unpleasant suggestions so salient in 
art which is patronised by French taste. Very English, too, is the 
straightforward impression Mr. Millais’ work gives. It seems done 
without, perhaps, any desire to dive deep or rise high, only to push 
forward; and however good, bad, or indifferent, carries with it an air 
of self-confident cheerfulness and satisfaction ; possessing, above all, 
the quality of qualities which is the most successful in these times, 
namely, efficiency. Mr. Millais’ manner of work seems by self-asser¬ 
tion and a frank audacity to make up the mind of the spectator for 
him as to its merit. It seems so sure of itself it must be riglit, is an 
unspoken argument which influences many judgments. Another 
popular element in Mr. Millais’ art lies in the non-academical style 
of his work. His merits and his shortcomings are all his own. His 
art is thoroughly unconventional, and though often influenced by 
other strong individualities, he follows no code of laws, and is 
restrained by no trammels of precedent. In painting, his eye is his 
best teacher, his instinct his safest law. The English popular taste, 
guided by its innate love of freedom, resents the formal restraints of 
academical teaching in all lines of culture, and willingly sacrifices 
the laws of established rules for the charms of individuality and 
originality either in literature or art. There is much to bo said as 
to the value of academical standards, but assuredly in England popu¬ 
larity is in a measure gained by resisting the formal restrictions 
necessitated by following academical rules and standards. Certainly 
the freshness and charm of Mr. Millais’ genius could have gained 
nothing, and might perhaps have lost much, had it been subjected 
to the influence of a more theoretic and academical training. His 
art as art might have been more complete in its character, but his 
pictures would have been less striking. He might have had a foot 
on the steps of a higher ladder, but he would not have stood 
out so prominently on the top of his own. Probably one of 
the causes why completeness and a sense of balance are elements 
which may be left out as prominent in the English art of the 
present day without its popularity suffering, is that the class 
that possesses inherited refinement of taste and the traditions of 
culture have from various causes ceased to make collections 
of modern pictures. The aristocracy has ceased to patronise 
art except in the line of portraiture. Though many of the coUec- 
tors of modem pictures have, ■ as individuals, more refined and 
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cultured taste in art than any class as a whole, still there are many 
belonging to the middle class who buy pictures not so much from a 
sympathy with art as from a desire to educate their taste up to the 
level of another class, or as a safe means of investing their money. 
Certain it is that native fine taste is a rare gift in any class, and 
that since art for her sins has recently become the fashion, there 
are many more people anxious and able to buy pictures than there 
are people who can finely discriminate as to the worth of those in 
the market. Many tlierefore allow their taste to be led by the 
interest of dealers and others, who look naturally upon art solely 
from a mercantile point of view. The quality of distinction, a 
quality as a rule most often, though by no moans invariably, found 
in the aristocratic class, depends very necessarily on the elements of 
balance and completeness; but distinction is not a quality which the 
popular taste of the present day insists on in its art. The highest 
excellence in art, as indeed in every other human effort, lies 
obviously in the perfect balance of necessary and important qualities. 
Many feol a distinct shortcoming in all Mr. Millais’ works of those 
qualities which arc most distinctly the result of an intellectual effort. 
For this reason, though great as a painter, he cannot be said to be 
equally great as un artist. In many important qualities it is 
believed Mr. Millais’ painting will always hold its own with the 
best of all times. His dexterity in producing a real effect, the 
result of his splendid accuracy of eye, his sentiment for the true and 
real aspect of a thing at a given moment, are powers which have 
probably never been surpassed. Still, his genius is not of a kind to 
bo compared with that of the great artists of the past. 

Mr. Millais’ art, as far as it attacks our imagination at all, 
attacks it through an impression of reality. How if this impression 
were always as profound as it is striking, if with tho reality we 
felt the M'eight of an intellectual power, as well as the painter’s 
instinct translating truly the outward aspect of nature in art; if the 
impression of reality comprised the inner as well as the outer man,— 
and in the case of some of his story pictures this is the case,—we 
could not have our imaginations attacked in a healthier manner. 
But in too many of Mr. Millais’ pictures no attempt even is made 
to do more than give us the true aspect of the bare outside of tho 
husk. The emotional qualities sometimes, and the painter’s instincts 
nearly always, are striking and prominent; but never those which 
prove power of reflection, or power of grasping suggestions in nature 
which are not very obvious facts. Hence the absence in his pictures 
of that completeness, of that grave serenity and dignity, which the 
noblest art possesses ; also of that refinement and distinction which 
elevate and enoble us through the influence all the worthiest 
beauty possesses. Mr. Millais’ art is not reflective work, nor does 
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the popular taste criticise in a reflective mood its favourite art. 
Public praise or public blame may not influence tbe work of the 
strongest men; but criticism, as Mr. Matthew Arnold puts it, ought 
to tend ” to make an intellectual situation of which the creative 
power can profitably avail itself.” It is to be feared Mr. Millais* 
genius has, on the contrary, unprofitably availed itself of the very 
unintellectual situation which modem popular taste has created in 
matters of art. 

We English, as a rule, do not seem to be very precise in our 
reasoning faculties. We have the habit of vaguely blurring our 
judgments by preferences and prejudices. We are lazy in adapt¬ 
ing our intellectual focus to diflPerent classes of subjects. Wo apply 
arguments which are suitable to one class of subject to every 
subject. At the present moment popular taste seems to overrate in 
art qualities which may be of first-rate importance in the ordinary 
business of life, but which are obviously quite of second impor¬ 
tance in art. Efficiency of a ready kind is more popular than power 
of ^ slower, more profound nature. In the mere movement of life 
such ready efficiency becomes very valuable. When the day is 
mapped out so that every minute is occupied, and as little time 
wasted in friction as is possible, this power of “go,” of living 
in the minute, and doing the most in each minute, becomes a 
very valuable power in business lives. But to be always bmy is 
the last condition favourable to the right development of the 
imagination, or the higher and finer sensibilities; in other words, 
to the moving of the whole human machine when at its best; 
and great art has only been produced by such a moving of the 
whole nature. Obviously great artists hold their high position 
among the great, not only because of their genius as artists, but 
because their native mental atmosphere is one of rare refine¬ 
ment and comprehensiveness. They translate the facts of life 
in a form true to a wider, higher interpretation than that which 
an ordinary nature perceives without such a translation. Distinctly 
the vocation of high art, poetry in writing or painting or sculpture, 
is to transmit beauty of ideas, beauty of nature’s facts, beauty of 
every kind, into the duller, more deadened atmosphere of common¬ 
place life. Efficiency is a good agent to aflect business in this 
ordinary life necessary to be led by most of us in the struggle for 
material wants; but it is not the power which is of first importance, 
or fits in best with the most reasonable aims of art. And yet it is 
this quality of efficiency which is the real cause of the striking eflect 
produced by the realistic painting now in fashion. In the work of 
the greatest artists we feel not so much a suggestion of personal 
power as that these great artists breathed in freer surroundings and 
in a larger mental atmosphere. There is nothing corresponding to 
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provincialism, narrowness of sect, class, or prejudice in their work. 
We feel that their whole natures are tuned to the completeness and 
perfection which echoes back the big laws of nature, stamped with 
tho individuality of the finest of nature’s creations, the human body, 
mind, and spirit, at its best. Such a tuning necessarily embraces 
the imagination and all that part of human nature, whether we coll 
it religion or poetry, which has in it feelers out towards something 
beyond and more powerful than the tangible. Art cannot be com¬ 
plete if the nature creating it is not made in a mould large enough 
to embrace this side of human nature, however apt the instincts 
which lead to perfect imitation of the outward aspect may be. It 
is this finest fibre of the human make which is found stamping 
the works of the great masters with a distinct value for all times. 
And this finest fibre, as developed .in art, is truly sensitive to the 
elements of completeness and balance. It is comparatively easy to 
prove the quality of balance in the material objects about us, and in 
the technical qualities in art; but when it is carried into the region 
of sensation, thought, and emotion, it becomes a more subtle question. 
But the province of the fine arts is distinctly to deal with the finer 
sensations, with thought and emotion of an immaterial kind; and if 
the right balance is not kept in those qualities which siiggest the 
noblest impressions, if the power of the mind does not overrule the 
power of hand and eye, and the spirit does not overrule the mind in 
art as in the lives of men, surely such art cannot be the most useful, 
tho worthiest, or the healthiest translation of the artist nature. As 
Mr. Buskin says: “ Thoroughly perfect art proceeds from the heart, 
which involves all tho noble emotions, associates with these the 
head, yet as inferior to the heart, and the hand, yet as inferior to the 
heart and head, and thus brings out the whole man.” 

No part of nature can be completely expressed by tho artist if he 
look at it from the point of view of its physical nature only, its 
definite side alone. The exact sciences, however, are those which 
the modern mind leans to with most sympathy, and hence there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the value of definite qualities in every line. 
But in what wo call fine art, common sense ought surely to demand 
an influence quite difierent from that which would be useful from 
the study of science. Let us be as definite as we can in those matters 
which are useful in life only when they are definite and exact, but 
do not let us limit our sources of culture by sympathising only with 
what is definite and exact, or we shall be shutting our eyes to one of 
nature’s most obvious laws, tho law of mystery. No art which con¬ 
fines itself to the aspect which an object takes to tho eye only can 
have in it the poet*s truth, a truth which, however vaguely expressed, 
touches the spring of the whole machine. Nature evidently meant 
there should be loose ends in mind as well as in matter. She does 
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not tidy up the highest powers of imagination into a definite and 
precise knowledge according to human codes of law, any more than 
she tidies up the clouds into geometrical shapes, or the mountain 
peaks into pyramids, which will measure right according to human 
calculations or plans. Nature’s laws include those of movement, 
variety, and mystery; and the poet, bo he painter or writer, catches 
his inspiration in the atmosphere of nature’s complete laws, not in 
the atmosphere of those made by human creatures for human con¬ 
venience. 

Powerful realistic art can only bo produced under certain very 
definite restricted conditions. The model must be steadily fixed for 
some hours together in an unchanging aspect before the artist, how¬ 
ever rapidly he may work, gets into his work that exact likeness, 
and the precise details which gives to such painting a striking look 
of realism. The art which seeks to put into a form an impression, 
an inspiration, works from a mental vimn. So strong is the impres¬ 
sion, so complete the inspiration of such Titans as I^heidias, Titian, 
and Turner, that the exactness with which essential truths are seized 
by such a mental vision as they wore evidently possessed of, is 
greater than the exactness of most of those artists who imitate 
nature for the sake of the realistic qualities only. Modem art has 
developed its own special kind of realism, and Mr. Millais has, in 
some of his finest works, blended such realism with poetry and pure 
sentiment in a most delightful and original manner. It is not the 
realism which we find in such works as The Huguenots, The North 
West Passage, Effie Dean, it is wished here to depreciate; it is the 
idea, an idea which emanates chiefly from foreign schools of paint¬ 
ing, but which has most destructively affected our own English 
school, that it is a worthy aim for an artist to treat realism as an 
end in itself, instead of a means of expression. It is the over¬ 
balancing all other aims in art by the desire of producing the effect 
of reality, which ends by blunting the artist’s instincts towards the 
finest quality in nature’s laws, that of perfect balance; for by such an 
over-balancing many modem realists defeat their own aim. In 
art as in other matters it is obvious that the exaggeration in one 
direction will end by destroying the virtue of those very qualities 
for which others are sacrificed. 

What the eye sees without reference to association, thought, or 
emotion, can never satisfy as a complete vision any civilised human 
being whose culture embraces the thoughts and history of a past, and 
the aspirations towards a future. The English popular taste has 
never demanded the intellectual element in art, so the short coming 
inherent in Mr. Millais’ genius has not stood in the way of his 
popularity. But it is to be doubted whether his popularity would 
ever have become really great and stable, had he in his leas recent 
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work left out emotional sentiment. No one can justly say there is a 
want of “heart” in Mr. Millais’ genius, however little he may 
choose to put into some of his later works; and his dexterity, as a 
painter, proves the power of his hand. Perhaps it may bo in 
Mr. Millais’ case more precise to call the third ingredient the eye, 
for it may bo doubted whether he has much native facility of touch. 
As a servant to his eye, which is splendidly accurate, his hand works 
with touches of almost unrivalled force; but that instinctive touch, 
the result of the whole nature being permeated with a sense of beauty, 
which unconsciously flies over the canvas, leaving in its track always 
some suggestion of beauty, as in the sketches by Reynolds, such a 
facility of touch we do not find in Mr. Millais’ painting. If ho 
hurries ho smears, if ho generalises ho daubs; still, when he moans an 
effect should come, however much time and labour it may cost him, 
the hand can carry out the effect. The real shortcoming is in the 
intermediate ingredient. Mr. Millais seems to have become more 
and more callous to the value of the intellectual quality in art. The 
world in general has of late j'oars become more and more callous as 
to its value. Mr. Millais has probably influenced the public taste 
by giving it fascinating -work which has so little thought in it, and 
the public taste has probably influenced Mr. Millais by being so 
enthusiastically delighted with such art. 

Unfortunately, the intellectual quality has become confounded with 
a theoretic view prevalent only when art as art is not I’cally alive. 
The present artistic world which has awoke to a real living exist¬ 
ence, or at all events to the desire for such an existence, with the 
usual exaggeration of fashion, clamours for the purely artistic quali¬ 
ties in contradistinction to the theory of art, minus the instinct. To 
the minds of many modern scsthetics an aim in a picture, the ap¬ 
preciation of which necessitates sympathy from an intellectual point 
of view, is a fault. Surely this is a peculiarly fantastic kind of 
affectation. None of us, even if we wished to, could return, with the 
genuine delight which would satisfy our complete demands for beauty 
in art, to the purely decorative arrangements which satisfy the 
demands of savages. We have inheritances from the past which 
leave us weighted with more complicated sensibilities; such com¬ 
plicated sensibilities require the stimulus of a more serious and 
exciting interest than that which nations are satisfied with in their 
childhood. We cannot be truly and entirely ourselves if wo limit 
our demands to a purely decorative feeling in art. At the same 
time it would imply an absence of genuine artistic sensibility wore 
wo to demand food to be given to our minds by art through the 
same process by which literature can feed us. Written poetry is 
conveyed to the mind first through the ear, but it is through the 
medium of ideas it touches the spiritual and emotional side of our 
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nature. The poetry expressed by painting and sculpture is con¬ 
veyed to the spiritud and emotiond part of our natures without any 
conscious intellectual effort. It is not through ideas wo seize the 
virtue of her poetry ; the emotion follows immediately on the per¬ 
ception without the intermediate stage of conscious thought. But 
nevertheless the mission of the greatest art does not stop here. 
Beally great art does more than arouse the emotion of delight in 
pleasant lino and colour. By its perfect balance, serenity, and 
nobility, it awakens in us a sense of the value of perfection —perfection 
not only in the beauty of outward aspect, but in the beauty of tho 
noblest sensibilities; it satisfies the highest part of human nature— 
a craving for the ideal; it starts the mind by its suggestiveness to a 
completer view of human conditions than that which everyday 
commonplace life affords. The highest use of art is to afford a 
standard of complete perfection; and to effect this mission, as Mr. 
Buskin says, “ thoroughly perfect art must bring out the whole 
man.” 

It is not meant that for the arts of painting and sculpture to 
create a standard of perfection the intellectual quality, though 
present, must stand in any degree in the stead of instinctive genius, 
the instinctive genius which catches the core of truth in the aspect 
of visible things with a peremptory exactness, and yet so naturally 
that while such artistic power is almost unconscious, the artist who 
possesses it feels that in that way, and that way only, can his feeling 
of the facts of nature be expressed. Such instinctive genius had 
those early Egyptians, who, working a thousand years before tho 
Iliad was written, in spite of an absence, as far as we know, of any 
knowledge of tho science of drawing, or inherited art training, pos¬ 
sessed a power of producing a true likeness in outline of everything 
they saw. Such instinctive art genius have tho Japanese, whose 
natural sense of colour and drawing produces beautiful imitations of 
flowers, animals, birds, fish, &c., apparently as easily as we write the 
most ordinary statement of a fact in the letters of our own language. 
The use of such art instinct as that possessed by the Egyptians and 
the Japanese has been to state facts in order to record the history of 
their times, to decorate and adorn articles useful in daily life, and to 
odd an interest which is second to the usefulness of the ordinary 
surroundings of life. Between this art of the Egyptians and the 
work of Pheidias, the work of tho Japanese and thai of Michael 
Angelo and Titian, what is there which makes the one merely inter¬ 
esting and amusing, the other of vital importance in the world’s 
culture ? Perhaps the same kind of difference of value that exists 
between a pfece of entertaining information and a true poem. In 
the nature of the Greeks there awoke a higher development of sensi¬ 
bility, and with this development their artists and their vmters 
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became possessed of the desire to turn creators, not only imitators. 
The Promethean fire was kindled within their hearts and brains. 
Imperative was the longing to give birth to that second self created 
by emanations of inventive imaginings which are the children of 
every poet. By stamping such imaginings into forms of art, they 
were born as realities to the world. 

“And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 

Even more does the pencil and chisel of the greatest artists em¬ 
body abstractions into a form. To develope such impulses into 
such forms of art the intellectual quality is necessary. As the early 
Egyptians, the Japanese, and all who produce spontaneous art with 
a childlike case, work their facility by the means of a natural, though 
generally an unthinking, almost unconscious intelligence, so the 
creative faculty of the poet artist is worked by the higher develop¬ 
ment of the intellectual qualities. The creative gift is bom in the 
nature of the poet, but whether it ever gets into a form of current 
coin for the service and delight of the world in general, depends 
mainly on the strength of those qualities of the intellect and 
character which alone can carry out successfully a translation of the 
inborn genius. Such inborn genius governs that complete concep¬ 
tion which forms the aim towards which the true artist works, and 
which arises out of the highest, most spontaneous, least self-conscious 
part of his being; namely, his emotions and sympathy towards the 
work created by a higher power than himself. 

When religion was a prominent interest in a nation’s life, art was 
used more as an interpreter of such interests. Now, instead of going 
hand in hand with the best literature of our time in interpreting the 
modern vein in thought and morals, it is every year adopting more 
and more the principles which govern the art of infantine civilisa¬ 
tions without possessing childlike instincts in the fresh spontaneous 
form in which they are first bora. It is believed this state of things 
is the result of the determined and conscious omission of the intel¬ 
lectual quality in our art training. The strongest emotions towards 
beauty do not, as a rule, arise when the most practical efficient mood 
is on us. ^Vhen an artist is in his studio, his hand ready, and all 
tho necessary but uninspiring studio paraphernalia about him, his 
emotions are not likely to be stimulated to receive impressions which 
generate his best artistic creations. It is when he is very vividly and 
very really living in the wider atmosphere of a wide nature, and 
feeling those emotions which all human experiences abundantly give 
to the poet nature, that the seeds are sown which blossom into truly 
original creative work. Memory, the faculty of grouping and sepa- 
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rating ideas and emotions in the service of such creations, the grasp¬ 
ing and holding of the distinct characteristics of the vision ho wishes 
to put into a form in words, in clay, or on canvas, these are distinctly 
intellectual efforts; and according to the strength of the poet’s or 
artist’s intellect, will be the success with which he will carry out the 
strong emotional impression into a form of i>erfect art. 

Due to the influence of certain foreign schools of art, a tendency 
has arisen in the direction of art-study in the last ten years to return 
to making the bare statements of facts in nature, using all the 
science of centuries of art-culture to express merely the same amount 
of nature’s meaning that the early Egyptians expressed without 
science, and aiming at no creation of form in which to express the 
inventive imaginings of that second self which governs the nature of 
the poet. 

Many students have been induced to go to foreign schools expert 
in the technique, in order to learn the language of art, thinking 
they can train in one school and perform in another. As far as 
we can judge from the lives and study of great artists, no greater 
mistake could surely be made. Art-feeling is too subtle, too delicate 
a matter, to be played tricks with. The language of art and the 
feeling are woven and interwoven so that there is no point at which 
poetry and emotion can be introduced into art by an effort of will. 
It is as absurd to think it possible to separate the language of art 
from its intention at any stage of study, as it would be to think it a 
satisfactory arrangement to say your prayers at one time and put 
off feeling religious to another. Certainly Mr. Millais learnt his 
best language of art by working out his emotional expressions, and 
certainly the less emotion and sentiment ho puts into his art the less 
good and complete is his language. As a nation wc have never 
demanded that art which involves prominently a working of the 
intellectual faculty. Wo have never seemed anxious to express or 
explain any serious, mental, or spiritual condition through our art. 
The general public has become accustomed to look for pleasing or 
sensational qualities alone. Certain easily appreciated qualities 
must steadily gain ground in popularity, owing to their being those 
that tell out best under the conditions in which modern works of art 
gain their reputation; and it is these qualities which Mr. Millais has 
mastered with more power of genius than perhaps any other painter 
of the age. It is not by these alone that he has won his most last¬ 
ing reputation as a great painter; on the contrary, the ease with 
which he has achieved effects, which arc striking on the Academy 
walls, has been a snare Avhich will probably hurt his future fame. 
That Mr. Millais does with the charm of ease what many strive to do 
with difficulty and fail to do, does not prove that the thing is the 
most worth doing, or even the best that Mr. Millais can do; it only 
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proves that some influence has guided popular taste in a certain direc¬ 
tion favourable to Mr. Millais’ most superficial powers. Undoubtedly 
the power of producing striking efiects on the Academy walls is the 
shortest road to popularity. Pictures in which such effects are salient 
are more talked about, more written about, more easily sold; and behind 
nil art theories is the grim fact that an artist must live, or he cannot 
paint. I^onc the less certain is it that tho qualities which are put 
most into shade by the conditions of modern exhibition, are those in 
a picture which are the result of the artist having worked from a 
mental vision, from the impression with which an effect of nature 
has inspired his whole nature, from an endeavour to express a poetic 
sentiment. As the execution of a street pianoforte would be quite 
as effective in the roar of Piccadilly in the season, probably more so, 
than the execution of a Madame Schumann; so are forced effects, 
raw colouring, and execution in which aU subtle delicate qualities are 
sacrificed for suggestions of realism, more striking among the crowds 
of new frames and neighbouring pictures, antagonistic in tone and 
colour to one another, than the art distinguished by subtle beauty 
and refinement. In the one case the strength of the painting seems 
to come out of the canvas and attack the spectator; whereas, in the 
other, in those pictures in which those qualities dwell which are 
reflections of the deeper, more thoughtful side of human nature, ^vfe 
find a power in the art which, the longer we look at it, seems to draw 
us within their frames, away into an atmosphere which is not the 
common atmosphere of crowds and hurry, but one of beauty, rest, and 
harmony. But who but a few whose vocation art is, has time to 
pause sufficiently for such an influence to inspire him when there are 
nearly two thousand works of art to be seen in at most two or three 
visits during the season to the Academy ? Surely tho demand made on 
the painter for an immediate effect under these modern conditions of 
exhibition is that which might more legitimately bo demanded from 
the actor. With but very few of the conditions of real life at his 
command, the actor has yet to produce on his audience the effect of 
reality. Great actors arc able so to assume the appearance of fooling 
every passion and sensation required, so as fully to dovelope tho part 
they are playing, that often a more vivid impression on the sensi¬ 
bilities is produced at the time by their performance than would be 
the case were we to see the same circumstances happening before us 
in real life; tho actor’s power being to accentuate the situation, to 
gather up the scattered points of interest to a culminating point. 
But there is, nevertheless, always that in real life which touches a 
different sympathetic chord, a part of our nature far deeper than that 
which the actor can touch, however great his power of enlisting tho 
sympathy of our sensibilities; the difference between the two im¬ 
pressions lying in the consciousness that the one is only a piece of 
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acting, the real scene a piece of nature. Arising out of many modem 
conditions, there seems a temptation among modem artists to adopt 
the principles of the art of acting rather than those of nature; a 
temptation to force the realistic but passing and transitory effects at 
the expense of those qualities in nature which express her more con¬ 
stant laws; a temptation to appear more real than reality, more 
striking than truth; a temptation to aim at the art of picture¬ 
making rather than to translate in a form of art the love and mean¬ 
ing of beauty, which is the true vocation of the born artist. While 
many conscientious, earnest workers are labouring to get the look of 
striking realism into their pictures, Mr. Millais gets it with a fresh¬ 
ness, force, and ease which triumphs easily over more laboured 
efforts. His fellow-artists, as well as the public, recognise and 
acknowledge his superior facility. 

It is a well-known fact that the most certain way of achieving 
immediate success is always to accomplish, in a first-rate manner, 
what the greatest number are aiming to accomplish. It is an 
equally certain fact that success does not invariably attend the 
highest genius during the lifetime of the artist who possesses it. The 
public mind may be distracted from the true aims of art into side 
channels of taste, grooved out by the passing fashion of the day; but 
popular success always attends on those who, in a brilliant way, 
possess the qualities which adorn such a fashion. The whole spirit 
of the present age is in entire sympathy with efficiency, and admires 
above all powers the power of doing difficult things with apparent 
ease. No painter can honestly say painting is easy, and if any method 
implies it is easy, such a method must have in it something of a 
tricky element. The most the greatest men of the past have done is 
to make us forget that there is any art at all in their painting, all 
methods and styles being obliterated by the infusion of overpowering 
suggestions of beauty and ennobling sentiment. But painting in 
which the chief aim is to challenge a comparison with the aspect of 
the physical reality, however great the skill of the artist, however 
full of genius and true instinct the trjiining of his hand and eye, such 
painting must always be a losing game; paint must always remain 
paint, and the trick of putting it on the canvas so that it assumes a 
vivid resemblance to the aspect of any object may startle us, interest 
and amuse us, but alone can never fulfil the legitimate object 
of high art, can never give us that satisfaction, that something 
which, added to our life of insight and of sympathy, to our sense of 
beauty and perfection, ennobles us when in the presence of great 
art, if even only for a moment, making us, for that moment at least, 
less trivial, less selfish, more truly human. 

It is the quality of distinction which public taste insists on less and 
less every day, in all social concerns and in all its amusements, because 
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true distinction is a quality incompatible ■vrith hurry, and hurry is 
necessary in the ordinary common-place life of most of us, when, os 
at present, people greedily aim at living at too great a speed, at 
crushing more excitement, business, pleasure, and culture into the 
twenty-four hours than is possible in order to do full justice to any 
reasonable employment. Mr. Millais* later work ia singularly 
deficient in the quality of distinction, but its popularity, instead of 
being injured, seems, on the contrary, to be enhanced. 

It is believed Mr. Millais* genuine position as a great painter in 
the future will rest on the value of some dozen pictures, whore he 
seems really to have found himself in a completer sense than as a 
mere executant. A curious characteristic of Mr. Millais* genius is 
that, considering his splendid original power as an executant, he 
seems as an artist to lean on the feeling of other artists. He has not 
apparently the spring within his own nature which decides for him 
the best motive to paint, though when it is chosen for him he carries 
it out in a completely original manner. Still, in the pictures above 
alluded to, which are, it is believed, the groundwork and the future 
of his real fame, there is such a strong individuality in carrying out 
the sentiment as well as in the manner of expression, that we lose 
the feeling completely that these pictures were painted under the 
influence of certain schools or individuals. The essential matter 
hero is not that of method or style of painting, of whether they are ex¬ 
ecuted with pre-llaphaelite minuteness or the breadth of a Velasquez. 
They pass into quite another region of considerations. They appear 
on that higher level which all really great art rests on, a level whoso 
horizon stretches out and joins the interests and feelings of the 
world in general. It is not only those who have a knowledge or a 
special love for art who can appreciate them, but those, whether art 
lovers or not, Avho have sympathy with pure genuine emotion, who 
admire and discern in such art evidences of the main sj)riugs of 
healthy human, passion which link individual human fates to the 
interests of the community at large. In such works as T/ie 
ITnguemi/i, The Release, The North-west Passage, The Youth of 
Sir W. Raleigh, Yes, Trust me, Effie Bean, The Grave Diggers, 
The Blind Girl, The burning of Autumn Leaves, The Flood, a few 
of the children’s portraits, and many of the illustrations to 
Tennyson’s poems, to Coleridge’s Love, and Mr. Trollope’s 
earlier novels, and the illustrations of the Parables, Mr. Millais 
is a true poet, a great painter, and a perfect illustrator. 

But unfortunately Mr. Millais has lately painted, in a method 
surely contrary to any method of painting which has ever produced 
really great art—though in these days of speed, hurry, and effect, 
there is little distinction made between the manner in which Mr. 
Millais attacks his subject, painting without choice or discrimination 
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whatever comes before his eye in his subject, and that of Velasquez, 
with whom he is often compared. 

Mr. Ruskin, in the Two Paths, quotes Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
opinion of the power of Velasquez’s genius as a painter. “ What 
wo are aR,” said Reynolds, “ attempting to do with great hibour, 
Velasquez does at onceP “ Just think,” continues Mr. Ruskin, “ what 
is implied when a man of the enormous power and facility Reynolds 
had, says he was trying to do with great labour what Velasquez did 
at once.” Mr. Ruskin then quotes from Bosohini Velasquez’s 
opinion of Titian;— 

“ I saw in Venice 

The trao tost of the good and beautiful; 

First, in ray judgment, over stands that school, 

And Titian first of all Italian men is.” 

Now let us turn to Boschini’s account of the method of Titian's 
painting:— 

“ In tmth, Titian is the best of those who have painted. Giacomo Palma 
the Young (so named to distinguish him’i from Giacomo Palma il Vea-hio) told 
mo ho had had the good fortune to enjoy the wise precepts of Titian, That ho 
(Titian) smothered his canvases with a mass of colour that made, so to speak, 
a bed or base for the touches which ho painted over it. And I also have seen 
him—with resolute strokes and brushes full of colour, filling the same brush 
sometimes with light red to seiTO as a half-tint, sometimes with white rose, 
black, or yellow—produce, with his amount of knowledge, in four dashes of the 
brush the promise of a rare figure. In all eases such sketches of his were 
admii'ed by many who travelled from far to see the best manner in which to 
onter into the Pchyo della Pittiira. After having made theso precious founda¬ 
tions for his pictures ho turned tho canvases to the wall, and there he loft them 
some months, without looking at them. When ho wished to paint on them again, 
he first examined them with a very critical observation, as if they were his worst 
enemies, to see what defects ho could find in them, and if ho found anything 
which was discordant with the dolicac-y of tho intention of his art, as a bene¬ 
ficent surgeon operates on tho infirm, ho applied himself to reduce any swolling 
or Bupcrabundanco of flesh, or to putting right an arm, if tho form of tho 
bony structure was not properly adjusted, or putting in its place a foot that 
had taken a discordant posture, and so on, without pity for its pain. Working 
in this way ho constructed tho figure, and reduced it to tho most perfect 
symmetry that could represent tho beauty of nature and of art. Having done 
this, he turned his hand to other work until tho first was dry, and repeated the 
same process on other pictures. And so ho worked from time to timo on them 
till he covered his figures, as it were, with live flesh, perfecting with such 
wonderful touches that at last only tho breath seemed wanting. Ho never did 
a figure at once primd), and used to say that any ono who improvised 
{chechi cantd ulV improviso) could never make verses that were profound or 
really well put together. The essence of tho Hni.sh, of the last touches, ho put 
on from time to timo with rubs of his fingers in tho high lights approximating 
them, avicinandosi alle meze tinte, blending one tint with another, and again 
with a touch of the finger putting in a dark stroke in some angle to enforce it, or 
a touch of rose, like a drop of blood that seems to give life to tho surface, the 
touches creeping on gradually, and so peifecting his animated figures. And 
Palma attested tho fact that in finishing ho painted more with tho finger than 
with the brush.” 
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According to this description of Titian^s method of painting, it is 
evident he worked almost entirely from a mental vision, a memory 
of reality, and not from facts before his eye. No greater difference 
in method could exist than between this of Titian’s and the method 
of the modern realistic school. Of course if popular taste prefers the 
result of the method of the latter to that of Titian there is nothing 
more to be said, for clearly that method is best which brings about 
moat forcibly the desired result. Here it is maintained that the 
principles on which Titian painted resulted in a worthy translation 
of the beauty in nature, and that the principles on which the modem 
realistic school works results only in a very unworthy translation of 
the cleverness of the painter; the nature of the whole man coming out 
but partially in his work, and without that element of poetry which 
alone can raise art to the rank it ought to take in the general 
interests of society. 

There is nothing so captivating as the unconscious spontaneous 
fascinations of childhood, but also there is nothing so aggravating as 
self-consciousness in a child when it tries to “ make stock ” of its 
fascinations. And so with native genius; it stamps all thought with 
an interest with which no teachable quality can give any subject: 
but when an artist uses his painter genius as an end instead of as a 
means, wo are aggravated by a sense of pitiable waste of one of the 
rarest gifts ever bestowed upon man. The question, " Why Mr. 
Millais is our popular painter ? ” is shortly answered by, “ To those 
who have shall bo given.” That he has done work which most justly 
entitles him to a very large share of genuine popularity with those 
whose favour is most worth having, is most undeniable; that he also 
exhibits work which the public taste ought not to accept as deserving 
such a popularity is, it is feared, equally so. Nevertheless such work 
seems to stimulate and not to lessen his popularity. Every year’s 
exhibition shows a growing dexterity among our English artists in 
the power of painting the facts of nature, and every year’s exhibitions 
show that tho facts chosen by the artists to paint are lower down in 
the scale of human interests. That tho most commonplace super¬ 
ficial rendering of the most commonplace scenes is chosen more and 
more as subjects for pictures, does not describe matters as bad 
as they are. It is exceptional power used in the service of 
inadequate ideas which creates a low standard of taste, and casts 
art, like many other things in modern life which are meant to be 
beautiful, under tho graceless tyranny of the superficial. Wo must 
not blame Mr. Millais for lowering our taste, though we might 
remind him that genius is only in its right place when it leads and 
does not follow fashion, but we must chiefly blame ourselves for 
allowing our taste to be lowered. If tho public demanded great art, 
it would get it. It gets it at times without demanding it, and sad 
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to say without always rightly appreciating it. If ever we English 
demand an art from our painters which shall sympathise with the 
emotional side of oul deeper feelings, which shall translate our moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual instincts; if, in fact, we cease to be children 
with regard to art, and demand from it what the Athenians, the 
Florentines, the Venetians, and the early Germans demanded from 
their artists, the supply will probably bo equal to the demand. It is 
not because we in the nineteenth century have not emotions as worthy, 
if not as vivid, as those possessed by the Greeks and Italians, that 
our art has fallen from the first rank of the world’s interests, from 
the place it held when the work of the Parthenon was scidptured, 
and when the works on the walls of the Sistine Chapel and Doge’s 
Palace were painted; but we have ceased to use art as a means of 
expression for the deeper, more serious part of our nature. We must 
not think that the most prominently visible life among those Greeks 
and Italians was that which was expressed by the elevated art their 
culture has left us. They had a frivolous inadequate life going on, 
probably as palpably as we have in our modern commonplace life of 
business and society; but their finer senses knew that that was not 
the life to translate into their art. They had a rare sense and 
preference for distinction. 

To quote again from Mr. Huskin, the “ diflbrence between great 
and mean art lies not in definable methods of handling or styles of 
representation, or choices of subjects, but wholly in the nobleness of 
the end to which the eftbrt of the painter is addressed. We cannot 
say that a painter is great because he paints boldly or paints deli¬ 
cately, because he generalises or particularizes, because ho loves 
detail, or because he disdains it. He is great if by any of these 
means he has laid open noble truths, or aroused noble emotions.” 

It is believed Mr. Millais is great in those pictures where his 
genius has attained such a result, and that ho is not great in many, 
especially later works, in which he has not even attempted to 
produce such a result. But his work having aroused a genuine 
sympathy and admiration by means of truly interesting qualities, 
his pictures still remain equally popular, or more so, irrespec¬ 
tive of these great qualities; showing a want of discrimination 
in the public taste, a want of distinction in perceiving in what 
consists his highest power, which is doing a very real injury to our 
English school of art. To work on the imagination so as to elevate 
the sources of interest in life is perhaps now more than ever a neces¬ 
sary influence in right education. But in most of the modern .art 
which is successful the aim seems to be only to gratify the superficial 
taste of dilettanteism, or, worse still, to feed the lower sources of 
interest; to astound the spectator with tricks of cleverness rather 
than to delight and educate his mind and feelings, or to inspire 
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an admiration for that class of sentiment which ennobles and 
elevates. 

All expression in art must naturally have a more intrinsic interest 
for those who are in sympathy with art as art. These, in the nature 
of things, must always be but a very limited number; and one of the 
most unwholesome, because most unreal, tendencies of the present 
day seems to be an effort to force an interest in art beyond its natural 
limits, at the same time public taste requiring from art the most 
meagre suggestions of the class of ideas which would without 
unreality or strain be interesting to all classes. This straining to 
be interne about what is superficial in the general interests of society, 
leads not only to the peculiarly fantastic kind of unreality and affec¬ 
tation, the intensity of a “ Postlethwaito,” but to a duller and less 
original kind of art which is described above as the creed of the 
superficial. Foreign taste, in matters of feeling, makes for itself 
a standard of mediocrity; and foreign taste is influencing very deci¬ 
dedly our national taste in art, probably because foreign schools are 
more dexterous in using the language of art. Painting done as 
quickly as possible of an effect seized as quickly as possible, of a 
place or person the painter cares for as little as possible; it is towards 
this kind of work popular taste has lately declined, and it is to bo 
regretted that Mr. Millais has lent the strength of his genius in 
helping instead of in resisting such a decline. Brilliant and sudden 
effects create for the artist enthusiastic popularity, but do they win 
the real prize ? Popularity is such a powerful influence in itself, a 
compound interest always rolling up, giving so largely to those 
who already have so much, that in itself it becomes a danger. 'Diere 
is a danger when the top of the hill of present fame is reached, when 
the effort and strain in order to secure success and sympathy become 
no longer a necessity, when all the good things seem to come of 
themselves, a danger of the artist losing his footing on that safer 
ground which would ensure future and lasting fame. The life of 
a painter of genius is so short for all ho has to do in it, there is 
hardly a day for rest. But when we think what is the prize great 
art has won for itself, is any price too dear to pay for it ? By 
inspiring an ever-living vivid interest in noble emotions, by 
winning the best sympathies and enthusiasm of future generations, 
by making friends and admirers among the best of all times, the 
worthiest part of the artist’s short span of life is lived over and over 
again in his works. That is the prize great art has won for itself, 
but at one price only—the complete devotion of the life of the artist 
to his best genius. 


Emilie Isabel Barringtox. 



DEMOCRACY: AN AMERICAN NOVEL.' 


About this time last year a small book began to be handed about in 
London. It was jiopularly reported that there were exactly three 
copies in Jilngland, each of which belonged to a distinguished 
American owner, that the book had made a groat hit in America, 
that the authoi’sbip of it was a profound secret, and yet not so 
profound but that English people acquainted with such leading 
Americans as have visited this country of lato years could make 
certain shrewd guesses at the authorship. The novel itself never 
failed to interest anybody who was fortunate enough to borrow or 
steal it—for the ownership of the three copies became in the 
end one of the most complicated of problems—and combining 
merit as it did with the attractiveness of mystery, an English 
success seemed assured. But the supply was tardy; the novel was 
political, and American politics are not a strong point with the 
majority of us ; and last, but not least, a far more imposing luminary 
rose almost at the same moment above the horizon. John Ingksant 
employed us for the winter. No one can accuse Mr. Shorthouse of 
having told his story with unbecoming brevity. On the contrary, 
he gave us a great deal to discuss, and the world was very glad to 
discuss it, especially as “ even the youngest among us ” at the 
present day has views as to the relations of religion to knowledge, 
as to the true field of the Church in human life. The admirers of 
Dcmocraetj for the moment forgot their cult. They wore but few, 
and the John Lujhmnt current was irre,>istible. So absorbed have 
we all been in the Platonism of Father St. Clair, in the problems of 
Inglesant’s conscience, in the subtleties of cardinals, and the luxuries 
of Renaissance palaces, that to call the public attention from these 
high things to a novel of throe hundred and fifty pages intended to 
show the demoralising effects of the “ spoils ” system on American 
public life would have seemed too bold. 

Democracy is a political novel, and, as such, sharply distin¬ 
guished from the majority of its kinsfolk; for as a rule the American 
novelist makes it a point of honour to eschew politics, just as Boston 
society, or whatever Bostoji society stands for in America, eschews 
it in social life. Mr. Henry James’s airy coteries, Mr. Howell’s 
sensitive and delicately-drawn heroes and heroines, represent an art 
altogether removed from the art of this barely-outlined book, with 
its definite moral and its work-a-day incident. To our mind, how¬ 
ever, it solves the question as to whether a political novel is a legiti- 
(1) Demoeraty : an American novel. Loudon :^Macmillan & Co. 
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mate performance; for Mr. Trollope’s parliamentary novels, with 
all their charm, and deeply as we were interested in the Duchess, left 
us imdecidcd on the point. Treated as they are from the point of 
view of an Englishman, who naturally finds his own House of 
Commons a deeply interesting institution, and easily accepts the 
persons and associations connected with it as fit material for a novel, 
it was difiicult to conceive these books attracting any but an English 
audience. Would a Frenchman, who cannot be expected to sympa¬ 
thize with Mr. Trollope’s sense of the mysterious charm which lurks 
around the House of Commons, of the paradise behind, and the 
unimportant wilderness outside that magic door which admits the 
member of Parliament to his haven of unrest—would a Frenchman 
find Mr. Bonteon, and Mr. Monk, and Mr. Quintus Slide entertain¬ 
ing ? And ought not a novel, as a work of art, to aim at an im¬ 
pression independent of such very limited conditions ? Hor were 
our scruples laid at rest by Numa Roumesian, however piquant the 
Parisian world might find the damaging analysis of M. Gambetta’s 
character with which it delighted to credit M. Daudet, or however 
graphic might be the portraiture, as one was told to consider it, 
of the groat orator’s first successes at the 0af6 Malmus. French 
fiction, indeed, has a note of universality and brilliancy which has 
often carried ofi* heavier subjects than politics. Still it remained 
true that most readers equipped with French knowledge, French 
sympathies, and French party spirit, wore inclined to think Numa 
Roumc&tan a lascinating book, while, without these conditions, it 
was very possible to see nothing in it beyond a finished piece of 
writing devoted to a theme in reality quite uninteresting, a novel in 
which, when politics and style had been excluded as factors from 
the reader’s judgment, nothing remained to discuss. Neither Mr. 
Trollope’s novels, however, nor M. Daudet’s satire, offer such good 
materials for comparison with Democracy as Coningshy or Sybil. It 
is always an evidence of rashness on tho part of a reviewer to 
attempt to raise a new-comer to tho level of the older accepted 
potentates. Still, when all allowances have been made for differences 
of scope—for the more great difference of length—^it is not, perhaps, 
too venturesome to say that Democracy has nothing to fear from a 
comparison with any of Disraeli’s political novels. Coningsby and 
Sybil have probably an enduring place in English literature, if it 
were only for their connection with English history. Tho interest 
of the political judgments, the wit of the political conversations, 
will not nowaday be denied. But important and stimulating as 
they were politically, they suffered from that subordination of the 
characters to the subjects discussed, of the persons described to the 
criticisms of life they were employed to deliver, which ultimately 
reduced Lothair and Endymion to a string of sharp sayings and 
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luxuriant descriptions, distributed among a number of clever puppets 
with high-sounding names. In Democracy, on the other hand, we 
have a novel written with a distinct political purpose, and yet so 
deftly managed that, while the political purpose is admirably served, 
the book is at the same time excellent as a work of art—that is to 
say, as an imaginative study of human life. It has for its theme one 
of the most tangled and viscid of all political situations, one present¬ 
ing at every step hideous temptations to provinciality, to wearisome¬ 
ness, to over-elaboration. And yet all these pitfalls have been 
safely passed. A certain central spot in American political society 
stands revealed by a kind of lightning-flash ; but at the same time 
the particular figures chosen by the artist to give voice and meaning 
to his picture have a dainty individual grace or distinctness which 
entirely prevents your regarding them as mere properties and 
appurtenances. When you close the book two impressions about 
equally strong remain in your mind—the impression of patriotic 
rage and disgust with corruption which was in the author’s mind as 
he wrote, and the personal impression of Madeleine and Sybil. “An 
accursed system!” one finds oneself saying. “ How is America to go 
on if things are really so bad as this ? ” and in the same breath, 
“ What a delightful girl! What strength in Madeleine! What true 
dignity in Carrington! ” 

Democracy opens with the picture of Madeleine Lee, a young 
widow of thirty, who, since her husband’s death five years before 
the story opens, has exhausted all the resources of New York against 
ennui, and is now fleeing to Washington as a last refuge from that 
enemy of the unfettered rich :— 

“la hoi- despair she had resorted to desperate measures. She had read 
philosophy in the original Qorman, and the moio she road the more she was 
disheartened that so much culture should lead to nothing—nothing. Aftor 
talking of Herbert Spencer for an entire evening with a very literary transcen¬ 
dental commission merchant, she could not see that her time had been bettor 
employed than when in former days she had passed it in flirting with a very 
agreeable young stockbroker; indeed there was an evident proof to the con¬ 
trary, for tho flirtation might load to something—had, in fact, lod to maniago— 
while the philosophy could lead to nothing, unless it were perhaps to another 
evening of tho same kind, because transcendental philosophers were mostly 
marriod men, usually married, and when engaged in business somewhat apt 
to bo sleepy towards evening. Nevertheless, Mrs. Lee did her best to turn 
her study to practical use. She plunged into philanthropy, visited prisons, 
inspected hospitals, road tho literature of pauperism and crime, saturated her¬ 
self with the statistics of crime until her mind had nearly lost sight of virtue. 
At last it roso in rebellion against her, and she came to the limit of her strength. 
This path, too, seemed to lead nowhere. She declared that she had lost the 
sense of duty, and that, so far a.s concerned her, all the paupers and criminals 
in Now York might henceforward rise in their majesty and manage every rail¬ 
way on tho continent,” 

Europe sbe bad already exhausted, and, besides, “sbe was American 
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to the tips of her fingers.” She neither knew or greatly cared 
whether Europe or America were best to live in. Her purpose 
was “ to get all that American life had to offer, good or bad,” 
and all that Hew York could give she had already devoured. 
In Hew York there are but two kinds of eminence—wealth and 
philanthropy. Madeleine found that wealth beyond a certain point 
becomes uninteresting. Society provides practically no means for 
bringing it into play ; and philanthropy leads you only too soon into 
problems past human solving. 

“ She never had been able, since she became a widow, to accept the Brob- 
dingnagian doctrine that he who made two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before deserved bettor of mankind than the whole raco of politicians. 
She woTild not find fault with the philosopher had he required that the grass 
should bo of an injproved quality, but said she, ‘ I cannot honestly pretend 
that I should be pleased to see two New York men whore I now see one; the 
idea is too ridiculous.’ ” 

Education and art had been alike tried and found wanting. In¬ 
tellect abounded at Boston, so at least said tradition, but not even at 
Boston could she discover any real eminence, anything “ that cast a 
shadow.” She wanted to got at the heart of things. 

“ It was the fooling of a passenger on an ocean steamer, whoso mind will not 
give him rest until ho has been in tho engine-room and talked with the 
engineer. Slio wanted to see with her own ejea tho action of primary forces; 
to touch with her own hand tho massive machinery of society; to measure 
with her own mind tho capacity of the motive power. She was bent upon 
getting to tho heart of tho great American mystery of democracy and govern¬ 
ment.” 

Amusement she thought she was certain to get out of the political 
game, possibly instruction. And, if the worst came to the worst, and 
Washington society were really as bad as her friends told her, “ she 
would have gained all she wanted, for it would be a pleasure to return— 
precisely the feeling she longed for.” The decision was no sooner taken 
than executed. Mrs. Lee found a house in Lafayette Square, and, after 
a life-and-death struggle with the “curious barbarism” of the curtains 
and wall-papers, she and her sister, Sybil Ross, slipped into their 
places at \Yashington. While Madeleine carried about with her “an 
atmosphere indescribable as the after-glow, and impalpable as an 
Indian summer mist,” Sybil was the most straightforward, gay, 
sympathetic, shallow, warm-hearted, and sternly practical of young 
women. Madeleine was unconventional, and had a natural aversion 
to churches and clergymen ; Sybil bowed her white shoulders to tho 
decrees of M. Worth, and was, besides, a Ritualist of the purest 
water. Whilst Sybil amused herself, Mrs. Lee began her apprentice¬ 
ship to politics. Her first experiments, however, were not very 
successful. For a fortnight, indeed, she was indefatigable in her 
attendance on the debates. And even when her first fervour 
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slackened, for a long time if she did not hear the speeches she road 
them. But a day arrived at last when she became pusillanimously 
content to take her countrymen’s oratorical powers for granted, 
except on those rare occasions when some “ star ” performed, and it 
became evident that some more excellent way to the heart of the 
American mystery must be discovered. Meanwhile a circle of all 
that was brightest and most distinguished in Washington gathered 
round the sisters. Most welcome of all, perhaps, was John Carrington, 
a Washington lawyer and a connection of Mrs. Lee’s. A Virginian 
by birth, ho had borne arms for the South in the war, and at its 
close, leaving his mother and sisters to manage the ruins of the 
family estate, ho had come up to Washington, where he was making 
a brave struggle with unkindly fortune. Sybil thought him dull, 
and not even fighting had been able to kindle his naturally depressed 
temperament into enthusiasm; but he was as true as steel, and “ Mrs. 
Lee trusted him by instinct.” Next to him ranked Lord Skye, the 
British Minister. 

“ Tall, slender, bald-licadcd, awkward, and stammering with his elaborate 
Eritish stammer whenover it suited his convonionco to do ,so; a sharp observe i- 
who had wit, which ho commonly concealed; a humourist who was satisfied to 
laugh silently at his own humour; a diplomatist who used the mail of frank¬ 
ness with great effect. Lord Skye was one of the most popular men in 
Washington. Everyone knew that ho was a ruthless critic of American manners, 
but bo had tho art to combine ridicule with good-humour, and ho was all the 
more popular accordingly. He was an outspoken adviser of American women 
in everything except their voices, and he did not even shrink from occasionally 
(]ui2ziug a littlo the national poculiai’itics of his own countrywomen—a siu'o 
piece of flattery to their American cousins.” 

Sybil’s chief friend was “ little Miss Dare,” a dangerous piece of 
yellow-haired mischief who was “ always absorbed in some flirtation 
with a Secretary of Legation,” and while “ apparently devoted to 
men in reality cared nothing about them, but found her happiness 
only in violating rules.” Among the outer circle of visitors was 
Baron Jacobi, the Austrian chargd iVaffaires, a witty, cynical, broken- 
down Parisian roue, whose mind was a magazine of amusing 
infonnation, and who “ bolioved in everything that was perverse and 
wicked, though he accepted tho prejudices of Anglo-Saxon society, 
and was too clever to intrude his opinions upon others; ” his friend 
Popoflf, “an intelligent and vivacious Russian and Mr. French, 
the young Member of Congress from Connecticut, “ who aspired to 
act the part of the educated gentleman in politics, and to purify the 
public tone,” but who had an exasperating turn for what he called 
“ badinaige,” which alienated Sybil, while Madeleine was driven into 
revolt by his raw sententiousness on serious subjects. Mr. Gore, 
poet and historian, in pursuit of tho Madrid Embassy; the innocent 
Irish peer. Lord Dunbeg, to whom Victoria Dare was soon engaged in 
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showing the “ phases ** of American society, and a few more snpor* 
numeraries complete the list. 

These, however, are but the chorus to the principal figures. The 
dramatic interest of Deniooracy lies in the clash of two relations— 
the relation of Madeleine to Senator Silas P. RatcUfie, and tho rela¬ 
tion of Carrington to Madeleine through Sybil. As it was for the 
sake of drawing Batclific that the book was mainly written, it will 
be well to examine his r6le with some care. Madeleine first notices 
him in tho Senate, whither Carrington had taken her to hear him 
speak. 

“ ‘ You will have a chanco of hearing to-day what may be the last groat 
speech of our greatest statesman,’ said ho; ‘ you should come,’ 

' “ A splendid sample of our na—tivo raw material, sir ? ’ asked she, fresh from 
a reading of Dickens, and his famous picture of American statesmanship. 

“ ‘ Precisely so,’ said Carrington, ‘ the Prairie Giant of Poonia, tho Favourito 
Son of Illinois; the man who came within three votes of getting tho party 
nomination for tho Piusidency last spring, and was only defeated because ton 
small intriguers are sharper than one big one, Tho Itonourablo Silas P. 
llatcliffe, Senator from Illinois; ho will be run for tho Presidency yot.’ 

“ ‘ What does the P. stand for ? ’ asked Sybil. 

“ ‘ I don’t remember over to have hoard his middlo name,’ said Carrington. 

‘ Perhaps it is Peonia or Prairie, I can’t say.’ 

“ ‘ lie is tho man whoso appearance struck mo so much when wo were in 
tho Senate last week, is he not ? A great ponderous man, over six feet high, 
very senafoiial and dignified, with a large head and rather good featui’esr'* 
inquired Mrs. Loo. 

“ ‘ The same,’ replicil Camngton. ‘By all means hear him speak. Ilo is the 
stumbling-block of tho now President, who is to bo allowed no peace unless ho 
makes terms with RatclitTo; and so everyone thinks that tho Prairie Giant 
of Peonia will have the choice of the State or Treasury Department. If ho 
takes either it will be the Trojisury, for ho is a dosperato political manager, 
and will want tho patronage for tho next national convention.* ” 

Thus prepared, Madeleine goes to hear Ratcliffe, discovers in his 
speech the power of which she is in search, and instantly determines 
to know him. She carries out her intention at a dinner-party whore 
she sits next to him, and where her wholesale flattery of him makes 
up tho one thoroughly vulgar passage in the book. It is impossible 
that tho Madeleine of the rest of the story should have condescended 
so far; tho scene, therefore, is a shock to the reader’s sense of 
probability and continuity. Ratcliffe, however, makes no difficnlty 
about swallowing the bait dangled before him by Mrs. Lee. He had 
begun his dinner in sulky silence, “ wishing he understood why the 
British Minister had worn no gloves,” while ho himself was uncom¬ 
fortably conscious of the largest and whitest French kids to he bought 
in Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“ There was a little touch of mortification in tho idea that he was not quite 
at home among fashionable people, a’ld at this instant he felt that true happiness 
was only to be found among the simple and honest sous and daughters of toil. 

A certain secret jealousy of the British Minister is always lurking in tho breast 
of every American Senator, if ho is truly democratic; for democracy, rightly 
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understood, is the goremment of tbo people, by the people, for the benefit of 
Senators, and there is always a danger that the British Minister may not under¬ 
stand this political principle as ho should.” 

At the second course, however, Mrs. Lee swoops upon him, and so 
liberal is her homage, so childlike her desire for knowledge, that in 
ton minutes she has this giant of politics at her feet. Silas P. 
Batcliffe surrenders to her charm, and the play is fairly launched. 

“To her oyos he was the high-priest of American politics; he was charged 
with the meaning of the mysteries, the clue to political hieroglyphics. Through 
him she hoped to sound the depths of statesmanship and to bring up from its 
oozy bed that pearl of which she was in search; the mysterious gem which 
must lie hidden somewhere in politics. She wanted to understand this man; 
to him him inside out; to experiment on him and use him as young physio¬ 
logists use frogs and kittens. 1 f thoro was good or bad in him, she meant to 
find its meaning. 

And ho was a western widower of fifty; his quarters in Washington were 
in gaunt boarding-house rooms, furnished only with public documents and 
enlivened by western politicians and officc-isockers. In the summer ho retired 
to a solitary, white fumhouse with green blinds, surrounded by a few foot of 
uncared-for grass and a white fence; its interior more dreary still, with iron 
stoves, oil-cloth c.'irpcts, cold white walls, and one largo engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln in the parlour; all in Poonia, Illinois! What equality was there 
between these two combatants ? what hope for him ? what risk for her ? And 
yet Madeleine Leo had fully her match in Mr. Silas P, llatcliffe.” 

It was not very long before llatcliffe had established himself as a 
familiar visitor in Mrs. Lee’s parlour. Ho was not particularly 
welcome to anybody there, except its mistrcs.s. Carrington had his 
own good reasons for thinking ill of Mrs. Lee’s latest conquest; 
Sybil detested him; Mr. French fell clumsily foul of him on the 
question of Civil Service Reform; and old .Tacobi “despised and 
loathed an American Senator as the typo which, to his bleared 
European eyes, combined the utmost pragmatical self-assurance and 
overbearing temper with the narrowest education and tho meanest 
personal experience that ever existed in any considerable govern¬ 
ment.” Ratcliffe, however, took small heed of the hostility of Mrs. 
Lee’s friends. He was determined to make himself agreeable to her, 
and the more critical his political affairs became, the moro Madeleine’s 
fascination grew upon him. Washington, indeed, was at that 
moment passing through one of its periodical crises of political 
bargaining. A new President was expected, of whom the official 
world knew next to nothing. His election had been an accident, 
and aU that even his party knew of him was that “ he was a plain 
Indiana farmer, whose political experience was limited to stump¬ 
speaking in his native State and to one term as Governor.” Ho 
belonged to the opposite section to that headed by Ratcliffe, and it 
was well known that his feelings towards the Prairie Giant were by 
no means friendly. “ His cardinal principle in politics was hostility 
to Ratcliffe, yet he was not vindictive. He came to Washington 
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determined to be the Father of his country; to gain a proud immor¬ 
tality—and a re-election.” Ratoliffe’s object is of course to make it 
impossible for the President to do without him, and at the same time 
to reap the harvest of offices for his dependents and friends, from 
\fhich it was rumoured the President had sworn to cut him off. The 
details of Ratcliffe’s intrigues, by which the more clumsily-wittod 
President is finally ensnared and made to run tamely at Ratcliffe’s 
heels, have been perhaps more quoted than anything else in Democracy. 
The author had a special reason for describing them' at length, for, 
as we shall show some cause for believing, the book probably sprang from 
the conviction that so long as Presidents are weak and public opinion 
apathetic, corruption in America will go on, and that the essential 
conditions of any reform in public morality are, first, a strong 
President ; secondly, a roused and indignant public opinion. But, 
clever as it is, the whole description suffers from caricature and 
what looks at times like the haste of the 'prentice hand, and is to 
our mind inferior to much else in the work. The President himself 
may very possibly have been violently ovcrcoloured in order that it 
might be difficult for the reader to make any personal application of 
the sketch. After all, there have been only some twenty Pi-esidents 
since America began, and it is therefore much less easy to satirise 
the weak points of Presidents as a class so as to be effective and yet 
decently impersonal than it is to perform the operation for the more 
numerous class of senators. And when all objections are made, 
Ratcliffe’s negotiations with the “ Hoosier Quarryman ” are lively 
reading. 

The Senator’s political complications have a considerable effect 
upon his relations to Madeleine, for he is clever enough to enlist her 
sympathies with him as the victim of Presidential crookedness, and 
to make her, against her will, arbiter of as mucli of his cause as he 
chooses to reveal to her. 

In this way the game goes on. Madeleine’s friends, especially 
Carrington, begin to grow anxious. They sec Ratcliffe’s increasing 
influence with Mrs, Leo, and they find themselves powerless to stop 
it. They try in vain to make the man betray himself before her. 
He pretends to no superior virtue in her presence ; he candidly con¬ 
fesses that if virtue will not serve him in politics ho has no scruple 
against using vice. But at the same time he succeeds in preserving 
his largeness of outline in her eyes. She secs in him the victim of a 
corrupt system, and is not at all sure that it is not her duty to help 
him reform it. Carrington at last becomes desperate, and bethinks 
himself of fresh weapons. He happens to have in his possession 
certain secrets extremely damaging to Ratcliffe’s character, for which 
the evidence, though strong enough to convince Mrs. Lee if it were 
put before her, is yet legally imperfect. He gives Ratcliffe one or 
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two intimations that he possesses this knowledge. Eatcliffe takes the 
hint, and only resolves to got Carrington out of the way. A direct 
bribe in the shape of an appointment having been indignantly 
rejected by Carrington, who is thus made to appear vindictive and 
prejudiced in the eyes of Mrs. Lee, with whom ho is all the time 
hopelessly in love, Eatcliffe uses his power as Secretary of the 
Treasury to find the means of making Carrington accept an appoint¬ 
ment in Mexico, and triumphantly calculates upon getting his rival 
safely out of the way before he proposes to Madeleine. Carrington 
is miserable. He suspects Eatcliffe’s agency in the appointment, 
carefully as it has been disguised. But there is no proving it, and 
on tho other hand there are poverty and family claims urging him 
to accept. What is to be done ? In his extremity, however, ho 
discovers that one other person is as anxious as himself, and that 
Sybil is as desperate as he is at tho thought of Maddeine’s marriage 
with Eatcliffe. The two combine against the enemy, and in their 
last ride together a plan of campaign is matured. 

It ends in Carrington giving Sybil a letter only to bo made use of 
in case Eatcliffe proposes and Madeleine should incline to accept 
him, and he then goes off, torn with hopes and fears, to Mexico. 
With his departure the jjlot rapidly developes. Eatcliffe, whose 
manners are improving fast under tho influence of his passion for 
Madeleine, becomes more and more dangerous; and Sybil, half in 
love with Carrington, and miserably anxious about her sister, gives 
a wholly new turn to the situation by arousing the suspicion in 
Madeleine’s mind that she is consumed with a hopeless passion for 
Carrington. Madeleine at once jumps to the conclusion that if only 
she wore out of the way Sybil’s affection might stand a chance of 
being returned, and the idea determines her to sacrifice herself to 
Eatcliffe for tho sake of Sybil first, and, secondly, for the sake of 
those wild dreams of jwwer to bo used in reforming political life 
inspired in her by her connection with him. At a ball given by 
Lord Skye matters come to a climax, and nothing but a convenient 
fainting-fit of Sybil’s interferes between Eatcliffe’s proposal and 
Mrs. Leo’s “ Yes.” An exciting interview between the sisters follows. 
Madeleine, sure that she is doing her best for Sybil and society, 
declares that she means to marry Mr. Eatcliffe. So there is no help 
for it, and Sybil, driven to bay, produces Mr. Carrington’s letter, 
and stands over her sister while she reads it. 

The letter contains nothing but a very plain and matter-of-fact 
account of tho manner in which Eatcliffe had been induced some 
years before to withdraw his opposition in the Senate to a certain 
steam-ship company concession in return for the round sum of 
100,000 dollars, paid into his hands by a man well known to Car- 
rington, and among whose papers Carrington had found a memo- 
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randum of the whole transaction. The affair was bad enough, 
although mild compared to many of the records of discovered or 
suspected frauds with which American political literature can furnish 
the inquiring mind. At any rate it is enough for Madeleine, She 
has never been in love with Batcliffb. She has been in love with a 
shadow raised by her own vanity, and Carrington’s wcU-airaed 
blow sweeps it for ever from her path. 

Madeleine’s final interview with Ratcliffe, which follows, is one of 
the most powerful scenes in modern fiction. The effrontery with 
which he meets Carrington’s charge, the defence by which ho makes 
bad worse, the growing ■wonder in Madeleine’s mind as to how she 
could ever have lot this man ai)proach her so nearly, are drawn 
with passionate power. At the last moment, when Ratcliffe, feeling 
that the game is up, and that he has been checkmated, turns upon 
her with brutal violence, Madeleine pronounces a sentence upon 
him w’hich roads like the sentence of American conscience on the 
corrupt political world exposed in Democracy. 

“ Mrs. Leo’s temper, too, ■was naturally a high one. At this moinont sho, 
too, was lliuning willi anger, and wild witli a passionate impulse to annihilate 
this man. Conscious that tho mastery was in her own hands, sho could the 
more easily control her voice, and with an expression of unutterable contempt 
sho spoke her last words to him, words which had been ringing all day in her 
ears: 

“ ‘ Mr. Eatcliffo I 1 have li.stonod to you with a great deal more patience and 
respect that you dc'sorvc. For one long hour I have degraded mj'self by dis¬ 
cussing with you th(‘ question whether I should marry a man who bj' his own 
confossio 7 i has bctj'jned the highest trusts that could bo placed in him, who has 
taken money for his votes as .a Senator, and who i.s now in imblio office by 
anoans of a successful fraud of his own, when in justice ho should bo in a State’s 
prison. 1 will have no more of tliis. Understand, once for all, that thero is an 
impassable gulf between your life and mine. I do not doubt that you will 
anako yourself J’reaidcut, but whatever or wherever you arc, never to speak to 
ano or recognize me af>ain! ’ 

“ He glared a inoiuont into her face with a .sort of blind rage, and seemed 
about to say more, when sho swept past him, and befon' lie realised it he was 
alone. 

“ Overmastered by passion, but con.scious lliat ho was powerlo.ss, Ealclilfe, 
after a moment’s hesitation, loft tho room and tho luaiso. lie let himself out, 
shutting tho front door behind him, and as he stood on tho pavement old Baron 
Jacobi, wlio had special reasons for wishing to know how Mrs. Leo had re¬ 
covered from tho fatigue and excitements of tho ball, came up to tho spot. A 
single glance iit Kateliifo showed him that something had gono wrong in tho 
career of that great man, whoso fortunes ho always followetl with so bitter a 
sneer of contempt. Impelled by tho spirit of evil always at his elbow, the 
Baron seized this moment to sound tho depth of his friend’s wound. They mat 
at tho door so closely that recognition was inevitable, and Jacobi, with hm 
worst smile, hold out his hand, sa 3 'mg at tho same moment with diabolic 
malignity:— 

“‘I hope I may offer my felicitations to j-’flur Excellency 1 ’ 

“ Eatcliffo was glad to find somo victim on whom he could A'ont his rage. 
He had a long score of bumiliationa to repay this man, whoso last insult 
beyond all endurance. With an oath ho dashed Jacobi’s hand aside, and. 
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grasping his shoulder, thrust him out of tho path. The Baron, among whoso 
woa^esscs the want of high temper and personal courage wore not recorded, 
had no mind to tolerate such an insult from such a man. Eycn while Batcliffe s 
hand was still on his shoulder he had raised his cane, and before the Secretary 
saw what was coming, tho old man had struck him with all his force full in 
tho face. Eor a moment Batcliffo staggered back and grew pale, but tho 
shock sobered him. Ho hesitated a single instant whether to cinish his assailant 
with a blow, but he felt that for one of his youth and strength to attack an infirm 
diplomatist in a public street would bo a fatal blunder, and while Jacobi 
stood, violently excited, -with his cano i-aised ready to strike another blow, 
Mr. Batcliffo suddenly turned his back and without a word, hastened away. 

“ When fcJybil returned, not long aftorwai’ds, she found no one in tho parlour. 
On going to her sister’s room sho discovered Madeleine lying on tho couch, 
looking worn and pale, but with n slight smile and a peaceful expression on 
her face, as though she had done some act which her conscience approved. 
She called Sybil to her side, and, taking hor hand, said : 

“ ‘ Sybil, dearest, will you go abroad with me again ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course I will,’ said Sybil: ‘ I will go to tho end of tho world with 
you.’ 

“ ‘ I want to go to Egypt,’ said Madeleine, still smiling faintly; ‘ democ-racy 
has shaken my nciwes to pieces. Oh, what rest it would bo to ILvo in tho Great 
• Pyramid and look out for ever at tho polar star! ’ ” 

It is as if the author, but half content with Mrs. Lee’s punishment, 
were fiercely adding to it Baron Jacobi’s cane, as the only last im¬ 
pression worth connecting with ignominy like llalcliffu’s. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the material of democracy is 
all of this sombre and painful quality. The characters of Carrington 
and Sybil form an admirable foil to those of Ratclifie and Mrs. Lee. 
Carrington is everything that Ratclifie is not. In lifo generally he 
has been on the losing side. He fought in tho ranks of the South, 
not for slavery, but for independence and Virginia, and in love he 
fights Ratclifie, not for himself, for “ he habitually loses sight of 
himself,” but for Madeleine and her freedom. Notliing can exceed 
the delicacy with which the ripening friendship between himself 
and Sybil is described. The common need of both, Madoloine’s 
salvation, draws them together, and under tlie influence of their 
grand alliance his melancholy relaxes and her flippant gaiety grows 
softer. In one of their rides together “ he told her all his private 
circumstances.” 

“ ‘ You say that lovo is nonsenso, Miss Boss. I tell you it is no such thing. 
For weeks and months it is a steady physical 2 )ain, an ache about the heart, 
never leaving one, by night or by day; a long strain on one’s nerves like tooth¬ 
ache or rheumatism, not intolerable at any one instant, but exhausting by its 
steady drain on the strength. It i.s a disease to be borne with patience, like 
any other nervous complaint, and to be treated with counter-irritants. My 
trip to Mexico will bo good for it, but that is not tho reason why I must go.’ 

“Then he told her all his private circumstances; the ruin which tho war 
had brought on him and his family; how, of his two brothers, one had survived 
the war only to die at homo, a mere wreck of disease, privation, and wounds; 
the other had been shot at his side, and bled slowly to death in his arms during 
the awful carnage in the Wilderness; how his mother and two sisters wore 
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struggling for a bare subsistence on a wretched Virginian farm, and how all 
his exertions barely kept them from beggary. 

“ ‘ You have no conception of the poverty to which our Southern women are 
reduced since the war,’ said he; * they are many of them literally without 
clothes or bread.’ The foe he should cam by going to Mexico would double 
his income this year. Could he refuse ? Had he a right to refuse ? And poor 
Carrington added, with a groan, that if ho alone wero in question, ho would 
sooner be shot than go. 

“ Sybil listened with tears in her eyes. She had never before had seen a man 
show sufToring. The misery she had known in life had been more or less 
veiled to her and softened by falling on older and friendly shoulders. Sho now 
got for the first time a clear view of Canington, apart from the quiet exterior 
in which the man was hidden. She felt quite sure, by a sudden flaA of feminine 
inspiration, that the curious look of patient endurance on his face was the work 
of a single night when ho had hold his brother in his arms, and knew that the 
blood was draining drop by drop from his side, in the doiiso, tangled woods, 
beyond tho roach of help, hour after hour, till tho voice failed and the limbs 
grow stiff and cold. When ho had finished his story, sho was afraid to speak. 
Sho did not know how to show her sympathy, and sho could not bear to seem 
unsympathetic. In her emharrassinont sho fairly broke down and could only 
dry her eyes in silenoo.” 

Sybil, however, repays his confidences on the subject of his passion 
for Madeleine with a mixture of encouragement and ridicule. In 
her eyes it is absurd that men should make such a fuss about 
women, and she altogether refuses to beliovo that the world will 
come to an end should Madeleine, after all, refuse to marry him. 

There are one or two thiugs that must be said about the political 
side of Democracy, hut it may be as well here to sura up one’s im¬ 
pressions of the story from the literary point of view. The inference 
may he an entirely wrong one, but the hook strikes us as the first 
hook, at any rate as the first novel of its author. There are signs in 
it of want of finish, there is an amount of caricature which, balanced 
against the brilliant ability and the imaginative power shown in it as 
a whole, persuade us that Democracy is tho rapid work of a writer 
unaccustomed to throw his thoughts into this shape, and acquiring, 
as he writes, more and more dexterity in the use of his new tools. 
It is the novel-form only which is unfamiliar, for it would be hard 
to convince us that the author was in any other sense a literary 
novice. At the 9ame time, the ease and rapidity of the story-telling 
is very great, and the dialogue, although not exactly of the same 
quality as that which delights us in Mr. James or Mr. Howells, has 
tho true American sparkle and suggestiveness. This American 
dialogue, in the main the creation of Mr. James and his followers, 
has a stamp altogether its own. In an ordinary English novel tho 
dialogue is used simply and solely for tho purpose of developing the 
action. The story is told in it, and for tho most part very baldly 
told. In our best novels, dialogue and conversation are principally 
used for the purpose of developing character, and there is no need to 
dwell on the delicacy and force with which our great novelists have 
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employed both. With the dialogue used for airing social or philo¬ 
sophical “ views ” we are all well acquainted. But this American 
dialogue is like some bright many-coloured plaything. It tends to 
purposes of pure pleasure, and while the duty of unfolding character 
is, of course, often necessarily entrusted to it, it constantly aims at 
nothing more than exciting in the reader the same exhilaration 
which wo get in real life out of such dainty tossing of the shuttle¬ 
cock of speech. The author of Democracy shows no such perfection 
in the art as others have attained. The scantiness of his canvas 
perhaps forbade it, and his purpose was best reached by methods more 
swift and telling than those which delight us on the deck of the 
Aroostook, where all the change allowed is from a Ute-d-Ute with 
Dunham, sitting, to a tHc-d-Uie with Staniford, walking. Still at 
those rare points where the story loiters to let the author take his 
pleasure with his characters, the peculiar American ideal of conver¬ 
sation makes itself felt, and w'c are mado to realise all the charms of 
Madeleine’s cleverness and all the good spirits of Sybil’s chatter. And 
throughout the dialogue is full of sharp sayings and epigrammatic 
turns of expression, Avhilc both in it and in the general management 
of the story, with a few slight exceptions, the writer show's ad¬ 
mirable self-control. Too much might so easily have been attempted 
in the drawing of Eatclifl’o or in the description of Washington 
society. Too much perhaps has been attempted in the picture of 
the President. But llatcliffo's points are broadly handled, and for 
the rest a few^ touches and the thing is done. Lord 8kyc and his 
ball, the house at IMount Vernon, (Sybil’s ball-dress and Sybil’s 
triumphs, they are there and done wdth in a few pages or a few 
sentences, of which in a first reading one may very well miss the 
significance, so rapid is the touch. Ti.u book has its faults, but there 
is not a dull page in it to those w'ho care for life as well as love- 
making, from the moment of Madeleine’s entry upon "Washington 
society to the moment when RatclifTc’s evil nature measures itself in 
powerless fury against a w'oman’s soft inexorable resistance. 

Politically, the moral of the book is easy to read. The pith of 
it lies in a speech of Bui'on Jacobi’s. Madeleine has been appeal¬ 
ing to Jlatcliffe to know, “What is to become of us if corruption 
is allowed to go unchecked ? ” 

“ ‘ And may 1 vonturo to ask ponnission to hear Mr. EatclifTo’a reply t ’ aakod 
the baron. 

“ ‘ My reply,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘ i.n that no rqu’esontativo government can long 
be much better or much worse thrin the society it represents. Purify socioty 
and you purify the govorament. But try to purify the government artificially 
and you only aggi-avato failure.’ 

“ ‘ A very statesmanlike reidy',’ said Baron Jacobi, with a formal bow, but 
his tone had a shedo of mockery. Carrington, who had listened with a darken¬ 
ing face, suddouly turned to the baron and asked him what conclusion ho drow 
from the reply. 
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“ ‘ Ah! ’ exclaimed the baron, with his wickedest leer, ‘ what for is my cou'^ 
elusion good P You Americans believe yourselves to be excepted from the 
operation of general laws. You care not for experience. 1 have lived seventy- 
five‘years, and all that time in the midst of corruption. I am coiTupt myself, 
only I do have courage to proclaim it, and you others have it not. Borne, 
Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, London, all are corrupt; only Washington is pure! 
Well, I declare to you that in all my experience I have found no society which 
has had elements of corruption like tho United States. The children in the 
street are corrupt, and know how to cheat mo. The cities aro all corrupt and 
also the towns and tho counties and tho States’ legislatures and tho judges. 
Everywhere men betray trusts both public and privnle, steal money, run away 
with public funds. Only the Sonato men take no money. And you gentlemen 
in the Senate very well declare that yoiu’ great United States, which is the head 
of the civilised world, can never loam anything from tho example of corrupt 
Europe. You aro right—quite right! The great United States needs not an 
example. I do much regret that I have not yot ono hundred years to live. If 
I could then come back to this city, 1 should find myself very content—much 
more than now. I am always content where there is much corruption, and 
nm fiarola d'honvfur ! ’ broke out tho old man with fire and gesture, ‘ tho United 
States will then bo moro corrupt than Bomo under Caligula; more corrupt 
than tho Church .under Leo X. ; moro corrupt than Branco under tho 
Regent! ’ 

And this corruption we arc jjiven to understand depends upon 
the “ spoils ” system. It is this which has demoralized American 
public life to such an extent that the American Senator is no longer 
content with the corrupt distribution of patronage; he buys other 
people’s votes by office, but ho sells bis own for' money. It is a 
terrible charge ; and one may well ask, in the face of the know¬ 
ledge and the passion with which it is pressed home in Democracy, 
how near it comes to tho truth. Any ono who chooses may find 
it supported by many facts and much strong writing in Mr. Patton’s 
famous article in the North American Menew, for last July. “ In 
the ninety-fifth year of the Constitution,” said Mr. Parton, “wc 
are face to face with a state of politics of extreme simplicity, of 
which money is the motive, the means, and the end.” The men 
who provide and receive this money aro the oftice-holders of the 
country, so that Government tends moro and more to become 
“rather an appendage to a circle of w'calthy operators than a 
restraint upon them.” The scandals of 1875, which were the 
partial cause of tho temporary Democratic revival of that year, 
throw Ratcliffe’s performances into the shade, and although the 
Nation in reviewing Democracy protested against tho sketch as 
over-coloured, its own pages contained a few weeks later a review 
of a case in which a prominent Senator played a part by no means 
unlike the transaction which cost Ratcliffe his suit, and in an article 
on Civil Service Reform about tho same date, it admits that “ the 
account given in Democracy of the feelings with which Senator 
Ratcliffe regarded Mr. French, the Connecticut Congressman, who 
ventured to broach the subject (of Reform) in his presence, is but 
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a faint picture of the way one of its advocates would be regarded 
by a Republican boss'^and a party of henchmen in an hotel par¬ 
lour. The mixture of loathing, contempt, and amusement he would 
excite in them would make all discussion with them impossible.” 
Since 18G1, in fact, American newspapers and magazines have 
teemed with discussion of this same unsavoury subject of political 
corruption, till at last the national conscience shows signs of having 
been roused, and we seem to be witnessing the beginning of what 
may prove to be a great popular reaction. It was to such a 
kindling of public opinion that all patriotic persons were long ago 
summoned to lend their aid by a remarkable article on Civil Service 
Reform in the JVbr#A American Review for 1869. Are we misled 
by mere fancy in connecting it with Democracy ? At least the 
writer of the novel seems to have almost exactly followed the 
lines laid down in that essay. In it the author, Mr. Henry Brook 
Adams, a name honourably known both here and in America, 
described the state of things which followed President Grant’s 
accession to office in 1868. The President’s original determination 
to oppose the "spoils” system, the vigour with which the dis¬ 
appointed office-seekers flung themselves on the White House, the 
struggle which followed, and the final surrender of the President, 
are drawn with a force, and at times with a humour, which con¬ 
stantly recall the scenes of Democracy. Moreover, a& we have 
already pointed out, the author of the novel has sacrificed literary 
proportion for the sake of drawing the worst possible President—a 
man weak in knowledge, weak in manners, weak in will, and weak 
above all in his social surroundings. Given a President ever so 
little superior to Ratcliffe, ho seems to say, and Ratcliffe’s game 
would have been impossible. It is curious that the one conclusion 
drawn by Mr. Adams from the events of 1868 is that two things, 
and two things only, are wanted for political reform in America, 
a strong President, and at his back a strong public opinion. 

"If tho President is weak,” Mr. Adams continued, " it is merely because public 
opinion is silent and support is not to be found. Wbonover public opinion has 
once declared itself in favour of Civil Service reform and against the corrupt 
use of patronage by politicians, the evil will cease, nor need any anxiety be 
thrown away in regard to resistance by the Senate, since such factious op¬ 
position would only give to the poo])lo the opportunity of striking at the agents 
of corruption, an opportunity which may one day be rised with effect so soon as 
old politicol issues can be finally disposed of. But before this time arrives 
the public must bo convinced that reform is a vital question, that the evils and 
dangers are real and not more inventions of a lively fancy. To effect this, 
there is no way but to attack coiTuption in all its holes, to drag it before the 
public eye, to dissect it and hold the diseased members up to popular disgust, 
to give the nation’s conscience no rest or peace until more vehemence of passion 
overcomes the sluggishness of the public mind.” 

It is clear that Democracy^ whether Mr. Adams had a hand in it 
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or not, represents just such an appeal to the people, just such an 
attempt to strike the popular imagination and to “oyercome the 
sluggishness of the public mind.** Strange that little more than a 
year after the appearance of the book there should arise the struggle 
over the collectorship of New York, and that public sympathy should 
have been, at least for the time, overwhelmingly enlisted on the side of 
the President in his conflict with a system which threatens to swamp 
the executive power altogether, by the sufierings and the courage of 
General Garfield. The tragedy of last summer purified for the 
moment all the associations of the Presidential office, and the 
memory of that death-bed, that domestic life, that poverty, may 
well bid us hope when Democracy has forced us to despair. 

The book we have been describing has been freely used as a text 
for fluent denunciations of all things American and democratic. To 
those inclined to employ it in this way we would recommend the perusal 
of certain official reports issued last year, in which the veil was 
drawn from the administrative corruption which darkened the last 
days of Alexander II. of Russia. The truth is, that neither empire 
nor republic, as such, has any monopoly of political greed and 
selfishness. In the younger community it is very possibly an 
inevitable incident of growth, of the extraordinarily rapid expansion 
of a heterogeneous society formed out of the broken materials of old 
and complex civilisations. But whether it be so or no, and whether 
the critics, of America succeed or not in establishing a necessary 
connection between a republic and political demoralisation, the 
lesson of history and the signs of the future remain unaltered. For 
the 'future is with the masses, with equality, with democracy. We 
may resist and bewail ourselves, if we will, but the nobler part is to 
hope; the more courageous part is to throw ourselves into the 
stream of our time with something of the devotion expressed by one 
of the characters in this disquieting book— 

“I believe in democracy. I accept it. I will faithfully servo and defend it. 

I grant it ia an experiment, but it is the ojily direction society can take that 
is worth its taking; the only conception of its duty largo oirough to satisfy its 
instincts; the only rosult that is worth an effort or a risk. Lot us be true to 
our time! If our ago ia to be beaten, let us die in tho ranks. If it is to bo 
victorious, let us bo hi'st to load the column.” 


Mary A. Ward. 
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It is not necessary in tracing the origin of the present crisis in Egypt 
to go back os far ns Pharaoh and his daughter, as Joseph and 
Potiphar, the captain of the guard. We can understand it even 
without studying the long list of iirmans which have made Egypt 
what it is, from the firman of 1841, declaring the office of Pasha to 
he hereditary in the family of Mchemct Ali, down to that of 1879, 
deposing Ismail, and setting up Tewfik in his stead. It was with 
the last of these that the constitution of things began which has for 
a year and a half been slowly breaking down before our eyes. As 
it happens, the elements out of which the present disorder grew, 
showed themselves from the very time at which the new order wos 
set up. For the deposition of Ismail was preceded shortly before by 
a disturbance in the streets of Cairo in which a high English official 
was publicly subjected to a gross insult. The affront to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was the first symptom of a movement of revolt. The next 
was the military outbreak of tho first of February, last year. It is 
practically with tho revolt of February 1, 1881, that the present 
episode in Egyptian affairs began. 

Tho system which is now undergoing so severe a strain, if it be 
not actually falling to pieces, was established in 1879. When tho 
Liberal Government in England camo into office in the spring of 
1880, what they found in Egypt was this. There was a ruler, young, 
well-meaning, and anxious to stand well with England and with the 
rest of Europe. lie was nominally and, in some not unimportant 
respects practically, dependent on the Porte. Within the sphere of 
internal administration he was theoretically free from Turkish 
authority. There was, however, another authority from which he 
was by no means free. The young Khedive was surrounded by tho 
usual apparatus in the shape of a Minister and a Council. But he 
had something else which was much loss usual in the shape of an 
English and a French Controller. These two agents of their 
respective governments sat in the Council, took part in its delibera¬ 
tions, but had no vote in its decisions. They were the outward 
and visible signs of foreign intervention in tb« domestic govern¬ 
ment of Egypt. 

The Control was part of tho work of the government of Lord 
Beaconsfield. English participation in it was one of the steps that 
were taken by that statesman in pursuance of his policy of asserting 
and extending tho influence of Great Britain in the councils of the 
world. It was a natural coroUary of the purchase of tho shares of 
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the Suez Canal. As the Khedive was bound to pay us a sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, we were undeniably interested 
in the solvency of the Khedive. Besides this, certmn revenues of 
Egypt are a security pledged to this country in respect of a Turkish 
loan guaranteed by Great Britain at the time of the Crimean 
War. There were other interests, as we shall see by-and-by. 
Finance, it has been said a thousand times, is the keystone of 
order in Egypt. To supervise the financial system was therefore 
to preside from a dominating point over the ordering of Egyptian 
affairs. When tho new Government came into power, it might 
perhaps have been expected (though the expectation does not seem 
to have found voice at the time even among those who are now 
loudest in complaint) that they would apply the same principles 
which led them to come out of Afghanistan, and to restore its 
freedom to the Transvaal. England might have withdrawn from a 
share in the Control, and left Egypt to its fate. Apart from con¬ 
siderations affecting the policy proper to be pursued by England in 
Egypt, there was one very good reason indeed why the Government 
should pause before breaking up, as our retirement certainly must 
have broken up, an existing system. This reason was that the 
system was to all appearance working exceedingly well. It was work¬ 
ing well not only for peace and quietness in Europe, nor merely for 
the foreign creditor, but for the prosperity of tho country and tho 
material advantages of the native population. 

A new sense of security had come over the country. Money used 
to be advanced by extortionate usurers at the rate of 4 per cent, u 
month. It was now lent at 9 per cent, per annum. Debts used to be 
collected through judges who sold their services to tho highest 
bidder. They were now collected through a tribunal working 
honestly and according to law. If the peasant could not pay, he 
used to be flogged, or sent to harsh imprisonment, or both. Those 
barbarities had all como to an end.^ Even the leaders of the revolt 
many months afterwards freely admitted “tho extraordinary improve¬ 
ments effected during the last two or three years by the action of the 
Control in alleviating and redistributing the burden of taxation, and 
that the native cultivators were abounding with money in conse¬ 
quence.” ^ 

Under such circumstances as these, it was practically impossible for 
Great Britain suddenly to draw back from her engagements. What 
Minister could have been expected deliberately to disturb what seemed 
so entirely satisfactory and promising a state of things. There was 
a small cloud even then on the horizon. The troops were uneasy. 

(1) Soo Sir 0. Dilko's apeecli in the House of Commone, March 13, 1882. 

(2) Sir W. Gregory’s Mtor to the Times, February 6, 1882; also Arabi’s manifesto 
of December 18,1881. 
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Even the strong Ismail had found himself face to face with military 
demonstrations, though there is no particular reason to suppose that 
he energetically discouraged them. It was not likely that his weaker 
son would escape. The discontent sprang from total neglect of neces¬ 
sary reforms in the army, while other branches of the Administration 
and of the country generally were being cared for. The soldiers 
were unpaid. There were doubts whether arrears would ever bo 
made good. A reduction of the number of officers was highly 
unpopular. There is little doubt, too, that some French residents 
intrigued with the army, to win popularity and influence for France 
against her partner in the Control. 

We have an official version from the English Agent of the events 
which now took place.^ His accotint of the revolt of February 1, 
1881, early in the reign of the new Khedive, is to the following 
effect. The I’epresentations made by the officers, instead of receiWng 
due consideration, merely aroused the suspicions of the Government, 
and the officers who presented the petitions wore ultimately dealt with 
in the way best calculated to destroy all confidence in the Khedive 
and the Government. The Colonels were invited to come to the 
Ministry of War, where it was intended that they should be arrested. 
But it has been noticed that in Egypt, as in the case of some other 
coimtries in a state of revolution, the Government was always in the 
dark as to the designs of the revolters, while the rcvolters had com¬ 
plete information of every move of the Government. The Colonels 
went to the Ministry of War, but they left word with their officers 
to come to the rescue if they failed to return within a couple of hours. 
All marched according to programme. They went to the Ministry, 
were arrested, were released by force, and the IVIinistcr of War 
creeped through the window. This was the affair of February 1. 

People have naturally asked why this insubordination was not 
vigorously dealt with and the army disbanded. “Because, in truth,” 
says Sir E. Malet, writing seven months later, “the power of dealing 
vigorously with any single officer, or of disbanding the troops, has 
never been in the hands of the Khedive or the Ministry from that 
time to this. The only chance for the future was the re-establish¬ 
ment of confidence between the Khedive and the officers.” By the 
beginning of May the English Consul-General felt himself free to 
believe that this confidence was being restored; that as matter of 
fact the officers had nothing to fear from intrigue ; and that they 
were beginning to feel “that the Khedive and the Ministers no 
longer aimed at their lives.” 

All went well for a couple of months, when trouble again broke 
out. An artilleryman was killed by chance in the streets of Alexan- 
(1) SirE. Malot to Lord Gianrille, September 23, 1881. Egypt, No. 3, pp. 27—30. 
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<iria. His comrades, bearing the dead body, forced an entry into the 
palace. This was treated as a revolt, and severe sentences were 
passed on the ringleaders. Next, a number of officers had brought 
charges against their Colonel. The charges were pronounced to be 
untrue, and the nineteen officers who had complained were cashiered. 
The Khedive immediately proceeded to reinstate them. The Colonels 
took offence ; declared that the Khedive encouraged insubordination; 
and contrasted the leniency towards the indiscipline of the officers 
with the severity towards that of the artillerymen. The Khedive 
became alarmed at hostility so boldly expressed, and changed his 
Minister of War, with a view to more vigorous measures. Other 
steps were taken which once more alarmed the Colonels for the safety 
of their lives. " A story had got abroad,” says Sir E. Malet, “ that 
the Khedive had obtained a secret Fetwah, or decree, from the 
Shoikh-ul-Islam, condemning them to death for high treason. There 
was absolutely no foundation for the story, but it is still currently 
believed . . . Spies were continually hovering about the residences 
of the Colonels, and on the night of the 8th instant, a man presented 
himself at the house of Arabi Boy, was refused admittance, and was 
afterwards followed and seen to return to the Prefecture of Police. 
It was no doubt in the mind of Arabi Bey that he was to be mur¬ 
dered ; he left his house, and went to that of one of the other 
Colonels, to whom a similar incident had just occurred. It is my 
belief that then only measures were taken for immediate action, 
that it was concerted and planned that night, as it was executed the 
following day.” ^ The officers were mistaken, but I do know for 
certain, says Sir E. Malet, that they were quite convinced that their 
lives were aimed at. “ The traditions of the days of Ismail Pasha 
stalked like spectres across the path.” 

This brings us to the second and more formidable demonstration 
of last year, the pronunciamiento of September 9. It had its nominal 
origin in an order for the removal of one of the regiments from Cairo 
to Alexandria. The Khedive was entirely unprepared. The first 
news that he had was from a farm-servant, who came to the palace 
in the morning and told him in trembling accents that the troops 
were coming to Cairo from the Abassieh, some three miles distant, 
to put His Highness to death.® The palace was surrounded by a 
force of 2,600 men and 18 guns under the command of Arabi. The 
demands of the leaders were three : the dismissal of the Ministry, 
the convention of a National Parliament, and an increase of the army 
from 12,000 to 18,000 men. It is believed by competent European 
observers that if the Khedive had shown a firm front, he would have 
overawed the mutineers. The scene was very dramatic. The square 

(1) Egypt, No. 3, p. 29. (2) Egypt, No. 3, p. 26. 
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was entirely occupied by soldiers drawn up all round it, and keeping 
spectators at a distance. 

“The Viceroy,” says Sir Auckland Colvin, “advanced into tho square to¬ 
wards a little group of ofiBcers and men (some mounted) in the centre. I said 
to him, ‘ When Arabi Bey presents himself, tell him to give you his sword and 
to follow you. Then go the round of the square, and address each regiment 
separately and give tho order to disperse.’ Arabi Boy approached on horse¬ 
back : tho Viceroy called out to him to dismount. lie did so and came forward 
on foot, with several others and a guard with fixed bayonets, and saluted. As 
ho came forward I said to the Viceroy, ‘ Now is your moment.* He replied, 
‘ We are between four fires.’ I said, ‘ Havo courage.’ Ho took counsel of a 
native officer on his loft and repeated to me, ' What can I do ? Wo are between 
four fires. We shall be killed.’ Ho then told Arabi to sheatho his sword. 
Tho order was obeyed; and ho then asked Arabi what all this meant.” 

The opportunity was lost. The Khedive went buck to his palace, 
Riaz was dismissed, and after long parleying with Arabi and his 
associates, Cherif agreed with much reluctance to place himself ot 
the head of a Ministry.^ 

The character of the revolt of tho 0th of September is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Cookson. “ Fear of punishment is the chief motive 
instigating tho leaders in this present revolt, and shows at the same 
time the great danger of driving them to desperation, without a 
sufficient force to overpower their resistance.” The same fact 
“ serves to explain their choice of Cherif Pasha as Premier. Ilis 
reputation for honesty is so groat with all classes, that they, through 
the officers, think that they could trust to his assurances of personal 
safety if they submit; whereas it is beyond all doubt that, though I 
believe without good reason, they havo always suspected that the 
Khedive and Riaz were only waiting for an opportunity to take 
vengeance on them.” ^ 

II. 

The two Powers wisely stood aloof. There had been some talk of 
the dispatch from Constantinople of a Turkish general, hut Arabi 
showed no apprehensions on thi.s head—a circumstance that confirmed 
the suspicion of coUusion between the Sultan and the army. The 
Sultan talked rather vaguely to Lord Dufforin about measures to be 
taken. At first tho measures in his mind did not seem to go beyond 
the intention of the rather quaint telegram (Sept. 14) from the 
Foreign Secretary in Downing Street to the .British Ambassador. 

“ Advise the Porte not to take any hasty action, but, like Her 
Majesty’s Government, to use calming and pacifying language.” 

When the two ambassadors at Constantinople conferred with one 
another, they discovered that there was a “ nuance ” between their 
respective instructions. The Frenchman said that his Government 

(1) Sir E. Malct vindicates the Khedive’s character, as shown on this and othes' 
trj^ing occasions, in a letter to Lord Granville. Egypt, No. 7, p. 94. 

(2) Egypt, No. 3, p. 14. 
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was as hostile to any Commissioners being sent as to a military force. 
Lord Dufferin did not understand that the British Government went 
so far as that, but out of a desire to keep in with his colleague he 
took the same line.^ 

What the Sultan did, at last, was, in spite of the dissatisfaction of 
England and France, to send two Commissioners to Egypt “ with 
compliments and advice.” 

In the beginning of October the situation had improved. There 
were one or two differences of opinion between Ch^rif and Arabi, 
but the latter ended by leaving matters in the hands of the Ministers. 
Still he evaded obedience to the command to leave Cairo for the 
post oflScially assigned to him. 

The Turkish envoys arrived at Cairo on October 6, and one 
satisfactory effect immediately followed. Arabi at last took his 
departure for El Ouady, a district in the neighbourhood of the 
Canal. He was accompanied by a large number of officers and an 
enthusiastic throng of the common people. When he reached the 
station ho was carried from his horse to the railway carriage. Before 
leaving ho made a short speech, and called for cheers for his beloved 
sovereign, the Khedive.* ■ 

, Meanwhile, the day after the arrival of the envoys at Cairo, Lord 
Granville writes to inform France that he is about to comply with a 
proposal of Sir E. Malct to station a ship at Alexandria, “ with a 
view of diminishing the danger of a panic among the foreign popula¬ 
tion of Cairo and Alexandria.” He invited France to send a ship at 
the same time. It is true that Sir E. Malct had made a representation 
of this kind, but it is no less true that the dispatch of the ships was a 
diplomatic move, and that the two ironclads wore intended to counter 
the two envoys. The Sultan immediately remonstrated. (Oct. 11.) 
Ho based his remonstrance on excellent grounds. “ The dispatch of 
the two ironclads,” he said, “ is calculated to cause agitation and dis¬ 
turbance among the whole Arab population, and it is not improbable 
that it may lead to a general revolution,” Meanwhile “ information 
received from the Turkish emissaries proves that perfect order exists 
in Egypt.” Lord Granville replied that he was delighted to hear 
that all disorder was at an end; and that “the situation being 
such as his Majesty describes, the presence of his envoys appears to 
be no longer necessary, and that their withdrawal would imply the 
termination of the incident, and would naturally be followed by the 
withdrawal of the ships.”® The dispute did not last long. The 
envoys left Cairo on October 18, and the English and French ships 
left the harbour of Alexandria two days later. 

The general effect of the mission of the envoys, according to Sir 

(1) Egypt, No. 3, p. 67. (2) Egypt, No. 3, pp. 62—64. 

(3) October 12. 

H 2 
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E. Malet (Oct. 15) had been good, as supporting the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and as marking the Sultan’s disapprobation of the conduct of 
the army. Yet, as we have seen, their mission had been as warmly 
opposed by the French Government as an actual dispatch of military 
forces. On the first of November Arabi, who had for some reason 
or another returned to Cairo, went to see Mr. Colvin ; and the pro¬ 
gramme which he traced out was declared by the English agent to 
be " virtually in accordance with the policy which has always guided 
H. M.’s Government in its action towards Egypt.” 

Lord Granville laid down the principles of this policy in the 
dispatch of November 4, 1881, a document of cardinal importance. 
In this he says: 

“ It would hardly seem necessary to enlarge upon our dosiro to maintain 
Egypt in tho enjoyment of the measure of administrative indopondonco which 
has been secured by tho Sultan’s firman. The Government of England would 
run counter to the most cherished traditions of national history were it lo 
entertain a desire to diminish that liberty, or to tamper with tho institutions 

■to which it has given birth.On the other hand, tho tie which unites 

Egypt to the Porto is, in our conviction, a valuable safeguard against foreign 
intervention. Were it to bo broken Egypt might at no very distant future 
find herself exposed to danger from rival ambitious. It is therefore our aim to 
maintain this tie as it at present exists. The only circumstance which could 
force us to depart from tho course of conduct which I have above indicated 
would be the occurrence in Egypt of a state of anarchy.” 

One of the most important clauses of this memorable document, in 
view of what followed, is Lord Granville’s disclaimer of any desire 
to support a partisan ministry in Egypt. 

“In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government a partisJin Ministry, founded 
on tlio support of a Foreign Power, or upon the personal influence of a Foreign 
diplomatic agent, is neither calculated be of seivico to tho country it 
administers, nor to that in whoso interest it is supposed to bo maintained. It 
can only tend to alienate the population from their true allegiance to their 
sovereign, and to give rise to counter intrigues, which are detrimental to the 
welfare of the State.” 


III. 

There was only one defect about this communication for practical 
purposes. It was made by England alone, without the participation 
of Franco. The French party in Egypt were stung with jealousy, 
and French correspondents immediately began to write home that 
the appearance of tranquillity was deceptive, thi t the situation was 
full of danger, and above all that these dangers had been sensibly 
aggravated by the apparent inclination of England to separate 
herself from France.* 

Lord Granville at this time, as was shown both by his speech at 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s day, and in conversations reported in the 
parliamentary papers, was inclined to be sanguine as to the future.* 

(1) Egypt, No. 6, p. 15. 
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“ I did not deny/’ he says, that there were considerable risks and 
difficulties, but with care and good management these might be 
avoided, and the present system, which had worked advantageously 
to the country, might be maintained.” 

At that point M. Gambotta appeared upon the scene. The 
November dispatch, as we have seen, had created an impression that 
England was drawing away from France, was disposed to follow a 
policy of her own, and was looking to the authority of the Porte as 
“ a valuable safeguard against foreign intervention and rival ambi¬ 
tions.” It was to efface this impression, not to avert danger in 
Egypt, that M. Gambetta now made a move. His countrymen in 
Egypt were sending home letters complaining, not without shrill¬ 
ness, that what ought to be the preponderant influence of Franco 
was depressed in the scale by Lord Granville’s isolated action.^ On 
general grounds, however, it was fairly open to M. Gambetta to 
regard the November dispatch as weakening before Egypt and 
Europe that close alliance and constant co-operation between Eng¬ 
land and France on which the whole policy professedly rested. 
He felt the expediency of the English dispatch being countersigned 
by France, but it was a diplomatic expediency, and in no sense a 
necessity of the situation in Egypt itself. On December 14, he 
had a conversation with the British Ambassador. 

“ He obsorvod that the approach of tho meeting of the Chamber of Notables 
at Cairo made him uneasy. They might be moderate, support the Khedive’s 
authority and assist tho Government in carrying into efifoct useful and prac¬ 
tical measures. It was, on the other hand, quite as probable that they might 
make common causo with tho Colonels, and insist upon the adoption of the 
reactionary and anti-European schemes of the so-called National party. It 
might bo taken for granted that they would be besot by intrigues proceeding 
from Constantinople, as well as from Egypt itself. In short, their meeting 
might put an end to the present apparent tranquillity, and bo tho signal for a 
fresh and more serious crisis than that which had been recently tided over. In 
this state of things M. Gambetta thought that it would be prudent for the 
French and English Governments to consult with each other on tho course to 
be taken by them in common, in tho face of certain not improbable events.” 

We should have expected that Lord Granville, who had been tolling 
the Italian Minister a few days before that he took a favourable 
view of the situation, would have replied that he did not think 
there was good reason for M. Gambetta’s uneasiness, but of 
course there was no objection to as much “ consulting together ” 
as M. Gambetta pleased. Instead of that, he requests Lord Lyons 
(December 16) to tell M. Gambetta “ that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment quite agree in thinking that the time has come when the two 
Governments should consider what course had better be adopted 
by both Governments.” This was all that Lord Granville thought 
it necessary to say. 

(1) See the letters of M. Gabriel Charmes, for instance, in the Journal dtt DihaU. ’ 
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A week later (December 24) M. Gambetta told Lord Lyons in 
reference to this communication from London : 

“The Session of the Chamber of Notables, which was on the eve of being 
opened, produced a considerable change in the political situation of Egypt, and 
it would afford Franco and England a not unsuitable opportunity for demon¬ 
strating, on the one hand, their own absolute union; and, on the other hand, 
for encouraging Tewfik Pasha. 

“ With those objects M. Gambetta suggested, as a first and immediate step, 
that the two Governments should instruct their representatives at Cairo to 
convey collectively to Tewfik Pasha assurances of the sympathy and support of 
France and England, and to encourage His Highness to maintain and assert 
his proper authority.” 

The extraordinary thing is that at this same interview “ M. Gam¬ 
betta went on to say that the last accounts ho had received from 
Egypt were on the whole so far favourable that tranquillity appeared 
to prevail, and that there did not seem to be any present prospect of 
its being disturbed.” ^ Then why in the name of common sense take 
any overt step at all ? If there did not seem to be any present pro¬ 
spect of tranquillity being disturbed, every maxim of political 
prudence counselled silence and abstention for the moment, though 
there were many reasons for careful consideration as to the future. 
Lord Granville took a favourable view, and M. Gambetta took a 
fiivourable view; and yet, as we shall see, they now proceeded to open 
action with a precipitancy that could only have been justified if they 
had apprehended an immediate catastrophe. M. Gambetta at once, 
at Lord Granville’s request, prepared a draft Note to be presented to 
the Khedive, and it was forwarded to London on the last day of the 
year. This Note, strange to say, Lord Granville seems to have 
accepted without a moment’s delay. Not a word of hesitation or of 
argument, not a hint that it might be well to hear what was to be 
said by agents on the spot. Yet, although this Note did not produce 
a catastrophe, it made a catavStrophe inevitable. 

Meanwhile the Chamber of Delegates had boon opened at Cairo by 
the Khedive (Dec. 2G). In a few days (Jan. 5, 1882) Arabi, wrote 
Sir E. Malet, was appointed Undor-Secretary of State for War. 
“ The intention of the Government is to utilize his influence, and the 
Controllers-General have not opposed the appointment, thinking it 
better that he should belong to the Government than be outside it.”® 
The papers before Parliament unfortunately leave out what must be 
the most instructive of all the documents in the matter, namely the 
dispatches of Sir E. Malet at this moment. We should like to know 
his view of the situation as it struck him on the spot. It is much 

(1) [When the Italian ambassador explained that the Joint Note had “excited some 
sensation” among the Powers, Lord Granville extenuated it by sayiiigthat between 
the date of his November dispatch and the Joint Note “ the power of the militarj' 
party had increased in a manner to justify uneasiness ” (Egypt, No 7, p. 1). Yet it does 
not appear that either he or M. Gambetta was particularly uneasy. 

( 2 ) Egypt, No. fi, p. 36. 
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more important, in order to form a right jiidgment on these trans- 
actions, that we should know what was thought of the situation by a 
competent agent on the spot, than how it appeared to M. Gambetta 
or Lord Granville at a distance. "What was Sir E. Malet’s view of 
the immediate state of things ? The common opinion among well- 
informed persons is that this view was not other than hopeful. The 
Khedive was notoriously hostile to his Minister’s policy of governing 
with a Chamber, but he had accepted the situation. He was hostile 
to the Egyptian movement, but Arabi, its leader, had been taken 
into the government on the very sensible supposition that he would 
be less mischievous inside than outside. Lord Granville’s dispatch 
of November 4 had produced an excellent and re-assuring impression. 
Ho had then, as we have seen, expressly disclaimed any desire to 
tamper with the institutions to which liberty had given birth, and 
had energetically denounced partisan Ministries forced upon the 
country by foreign interference. This had soothed the national 
party, and tlie reference to the Porte had given the Sultan a reason 
the leas for prompting the national party to activity. Things were 
to all appearances settling down, as for that matter both Lord Gran¬ 
ville and M. Gambetta had expected that they probably would. 

So much for the prospect up to January 8. On that unlucky day 
Sir E. Malet and his French colleague presented the Note which 
M. Gambetta had drafted and Lord Granville had accepted. 
instructed them to declare to the Khedive— 

“Thattlio English and P’ronch Governments consider tho maiutonanco of 
His Highness on the throne, on the terms laid down by the Sultan’s Firmans, 
and officisilly recognised by tho two (Jovoruments, us alone able to guarantoo 
for tho present and tho future good oi-dor and general prosperity in lilgypt. in 
which England and France are equally interested. Tho tw'O Oovommonts 
being closely associated in tho resolve to guard by their united efforts against 
all cause of complications internal or external which might menace tho order 
of things established in Egypt, do not doubt that the assurance publicl)’ given 
of their formal intention in this respect will teed to avert tho dangers to which 
the Qovermnont of the IChedivo might bo exposed, and which would cortaiuly 
find England and J''ranco united to oppose them ; tliey ani convinced that His 
Highness will draw fi’otn this assuranco tho conlidenco and strength which ho 
requires to direct tho destinies of Egypt and its people.” 

At Cairo the note fell like a bombshell. Nobody had expected 
such a declaration, and nobody there was aware of any reason why 
it should have been launched. What was felt was that so serious a 
stop on such delicate ground could not have been taken without 
deliberate calculation nor without some grave intention. Tho Note 
was therefore taken to mean that the Sultan was to be thrust still 
further into the background : that the Khedive was to become more 
plainly the puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would 
sooner or later in some shape or other be made to share the disas¬ 
trous fate of Tunis. The general effect was therefore mischievous in 
the highest degree. Tho Khedive w'as encouraged in bis opposition 
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to the sentiments of the Chamber. The military, national, or popu¬ 
lar party was alarmed. The Sultan was irritated. The other 
European Powers were made uneasy. Every element of disturbance 
was roused into activity.* 

A private onlooker—not an Englishman—well placed for hearing 
important opinions, thus recorded the effect:— 

“England was everything here; but now-The Arabs are incensed and 

look with distrust on our political partnership with Prance. The other Arabs 
rejoice. The b rench are in ecstasies.^ If intervention is spared us, we shall 
nevertheless be losers. Our prestige is g^ne, and the people who had implicit 
confidence in kf. Mulct will now look upon England as their worst enemy. 
Wo have thrown the Arabs into the arms of the Sultan, and to what purpose ? 
No one was more sui'prisod than the Eihedive at the unexpected interest taken 
in his security, and his enemies spread the report that ho had sold Egypt to the 
foreigner. The worst is that the Notables, the people, and the army, now find 
themselves in the same lobby with the Sultan, who may have other Powers 
at Ms back. The Chamber had almost given way on the vexed question of 
voting the Budget, but now there is no doubt that the Notables, in fact, all the 
natives, will rally round any one ready to oppose intervention in Egyptian 
affairs. Arabi will again bo forced to the front, probably in spite of himself.” 

What is remarkable is that, according to M. Challemel-Lacour, 
Ijord Granville told him that he never expected that the Note would 
be of any use.® This negative expectation was a very moderate 
account of its actual effect. The Sultan lost no time in instructing 
his Ambassadors at London and Paris to complain of the Joint 
Note as unjust and unnecessary. Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Eussia again asserted their rights in the Egyptian question by 
informing the Porto that any change in the constitution of Egypt 
would be a matter for the consideration of all the European Powers. 
The agitation was heightened by rumours in the newspapers that 
plans were prepared for an Anglo-French occupation, and it was 
currently believed that a portion of the British Cabinet at any rate 
were in favour of that solution. If there were any members of tho 
Government who held this view, they must have been overruled. 
For Lord Granville expressly says (January 9) that he told tho 
Sultan’s Ambassador here that it was not true, as had been 
reported in the newspapers, that the French Government had pro¬ 
posed to us, or that we had agreed, to promise the Khedive material 
support.” * 

(1) Since this was in type, we know from tho summaries of the Tollow Book that havo 
come to this country, that Sir E. Malet thought so ill of tho Note that he suggested a 
second Note to counteract it. 

(2) This must b# taken with a qualification." lliose among the French who had been 
endeavouring to persuade the National party that France was their friend and not 
England, were dismayed. 

^ (3) “ II n'avait jamais pense que la Note propos£e par vous pdt etre d’ancune 
ntilitl.” London: January 17. 

(4) Egypt, No. 6, pp, 43, 47, Ac. 
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IV. 

The Chamber meanwhile got to work. They insisted on their 
claim to vote a portion of the Budget. Lord Granville supported 
(Jan. IG) the view of Sir E. Malet that this proposal, “ at all events 
in its present shape, cannot bo agreed to, although there may be 
points worthy of consideration hereafter.” M. Gambetta, however, 
took a much stronger line, or rather a very different line. On 
Jan. 17 Lord Lyons had an interview with him, stating Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s views as above. 

“M. Gambotta answered that he had already dispatched to M. Sienkiewioz 
by telogra])h a very strong instruction, directing him to concert measures with 
Sir Edward Malet, and to insist upon Chgrif Pasha’s absolutely rejecting the 
demands of Iho Notables, on the ground that they were incompatible with the 
state of things established in Egypt by international engagements with Prance 
and England. 

“ M. Gambetta wont on to say that he was informed that at Cairo a com¬ 
promise had been proposed to the effect that the rejection of the demands should 
bo accompanied by an assurance that they should bo complied with in 1885, or 
or at some other fixed date. Ilis Excellency had, however, ho observed, espe¬ 
cially instructed M. Sieukiewicx not to listen for a moment to anything of the 
kind.” ‘ 

M. Gambetta insisted at every turn that if England and France 
only preserved a firm front, the crisis would pass. Yet both his 
own agent and the representative of Great Britain were reporting 
that the “ firm front ” of England and France would by no means 
enable the crisis to be passed. M. Sienkiewicz had telegraphed to 
him (shortly before Jan. 17)— 

“ That all was quiet at Cairo at the moment; that Arabi Bey still exercised 
great influence, and that the party of action had not given up the game; that 
Arabi Bey declared that any intervention on the part of England and France 
only was quite inadmissible, but did not soem to reject so positively the idea of 
an intervention of all the Great Powers collectively; that M. Sienkiewicz him¬ 
self hod said very severe things (‘ des chosos trds dures ’) to the President of 
the Chamber, who had been to see him.” 

Sir E. Malet (Jan. 20) said the same:— 

“ I think that the Chamber would listen to reason if the Great Powers were 
to refuse to consent to the transfer of power to the Chamber; but to state that, 
while otherwise maintaining the status quo, they will guarantee a constitution 
compatible with international engagements, and will teke steps to come to an 
agreement on the subject. I think that this is the only way out of a situation 
which is rapidly leading both us and the Egyptians to extremities. 

“The United Powers will bo listened to, but not England and France 
alone, because they think that we are actuated by selfish motives, and that the 
other Powers will not allow us to deal with the Egyptian question alone.”* 

Was the opinion of Sir E. Malet in favour of M. Gambetta’s 
brusque course ? On tbe contraiy. Here was a dispute between a 
Minister and his Chamber. “ It must be borne in mind,” says Sir 
E. Malet, in entire conformity with Lord Granville’s dispatch of 
(1) I^ryptf No- 5, p. 49. (2) Egj-pt, No. 6, pp. 61, 62. 
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November 4tb, “that the Egyptians have distinctly for good or for 
evil entered on a constitutional path ; that the Organic Law of the 
Chamber is their Charter of Liberties.” But if Egypt had entered 
on a strictly constitutional path, why should England and France 
meddle in a parliamentary squabble ? That is the question which 
Sir E. Malct was evidently asking himself. It is possible, he says, 
that the Chamber, if it possessed the right claimed over the Budget, 
“ might use it with moderation and good sense, but it would be a 
leap in the dark.” He then points out a possible danger, and then 
says (January 11th): “ I confess that, rather than that this situation 
should supervene, I should prefer to give the Chamber the right, 
and to wait till this right is abused before interfering.” He finally 
suggests a compromise. 

“ It has occurred to me that, as a compromise, the right might be 
given, and form part of the Organic Law, on the condition that the 
Delegates voluntarily abrogate the use of it for three years.” 

, This is the idea of which M. Gambetta told Lord Lyons that ho had 
already (without any reference to England) “ especially instructed ” 
the French agent “ not to listen for a moment to anything of the 
kind ”! It is impossible to conceive a situation that more im¬ 
peratively called for caution, circumspection, and deference to the 
knowledge of observers on the scene, or of one that was actually 
handled with greater rashness and hurry. M. Gambetta had made 
up his mind that the military movement was leading to the abyss, 
and that it must be peremptorily arrested. It may be, as wo shall 
see, that he was right in supposing that the army, which had first 
found its power in the time of Ismail, would go from bad to worse. 
But everything turned upon the possibility of pulling up the army 
without arousing other elements more dangerous still. M. Gambetta’s 
impatient policy was worked out in his own head without reference 
to the conditions on the scene, and the result was what might have 
been expected. 

At the beginning of February new difiiculties arose in Egypt. 
The Chamber quarrelled with Cherif, because he would not execute 
the Organic Law, including the Budget articles. This change 
was the direct response to the Joint Note. These articles, in 
Cherif’s view, would have led to complications with the Powers. “ A 
statesman of long experience and high mind, Cherif preferred 
retirement to recommending the Khedive to break these inter¬ 
national engagements, and in doing so ho has maintained and 
increased the esteem and respect of all who understand that the 
honour of Egypt was engaged in the crisis, and that in breaking 
faith with the Powers the responsible advisers of the Khedive have 
taken a step of which they cannot control the result.” {Malei.) A 
deputation went to the Khedive to demand Ch^rif's dismissal. In 
conformity with the advice of the English and French Agents, the 
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Khedive after a time complied with their requMt; he had, in fact, 
no alternative. Ch4rif fell; and (Feb. 4) Mahmoud Pasha Sarny 
was made President of the Council in his stead. 

The Organic Law is held by the English Agent to be fatal to the 
system under which the Control had worked. 

“There can bo no doubt, said Sir E. Malet, that the result of the transfer 
of power from the Khedive and the Government, in whom it was previously 
solely vested, to the Chamber has entirely changed the position of the Control. 
Tho power of the Controllers does not extend beyond the right of investigation 
and of giving advice. This was sufficient when they had only to deal with a 
Ministiy responsible to the Khedive; but it becomes illusory when the Ministry 
is responsible to the Chamber, for there is no power to which tho Controllers 
can appeal if their advice is set at nought. 

“It is generally said that there is no wish on tho part of tho National party 
to rid Egypt of the Control; but it can hardly be doubted that there is a very 
clear intention to carry out the principle of the party in spite of the advice of 
the Control, should it be adverse. 

“That is to say, that they feel that tho power resides with them, and that 
the Control may bo useful because the Controllers are men of long experience 
and of varied knowledge, of which they hope to make use so far as it suits them, 
and no further. But it becomes a question whether it is useful or dignified for 
England and Ei-ance to maintain tho Controllers when they can no longer 
control.” ‘ 

When all this was said, Sir E. Malet still thought that though the 
situation was not altogether hopeful, “ it was not necessarily in itself 
disastrous.” Bad signs did not grow fewer. Along with the 
accession of the new Ministry symptoms of insubordination showed 
themselves in the provinces. In one or two districts armed bands, 
from fifty to eighty strong, sometimes mounted, attacked small 
villages by night. The Ministers declared that the reports were 
exaggerated, but did not deny that they felt the necessity of taking 
.some steps to restore public security. The Governors of the pro¬ 
vinces had lost authority, because they had no control of the troops. 
There were rumours that the Bedouins on tho frontier were likely 
to come into speedy collision with the Egyptian troops, for whom 
they professed great contempt, but it is one of the mysteries of the 
case that nothing seems now to be heard of tho Bedouins. The 
repairs of the Canal wore falling into a backward state, owing to 
the impossibility of mustering the corvee roll. What was far more 
really serious, under tho political circumstances of the country, was 
the increase of expenditure under pressure of tho army. From 
April, 1881, to February of the present year, an addition of 
j 6300,000 had been made to the annual estimates, either directly 
or indirectly, on account of military expenditure. This alone 
showed that the eflSciency of the Control had declined or even 
vanished since tho revolt of tho Ist of February, 1881, had 
paralysed the authority of the Khedive and the Government. The 
new powers had “ practically destroyed the guarantees which tho 

(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 28. 
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Control was designed to offer, and in virtue of which the Commis¬ 
sioners of Liquidation reduced the interest on the Unified Debt 
from 7 to 4 per cent.”^ This was the point at which Sir Auckland 
Colvin (March 16) made the important declaration : “It is for Her 
Majesty's Government to decide when, and at what point, anarchy 
is established. But, to cover my own responsibility, I wish to say 
in the clearest words that, in my judgment, the country is at this 
moment without an efilcient government and in imminent danger of 
disorder." * If this had been merely a question of the payment of 
coupons, it might have been of no consequence. If the Egyptians 
choose to repudiate, and could do so without bringing their house 
about their ears, it would be no national affairs of ours. But as the 
experience of 1879 had shown, this could not bo. 

How complete was the military supremacy over law and authority, 
is illustrated by the following incident (March 13):— 

“ By the Decree of the 22nd September, 1881, carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Military Commission, the promotion of ollicera to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel can only take place by competitive examination. A few 
days ago Arabi Boy, the Minister of War, piMwentod to the Khedive a list of 
some thirty ofiicers to be promoted, and the Khedive observed thereupon that 
the law required the previous examination of those under the grade of full 
Colonel. Three days afterwards Arabi Bey returned with the names of 
the officers who have now been promoted, and told the Khedive that these wore 
of such well-known capacity that examination was unnecessary, and that they 
refused to bo examined, and were supported in their refusal by the rest of the 
army. The Viceroy said that if the rule of law was not to bo enforced in this 
case, it would bo necessary for a fresh Decree to be issued repealing it. But 
Arabi Bey insisted on the promotions being signed at once, and, after going 
through the formality of consulting the President of the Council and the other 
Ministers, the Khedive consented on Thursday last to sign the Decree for the 
promotions, with the omission of the usual words, ‘ in conformity with the 
law.’ His llighness told mo very frankly that if ho had opposed Arabi Bey 
he would have been in danger of another military demonstration.” * 

These promotions, of course, were the rewards to the officers for 
their services. The substitution of Egyptians for foreigners in the 
administration was the next step in the revolutionary programme. 
Before, however, any progress had been made in that direction a 
highly perturbing set of incidents came to pass. Though five 
hundred and sixty officers had been promoted, two hundred, mostly 
Circassians, were left out. It was alleged that among these a con¬ 
spiracy was discovered against the life of Arabi. Nineteen of them 
were arrested at once (April 11—12), and within a fortnight the 
number of arrests amounted to fifty. 

A court-martial was held; its proceedings were secret; the 
prisoners were undefended ; and it was the common belief that they 
were subjected to torture. In the end (May 1) forty of them were 
condemned to exile for life to the furthest limits of the Soudan. 
This meant a sentence of death, for the extreme limits of the Soudan 
(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 80. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 66. 
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meant the White Nile, and “ few prisoners ever return from the 
White Nile.** It was in fact a proscription, and it is said that a list 
of three hundred other names, obnoxious to the army, was compiled; 
among them that of Oherif. After communicating with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Powers (those, however, of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Eussia, standing aloof), and after references to the Sultan, the 
Khedive (May 9) signed a decree commuting the sentences on the 
Circassian officers. It is to bo noticed that the Ministers had 
ceased to be averse to the commutation oi the sentences, but only 
insisted that the prisoners should be struck off the rolls; and that 
the Khedive acted as he did under the strong pressure of the English 
Agent. Without that it is possible that he and his Ministers would 
have come to an understanding. As it was, the Ministry resented his 
exercise of prerogative. They declined to hold further communica> 
tion with the Khedive, and at once convoked the Chamber to decide 
between them. 

V. 

Before proceeding to describe the attitude of England and France 
during the interval between the Joint Note and the affair of the 
Circassian officers, it is time to pause to consider the true nature of 
the movement that was now evidently coming so rapidly to a head. 
Clearly men’s views on that subject will govern their judgment of 
the policy of the Western Powers. 

To begin with, it seems impossible to deny that there are natural 
and spontaneous elements in the movement which it is a great error to 
overlook or to underrate. The military party has now carried 
things to a disastrous excess, but it has been much more than a 
more military clique seeking to overawe the Government. The 
Sultan may have stirred up intrigues and used the discontent in the 
army for that purpose. So also may the bodies of foreign residents, 
other than Englishmen and Frenchmen, who hato the official 
authority of England and France, and do their best to foment 
ill-will against it wherever they find material. But when all allow¬ 
ance has been made for mischievous external stimulation of this 
kind, the fact remains that the army was originally in close relations 
with sections of the civil population. It needs no magician to show 
us how probable such relations must bo. Colonel Gordon, who is 
better worth listening to than most people in a matter of this kind, 
say.s: “ It can easily be understood how hateful to any people is the 
occupation of high places by strangers, however good or honest they 
may be, unless the country is truly annexed by the Government of 
those strangers. So we may write down as sure that the whole of 
Egypt’s population are in a primary manner averse to strangers: 
nothing on the latter’s part will destroy this natural feeling, which is 
implanted in every man.” ^ 

(1) OoUmtl Gordon's Central Jfrioa, 1874—79 (De laRuo & Co., 1881), p. 436. 
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Ismail, the late Khediye, may or may not have done something to 
promote the revolt of 18T9, which was the beginning of these troubles, 
but subsequent events have shown beyond possibility of mistake that 
there was much more then an attempt to throw dust into our eyes in 
the language which he used to a correspondent of the Times, in the 
little interval between his dismissal of the European ministers and 
his deposition. 

“ I bowed to tho will of Franco and England when they insisted on Riaz, 
the most unpopular man in the country, as Minister of the Interior. 1 agreed 
to take no part in tho Council. I accorded tho Eiuopcan veto. It was a mis¬ 
take, but I was loyal. At last things came to such a pass that tho dismissed 
officers, tho insulted Notables, tho TJlema, tho Coptic Patriarch, the Chief Rabbi, 
came to me with a project of which I then knew nothing. They brought it to 
me, and they said, ‘ This is our project. We will no longer be oppressed by tho 
European. If you will come with us, good; if not, we still go on alone.' I 
had stood by my Ministers until then; 1 had supported them in their acts 
against my own conscience and advice; to support them now would have been 
to abandon them and myself to an indignant people. I had no choice; I could 
not hesitate. I saved them by dismissing them. . . . 

■ ‘ The real evil has been the utter disregard for tho national sentiment; in 

no country, however submissive, can it be disregarded.You may mlo 

Egypt through Viceroy A or Viceroy B, peaceably, easily, with the aid of tho 
national feeling. Against that feeling I do not say that you may not rule Egypt 
either through Viceroy A or Viceroy B, but you must do it then by the strong 
hand of force, of violence, of oppression.” * 

All this has not always been understood by the European Agents. 
Tho papers laid before Parliament this month supply an illustration 
of the excessive jealousy and imperious suspicion with which a 
Western officer inevitably regards the very slightest display of self- 
assertion on the part of the population. Sir E. Malet tells Lord 
Granville that it has been his duty on several occasions to call atten¬ 
tion “to tho increasing virulence of ilie native press.” Ho encloses 
translations and pricis of “two particularly injurious articles,” 
There is not a word of them which strikes an impartial reader here 
as deserving this alarming description. We ask in vain where is the 
virulence. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs was writing at 
the same moment about the “ legitimate aspirations ” of the Egyptian 
people. “ They are,” he said, “ too real, and in some sense too well 
justified, to warrant their being neglected, or to admit the idea of 
suppressing them.” But it comes unpleasantly near to suppressing 
legitimate aspirations, if an Egyptian Minister is asked or expected 
to put down such writing as figures in Sir E. Malet’s specimen.^ 

The evidence, then, seems to he that the mutinous soldiers really 
represented a popular sentiment. They are described as “ great 
ragamuffins,” but most of the Greeks who threw off tho Turkish 
yoke sixty years ago were great ragamuffins too. That did not 
prevent their move from being in the right direction. Unfortu- 

(1) Letter in the Timet, dated Cairo, April 15, 1879. 

(2) Egypt, No. 6, pp. 1—3. 
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nately, in this case the pace was too quick. It was undoubtedly 
accelerated very mischievously by injudicious Joint Notes, which 
had much the same effect, to compare a little crisis with a great one, 
as Brunswick’s Manifesto had upon the Jacobins of Paris in 1792. It 
may bo that Arabi had, and has, in him the stuff of which great 
rulers are made. In any case events were too strong for him, and 
he lost control of his force. This is shown by the rapidity with 
which so popular a leader as Cherif found himself used up. Cherif, 
as we remember, was chosen by Arabi and the tovolters to be 
Minister, when, in September, they insisted on the dismissal of Biaz. 
But in February, under the same pressure, Chiiirif too was dismissed, 
and Mahmoud was installed in his place. Mahmoud’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was Moustapha Pasha Fehmy, and this is what 
Moustapha said to Mr. Oookson, within six weeks after he had come 
into office (March 20):— 

“ Only yesterday Moustapha Pasha Fehmy, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
confessed to me that ho thought the situation was much altered for worse. 
.... The military leaders were desperate men, and anned resistance to them 
would bring ruin on the counli*y. He believed, however, that they wore now 
aware of tho danger to which they were exposed from Europe in case of dis¬ 
order, and that they would do their best to prevent tho spirit of insubordination 
from spreading through tho lower ranks. Still ho admitted that, as the 
officers now promott:d h.ad boon paid for their services, many others would cer¬ 
tainly bo dissatisfied and put in their claims. Indeed, ho seemed to think that 
there was safety in tho dissensions to which their pretensions would inevitably 
give rise. Moustapha Pasha Fehmy is usually very reticent, and therefore this 
language is the more ominous as coming from ono who up to the present time 
has acted with tho ‘ National’ party.” ' 

Subsequent intelligence shows that the movement took the shape 
which is common to military revolutions, and went on its usual course. 
Even the Notables, who had hitherto marched with tho army, hesi¬ 
tated to menace the Khedive, and acted under terror of the most 
violent party among the soldiers. Whatever may have been the 
original aims of Arabi, and whatever share in the result was duo to 
unfortunate interference from without, it is impossible to resist tho 
conclusion of Sir E. Malet (May 7), that by this time affairs had 
come to such a pass that “ some complication of an acute nature 
must supervene before any satisfactory solution of the Egyptian 
question could be attained.”** 

Writing on January 29, M. Sienkiewicz says that men’s minds— 
not tho minds of the soldiery merely—were extremely excited and 
familiar with the idea of a struggle against the foreigner. Tho 
object of prudent policy clearly was, and is, to detach what we may 
call the Moderate Home Bulers from the irreconcilable military. 
This is tho justification for postponing intervention, or the whisper 
of it, until the latest possible moment. It gave a chance to the civil 
Nationalists of rallying. The Notables were already siding with the 
(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 79. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 107. 
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Khediye in May. The priMtiaable National .party, iieaded by such 
a man as Cherif, can do noticing until their violent and impracticable 
allies have been reduced to order. This is true, however difficult it 
may be to carry out the condition. 

VI. 

On May 25, after the violent quarrel between the Khedive and 
his Ministers on the proscription of the Circassian officers, the 
English and French Agents presented to the Khedive’s Ministers 
what is commonly called the Ultimatum—a name, however, that 
is technically reserved for communications from one sovereign 
Power to another. Three measures were enumerated: 1. The 
temporary exile of Arabi, who is, however, to keep his rank and 
his pay. 2. The dispatch into the interior of two of his officers, 
who also were to keep rank and pay. 3. The resignation of the 
Ministry. These terms the two Agents, " acting in the name and 
with the authority of their respective Governments, recommend to 
the most serious attention of the President of the Council and his 
colleagues, and, if necessary, require their execution.” It has been 
stated that this important document was launched without direct 
instructions from London and Paris. But as the papers do not 
come down to this date, we are unable to apportion the responsibility 
for the step that was now taken. Wherever that responsibility 
may ultimately be found to lie, it is undoubtedly very grave. 

The Ministers repaired to the Khedive. Ho informed them that 
he had accepted the Note of the two representatives of the Western 
Powers. They replied by an adroitly contrived dilemma. The 
Note, they said, either touched matters of internal order or it did 
not. If it did, then it was an infrai lion of the constitutional laws 
of the country, the first guarantee of the siains qxio. If it did not 
touch the internal order but general policy, then the affair ought to 
have been submitted to Turkey. As tho Khedive had accepted the 
objectionable Note without consulting his Ministers, they all 
resigned. Forthwith (May 29) all the ulemas, all the members of 
the Chamber of Notables, various Arab notabilities, a deputation 
from the schools and from the native merchants, came to the palace 
at five o’clock in tho evening, to pray the Khedive to reinstate Arabi 
Pasha in the ministry of war, because the army threatened violence 
upon them in case the Khedive persisted in his refusal. The 
Khedive gave way, and Arabi returned in triumph. That is the 
situation which, with its difliculties aggravated by certain subse¬ 
quent events, still confronts the Western Powers. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the negotiations which had been 
going on in the meantime between the English and French Ministers. 
We left off on the eve of the fall of M. Gambetta. Things were then 
considered to point towards an Anglo-French intervention. Perhaps 
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the common interpretation of the Joint Note did M. dambetta no 
good in the French Chamber, which was and is up to this moment 
decidedly pacific. M. Gambetta was no sooner out of the way, than 
Lord Granville at once proposed an appeal to the European 
Concert. The papers show that it had been in his mind before. 
He suggested that England and France should communicate with 
the other Powers with a view to an exchange of ideas. If a 
case for intervention should arise, then “ the wish of H. M*s. 
Government woiild be that the intervention should represent the 
xmited action of Europe, and they are of opinion that then the 
Sultan ought to be a party to any proceedings or discussions.” This 
was on February 6. M. de Freycinet acquiesced. The joint and 
simultaneous communication was at once made to the Powers. The 
replies were made in the last week of February. Germany ex¬ 
pressed herself as quite willing to agree to the exchange of ideas, 
and “ awaits the further proposals of the two Cabinets respecting the 
place and forms of procedure of such an exchange of ideas. So 
far as the Imperial Government is concerned, any of the European 
capitals, such as Paris, London, Vienna, or Constantinople, would 
be equally acceptable for this purpose.” Austria, a trifle less prac¬ 
tical and downright, agrees to an exchange of ideas, but thought 
that the actual situation of affairs did not necessitate the discussion 
of ulterior measures. Eussia is prepared when the proper moment 
arrives. Italy, in more elaborate terms, assents also, “ from the point 
of view of European interests.” 

What may bo considered extraordinary is, that Lord Granville 
having appealed to the European Concert, and having received these 
favourable answers on every side, now lets the project drop for three 
months. The reason is obvious enough, though many will bo found 
to deny that it is adequate. France could not bear the possibility of 
the intervention of Turkey, on well-known grounds, and, from her own 
point of view, not bad grounds. On February 22, M, do Freycinet 
says ho could hardly decide of which Power or Powers the inter¬ 
vention would be the worst; he saw nothing but evil in the interven¬ 
tion of any Power. Then no more is said about intervention, so far 
as the papers show, until Lord Granville proposes, with objects that 
are not altogether clear, that the French and English Governments 
should each send to Egypt some person of financial knowledge and 
experience, who might act as adviser to the Agent and Consul- 
General in drawing up the details of any proposals for settling the 
futur&^ basis of administration. It is possible that there may have 
been some thought in the background that these two new-comers 
might find means of coming to terms with Arabi, who is believed at 
that time to have been disposed to look to England and France 
for support against the Sultan. Whatever may have been the 

vor.. XXXII. N.s. I 
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design, it falls through. In E^ite of much pressure, M. de 
Freycinet sees insuperable objections to it. At last (April 24), after 
the ominous affair of the Circassian officers, Lord Granville resumes 
the subject, and proposes to ask the Sultan to send a general with 
full powers to restore discipline in the Egyptian army, but with an 
agreement that ho is only to exercise his powers without the con¬ 
currence of an English or French general.* It was hoped that this 
would produce a moral effect. M. de Freycinet admitted that it might 
produce a moral effect, “ but again it might not.” Accordingly the 
project was dropped (May 4). On May 11, when things had become 
very bad indeed in Cairo, M. de Freycinet proposes that French and 
English ironclads should go to Alexandria. Lord Granville replies 
that the demonstration had better be open to the other Powers if 
they choose, even to Turkey. M. de Freycinet (May 14) objects to 
the participation of the other Powers, even of the Porte, though he 
begins to face the possible necessity of calling in Turkish troops 
under English and French control (of some kind not more particu¬ 
larly specified). Lord Granville acquiesces (May 15), but with a 
frankness not common in the artificial compositions of diplomacy he 
makes this remarkable addition:— 

“ I havo told tho French ambassador that Mr. Gladstone agrees mth me in 
regretting that the other Powers have not been invited to co-operate. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government think this a mistake, but, as tho French 
Government held absolutely to it, and as they have gone so far to meet tho 
viows of her Majesty’s Government, they havo concurred in tho course taken.” ^ 

The British Minister, in short, makes at least five distinct sugges¬ 
tions, and each of them is disapproved by the French Government. 
There is no difficulty in understanding these successive steps of 
concurrence with France by Lord Granville in spite of his better 
judgmmit, if we accept the principle that close and exact co-opera¬ 
tion with France was the keystone of the policy. But in that case 
what significance are wo to attach to Lord Granville’s suggestion of 
an appeal to the European Concert in February last ? Why was 
that proposal left high and dry after the Powers had expressed their 
willingness to comply with it P There is, no doubt, some answer to 
this question which does not appear in the papers.® Lord Granville 
must be supposed to have found out something which led him to 
doubt whether, after all, it was not better for France and England to 
settle the matter alone. But as a Conference has been resorted to 
at last, it seems a pity that the proposal was not persevered in when 
it was first made. 

The dangerous feature of the situation has been that the action in 

(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 91. 

(2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 137. 

(3) It is commonly believed that doting this interval, which presents so strange a 
gap in the papers, M. de Freycinet was pressing a project of his own, which would have 
materially affeeted Prince Tewfik. 
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Egypt was not made to matoh. with the action outside. In January 
the watchword of Sir E. Malet, given to him by the Dispatch of 
November, was to move os much as possible within what may be 
called constitutional lines. The Joint Note gave the wheel a violent 
turn the other way. After that the constitutional policy was more 
or less dropped. In March Arabi and the National party had 
endeavoured indirectly to influence the British Government in 
favour of a recall of Sir A. Colvin and of Sir E. Malet. “ Such a 
step, however, at the present moment,” says Lord Granville, “irre¬ 
spective of any other considerations, would have an appearance of 
weakness which would be unfortunate fur the success of whatever 
representations wo might find it necessary to make to the Egyptian 
Government.” ^ This was very likely true. But then it would have 
been prudent, if there were to be no concessions to Arabi and the 
National Party, to prepare energetically for dealing with them. The 
theory that Egypt was still in the constitutional path described, by 
Sir E. Malet (above, p. 106), had certainly come to an end when, in 
the affair of the pardon of the Circassian officers, the English Agent 
remained in the room with the Khedive until the decree was signed, 

so that no Minister might approach his Highness until the matter 
was absolutely settled.” ^ As the situation had become so bad, this 
strong measure may have been wise, or it may not. But it was 
obviously fatal, as all the world now sees, to be taking strong 
measures inside without preparing strong measures outside; to be 
exasperating Arabi while doing nothing to crush him. 

It is superfluous to dwell upon the events that followed the 
dispatch of the ironclads to Alexandria. They are in every one’s 
memory. Lot us, instead, briefly consider what are some of the 
most important general conditions of the problem. 

VII. 

What are the interests of France in Egypt ? M. Bartheleray 
St. Hilaire describes the foundation of French policy there in general 
terms as follows:— 

“ France has in that country, as in all that part of the East, ancient 
traditions, which have created for her a prestige and an authority 
which she cannot allow to diminish. At the end of the last century 
our expedition, half scientific, half military, resuscitated Egypt, 
which, since that time, has not ceased to bo the object of our solici¬ 
tude and of that of Europe. It was a French officer who organized 
the Egyptian army under Mehemet Ali. In 1840, France ran the 
risk of a European war in order to maintain the rights of the 
Viceroy. Fifteen years later she undertook and completed in a few 
years the Suez Canal, which has opened a new route to the com- 

(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 74. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 111. 
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merce of tlie universe; and the prodigious development of the traffic 
which already passes through it proves how useful was this work. 
Finally, France, on every part of Egyptian soil, has a very numer¬ 
ous colony, which has the right to count on the most effective pro¬ 
tection from her.” ^ 

The same feeling is expressed every day just now in the Ripub- 
lique Fran^aise. “ In this country,” says the organ of M. Qambetta, 
“ where for the native every European is a Frank, it is through us 
that the influence of Western civilisation has been exercised: it is 
the French who held the first rank in the European colony; they 
who discharge the principal fimctions of administration; they who 
have given the impulse to the revival of agricultural production; 
they who have opened the ways of communication; it is our admin¬ 
istrators, our engineers, our bankers, our scholars even, who have in 
a great measure fashioned Egypt after the European pattern, who 
have given it a special physiognomy in the midst of the Mussulman 
world, who have prepared between that country and Europe an active 
interchange of products and ideas, who have procured for Marseilles 
one of the most useful outlets for the marvellous development of 
its prosperity.”*^ It is true that the very journal which is to-day 
writing in this strain, and doing its best to flog up some sort of 
excitement in France, was only four years ago writing just as vehe¬ 
mently in the opposite sense. In 1878, M. Garabetta’s organ argued 
day after day that the political interests of a great country were not 
to be sacrificed to bondholders; that the interest of France in Egypt 
was an old legend; and that the wise plan was to leave Egypt to 
those who had a substantial concern there. The explanation of his 
change of view is only too simple. In 1878 M. Gambetta was in 
opposition to M. Waddington, who happened at this moment to bo 
professing active interest in Egypt. In 1882 M. Gambetta is in 
opposition to M. de Freycinet, who takes, or is accused of taking, 
the other line.® 

Even if we put aside as sentimental such considerations as those 
we have quoted, it is impossible to deny that France is justified in 
a solicitude about Egypt, apart from the interest of the bondholders, 
though this class is notoriously a more powerful force in French 
than in English politics. We have to admit that over and above the 
just pride of Franco in the Suez Canal, and br>8ides the number of 
French residents in Egypt, there is another consideration which can 
never be absent from the minds of French statesmen. This is the 
security of France’s African possessions. The predominance of any 
Government in Egypt which might be unfriendly to French policy 

(1) Egypt, No. 5, p. 10, Oct. 17, 1881. 

(2) Rtpublique Franfaite, June 22, 1882. 

(3) Another explanation of M. Qamhetta’a line in 1878 is that he wished to resorvo 
the African question for himself. 
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in Algeria, would be as objectionable to France as tbe presence of 
Bussia in Afghanistan would be objectionable to Great Britain. 
What if during the great war between France and Germany, twelve 
years ago, a revolt had broken out in Algeria P Some Frenchmen, 
indeed, believe that their astute enemy at Berlin did actually at that 
time solicit the Sultan to stir up an Arab insurrection. Since then 
the policy of France in the Mediterranean has excited profound re¬ 
sentment at the Porte. Her eager patronage of the cause of the 
Greeks at Berlin was one source of irritation. Her attitude in the 
subsequent settlement of the Greek frontier was another. But more 
irritation was turned into downright animosity by the high-handed 
and violent proceedings in Tunis. Turkey therefore is the enemy of 
Franco. French statesmen may be excused for thinking that the 
exclusion of Turkish influence from Egypt is a very legitimate 
interest of their country. Unfortunately it is not Turkish influence 
only that France supposes herself to have reason to dread. Any 
movement in Egypt, national, popular, military, or whatever else it 
may be, so long as it is marked by hostility to Christians and to 
foreign invaders, is a menace to a Christian and foreign power 
camped on the southern shore of the Mediterranean Sea.^ Several 
himdrcd miles of desert, it is true, stretch between Egypt and 
Tunis. But wo, who began to shiver for India five and thirty years 
ago, when Russia first began to feel her way across the pathless 
waste of the Kirghiz Steppe, ought to have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the sensibility of the French in Algeria. Then, again, 
the murder of the French and German Consuls at Salonica in the 
spring of 187C is understood to have made a profound impression at 
the French Foreign Office. The impression remained. That out¬ 
break was still regarded there as a little spurt of fire, disclosing the 
presence of a furious volcano of Mussulman fanaticism. 

What is curious and deplorable is that with this apprehension 
present in their minds French statesmen should have been drawn 
into an exploit which has done more than anything else to stir up 
these smouldering fires and to aggravate the difficulties that confront 
us to-day. The French adventure in Tunis, as wo ought never to 
let ourselves forget, was the close sequel on the appropriation of 
Cyprus by England, and was specially commended to France by 
Lord Salisbury. But whatever its cause, its effects were unspeakably 
mischievous both in Egypt and at Constantinople. It threw the 
Mussulman world in the Eastern Mediterranean into rage and 
consternation. To the Sultan it was a direct affront. In Egypt it 
was regarded as a menace and a presage. 

So much for France. Let as turn to the Powers of the North 

•(1) As M. Casimir Fcricr put it in tho Chamber a few days ago: “ The country is 
ineontestahly for peace, but it is obliged by its traditions, and oven by its interests, to 
hold tho liVench flag very high ui face of tho Mussulman population.” ^ 
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and East. Their direct interest in Egypt is small, although Itussia 
has sometimes pretended that her concern in the Canal route is as 
clear as our own. But the international tribunals give the Powers 
a right of intervention, and this right they may use, whenever the 
occasion serves, for purposes of their own. In 1879, for instance, 
when England and France were acting on the ** Hands off” policy, 
and Egypt was left to stew in her own juice, Germany intervened 
before Ismail had been left to himself for a month. It is believed 
that the amount of the Egyptian debt held in Germany is ludi¬ 
crously small. But it was not too small to prevent Prince Bismarck 
from putting his foot down upon the late Ehedive, and producing 
the crisis which ended in his deposition. What Prince Bismarck^s 
motive was, the world has never known. Some believed that he 
desired to give England and France something to do, while others 
explain his interference by still more cynical designs connected with 
schemes of his own at home. However that may be, the case of 
,1879 shows how handily Egypt may lie for any European Power 
that may happen to have an interest in fishing in troubled waters. 

In considering the attitude of this group of the Four Powers in 
Egyptian affairs, it is obviously all important not to leave out the 
Sultan. It was very well to speak of a union of the Powers. To 
unite the Powers against the Sultan is a thing more easily said than 
done. This is only too plain if we consider how the cards lie. 

1. Germany has two great sources of apprehension. Russia is one, 
and France is the other. The friendship of Turkey might be 
useful at a pinch in both directions. She might give Russia trouble 
in Armenia, and France trouble in Algeria. Prince Bismarck 
may well believe that in refraining from making himself disagreeable 
to a Power that may one day be able to do him a good turn, ho is 
pursuing a quiet and useful policy. 

2. There is Austria. Germany is, just now at any rate, 
anxious to be well with Austria, and Austria has reasons of her 
own for wishing to be good friends with the Porto. The Porte 
might stir up abundant annoyance in Bosnia, to say nothing of 
certain projected railways in the Peninsula. On the other hand, if 
it were possible to suppose that designs on Servia should enter the 
heads of Austrian statesmen, they would not bo sorry that England 
should have set them a precedent in Egypt. 

3. Italy bears no love to the Western Powers. The French 
annexation of Tunis (“ absorption ” the wise it call) stung her to 
the quick, and she bears a deep grudge. With England she is 
almost as much irritated for refusing to join her in a protest against 
the’ high-handed violence of France. Italy therefore turns in the 
other direction—towards Germany and Austria. Germany and 
Austria are no enemies of the Porte, and therefore Italy is no enemy 
either. 
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4. Russia is for the time in a state of paralysis, and at present 
will certainly join in no active enterprise against her ancient and 
tenacious enemy on the Bosphorus. 

The situation, in short, is said to have been summed up in the 
saying of a diplomatist:—“ There is no longer a Europe; there is 
only Turkey.’* 

vm. 

We have now to attempt to answer for ourselves how it comes 
that England has any business in Egypt at all. Why is it a special 
concern of ours whether Egypt is well governed or ill governed P 
There are various answers to the question. Some lay exclusive stress 
on one or two; others find a decisive reason for activity in the accumu¬ 
lated power of all of them together. Let us look at some of these 
arguments. The first answer is that we must always be ready to 
intervene, because there is a considerable number of British residents 
and a considerable quantity of British capital in Egypt. We are 
not now thinking of bondholders, but of those directly engaged in 
industrial enterprises. It may be doubted whether, in so far as 
this state of things came into existence on the faith of general 
assurances that British protection should extend over the persons and 
interests of individual citizens, any sudden withdrawal of that pro¬ 
tection would be just. But as a matter of future policy, there are 
many strong reasons why British citizens should be told that if they 
choose to risk their lives or their property in unsettled countries, 
they do so at their own risk and peril. In May, 1S78, the English 
Government did, no doubt, insist (at the request of France) that the 
coupons should be paid in full, though our own agent represented 
the harshness or the difficulty of it. But this shameful interference 
will not take place again, and is certainly not in question now. 

2. Lancashire depends for one branch of its industry on a sure 
supply of Egyptian cotton. This is no reason at all why we should 
intervene by anns, any more than we should have been justified in 
meddling between the North and the South because the civil war 
stopped American cotton and closed most of the mills in a great district. 
It is not the business of governments to bully foreign coimtries in 
order to keep fine yarns on their legs. What is to be admitted, 
however, is that as other engagements have drawn us into the Egyptian 
question, the existence of industrial interests of our own is at least 
no reason why we should leave it with a ragged edge, but the 
contrary. 

3. The Caml. This is undoubtedly a British interest, though not, 
as it seems to the present writer, on the ground very commonly 
assumed in colloquial discussions on the subject, namely, that the 
security of our rule in India depends upon this route. Suppose the 
case of a mutiny in India, and grant that the Canal saves rather less 
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than three weeks in the voyage from England to Bombay. Most 
people will agree with Sir Qeorge Campbell when he says: “ I should 
be very sorry indeed to suppose that we could not maintain ourselves 
there, even for a few months, against any force that could be sent 
against us, without aid from this country.”* 

“ These few days,” as Mr. Gladstone said, “ will hardly make the 
diflerence to us between life and death in the maintenance of our 
Indian Empire. Upon the whole,” he adds, in words that have 
now become familiar, “ it would not surprise me to learn that the 
authorities of the War Department, aware of all the difficulties of the 
case, have already discounted them by laying their account with a 
return to the old route of the Cape for times of war.” ® 

It is a disputed question whether, given four and twenty hours’ 
time, and a company of sappers and miners in undisturbed possession 
of any portion of its sand-banks, an amount of damage might be 
inflicted which would render the Canal impassable for weeks or 
months.’ 

It is disputed, too, whether the mischievous scuttling of a ship in 
the Canal might not cause as long delay to a troopship as would 
have sufficed for the voyage round the Cape. These are open ques¬ 
tions ; but the mere possibility that the answers would be unfavour¬ 
able is enough to warrant us in asking whether a route open to such 
contingencies of failure, at the moment when we need it, can be so 
valuable that, for tho sake of it, we are required to undertake the 
costly and intricate responsibilities of permanent occupation or any¬ 
thing leading to occupation. 

There is, however, another aspect of the Canal which does appear 
to impose an obligation upon a civilized power in connection with it. 
This object arises from the fact, not that interference with the Canal 
would be a menace to India, but that it would be a grave injury to 
the commerce of the world.* I cannot imagine any object for which 
a power like Great Britain could more beneficently use whatever 
diplomatic or material influence it possesses, than in preserving so 
evidently valuable a channel of commercial and other intercourse 

(1) Fortnightly Review, Feb,, 1876, p. 170. 

(2) Nineteenth Cetitury, Aug. 1877, p. 167. 

(3) Mr. Dicey in Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p- 099. 

(4) The progressive increase in the traffic on the Canal has boon remarkable. The 
following table shows the rate of advance:— 


Ye«. 

Ko. of Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1870 

1,477 

3,2.36,000. 

1880 

2,026 

4,344,000, 

1881 

2,727 

5,794,000. 


That is to say, the increase in tho number and tonnage of tho vessels that uso the Canal 
has for the last three years been at tho rate of 34 per cent. There were six and forty 
now vessels added to lines already existing, and, what is more significant still, no fewer 
than.seven new permanent services for the Canal were begun, last year. When all is 
said by tho disparagers of tho utility of the Caiml, it is clear that so striking an increase 
in the resort to it shows its fitness and convenience. 
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among nations. I do not for an instant argue that it would haye been 
worth while to force our way into Egyptian politics on this account, 
but being where we are, it would be a distinct dereliction of the 
duty of a civilised Power to withdraw and leave so useful a work at 
the mercy of successive clouds of Bedouins, or exposed to the 
organized rapacity of some hostile European power. We may bo of 
this opinion and still believe that the desired end may be attained 
without inflicting such a curse upon ourselves as permanent occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt, or such a curse upon Eg^ pt as a perpetual Euro¬ 
pean protectorate. But it cannot be denied that it is worth an 
eflbrt, and a strong eflbrt, to prevent a foreign power from acquiring 
control, direct or indirect, of a waterway which is of enormous use 
to commerce, and on which four-fifths or five-sixths of the traflic 
are our own. There are many who think that, when Europe has 
had time to grow a little more civilised, neutralisation of the Canal 
will bo the solution; either in the sense of excluding all ships 
of war from its waters, or in the sense of M. Lesseps’s proposal 
to Lord Derby during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. 

4. If we have any interest or duty in respect of the Canal, then 
we are immediately committed to the acceptance, in a certain degree, 
of responsibility for the establishment of order in Egypt. Circum¬ 
stances, as it happens, have thrown a share of this responsibility 
upon us, and if wo withdraw, it will be an unworthy evasion. Cases 
arise for nations as for individual men, where the manly device 
ought to be. Noblesse oblige. It implies a very superficial view of 
the facts to talk about our sending ironclads to collect usury for 
bondholders. We have a political interest of a very direct kind in 
preventing Egypt from falling into the financial embarrassment of 
Turkey. Wo do not interfere for Turkish bondholders, it is said; 
then why should we interfere for Egyptian bondholders? The 
answer to that question is found in the existence of an institution in 
Egypt wliich does not exist in Turkey. Of these an account suffi¬ 
ciently lucid for our purpose was given by Sir Stafford Northcote 
in an important speech made by him on February 21, 1879 :— 

“ For a considerable time it had been the practice of the subjects of difforent 
nations having claims against tho Government of Egypt to go to thoir rospec- 
tivo Consuls and induco them to press their claims against tho Government. 
Subsequently, in consequence of tho inconvenience that had resulted from the 
want of proper administration in Egypt, a system of tribunals was established 
by agreement between the European Powers in concert with the Government of 
Egypt, and no doubt tho European Governments were to a groat extent pledged 
in honour and otherwise to seo that those tribunals were upheld. Cortain 
persons then obtained judgment for debts against the Khedive before their 
tribunals, and when those judgment debts came to be presented, it was, of 
course, necessary that the Khedive should pay them, or set aside the authority 
of the ti'ibunals. WoU, it appeared that when those judgment debts came to be 
presented, after tho sotUoment had been made between tho Khedive and the 
bondholder, the funds at tho Khedive’s disposal either were, or were alleged 
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by him to be, insuffioiont to meet them. The consequence was that there was 
great danger of the judgments which had been obtained before the tribunals 
being set aside, and that the nations of Europe who were more or less respon¬ 
sible for the tribunals would find themselves in a difficulty on seeing the 
authority of those tribunals thus set at nought.” ‘ 

That is to say, if we leave Egypt alone, other governments will 
not. As we have been partially and even largely answerable for 
the joxisting state of things, it would be the height of national ignavia 
not to do all that we can to put them right. 

The present writer has no turn for the part of amateur diplo¬ 
matist, and it is not for him to specify the precise way in which the 
difficulties in Egypt are either now or ultimately to bo solved. But it is 
worth while for any one who accepts the doctrine of non-intervention 
as tho right guido for a country bearing so enormous a burden of scat¬ 
tered responsibilities as Great Britain, to take stock for himself of 
the limits which existing circumstances may set to its application in 
a given case. That mistakes have been made is obvious. If the aim 
of tho machinery of 1879 was to give institutions to Egypt that 
should work with decent smoothness, the aim has not been fulfilled. 
If the end of the policy was to secure harmony between England and 
France, that has not been, and is still less likely to be, in any degree its 
result. Hardly any object ought to be dearer to an English states¬ 
man than that we should be on good terms with France. But co¬ 
operation in business, where their interests arc entirely different, 
even if they are not opposed, is not a promising way for keeping 
two nations on good terms with one another. It is, on the contrary, 
the most likely of all plans for breeding jealousies and disputes. 
The policy of 1879 established a partnership between England and 
France which was essentially artificial, and artificial partnerships 
without real community of interests generally end in lawsuits. The 
miscarriage of joint doings between great Powers has often been 
illustrated by the partnership of Austria and Prussia in Schleswig- 
Holstein. The illustration is not the less apt because it is not novel. 
The language that is used about Lord Granville in some of the 
French newspapers at this moment (important newspapers, too, in 
tho number) may show that co-operation does not always make men 
swear eternal friendship. 

What Colonel Gordon calls the “ hermaphrodite administration ” 
has been a success from some points of view, but it has at the 
same time produced more than its share of the drawbacks that 
always attend the government of an Oriental country by strangers. 
It is universally admitted not only that there has been, but that 
there still is, exploitation of Egypt on a great scale. The number of 
European officials is notoriously in vast excess of afi possible require¬ 
ments. There are—so even competent observers on the spot agree 
(I) Hamttrd, vol. ccxliii. p. 1627. 
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~far too many of them, and they are far too highly paid. Officers 
have been midtiplied in reckless disregard of the work to be done, 
and for no better reason than that if an Englishman had a post, it 
was indispensable that at least one Frenchman should have a post 
also. There are stories of third-rate clerks being sent from White¬ 
hall to revel in first-rate salaries at Cairo. The only thing to be said 
is, that the hands of England are cleaner in this particular respect 
than the hands of some others. 

Whatever may bo said for such a device to-day, of one thing 
we may be sure, that to put the whole government of the coun¬ 
try permanently into commission between England and France, 
is not a system from which good can be expected. The Control of 
1876 was a failure. Then the experiment of lending a couple of 
Ministers from England and France in 1879 barely lasted four 
months, and ended, like the system before it, in failure. The 
Control that succeeded this has now proved a failure too. That is 
to say, it succeeds financially, but something has arisen, as something 
always arises, whether we call it intrigue, or military revolt, or 
national or pseudo-national movement, which produces a break down. 
Until some system is devised which fulfils the programme not only 
of “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” but “ Egypt by the Egyptians,” for 
so long we shall find ourselves plunging deeper into entanglements. 
The structure of the present system has been correctly described 
in this way:—“ At the present moment we have aU the elaborate 
and costly machinery of a Khedive, a Council of Ministers, and two 
European controllers, not to speak of a representative body, some 
twenty Consuls-General, an international magistrature, and European 
administrators in every department of the State, all of whom in more 
or less degree constitute nominally the ruling powers of the country; 
and behind them, and utterly beyond their control, we have the real 
rulers of Egypt—some 15,000 ignorant soldiers, ‘with power to add 
to their number,’ electing their own chiefs, and with a capacity to 
enforce all demands only limited by their own self-restraint.” It is 
impossible that we can go on for ever upholding such a political 
pyramid as this upon its apex. But in view of the practical exi¬ 
gencies and many untold complications of the moment, we ipay be 
obliged to avert greater evils and more formidable complications by 
lending our support to a temporary makeshift. The question cannot 
be settled by the heroics of first principles. 


Editor. 
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So much has been said in another part of tho Review about Egyptian 
affairs, that it is only necessary here to supplement our retrospect by 
a meagre chronicle of the course of subsequent events. After the 
presentation of the so-called Ultimatum, Arabi and his colleagues 
resigned, and for a moment there was an outburst of premature exul¬ 
tation from the Europeans at Cairo. Cherif was asked to take office, 
and for one day it seemed as if tho crisis was over. It was only for 
a day. Arabi, by threatening to murder tho Notables and all the 
influential citizens of Cairo unless tho Khedive restored him to 
office, regained his position, and tho momentary triumph of the 
Western Powers was followed by the immediate and decisive assertion 
of Arabi’s authority. The Khedive, at the suggestion of Sir E. 
Malet, asked the Sultan to send a commissioner to Cairo. On the 1st 
of June, at the suggestion of France, it was decided to propose to a 
Conference of all the Powers to consider the Egyptian Question. 
Under the menace of this proposal, which it keenly disliked, the Porte 
dispatched Dervish Pasha to Egypt. He arrived on the 8th of June, 
and at first he succeeded in impressing every one with his energy, 
his courage, and his power to deal with the revolution. Whatever 
may have been his first intention, his hand was soon forced by a 
lamentable catastrophe. 

Before Dervish Pasha had been more than three days in the 
country, Europe was startled by a violent outburst of tho population 
at Alexandria (June 10). It is sail to have originated in a fray in 
which an Arab was stabbed by a Maltese. Whether the scones that 
followed were wholly due to an accident of this kind, or were delibe¬ 
rately procured by Arabi and his partisans, it is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain. Many lives were lost, some seventy of them European, houses 
and shops were wrecked, and Mr. Cookson, the British Consul, was 
severely injured. For several days tho Christian residents were filled 
with the deadliest consternation. A period of extreme suspense 
ensued. The very next day it was announced that the Khedive, 
acting presumably on the advice of the Turkish Commissioner, had 
entered into an arrangement with Arabi for tho preservation of 
peace. This was explained at the time as a purely temporary and 
provisional arrangement designed to secure order. Arabi was the 
only person who could command the army. The army was the only 
force in the country which could prevent rioting. Therefore Arabi 
was held responsible with his head for the maintenance of order. It 
had, however, an ugly look, and an exodus of Europeans began. 
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whicli speedily emptied Egypt of the wealthier residents, and filled 
the streets of Alexandria with hungry and houseless men. On 
the 13th, Dervish and the Khedive left Cairo for Alexandria. 
The Powers sent ironclads, and still more ironclads, and redoubled 
their pressure upon the Sultan to send troops to support Dervish, or 
at least to consent to the Conference. He would do neither. On 
the 16th of June a new ministry under Eagheb, of which Arabi was 
a prominent member, was patched up by the intervention of the 
Austrian and German Consuls. The ministry was installed on the 
20th, but it was not recognised by the Western Powers. On the 
19 th the two governments telegraphed the formal invitation to the other 
Powers to meet in Conference at Constantinople on the 22nd inst. 
The invitation began by recalling the fact that the Great Powers 
had recognised, on the initiative of Franco and England, that they 
should deliberate in common on the actual situation in Egypt, and 
upon the measures which that situation necessitated. The object of 
these deliberations was defined as being exclusively the regulation 
of the questions raised in Egypt by late events upon the bases 
indicated in the dispatches of 12th February and the 2nd of June, 
that is to say, restoration of the status quo ante the rise of Arabi. 
There was a good deal of hesitation and delay, the instructions of tho 
Austrian Ambassador being late; but the Conference assembled on 
the 23rd, and proved to be in favour of a Turkish intervention to 
restore the status quo ante under tho control of Europe. If tho Sultan 
refused to intervene it was decided to adopt an intervention by some 
European force, but at present its constitution is not known. 

The state of Egypt has perceptibly lessened the amount of 
attention given to Ireland. For some three weeks after tho 
murders in the Phmnix Park a dead lull came over the country. 
It seemed as if the horror of that memorable crime had paralysed 
tho arms of more commonplace malefactors. Those who habi¬ 
tually underestimate the forces of disorder in Ireland, and 
misunderstand its source, indulged in rash hopes that the san¬ 
guinary effervescence would now subside. But it soon appeared 
that, the stillness was only a momentary pause in the energy 
of the storm. All at once, in the course of two or three hours in a 
single day (Juno 8), tho spirit of outrage sprang once more into full 
activity. A landlord, together with a dragoon who had been told off 
for his escort, was shot dead by men concealed behind a wall at a 
turning in the road. Tho murderers stopped to pick up the weapons 
of their two victims, and then deliberately walked away across the 
fields in full sight of more than one onlooker. The other outrages 
of tho day were of the ordinary type, vindictive punishments exacted 
by people of the locality for some breach of the time-honoured 
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agrarian code of the land. The murder of Mr. Walter Bourke was 
of a more formidable character; the number of the assailants, the 
military loop-holing of the wall from which the shots were fired, the 
deliberateness of the retreat, point to some more serious combination. 
The emotion stirred by the events of this sinister day had hardly 
subsided, before disquietude of another kind was kindled by the dis¬ 
covery of a largo quantity of rifles, ammunition, and sharpened 
bayonets unlawfully stored in an empty stable in the very heart of 
London itself. The reckless folly of other Fenian enterprises made 
it impossible to infer from the almost certain detection of this half- 
concealed armoury that the designs of those concerned in it were 
other than criminal. A man was arrested with the key of the stable 
in his pocket, and he was identified as the person who had hired it 
some time before. He proved to be an Irishman, and was said to be 
notorious among his neighbours for the violence of his nationalist 
feeling. It is naturally said that the police, instead of arresting him 
summarily, should have quietly watched his movements until they had 
got a scent of some of his confederates. The elfect of this transac¬ 
tion, heightened by the knowledge of the precautions taken in various 
ways by the executive authorities, has naturally been to fill the air 
with vague apprehension. 

Meanwhile the Government pressed forward their Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime. A considerable number of minor concessions 
wore made in deference to criticisms proceeding mainly from the 
Irish members, but vigorously supported in some cases by one or 
two legally minded men among the English ministerialists. The 
largest muster of votes against the proposals of the Government was 
made on the sub-section which included treason and treason-felony 
amongst the offences which might be tried without a jury. Seventy 
members went into the lobby against this odious provision, but 227 
votes were recorded in its favour. The clause finally passed by a 
majority of 188. The next great struggle was upon the definition of 
intimidation. The Irish party made a strenuous fight to keep boy¬ 
cotting out of the list of offences to be dealt with under the Bill; they 
complained that the definition was too loose; that it would expose 
everybody who spoke a hasty word, or any labourer who left the service 
of his employer, to imprisonment; and they urged with great force the 
danger of giving power of punishing offences so wide and indefinite 
to magistrates inflamed with the passions of the landlord caste. 
After discussion prolonged with extreme persistency, the Homo 
Secretary agreed that a clause should be brought in extending to the 
Irish tenants all the rights conferred upon workmen by Sir Eichard 
Cross’s Trades Unions Act of 1875. Another important concession 
was made in the clause affecting newspapers. As it originally stood, 
the Lord Lieutenant had the power not only of seizing copies of an 
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objectionable newspaper, but of exacting caution-money from the 
proprietor, to be forfeited in case of a second offence. This violent 
provision was eventually reduced to a power of Sizing copies con¬ 
taining the objectionable matter. Another important modification of 
the original harshness of the Bill was promised by the Prime Minister, 
but its precise limit was not clearly stated. The House understood, 
however, that what the change comes to is that the police are not 
to be at liberty to make a random search of houses by night for arms 
and documents, but only where they have ruoson to believe that an 
illegal meeting is being held. In all these respects the Government 
have given an honest attention to the remonstrances of Mr. Parnell 
and his associates. The extension of an Alien clause to Great 
Britain was a move in the other direction, but whatever may be 
thought of the policy of Alien Acts in general, the inclusion of 
our own island in this particular Act is at any rate no especial 
hardship on Ireland. 

A marked impression was made in the middle of the debate on 
the Crimes Bill by a startling admission by the Chief Secretary 
(June 14) on the burning subject of evictions. Challenged by the 
leaders of the Irish party, Mr. Trevelyan stated that the number of 
evictions had been in the first quarter of the year serious ; that in 
May they were formidable; and that for the first week of the present 
month they were downright appalling. He added to this strong 
statement the important fact that many of these cases had been 
declared by the police and the magistrates on the spot to be cases of 
great hardship ; and in language of unofficial force, he frankly 
denounced the conduct of the landlords who are parties to these 
lamentable transactions as cruel and unpatriotic. The Prime 
Minister afterwards added that evictions were in fact going on at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty a week. Supposing that each 
eviction affected a family of eight or nine souls, this meant that 
about a thousand men, women, and children every week were turned 
from house and home out upon the roadside. Well may the Irish 
Executive, as the Chief Secretary tells us is the case, view the pros¬ 
pect before them with increasing anxiety. 

There are as yet no serious signs that Mr. Parnell has lost his hold 
either upon his immediate allies in the House of Commons or upon his 
countrymen at home. Davitt made a long speech at Manchester 
before sailing for America. In it he explained a scheme for tho 
nationalisation of the land, which he prefers to the more familiar 
panacea of peasant proprietorship. Ho was careful to insist that 
there was no practical difference between his own views on the 
solution of the Land Question, and those of Mr. Parnell. But this- 
has not proved quite satisfactory either to the partisans of the Land 
League in Ireland, or, what is almost more important still, to its 
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friends across the Atlantic. Davitt has found a cordial reception 
among the Irish in the United States, but it is evident that his 
Utopian project of land-nationalisation was rather pardoned than 
accepted. It is significant, too, that he should have incurred a cer¬ 
tain amount of distrust in consequence of one or two remarks dropped 
by him before leaving this country. He said, for instance, some¬ 
thing to the effect that he no longer cherished the idea of mere 
vengeance on England for the wrongs of Ireland. At Manchester, 
again, he let fall the remarkable admission that if only they could 
get rid of landlords and landlordism, he should care less for the 
question of government by an English parliament. But on the 
whole the best evidence is that these heresies seem to have cost him 
less in the way of popularity than might have been expected, and 
that is a reason—a faint one, we admit—for hoping that the senti¬ 
ment of Nationality is not so absolutely intractable as one is some¬ 
times inclined to suppose. 

The programme of legislation defined in the Queen’s speech was 
from the first recognised by most people as impossible. It was 
drawn up, not so much as a working scheme to be carried through 
this session, as a demonstration to the country of the inability of the 
House of Commons, under the existing rules of procedure, to deal 
with the measures ready to be submitted to its consideration by the 
Government. The demonstration has been only too disastrously 
complete. Not only has the projected legislation been abandoned, 
but even the new rules have made no progress. Since Whitsuntide 
the House of Commons has done nothing but debate the Crimes 
Bill, and indulge to an extent hitherto without precedent in the 
pastime of catechising Ministers. Oi. one occasion more than one 
hundred questions were addressed to various members of the Govern¬ 
ment —tie omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. The badgering of 
Ministers concerning the details of their Egyptian policy has been 
persistent and incessant; and the fact that it proceeds, for the most 
part, from men who, when in office, denounced any questioning of 
the Ministry in a time of crisis us unpatriotic, and even criminal, 
only served to add to the zest of the operation. Ministers, it may 
bo remembered, promised in February to begin by remodelling the 
existing rules of procedure, then to devote the session to the reform 
of County Government, to the establishment of a London Munici¬ 
pality, to the reform of the Bankruptcy Laws, to the prevention of 
floods, and to the prevention of Corrupt Practices, to say nothing of 
minor measures. In the middle of June Mr. Gladstone, finding that 
no progress had been made with the New Rules, and that, with the 
exception of the Corrupt Practices Bill, none of the projected bills had 
even been introduced, submitted to the inevitable, and sacrificed 
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at one blow the programme of the session. The Corrupt Practices 
Bill was still to be persevered with; but, with that exception, all the 
other measures named in the Queen’s Speech were abandoned. 

The Crimes Bill was to be taken de die in diem until it was disposed 
of; then the Arrears Bill was to be dealt with in tho same way. 
After the Arrears Bill, in spite of the “ relentless ” opposition of 
Mr. Lowther and Mr. Gorst and their allies, has been sent to meet 
its fate in the Upper Chamber, tho Corrupt Practices Bill will come 
on for consideration, and after that has been road a third time, the 
House will either have to begin anew the discussion of procedure, or 
consent to dedicate the M’hole of an autumn session to the settlement 
of this vital question. “ Tho Government,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ have definitely decided that it is their duty not to remit the settle¬ 
ment of the question of procedure to another session of Parliament 
in the coming year.” The recess, therefore, at one end or tho other, 
is to.be sacrificed to tho ^^ew Rules. 

The satisfaction with which the decision of tho Government was 
received by the country was speedily daTni)ed by tho announcement 
made a week later, that as far back as the beginning of May, the 
Government had determined to accept, “in view of an early settlement 
of the entire matter,” an amendment to the first rule limiting 
Closure to cases in which the majority is not loss than two to one. 
The Closure, as originally proposed, was little better than milk for 
babes. As amended, it will bo milk and water indeed. The Speaker’s 
initiative is to remain. Tho complex stipulations which made the 
New Rule for some days the favourite conundrum of the clubs are 
not to be touched. If in addition to these limitations a two-thirds 
majority is also to be insisted on, the Ministerial proposal becomes 
so “ inadequate ” that it is difficult to see how it can escape the 
censure which Mr. Gladstone pronounced on all inadequate proposals 
as being both “ absurd and improper.” The surrender may, how¬ 
ever, be reconsidered, but that the offfer should over have been made 
will place a serious obstacle in the way of any insistence on an 
efficient Closure which may hereafter be contemplated. 

We have been reminded once more how much easier it is to de¬ 
stroy a system of Government than to build it up again by new dis¬ 
turbances in Zululand. They do not seem as yet to have reached a 
serious pitch, but it is certain that the arrangement made after the 
destruction of the authority of Cetewayo cannot be permanent, and 
it will not even work for a time without infinite disorder. The im¬ 
mediate occasion of the reported outbreak in the present month was 
the disappointment of Cetewayo’s friends in his own country at the 
supposed withdrawal of the promise that ho should be allowed to 
visit England, or in other words to return by that route to Zululand. 

VOL. XXXII. N.S. K 
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It is evident that the country will not quiet down until it either falls 
under tho hand of some strong chief or is taken over by 
England. The latter solution is open to all tho objections that 
lie against annexations in general, and lias some peculiar to 
itself. The strong chief, on tho other hand, will only be 
able to get Zululund under his authority after a sanguinary con¬ 
flict with rivals. It may even be that Cetcwayo himself will not 
find his old sway very easy to re-establish. But it is tho experiment 
best worth trying. It is no mere sentimentalism to regard justice, 
and a reputation for justice, as effbetivo forco.s in dealing with 
savage races. Those who have had most to do Avith backward races 
and dealt most successfully ivith them, insist most strenuously on the 
power which is acquired over them by a firm obs('rvaneo of justice 
and an iron fidelity to engagements. J f any one supposes that Zulus 
have no sensibility as to right dealing, he would do well to read the 
letters of Cetewavo to Jiord Kimberley and others in the last Bliie- 
baok. This restoration, for which wo may now look, will be an act 
not only of justice* but of policy, and much trouble would have been 
avoided if Ijord Kimberley had made up his mind to that course a 
year ago. 

In connection with the subject of the treatment of backward 
races, it is not surprising that the paper by Mr. Wisker on 
“ Troubles in the Pacific,” which appeared in the last number of this 
RevicAV, should have attracted attention in Parliament and elsewhere. 
No very satisfactory answer was given by tho reprosentative of the 
Colonial Office. Kor indeed, for our own part, do wo look Avith 
great hope or confidence to anything that tho Colonial Office or the 
Imperial Legislature can do to put a , (op to the alleged barbarities 
in Queensland. Wo may make Avhat Ioavs and issue what regula¬ 
tions AA-e please, but unless they are .supported by opinion on tho 
spot, our arm may bo long, but our eyes are not keen enough to 
perceive the Avroug-doing. It is true that opinion on the spot may 
be gradually affected by the deliberate record of the Avisli of the 
home Government, and that is a good reason why tho home autho¬ 
rities should be pressed to do Avhatovcr they can. 

Tho other part of the indictment against tho doings of English¬ 
men in the Pacific is a different matter. Tlie labour traffic is only 
one portion of the iniquity that defaci's those regions. In a book of 
travels which appeared the other day, a list Avas given of eight-and- 
twenty bloody conflicts belAveen the natiA'cs of a group in the South 
Pacific and English boats—all Avithin the last seven or eight years. 
You read in the ncAVspuper that an English boat’s crow has been cut 
out, and then by-and-by that a British cruiser has inflicted punish¬ 
ment on the savages, shelled their village, and shot as many of 
them as came Avithin reach. If Ave look into these stories we find 
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that the long and short of them is simply this: White traders, who 
are not seldom the very scum of the earth, insist in carrying on 
under the name of trade with these unfortunate savages an inter¬ 
course which has been described, not more plainly than truly, as 
** downright spoliation and outrage—a calling that can only be made 
profitable by means of violence, and in addition to robbery, they 
respect no principles in their gratification of cruelty and lust.” 

If all this were understood as it ought to be, wo should not, when 
wo read of some massacre or outrage commised upon white men in 
the Southern Seas, tranquilly assume that the white men are inno¬ 
cent, and look forward with satisfaction to the prospect of a sangui¬ 
nary vengeance. We may go a step farther, and say that people 
in England, no matter what their politics may be, if they 
had only mastered the real meaning of these stories, would 
insist that Her Majesty’s cruisers should for the future find some¬ 
thing better to do than to inflict punishment on savages for de¬ 
fending themselves and their women against white kidnappers and 
marauders, every bit as cruel, as revengeful, and as savage as them¬ 
selves. A Veil, indeed, might Mr. Cobdon say that it shocked him “ to 
think what fiendish atrocities may be committed by English 
arms without rousing any conscientious resistance at home, pro¬ 
vided they be only far enough ofij and the victims too feeble to 
trouble us with their remonstrances or groans.” This was said in 1849, 
but it is just as true in 1882. We here are not what is sometimes 
called sentimental about these things; we do our best to face the 
tragic law of this iron world of ours which has swept the Red Indian 
and the Maori and so many other aboriginal races away before the 
conquering advance of the strong white man. If teaching the Three 
R’s in the South Sea Islands means, a.s they say. Rum, Rifles, and 
Religion, we cannot help it; but wliat we can do, and ought 
to do, is to insist that ravening desperadoes shall not have the 
sanction of a British Government in their practices, that they shall 
not carry on their trade with the British flag over their heads, 
and when they get into trouble which they richly deserve they shall 
not be either protected or avenged by British cruisers at the expense 
of the honest taxpayer at home. 

The month has not boon without detached incidents of a striking 
kind. A picturesque and heroic figure departed from the stage of 
European affairs with tlio death of Garibaldi (June 2). Though 
the veteran had played out his part and had long ago ceased to be an 
active or iinportant personage, his death created a profound sensation 
all over Europe. He had taken a romantic and weighty share in 
great historic transactions; his life had been one of strange vicis¬ 
situdes and incessant adventure; his simplicity and unstained dis- 
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intcrostodnoss had touched the popular heart; and his name was one 
of the two or three symbols cherished by European democracy of its 
vague aspirations and half-dosperato resolution. Mazzini, Cavour, 
and ITictor Emanuel will bo the throe names that serious historians 
must always associate with the establishment of Italian independence 
and the unity of the Kingdom. But the antique heroism of Garibaldi 
will preserve his name in a place of its own among the most singular 
figures in modern history. 

An event of very different significance was the fall of Ignaticff in 
the middle of the month. Of the causes of his disgrace there are various 
accounts The effect, as most politicians believe, will be to increjise 
the chances of peace abroad, and to multiply social dangers at homo. 
Prince Bismarck finds himself rid of a keen, busy, and unscrupulous 
rival. But in Count Tolstoi, ignatieff’s successor, the most reactionary 
and obscurantist influences in Ilussia will find an encouragement that 
can only load the Empire farther on the road to violent change. Thu 
cljief X)ersonago in the State, the representative of the great llussian 
Autocracy, seems to have ofiuced himself. He lives mainly in 
retreat, out of sight of his subjects, and the victim of sombre 
apprehension. The Czar at Gatsching recalls more than one figure 
of the Roman Empire—men with the sceptre of the world in their 
hands, yet shrinking into moody retirement, haunted by a fatal 
vision, and beset by self-distrust and dread of all unknown catastrophes. 
An old scene is enacted over again. Tiberius tristissiinus, nt constat, 
hominum. The people of Russia waiting in scandalized patience 
for tho coronation of a Czar who is now in the second year of his 
reign, arc like tho people of Rome, who could never imagine that 
Tiberius would of his own accord for eleven years abandon his 
country. 


June 27tA, 1882. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I HAVE been asked to say something us to the impressions left on 
my mind by my late visit to the United States. This is a work 
which I should harilly have undertaken of my own choice. Any 
picture that I can draw of American things must necessarily be an 
imperfect one, much more imperfect than the picture which I might 
draw of any European land. For there are many aspects of any 
country, but above all of a young country, of which I am quite unfit 
to judge, and at which, indeed, I was not likely to look at all. 
This necessary imperfection is a 'worse fault in a young country than 
it is in an old one. And unluckily a great number of aspects of 
present life, aspects whicli arc specially prominent in American 
life, have for me no interest -whatever. Political and judicial 
assemblies have for me the same interest in young America 
which they have in old Greece. But, greatly to my ill-luck, 
I am wholly ignorant of all things bearing on comraei’ce, manu¬ 
factures, or agriculture. Nor am I better skilled in matters bear¬ 
ing on education, unless it bo education which rises to the level 
of a college or university. Now I can pass through an old country, 
say Italy or Dalmatia, and I can find a groat deal to notice and to 
record without meddling with any of tho things of which I am 
ignorant. In. America it is hardly possible to avoid them. Happily 
my American friends were merciful. I A^'a8 taken to sec a good many 
schools; for some people, I know not Avhy, seemed to think that I 
had something to do with schools, or at least that I took some special 
interest in schools. But I was spared the more fearful grind of 
going through factories, prisons, hospitals, with all tho weariness of 
an inexpert. 

It follows therefore at once that any remarks of mine on American 
matters must be very imperfect, and further that such imperfection 
is a much greater fault in tho case of America than it might be in 
the case of some other lands. But beyond this, I take up my pen 
with a dread, that anything that I can say of the United States and 
their people will bo frightfully one-sided. It is not easy to write 
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<}uite impartially of a laio^^ a man has received so cordial a 
welcome and such, constant aJa^^mimixed kindness as I received in 
America. One has a feeling that it is ungrateful, almost unfair, to 
write anything but unmixed praise; and yet unmixed praise, either 
in America or anywhere else, must be unfair, because it must be 
untruthful. And I feel, too, that I personally can have seen only 
some of the brightest sides of the country and its people. The whole 
nation cannot be as good as the people who have been so good to me. 
I was naturally thrown mainly among men whose thoughts and 
pursuits had some kind of likeness to my own I lived chiefly with 
professors, lawyers, a sprinkling of statesmen, men of thought and 
information of various kinds. Of the pushing, meddling, questioning, 
American, described in so many stories and caricatures, 1 have seen 
nothing, at least not on American soil. It is, therefore, somewhat 
hard for mo to write about American matters at all. But I think 
that cultivated and sensible people in America, such as those ami..og 
whom I spout most of my time when I was there, are not likely to 
bo oflended with anything that I am likely to say. 

“ What do you think of our country ? ” is the question tradi¬ 
tionally put into the mouth of tlic American addressing his British 
visitor. And the British visitor in real life finds that he very often 
has to answer that question or its equivalent. In its naked shape it 
is not often put by the very best people, and, whenever it is put by 
any one, the question is a little embarrassing. It is not a question 
that one can answer offhand in words of one syllable. I have some¬ 
times tried to turn it off by answering that their country was very 
hig, a statement which is surely colourless and which cannot bo 
denied by people of any way of thinking. Or, I have tried to 
parry it by asking wbother they meant the whole Union or their 
OAvn particular IStato or neighbourhood. In England, if one could 
fancy the question put in that particular shape, its purport could, I 
think, bo local mthcr than national. But in America it is always 
national. And oven when one is not questioned quite so nakedly, it 
is easy to sec an intense desire on the part of .the American host to 
know how everything about him looks in the eyes of the British 
guest. Such a desire is indeed almost inherent in the relation of host 
and guest everywhere ; but it seems to bo stronger than elsewhere, 
it certainly is more openly and pressingly revealed than else¬ 
where, when the host is American and the guetL British. That so it 
should be is neither wonderful nor blameable. It is only in the 
nature of things that every American should in his heart deem 
British opinion more important than any other, and should in his 
heart value British good opinion more fondly than any other. A 
young nation, honestly conscious of its own greatness in many ways, 
but conscious at the same time that it has been often unfairly cen- 
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sured, often misunderstood, is naturally keenly sensitive to the 
opinion of other nations, and above all of the nation which in its 
heart it feels to be its own parent. The very tone of boasting and 
bluster towards Europe and England which is sometimes put on by 
some classes of American writers and speakers is really a witness to 
this feeling. American dislike towards England—when it is really 
felt and not put on simply to catch Irish votes—is something quite 
different from the forms of national ill-feeling to which wo aro used 
at home. It is unlike either the old-fashioucd dislike to France or 
the new-fashioned dislike to Russia. In this lust kind of dislike 
there is mingled a certain feeling of contempt, of very unjust 
contempt in both cases, but still of genuine contempt. It is 
the dislike which springs from old-standing national self-sufficiency, 
a dislike which is quite free from touchiness or inquisitiveness; none 
of our characteristics is more marked than our utter and most unjust 
hjoedlessness of the opinion of other nations. This is the natural 
weakness of an old nation, above all of an insular nation. The 
natural weakness of a young nation is the exact opposite. Such a 
nation must be touchy; it must bo inquisitiv'c. It cannot help 
caring for the opinion of other nations, above all for the opinion of its 
own ancient motherland. And if such a nation, truly or untruly, 
fancies itself slighted, misrepresented, misunderstood, if it fails to 
meet with sympathy where it seeks for sympathy, the result may 
easily be a dislike which is possibly real—a contempt which is cer¬ 
tainly artificial. Of this innate yearning, often unavowed, some¬ 
times perhaps unconscious, for European, above all for British, 
good opinion, the tendency in some Americans, a tendency which to 
us seems so strange, to conjure up slights where nothing like a 
slight has been meant, is one side—a side which is unpleasant, but 
which is not at all unnatural. The honest desire to know what tho 
stranger, above all what the British stranger, thinks, is another and 
a better side. It may sometimes got a little ludicrous and a little 
wearisome ; but in moderation it is perfectly right and healthy. And 
with the highest class of Americans—those who do not put tlieir 
questions in quite so naked a shape, those who are keen-sighted 
enough to understand and candid enough to avow that there may be 
a balance of merit and defect either way—the discussion of things on 
the older and the newer side of Ocean often leads to comparisons, and 
tho comparisons often lead to investigations, which aro interesling and 
instructive in the highest degree. 

Now comparisons and investigations of this kind come most 
naturally when there is a strong essential likeness between tho 
things compared. It is in such cases, not in those where tho things 
compared are altogether unlike one another, that we note the minutest 
differences. It is where things are very much alike that we most 
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diligently mark the points in which they are not alike. Take for 
instance the tM^o universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The main 
features in the constitution and customs of the two are so closely 
alike to one another, and so utterly unlike those of any other 
universities in the world, that there is a certain curious pleasure in 
tracing out tlic endless minute points in which they differ. So it is 
between England and America. It is the essential likeness which 
makes us note every point of unlikeness. I hardly know whether 
my American friends were pleased or disappointed—they certainly 
were sometimes a little surprised—at my telling them, as I often 
had to do, that what most struck me in their country was how little 
it differed from my own. I had to say over and over again that this 
was the thing which had most surprised me, but that on second 
thoughts it did not surprise me at all, as it was only what was 
perfectly natural. To mo most certainly the United States did 
not seem a foreign couutiy; it was simply England with a 
ditfercnce. The difference struck mo as somewhat greater than the 
difference which strikes me in any part of England with which I am 
not familiar, but as certainly less than the difference which strikes 
UK' when I enter Scotland. That America should seem less strange 
than Scotland is doubtless partly owing to the fact that English and 
Scottish law are two things which stand wholly apart, while the law 
of the American States is for the most part siinjdy English law with a 
difference. All things thcrefoi’o which depoud on the administration 
of the law—and the things which depend on the administration of 
the law make up a good part of ordinary life—are different between 
England and fticotland, while they are largely the same between 
England and America. A crowd of names, offices, formula), modes 
of in'occeding, arc very much the same on the two sides of the Ocean, 
while they are altogether different on the two sides of the Tweed. 
In tho mutter of language too, there undoubtedly are American 
peculiarities of speech, both of utterance and of vocabuhu’y, of which 
1 may have to say something; but I never found any difficulty 
in understanding an American speaker. But I have often found it 
diflicult to understand a Scottish or even a Northcru-English speaker. 
The American speaks my own language, he speaks my own dialect of 
that language, but he speaks it with certain local differences. Tho 
man of Northumberland or cither side of tho Tweed speaks my own 
language indeed, but he speaks a dialect of it to wh’ch I am not ac¬ 
customed. There was nothing strange to me in the general look of the 
great American cities. They wore very unlike York and Exeter ; but 
they were very like Manchester and Liverpool. In short, when I 
lauded at New York in October, my first feeling was that America 
was very like England; when I landed at Liverpool in April, my 
first feeling was that England was very like America. 
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I find that my feeling orl this head is shared by some British 
travellers in America and is not shared by others. Doubtless I visited 
America under circumstances which were likely to make mo dwell 
on likenesses rather than on unlikonesses. It might haply hav^o 
been otherwise if I had known nothing of the continent of Europe, 
or if I had entered America, as some have done, on its western 
side. But I came to America from flie east, and that as a somewhat 
old stager in continental Europe. T came as one fresh from Italy, 
Greece, and Dalmatia,-as one who had used In , own house in England 
us ail inn on the road between Bagusa and Boston. Among a people 
of the same tongue, of essentially the same laws and manners, I 
naturally found myself at home, after tarrying in lands which were 
altogether foreign. But I have no doubt that deeper causes than 
til is would naturally load mo to .seize on the most English side of 
everything American. To mo the English-speaking commonwealth 
on the American mainland is simply one part of the great English 
folk, as the English-speaking kingdom in the European island is 
another part. My whole line of thought and studj' loads mo to think, 
more pcrhaiis than most men, of the everlasting tics of blood and 
sjiecch, and less of the accidental separation wrought by political 
and geogra])hical causes. I’o mo the English folk, wherever they 
may dwell, whatever may be their form of government, are still one 
people. It may be that the habit of constantly studying and 
comparing the history of England with tlic history of old Greece, 
makes it easier for mo to gras]) the idea of a people, divided 
politically and geographically, hut still forming in the higher sense 
one people. The tie that bound Greek to Greek was dearer to 
Kallikratidas than the advancement of Spartan interests by bai’barian 
help. And so, to iny mind at least, the thought of the true unity of 
the se-attcred English folk is a thought higher and dearer than any 
thought of a British Empire to tlio vast majority of whoso .subjects 
the common speech of Chatham and "Washington, of Gladstone and 
Garfield, is an unknown tongue. 

It may be more important to ask how far the doctrine of the essen¬ 
tial unity of the divided branches of tho English people is received 
by those whom it concerns on tho other side of the Ocean. This is a 
subject on which I rather distrust my own judgment. I feel that it 
is a subject on which I am an enthusiast, and that my enthusiasm 
may possibly bias and colour any re]^)ort that I may try to make. And, 
of course, I can give only the impressions whicli I have drawn from 
certain classes of people, impression.s which may he widely different 
from those which another man may have drawn from other classes 
of people. As far as I can speak of my A raerican acquaintances, I 
should say that with most of them the essential unity of the English 
folk is Olio of those facts which everybody in a sense knows, but of 
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wMch few people really carry their knowledge about with tbom. Tlio 
main facts of the case aro so plain that they cannot fail to bo known 
to every man among a people who know their own immediate and 
recent history so well as the Americans do. That the older American 
states were in the beginning English colonies, that tho great mass of 
their inhabitants are still of English descent, that, though the infu¬ 
sion of foreign elements has been large, yet it is the English kernel 
which has assimilated these foreign elements—that the German in 
America, for instance, learns to speak English, while tho American 
of English descent docs not learn to speak German—all these are 
plain facts which every decently taught man in the United States 
cannot fail in a certain sense to know. That is, if he were examined 
on the subject, he could not fail to give the right answers. But the 
facts do not seem to be to him living things, constantly in bis mind. 
Those Americans with whom I have spoken, all of them Avithovt a 
single exception, readily and gladly accepted the statement of what 
I may call their Emjlkhnj, Avhen it was set before them. Once or 
twice indeed I have knoAvu the statement come from the American 
side. But, though the acceptance of the doctrine was ready and 
glad, it seemed to be the acceptance of a doctrine which could not bo 
denied when it was stated, but Avhich he who accepted it had not 
habitually carried about in his daily thoughts. And when the state¬ 
ment came from the American side, it came, not as an obvious truth, 
but rather as tho result of the speaker’s own observation, as a fact 
which he had noticed, but which might have escaped the notice of 
others. I will illustrate my meaning by an incident Avhich happened 
to myself. At a college dinner to which I was asked, one gentleman 
proposed my health in Avords AA'hich in everything else were most 
kind and flattering, hut in Avhich I was spoken of as a man of “ a 
foreign nationality.” In my answer I thanked the proposer of the 
toast for everything else that he had said, but begged him to with- 
draAV one word : I was not of a foreign nationality, but of the same 
nationality as himself. My answer Avas Avarmly cheered, and scA cral 
other speakers took up the sumo lino. The unity of Old and New 
England was in every mouth; one gentleman who had been American 
Minister in England told how exactly tho same thing had happened 
to him at a Lord Mayor’s dinner in London, how lie had been spoken 
of as a foreigner, and hoAv he had refused the name, just as I had 
done. 

Now this story is an exact instance of what I say. Tho feeling of 
unity between tho two severed branches is really present in tho 
American breast, but it needs something special to Avake it up. It 
comes most naturally to the Englishman of America to speak of the 
Englishman of Britain as a “foreigner.” The word is often so 
applied in American newspapers and American books. But when the 
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Englislimaii of Britain formally rejects the name, the Englishman of 
America frankly and gladly accepts the rejection, and welcomes the 
European kinsman as truly one of his own house. Now I know not 
how far I may judge others by myself; but I should say that the 
feeling in England is somewhat different. I do not think that 
Americans arc commonly thought of, or spoken of, as “foreigners.’^ 
In the story that I have just told, the case may have simply been 
that the Lord Mayor reckoned the representative of the United States 
among “ Foreign Ministers,” a formula in which the use of the un¬ 
pleasant word could hardly be avoided. It seems to me fhaj; the 
American in England is welcomed above other men from beyond sea 
on the express ground that ho is not a foreigner. Americans some¬ 
times complain that they arc w'elcomcd indeed in England, but wel¬ 
comed as if they wero objects of curiosity, sometimes even that the 
welcome is mingled with condescension. The condescension I believe 
to be imaginary, a spectre called up by that spirit of touchiness of 
which I have already spoken. The curiosity is most real. But it is 
the curiosity with which we welcome a kinsman whom we have often 
heard of but never seen. It may sometimes take rather grotesque 
shapes, but it is in its essence the genuine interest which attaches 
to acknowledged kindred. In America it struck me that the British 
visitor was welcomed, kindly, cordially, hospitably, welcomed, but 
still welcomed in the beginning as a stranger. That ht; is no stranger 
but a kinsman is a truth which dawns upon his American friends at 
a rather later stage. The American, it seems to me, feels a greater 
distinction between himself and the Englishman of Britain than the 
Englishman of Britain feels between himself and the American. 

A good deal of this feeling is the natural result of past events, 
and I cannot help thinking that the result of past events has been 
somewhat aggravated by modem forms of speaking. The English¬ 
man of America—he must allow me to call him so—has something 
to get over in acknowledging the kindred of the Englishman of 
Britain; the Englishman of Britain has nothing to get over in 
acknowledging the kindred of the Englishman of America. In 
the broad fact of the War of Independence there is really 
nothing of which cither side need be ashamed. Each side 
acted as it was natural for each side to act. Wo can now see 
that both King George and the British nation were quite 
wrong; but for them to have acted otherwise than they did 
would have needed a superhuman measure of wisdom, which few 
kings and few nations ever had. Tho later American war within 
the present century, a war which, one would think, could have been 
so easily avoided on either side, is a far uglier memory than 
the War of Independence. Still the War of Independence must 
bo, on the American side, a formidable historic barrier in the way 
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of perfect brotherhood. A war of that kind is something quite 
unlike an ordinary war between two nations which are already 
thoroughly formed. I’wo nations in that case can soon afford to 
forget, they can almost afford to smile over, their past differences. It 
is otherwise when one nation dates its national being—in the politi¬ 
cal sense of the word “ nation ”—from the defeat and humiliation of 
the other. If the American nation had parted off peacefully from the 
British nation, there would be no ditBculty on either side in looking 
on the tw’O English-speaking nations as simply severed branches of 
the same stock. The independent colony would, in such a case, 
have far less difficulty in feeling itself to be, though independent, 
still a colony, far less difficulty in feeling that all the common 
memories and associations of the common stock belong to the colony 
no less than to the mother-country. In such a case the new 
England might have been to the old what Syracuse, not ul'-it 
Korkyra, was to their common inolher Corinth. But when inde¬ 
pendence was won in arms, and that by the help of foreign allies, 
when the very being of the new power was a badge of triumph over 
the old, it is not wonderful that the natural self-assertion of a new¬ 
born people often took the form of putting the past, the dependent 
past, as far as might be out of sight. Parents and brelhren had 
become enemies; strangers had acted as friends ; it was not wonder¬ 
ful if it was thought a point of honour to snap the old tics as far as 
might be; to take up in everything, as far as might bo, the position of 
a now nation, rather than that of a severed branch of an old nation. 
I can understand that the Englishman of America may be tempted 
to see something of sacrifice, something like surrender of his naiional 
position, when he is called on to atlmit himself simply to bo an 
Englishman of America. The Englisliman of Britain has no such 
difficulties. To his eye the kindred lies on the surface, plain to be 
seen of all men. But it is not wonderful if the eye of the English¬ 
man of America is a degree Ic.ss clear-sighted. lie may be pardoned 
if to him the kindred docs not lio so visibly on the surface ; if it is to 
him something which he gladly acknowdedges when it is pointed 
out, but which he needs to have pointed out before he acknow¬ 
ledges it. 

But, besides all this, I cannot help thinking that certain forms of 
speech, possibly unavoidable forms of speech, have done much to 
keep the two branches of the divided people asunder. The ideal after 
which I would fain strive would be for all members of the scattered 
English folk to feel at least us close a tie to one another as was felt 
of old by all members of the scattered Hellenic folk. Geographical 
distance, political separation, fierce rivalry, cruel warfare, never 
-snapped the enduring tie which bound every Greek to every other 
Greek. So the Englishman of Britain, of America, of Africa, of 
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Australia, should bo each to his distant brother as were the Greek of 
Massalia, the Greek of Kyr^ne, and the Greek of Cherson. I have 
no doubt that it is a piece of pedantry to hint at the fact, but the fact 
is none the less true and practical, that, in order to compass tliis end, 
the scattered branches of the common stock must have a common name. 
This the old Greeks had. The IlellAn remained a llellcn wherever he 
settled himself, and wherever }}e settled himself the land on which 
he settled became Hellas. The Greek of Attica or Peloponncsos 
did not distinguish himself from the Greek of Spain by calling him¬ 
self a Greek and his distant kinsman a tSpuniard. Hut it is hard to 
find a name fitted in modern usage to take in all the scattered 
bi’anches of the English folk. A certain class of orators on both 
sides of Ocean would seem to have dived into the charters of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and to have hence fished up the anti- 
qixated name of “Anglo-Saxon." hear much big talk about the 
“ Anglo-Saxon race,*’ somewhat to the wrong of that greater Teutonic 
body of which Angles and Saxons arc fellow-members with many 
others. But those wdio use the name probably attach no jiarticular 
meaning to it; to them it goes along with such modern creations as 
Anglo-^^ormans, Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Catholics. The very narrow 
historical sense of the word “Anglo-Saxon" is never thought of. It 
is not remembered that its use was to mark the union of Angles and 
Saxons under one king, an use which naturally was forgotten as the 
distinction between Angles and iSaxons w'us forgotten. Anyhow the 
name is auticjuated and atl'iClod ; it is not the name which most 
naturally springs to any man’s lips: it is a name artificially devised 
to answer a certain purpose. For the Englishman of Britain and the 
Englishman of Amcirica to greet one another as “ Anglo-Saxons" is 
very much as if the Greek of Peloponnesosand the Greek of Siiainhad 
grecte<l one another, not as Ilolleucs, but as Danaans or Pelasgians. 
Yet there certainly is a difllculty, such as the Greek never felt, in their 
greeting one another by their true name of Englishmen. So to do is 
easier in Jjatin than in English ; “ Angli,” “ Anglici,” even “ Angli- 
geiifr," might serve the term quite well; but the word “English¬ 
man " has somehow got a local moaning, as if it belonged to the soil 
rather than to the stock, as if it expressed allegiance to a certain 
government rather than partnership in a certain speech and descent. 
Now' how old is this use? IIow' long is it since the word “ American" 
was applied to English settlers in America? and how long—a much 
shorter time undoubtedly—since the word “American" was first 
opposed to the word “English"? These questions belong to that 
large class of questions, which cannot be answered offhand when the 
answer is wanted; questions to w'hich the answ'cr can be found only by 
keeping them constantly in mind, and noting everything that directly 
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or indirectly bears upon them. In a bymn of one of the Wesleys 
there is a Hue which runs thus : 

“The dark Americans convert.” 

At that Hne the minds of some citizens of tho United States have 
been known to bo offended. Yet it is certain that by '* Americans 
Wesley meant only the native Indians, and I conceive that he could 
not have applied the name “ American ” to the English folk of any of 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

It is yet more to bo noticed that throughout the contemporary 
record.s of the War of Independence, not only, as far as I have seen, 
is the word “English” never contrasted with “American,” but the 
name “English” is never applied to tho enemies against whom 
Washington and his fellows were striving. The word which is 
commonly used—which, as far as I have seen, is invariably used- is 
“British.” This was just as it should be ; the distinction between 
“ American ” and “ British ” marks the political and geographical 
severance between tho English in Britain and tho English in 
America, without shutting out either from their common right to the 
English name. Words like “colonial,” “provincial,” “continental,” 
went out of use as the colonies ceased to be provinces, and declared 
themselves to bo independent states. The new power needed a new 
name, and no name more distinctive than “ American ” was to be had. 
But “American ” was still not opposed to “ English ”; it was opposed 
to “British,” as marking the severance between tho English folk in 
Britain and tho English folk in America. We have next to ask. 
When did this usage go out ? When did “ Englisli ” instead of 
“ British ” come to be tho word com rionly opposed to “ American ”? 
Again we cannot answer offhand ; but “ British ” certainly was the 
word in use at the time of the war of 1813, and I fancy that it ■was in 
use much later. I have been told that the change took place about tho 
time of the Oregon disputes. I have also been told that the change 
was really brought in out of good feeling towards the mother-country. 
“British” was a name which siiggcsted old wrongs, while no such 
unpleasant memories gathered round the English name. I can 
neither confirm nor deny either of these statements; but that the 
change has taken place there is no doubt. The American no longer 
familiarly uses the word “British ” to denote tl o Ejiglish of Britain. 
As long as he did so, his language "W'as at least patient of the inter¬ 
pretation that he still looked on himself as an Englishman. He 
now habitually uses the words “ English,” “ Englishman,” in every 
possible relation, to denote the English of Britain as distinguished 
from himself. That is, he gives up tho English name as no longer 
belonging to him. Even if tho change was, as was above suggested, 
made out of friendliness, I cannot look on it as a change for the 
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better. Of the two, I had rather that the Englishman of America 
should look on mo as a brother with whom he has a quarrel, than that 
he should look on me as a stranger in blood, even though a stranger 
admitted to his friendship. 

It was acutely remarked to me by an American friend that it would 
be easy to use the adjective “ British ” according to the older usage 
which I had said that I wished to sec restored, but that a substantive 
was lacking. This is perfectly true. The only available substan¬ 
tive, “ Briton,” will not do. Strictly, of course, that name means a 
"Welshman, and it lias gone out of use in that sense for a much 
shorter time than people commonly think. In any other use it 
belongs to the same class of names as “ Anglo-Saxon.” It is not 
the natural name by which an Englishman speaks of himself; it is 
used either in a half-laughing vein, or because it is thought to be 
fine, or else of set purpose to find sonje name which shall lake In all 
the people of Great Britain. Yet the only alternative would seem 
to bo the grotesque and rather ugly form ‘'Britisher.” And I 
always told my American friends that I had rather be called a 
Britisher than an Englishman, if by calling mo an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. 

Then the name “American ” also suggests some questions. Ifo one 
uses it now'in the sense of Wesley’s “ dark Americans.” That is, 
no one uses it exclusively of them. The name takes them in for some 
purposes, while for othei-s it shuts them out. Tlio word “ American ” 
for some purposes means the United States only ; for some other 
purposes it means the whole American continent. It is certainly odd 
that “American languages” would be cveryw'hcre understood as 
meaning the native languages of the continent, while “ American 
literature ” means so juuch of English literature as belongs locally to 
the United States. To me Prescott and jMotlcy seem as much 
English historians, Longfellow' and "Wliittier seem as much English 
poets, as if they had been born and had w’rittcn in Great Britain. 
They arc English writers, w'ritiug In the English tongue, their own 
tongue, in which they have just as much right as any native of Great 
Britain. But in common American speech, “ English literature ” 
means the literature of the local England only. “ American litera¬ 
ture ” belongs c.rclusivcly to the United States. The phrase hardly 
takes in the English literature, if there be any, of Canada; it certainly 
docs not take in the Spanish literature, if there be any, of Mexico. 
The oddest use of all is when the w'ord “ American ” is used geographi¬ 
cally to shut out certain parts of the American continent. At Niagara 
people talk of the “ Amcrieau side ” and the “ English side.” I 
suggested, “for ‘American’ road ‘English,’ and for ‘English’ 
read ‘ French.’ ” The truth is that the grout land of the United 
States has not yet got a name, a real local name, like England or 
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France, or even like Canada or Mexico. I know not whether it is 
any comfort that, as I once observed elsewhere,^ Ihc lack is common 
to the United States of America with the other chief confederations 
of the world. The kinp-dom of the Netherlands, once the Seven 
United Provinces, is commonly spoken of as “ Holland,'’ the name of 
one of its provinces only, while wc commonly call its people “ Dutch,” 
the name of a great race which takes in ourselves. It is by a kindred 
confusion, though one which does not take exactly the same form, 
a confusion arising from the same lack of a real name for the 
country, that, when we speak of “ American literature,” “ American 
institutions,” “American politics,” “American society,” we mean 
the institutions, the literature, the politics, and tlio society, of the 
United States only, while by “ American zoology,” “ American 
geology,” &c., wc mean those of the whole continent, while “ Ameri¬ 
can languages” distinctly excludes those languages in which 
American literature has been possible. The want of a real name 
for the land, and the awkwardness to which one is driven for lack of 
it, struck me at every turn in my American travels. But I cannot 
undertake to find Die remed}' for the evil by inventing a new name." 

Now mankind are, after all, so deeply influenced by names and 
formula) that it docs seem to me by no means unlikely that these ways 
of speaking have really had some share in keeping up and widening 
the distinction between the two branches of the English iblk. They 
did not cause the distinction; for they are themselves mnong the 
effects of it; but, in the way in which causes and effects so constantly 
react on one another, they may very well ha ve helped in sharpening 
the distinction and making it more long-lived. Anyhow, I think 
that my general proposition will I'ohl. It seems to me that the 
Englishman of America is less likely to carry about with him the 
feeling of common brotherhood than the Englishman of Britain is, 
but that he accepts it willingly and gladly when it is fairly set 
before him. The feeling in .short exists unconsciously, and it shows 
itself unconsciously in a thousand ways. It is hardly a contradiction 
to say that, where the distinction is most sharply and purposely 
drawn, it is really a witness to the real absence of any essential dis¬ 
tinction. American interest in England seems to me to be generally 
as keen as one could wish it to be. The forms which it takes are 

(1) Historiral fleography, vol. i. |i. 5H2. 

(2) Whut if the name of New I'mplaiid, a name sun ly to be cherished on every ground, 
had spread over tlio whole Union 't ft would havu been better tb.m nothing; but a real 
googiaphical namo would be better still. ThelaiK has been fi lt in (ho countiy, and 
somebody once proposed “Fredonia." 1 renieiubcr a map in iiiy boyhood Avith the nunio 
on it. One may guess that the author of the r.:niie had the wonls free a.-adi freedum in liis 
head; but after what analogy did he coin his mime S' One might have thought it bard 
to out-do the absurdity of “ iSecesbia,” of which newspaper correspondonts thought it 
line to talk twenty years hack. Jlut “ Secessiti ” ccituvnly docs not come Avithin many 
parasaugs of " Predonia.” 
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various; some are all that wo could wish them to be; others perhaps 
sometimes are not always so likely to lead to the result for which wo 
are seeking. 

I will illustrate my meaning as to the different ways in which likeness 
and unlikeness are apt to strike most strongly according to circumstances 
by an illustration from travel on the European continent. An Ping- 
lishman most commonly begins his travels in France, he very often 
begins his continental travels of any kind, with a journey in Nor¬ 
mandy. The result of this is that he fails to see how much Norm,andy 
and England have in common. If Normandy is the first continental 
land that he visits, he is naturullj most struckby the points of unlikc- 
ncss between Normandy and England. Let him go straight on into 
Aquitaine, and sec Nonnandy as he comes back, and ho will at once 
sec how much England and Normandy have in comTnon as compared 
with England and Aquitaine. Now if this is true of lands speaking dif¬ 
ferent tongues, it has tenfold truth between lands speaking the same 
tongue. Everything leads the American who visits Europe to visit 
England before any other part of Europe. Indeed, unless he takes 
special pains to chalk out some other road, he wi'il, as a matter of 
course, be taken to England first of all, saving the chance of an earlier 
hour or two in Ireland, Eiit I have seriously counselled American 
friends, who have never been in Europe, not to visit England first. I 
have even counselled tliem, if they can manage it—and sometimes it 
can be managed—to see the less frequented parts of Europe first, say 
Si(!ily or southern Italy, Greece or the neighbouring lands—I dare 
say {Spain would also servo the turn, but I cannot speak of Spain 
from ray OAvn knowledge—then to see the more familiar lands of 
Italy, Germany, or Fi*ance, and to see their own motherland last of 
all. One cannot expect many American travellers to follow flu's 
ifineraiy; but 1 believe that it would have a very wholesome effect 
on any that would do so. What I spoke of in fho case of Normandy 
will now eomo true with tenfold force. The American who secs Eng¬ 
land first of all will naturally compare England with his OAvn 
land, and he will nalurnlly be most struck with points of nnlikenoss. 
If he does not see England till he has seen other lands whore the 
unlikeness is far deeper, lie will be most struck with the points of 
likeness ; he will feel himself more thoroughly at home in the land 
of his fathers. It was not pleasant when I once read in an American 
periodical a recommendation to American visitors to London to go 
somewhere or other where they w'ould meet only their own country¬ 
men, and W'ould thereby escape “the horrible English intonation.” 1 do 
not know what “ the horrible English intonation ” is, and one can 
hardly stifle the thought that travellers w’ho are so shocked at it had 
better never have left their own side of Ocean; but I cannot help 
thinking that, if they had first taken in their fill of lands speaking 
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altogether strange tongues, they might have been glad to find 
themselves in a land where their own tongue was spoken, be the 
“ intonation ” of the speaker what it may. 

But, with all this interest and curiosity in English matters, I was, 
whenever I got beyond the very first range of American minds, 
which I found on the other side of Ocean, often struck by 
an amount of ignorance about such matters which I had certainly 
not looked for. It may bo that the ignorance is to a considerable 
extent mutual, and I am certain of one thing, that the average 
American knows much more about his own country than the average 
Englishman knows about his. But I must say—even at the risk of 
being charged with that fault of “ condescension ” which of all faults 
I most wish to avoid—that English ignorance of America and Ameri¬ 
can ignorance of England do not stand on the same ground. The 
American is really more called on to know about British matters 
than the Britisher is called on to know about American matters. 
And that for this obvious reason, that American matters cannot be 
thoroughly understood without constant reference to English matters, 
while English matters may be thoroughly understood with little or 
no reference to American matters. The present state of things in 
America implies the past history of America, and the past history of 
America implies the past history of England. It is needless to go 
about to prove this, while America keeps the tongue and—speak¬ 
ing roughly—the institutions of England, not as something bor¬ 
rowed from another people, but as the common heritage of the 
divided branches of the same people. It is needless to go about 
to prove that the Englishman of America has exactly the same 
right in all the memories and traditions and associations of the 
cider days of England which the Englishman of Britain has. (.)n 
the other hand, the special history of America, the history of the 
English folk in America since the separation, though it must ever 
be an object of deep interest to all in the motherland, is not in 
the same way part of the histoiy of the elder England, or in the 
same way needful for understanding the history of the elder Eng¬ 
land. I hold then that British ignorance of America is more 
easily to be forgiven than American ignorance of Britain. This 
last is largely owing to defective teaching, and I believe that the 
defective teaching is largely owing to a mistaken feeling of national 
self-assertion. The warning of Washington against meddling in 
the affairs of Europe was politically most sound; but Washington 
could hardly have meant it to bo understood as forbidding all 
acquaintance with the past history and present state of Europe. 
But there certainly is—I should rather say there was—a tendency 
in some American quarters to think and speak as if nothing could 
concern the American people, if it were of older date than the 
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battle of Bunker Hill, or, at any rate, than the sailing of tbe May- 
Jlower. It is doubtless a caricature when the American child, 
when he is asked who was the first man, is made to answer George 
Washington, and when, on another child suggesting Adam as a correc¬ 
tion, the first pleads that ho did not know that he was to take 
count of foreigners.^ I am told that it is only lately that English 
history has been at all generally taught in any but the highest 
American schools, and I fear that it is still taught as a thing 
apart, not as an essential part of the history of the American people. 
American children’s books arc sure to pay all due honour to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and, if so di-iposed, to Captain John Smith of 
Virginia; but in the times before Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers 
they arc apt to dwell more than enough on red Indians and mas¬ 
todons and less than enough on the land and people from which 
Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers came. But it is harder still when 
the laud from which they came is passed by, and tho rest of the 
elder lands acknowledged. A Chicago periodical reported as a fact, 
but a fact of which the Chicago periodical certainly did not ap¬ 
prove, what followed when a school of girls was cot to draw a map 
of Europe. One girl draws her map according to her own notions ; 
another, by way of correction, suggests that the British islands are 
left out. The schoolmistress rebukes the interference of the critic ; 
she had not said that there was any need to put in islands. Then 
the mortified Britisher might thus at least have the consolation 
that Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus fared no better than his own island. 
This story was told in a review of ^Ir. Green’s Making of England, 
a book which tho Chicago writer liopcd might do something to 
improve this state of things. But, more seriously, I was struck, 
often in quarters where I should hardly have looked for it, with 
what seemed to rac a strange ignorance of English matters, espe¬ 
cially of English geography. I was amazed, for instance, to be asked 
whether Lincolnshire was on the west side of England or tho east, 
to be asked, and that by a scholar of a'cumeuical fame, in what part 
of England Northamptonshire lay; and, cruellest of all, to be asked 
in very intelligent company whether the county of Somerset was 
called from the dukes of Somerset. That was indeed an unkind blow 
to an immemorial Teutonic ga, to fiincy it called after some Seymour 
of yesterday, or even after one of the somewhat older Bc.auforts. I 
need not say that Madison County, Tompkins County, and tho like, 
was what was in the speaker’s mind. Now I shall of course be asked 
whether an Englishman on the same level would know any more of 
the geography of America. And 1 will say beforehand that, if I 
have been amazed in America at ignorance of tho geography of Eng- 

(1) This story aocras badly put together. Surely it should hare gone on to say that 
somebody named, uot Adam but Adams, ns Ibo second man. 
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land, I have often been just as much amazed in England at the ignor¬ 
ance of the geography of continental Europe. But as for English 
knowledge of American geography, it seems to me that a decently 
educated Englishman ought to know the position of great and 
renowned states like Virginia and Jfassachusetts, but that he may be 
forgiven for knowing very little about Arizona and Colorado, beyond 
the fact that they lie a long way west of Virginia and Massachussetts. 
But then all England, every corner of it, is, not as Arizona and 
Colorado, but as Virginia and Massachusetts, and something more. 
For no part of Britain or of Europe looks to Virginia and Massachu¬ 
setts as a motherland. But every corner of England is, or may prove 
to be, the parent or the metropolis of this or that corner of America. 
The Federal capital bears the name of the patron hero, and the 
patron hero boro the name which his forefathers took from one or 
other of the obscure Washingtons in England. Such an instancj as 
this is typical. I think we may reasonably expect an American of 
average thought and average knowledge to know more of English 
geography and of everything English than we can expect the 
Britisher on the same level to know of American matters, or than we 
can expect men of different European nations to know of each others’ 
lands. Jn none of these cases is the land which a man knous or 
of which he is ignorant, the direct, obvious, acknowledged, eradlt) 
of his own people. 

I have to put in some modifying adjectives, lest T should bo met 
with an answer out of my own mouth. Tn England 1 haA'e ever 
preached the lesson “ antiquam exquirito raalrem,” while in America 
I have, at the expense of metre, preached it in the shape of “anti- 
quiorem exquirite matrem.” I an- not likely to forget that if the 
English settlements in America are colonies of the English settle¬ 
ments in Britain, so the English settlements in Britain are thenr- 
selves colonies of the older English land on the European mainland. 
In the wider history of the three Englands no fact is of greater 
moment; it is in fact the kernel, almost tlie essence, of their 
whole history. Still the constant acknowdcdgmciit and carrying 
about of that fact is a kind of counsel of perfection ivhich every one 
cannot bo expected to bear in mind. The analogy between the 
European and the American settlements is real, but it is hidden. The 
points of unlikencss lie on the surface. T1 3 far longer time of 
separation between the first England and the second, the conse¬ 
quences following on that longer separation, above all the far wider 
break in the matter of language and institutions—to say nothing of 
the w'ido diversity in date and circumstances between the settle¬ 
ments of the sixth century and the settlements of the seventeenth— 
all these things join together to make tho relations between the 
first England and tho second altogether unlike the relations between 
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the second England and the third. The oldest England on the 
European continent should never be forgotten by the men of the 
middle England in the isle of Britain. But it never can be to them 
all that the middle England in the isle of Britain surely ought to be 
to the men of the newest England on the mainland of America. 

The main ties between the motherland and her great colony are the 
two main results of community of stock; that is, community of lan¬ 
guage and community of law. Of language I will speak at another 
time. I would now, with all the diffidence of one who is not a 
lawyer, say a word about law. The lawyers in America are an even 
more important class than they are in England; the proportion of 
them in the legislative bodies both of the States and of the Union is 
something amazing. And the main point in which the position of 
the legal profession in America differs from its position in England, 
namely, the union of the two characters* of barrister and solicitor in 
the same person, seems to me to cut two ways. On the one hand, I 
am told that it leads to the admission of many inferior and incompe¬ 
tent members of the profession, of many even who do not understand 
Latin. But, on the other hand, it helps, together with that locali¬ 
sation of justice which is natural under the American system, to 
secure the presence of some lawyers of the higher class in every 
town that we come to. In England our barristers are nearly all 
gathered together in London ; here and there in a few of the greatest 
towns there is a local bar; but the ordinary English town 
knows no resident form of lawyer higher than the local solicitor. 
But in America the size of the country and its Federal constitution 
join to hinder our centralization of the higher justice. In all the 
large towns there arc State courts, and often Federal courts too, 
which need the constant presence of men who answer, not to the 
solicitor who appears at petty sessions or in the county court, but to 

the barrister practising before-a layman may be forgiven for not 

venturing to meddle with the tribunals bearing new and longer names 
which have supplanted the venerable and historic courts of a few 
years back. Thus there is everywhere in every town a kernel of 
society of a higher kind than the English country-town supplies. Now 
in the higher class of American lawyers there is a very close tie between 
America and England. Where the law is simply the law of England 
with a difference, the old common law with such changes as later 
legislation may have wrought, there must bo in the legal profession 
a good deal of knowledge of English matters. It is pleasant to see 
an American law library, with English and American books side by 
side. It is plcasaivt to hoar an American legal pleading, in which 
the older English legislation, the older English decisions, are dealt 
with as no less binding than the legislation and decisions of the local 
courts and assemblies, and where the English legislation and 
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decisions of lator times are held to be, though not formally bind* 
ing, yet entitled to no small respect. As to outward appearances 
indeed, most of the American courts have lost the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance with which we are accustomed to clothe the adminis¬ 
tration of the higher justice at homo. It is only in that great 
tribimal which can sit in judgment on the legislation of a 
nation, in the Supremo Court of the United States, that any trace 
is left of the outward majesty of the law as it is understood in 
Ungland. But look at any American court, in such States at least 
as I have visited, and we see that the real life of English law and 
English justice is there. All the essential principles, all the essential 
forms, are there. The very cry of eyes, meaningless most likely in 
the mouth of the crier who utters it, not only tells us that it is the 
law of England which is administering, but reminds us how largely 
the older law of England was recast—not more than recast—at the 
hands of the Norman and the Angevin. We feel that the law 
W'hich is laid down by the banks of the Hudson or the Potomac is 
still the law of King Edward with the amendments of King WiUiam. 
Sometimes indeed, when we find the newer England cleaving to 
cumbrous tradition which the elder England has cast away, wo feel 
that a few further amendments of later days w'ould not bo out of 
place. The wonderful repetitions and contradictious in the indict¬ 
ment against Guiteau belong to a past stage of our own jurisprudence; 
yet there is a certain, perhaps unreasonable, satisfaction in finding 
that the newer home of our people is conservative enough to cleave 
to some things which the elder homo has exchanged for newer 
devices. New devices indeed we sometimes light upon in the now 
world. When we look at a Marjland judge who is authorised, under 
certain circumstances, to send men to the gallows without a jury, 
we are divided between wonder at the innovation and awe towards a 
being who can do what no other being that we ever saw before can 
do. We are struck with a difierent feeling when we sec the mutual 
reverence which judge and jury show to one another in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where the judge stands up to give his charge to the jury 
and the jury stand up to listen to his charge. Even vaiieties of this 
kind, even what we are inclined to look on as the lack of some useful 
solemnities, bring more forcibly home to us that the law which is 
dealt out is, after all, our own law. In this, as in most other 
American matters, we notice the slightest diversity all the more be¬ 
cause the two things are in their main essence so thoroughly the same. 

I am not forgetful that the laws of different States are very far 
from being everywhere the same, and that the legislation of some 
States has brought in some startling differences from the legislation 
both of England and of other States. But we may still carry on our 
eleventh-century formula. The law is not a new law; it is the old 
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law, with certain—^perhaps very considerable—amendments. Even if 
it be held that a new superstructure has been built up, it baa been 
built up upon an old groundwork. Here there is a tie, not only to 
the mother-country, but to an old side of the mother-country. A 
real American lawyer must bo an English lawyer too. He cannot 
fail to know something of the history of the land whose laws it 
becomes his duty to master; he may know at least as much as the 
English lawyer himself condescends to kn-tw. And I can witness 
that there are American lawyers who go somewhat further than the 
ordinary English lawyer thinks it his business to go. If a good 
many are still floundering in the quagmiro of Blackstone, there are 
some who have made their way to the firm ground of Stubbs and 
Maine. 

The nature of Blackstone suggests a state of mind which I certainly 
cannot call an American peculiarity, which it may be going too far 
to cull even an American characteristic. For the state of mind of which 
I speak, though it was brought forcibly to my notice on the other 
side of Ocean, is only too common in England also, and in many 
parts beside. I remember years ago acting as Examiner at Oxford 
with a man who, whatever may have been his attainments as a 
lawyer, had certainly made a good deal of money at the bar. He 
made the men who wore examined say that the Conqueror introduced 
the feudal system at the Great Council of Salisbury. I implored 
him to say nothing of the kind, and explained to him that the 
legislation of Salisbury was the exact opposite to what ho fancied. 
My colleague refused to hearken; he had to examine in law; 
Blackstone was the great oracle of the law; Blackstone put the 
matter us ho put it, and he could not go beyond Blackstone. This 
is an extreme case of a man who cannot get beyond his modern book, 
and to whom the notion of an original authority is something which 
never came into his head. I believe there is in all parts of the 
world a large class of people into whose heads it never docs come that 
history is written from original sources. I have had talks with people, 
and have received letters from people who clearly thought that I or 
any other writer of history did it all from some kind of intuition or 
revelation, who had no idea that wo got our knowledge by turning over 
this book and that. And I have known others who have got beyond 
this stage, who know that we get our knowledge from earlier 
writings, but who fancy that these earlier writings aro something 
altogether strange and rare, the exclusive possession of a certain 
class, and placed altogether out of the reach of any but members of 
that class. They are amazed if you tell them that for large parts of 
history, for all those parts with which I am mainly concerned, the 
sources lie open to every man, and that the only advantage which the 
professed historian has is the greater skill which long practice may 
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be supposed to have given him in the art of using the sources. Now 
this state of mind, one which practically docs not know that there 
are any sources, common enough in England, is commoner still in 
America. There, if we except a small body of scholars of the first 
rank, original sources seem to be practically unknown. It struck 
mo that, with regard to reading and knowledge—at least in those 
branches of which I can judge—America stands to England very 
much as England stands to Germany. I conceive that in 

Germany the proportion of those who know something is 
smaller than it is in England, while the proportion of those who 
know a great deal is certainly larger. Anyhow this distinc¬ 
tion is perfectly true between England and America. There is a 
mysterious being called the “general reader,” of whom some 
editors seem to live in deadly fear. Now I had long suspected that 
the “ general reader ” was not so great a fool as the editors seemed 
to think, and my American experience has confirmed that suspicion. 
America strikes me as the land of the “ general reader”; and, if so, I am 
not at all disposed to think scorn of the “ general reader.” It seemed 
to me that in America the reading class, the class of those who read 
widely, who read, as far as they go, intelligently, but who do not 
read deeply—the class of those wdio, without being professed 
scholars, read enough and know enough to be quite worth talking to 
—^form a larger proportion of mankind in America than they do in 
England. On the other hand, the class of those who read really 
deeply, the class of professed scholars, is certainly much smaller in 
proportion in America than it is in England. The class exists; it 
numbers some who have done thoroughly good work, and others from 
whom thoroughly good work may be looked for; but it sometimes fails 
to show itself Avhere one might most have expected to find it. Men 
from whose position one might have expected something more seem 
thardly to have grasped the conception of original authorities. One 
/.sees college library after college library which does not contain a 
volume of the Chronicles and Memorials, where the existence of that 
'great series seems to be unknown. I mot men who admired Dr. 

. Stubbs as they ougb.t to do, who had read his Constitutional History 
-carefully^, but who had never so mxich as heard of those wonderful 
.prefaces, those living pictures of men and times, on which, 
even more than on (he Constitutional History, the fame of the 
^rcat Professor must rest. How little some men, even in the chair 
of the teacher, have grasped the n.ature of the materials for hi.storic 
study came out in a curious dialogue which I had with an American 
professor, I think a professor of history. Ho asked me, “ Where do 
you write your works?” “In my own house, to be sure,” I 
answered, “ where else should I ? ” “0 but you can’t do them in 

your own house; you can’t have the rare books and the curious 
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manuscripts; you must be always going to the British Museum." He 
was a good deal amazed when I explained to him that all the import¬ 
ant books for my period were printed, that I had them all around 
me in my own not wonderfully large library, that it was the rarest 
thing for mo in writing my history to need a book that was not in 
my library, that I had never in my life made use of the British 
Museum library, and not very often of the Bodleian itself—that, for 
a few unprinted manuscripts which I knew would be of use to me 
the British Museum would give me no help, as they did not happen 
to bo there—that, as a mere affair of the pocket, it was cheaper as 
well as more convenient to buy bc oks for oneself than to take long 
journeys in order to read other people^s books elsewhere. All this 
seemed altogether a new light to my friend. Of course a student of 
some other periods could not have made the same answer that I did. 
There are times for which the library of the British Museum, or any 
other public library, must be invaluable, but those times are not the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. But it is plain that to my professor 
all centuries were much alike; ho knew that there wore such things 
as original sources, but they seemed to him to be something strange, 
mysterious, and inaccessible, something of which a private man 
could not hope to V® the owner. That a man could have the 
Chronicles and Florence and Orderic lying on his table as naturally 
as he might have Cscsar and Tacitus had never come into his head. 

I heard a good deal in America of the difficulty of getting books, 
which I did not quite understand. It is surely as easy to get 
a book, whether from London or from Leipzig, in America as it is in 
England; the book simply takes somewhat longer to come. But I 
can understand that American scholars may keenly feel one difficulty 
which I feel very keenly too. This is the utter hopelessness of 
keeping up with the ever-growing mass of German books, and yet 
more with the vaster mass of treatises which are hidden in German 
periodicals and local trunactions. Of all of these every German 
scholar expects us all to be masters, while to most of us they are 
practically as inaccessible as if they were shut up in the archives of 
the Vatican. When a German, and yet more when a Swiss, scholar 
gets any fresh light, his first impulse is carefully to hido it under a 
bushel, and then ho expects all mankind to enter in and see the 
darkness. 

I think I may fairly say that the state of things of which I speak, 
not so much mere ignorance of original sources as failure to grasp 
the existence and the nature of original sources, while sadly rife in 
England, is yet more rife in America. But I need hardly say that 
America has men of sound learning in various branches of know¬ 
ledge of whom no land need be ashamed. At Harvard, at Yale, at 
CorneU, the most fastidious in the choice of intellectual society may 
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be well satisfied with his companions. And there is a younger 
school of American scholarship growing up, of which, and of its re¬ 
searches, I cannot help saying a few words more directly. Students 
of early English history and language have had of late to acknow¬ 
ledge much valuable help in several shapes from the western branch 
of their people. But the school of which I have to speak is one 
which, among its other merits, has the special merit of being dis¬ 
tinctively American, of being the natural and wholesome fruit of 
American soil. Its researches have taken that special direction 
which one might say that American research was called upon to take 
before all others. The now school is the natural complement of on 
elder school which has been useful in its time, but which could at the 
utmost serve only as the pioneer towards something higher. 

Even from the days before independence, the English colonies in 
America have never lacked local historians. Every State, every 
district, almost every township, has found its chronicler. And 
worthily so; for every State, every district, every township, has its 
history. In New England above all, the history of even the smallest 
community has some political instruction to give us. The history of 
New England is a history of exactly the same kind as the history of 
old Greece or of medimval Switzerland, the history of a great number 
of small communities, each full of political life, most of tl\em 
reproducing ancient forms of Teutonic political life which have died 
out in the older England and which live only among the lakes and 
mountains of the elder Switzerland. The institutions of any com¬ 
munity in the Thirteen Colonies, above all of any community in New 
England, are more than a mere object of local interest and curiosiiy. 
They show us the institutions of ihe elder England, neither slavishly 
carried on nor scornfully cast aside, but reproduced with such 
changes as changed circumstances called for, and those for the most 
part changes in the direction of earlier times. As many of the best 
reforms in our own land have been—often unwittingly, and when 
unwittingly all the better—simply fallings back on the laws and 
customs of earlier times, so it has specially been with the reforms 
which were needed when the Now England arose on the western shore 
of Ocean. The old Teutonic assembly, rather the old Aryan assembly, 
which had not long died out in the Frisian sea-lands, which still lived 
on in the Swabian mountain-lands, rose agam to full life in the Now 
England towm-mceting. Here wo have, supplied by the New 
England States, a direct contribution, and one of the most valuable 
of contributions, to the general history of Teutonic political life, and 
thereby to the general history of common Aryan political life. And 
other parts of the Union also, though their contributions arc on the 
whole of less interest than those of New England, have something to 
add to the common stock. Each of the colonies reproduced some 
features of English life; but different colonies reproduced different 
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sides and, so to speak, diflferent dates of English life. All these 
points in the local history of the colonies need to be put in their 
right relation to one another and to other English, other Teutonic, 
other Aryan institutions. This would seem to bo a study to which 
the scholars of the United States are specially called. The 
study of institutions, the scientific exposition of what America 
has to teach us on that head, has been taken up by those who have 
come in the wake of the older school of American inquirers. On the 
more homely researches of the local chronicler there naturally follows 
fi. newer and more advanced class of inquirers, men who not only 
collect facts, but who know how to put the facts which they collect 
into their proper place in the general history of mankind. I have 
hitherto abstained from mentioning names; it is often invidious to 
pick and choose, and some of those whom I have had in my eye may 
claim the benefit of the proverb that good wino needs no bush. But 
a young and growing school, which still has difficulties to struggle 
against, may bo glad of a good word on either side of Ocean. I cannot 
help mentioning the school which is now devoting itself to the 
special study of local institutions, a school which is spread over 
various parts of the Union, but which seems to have its special home 
in the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, as one from which 
great things may bo looked for. And I cannot help adding the 
name of my friend Mr. Herbert B. Adams as that of one who has 
done much for the w'ork, aud who, to mo at least, specially represents it. 
To trace out the local institutions, and generally the local history of 
their own land, to compare them with the history and institutions of 
elder lands, to show that it is only on the surface that their own land 
laclcs the charm of antiquity, is the W'ork which seems chalked out 
for the inquirers of this school, and a noble and patriotic work it is. 
An eye accustomed to trace the likenesses and unlikencsses of history 
will rejoice to sec the Germans of Tacitus live once more in the 
popular gatherings of New England—^to sec in the strong life 
of Rhode Island a now Appenzell beyond the Ocean—to see the 
Great City of Arcadia rise again in the federal capital by the Potomac. 
North and South, and the older AVest also, has each its help to give, 
its materials to furnish. Viewed rightly, with the eye of general 
history, it is no mean place in the annals of the world that falls to 
the lot of the two great commonwealths between which the earliest, 
and till our own days the greatest, presidencies of the American 
Union were so unequally divided. 

In this present article I have kept chiefly to general matters. In 
another I trust to say something more of my American impressions 
in matters of smaller detail. This will be in some sort a harder task, 
but I trust that I may go through that also without finding the 
dictates of truth and the memory of much kindness and many happy 
days clash with one another. Edward A. Feeeman. 
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(I.) Aus dem Ghotto. (2.) Goschichten oinor i^trasso. (3.) Ncuo Gewhicliton au» 
dcm Ghotto. (4.) Die Kohmischo Judea. (5.) Am Pllug. 

The persecutions directed against the Jews in the Western and 
Southern provinces of the Russian Empire give just now to the stories 
of Jewish life by Leopold Ivompert peculiar interest. It has often been 
said of the Jews, that is to say, the modern Jews, that they possess n<^ 
distinctive literature or art of their own; and Herr Wagner has sought 
to prove, in a work specially devoted to the subject, that the music of 
Jewish composers is not a spontaneous, natural product, but a sort of 
amalgum consciously and deliberately made up of various styles, 
national and personal. If the existence of characteristically Jewish lite¬ 
rature, written by Jews for Jews, could be demonstrated, the fact would 
doubtless be interpreted to their disadvantage, as proving them to be 
animated by a dangerously clannish spirit, and of forming every¬ 
where a nation within a nation. The Jewish spirit, or want of spirit, 
in music, consists, according to Ilerr Wagner, the Abbe Liszt, and 
all who follow implicitly the author of Das Judenthnm in der 3[usik, 
in a faculty for combining and utter inability to create. Vainly 
would the ingenuous lover of music point to the cases of Mendelssohn 
and Meyerbeer as bringing seriously into question the soundness of 
Herr Wagner’s somewhat arbitrary doctrine. The works of these 
composers are relied upon as establishing its truth ; for notwithstand¬ 
ing the striking points of difference between the two men in regard 
to character as well as genius, they were both, according to the 
Wagner-Liszt view, clever and cultivated eclectics, not genuine 
creators. Whether Leopold Korapert was born with a thoroughly 
Jewish mind it would be difficult to say until someone has told us, 
with more absolute authority than can bo claimed by Herr Wagner 
and his disciples, what the Jewish mind, as distinguished from the 
English, the French, the German, and the Italian mind, really is. 
Heine had undoubtedly in him something that seems neither of Ger¬ 
many nor of France; and by the heights to which he rises, and the 
depths to which he sinks, he recalls what he himself has said of his 
own race (illustrating this observation by t simile which cannot 
be reproduced) : that it has given to the world the vilest and the 
sublimest specimens of humanity. 

It would bo useless to inquire u hcthcr Leopold Korapert writes 
intellectually in a Jewish spirit. Ihit morally he certainly doesj 
since he is in full sympathy with his own people, and occupies him¬ 
self solely with their wants, their sufferings, their aspirations, and 
their modes of life in town and country, as traders, cadgers, renova- 
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tors of wom-out clothes, peasants, spirit-farmers, stewards, matri¬ 
monial agents, beggars, pilgrims and rabbis. According to a fanciful 
idea of Chateaubriand’s, the curse which (together with many cen¬ 
turies of poverty and oppression, bad living and mean occupations) 
has caused disfigurement and degradation of type to the countenances 
of so many Jewish men, has left untouched the native beauty of the 
Jewish women, who, gentle and sympathetic in all their relations 
with Jesus, tended him on His way to the cross when He had been 
forsaken even by His own disciples. Jewish maidens and Jewish 
matrons, as painted by Leopold Kompert, possess as much beauty of 
mind as of visage; and ignorant perhaps of Chateaubriand’s sweep¬ 
ing denunciation of Jewish hideousness as concentrated in the male 
sex, Kompert gives in his portraits of honourable, high-minded Jews, 
such an impression of their moral worth that one cannot think of 
them as less refined in appearance than those fortunate Jews who, like 
Mendelssohn, Heine, and so many others, seem somehow to have 
escaped the curse. Jiut even among Christians the facial expression 
of old clothes men and bailifis is not quite the same us that of great 
poets and inspired musicians. 

Keen observer and perfect artist as he is, Kompert cannot lot escape 
him the failings of the people whose life in every form he reproduces; 
and if his women arc nearly always perfect, and only sin, in the rare 
cases when they do so, from some excess of misdirected feeling, the 
men who take upon themselves the whole of the active business of 
life, with its struggles, stratagems, and contests of all kinds, are never 
spared when there is any striking villany or amusing baseness to 
expose. He docs not, in a word, miss any of those characteristics 
which may help to paint the race. It was not, however, for him to 
lay particular stress upon the shortcomings of the Jews. His self- 
imposed mission when, thirty-two years ago, he first took up the pen 
was, writing of the Jews of Vienna and of Prague, to describe the 
misery to which they were condemned by the injustice of a tyrannical 
government, and to awaken sympathy for them among the Christian 
inhabitants of the Austrian Empire and among Germans generally. 

It cannot, however, be said that Kompert’s works, published in 
book form or as contributions to Jewish Almanacs, had any effect in 
causing the removal of the severe restrictions to which, when hc^ 
began to write, but before his books were actually printed, his co- 
religionarios were subject. Kompert’s scenes from the Ghetto 
appeared in 1848; and the author would assuredly have got into 
trouble with the Austrian police had he ventured to bring out any¬ 
thing of tho kind in the days before the 1848 revolution. In 
all countries except England (where their progress towards full 
rights of citizenship has been gradual) the Jews have owed their 
emancipation to popular and convulsive movements in favour of 
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liberty; beginning with the emancipation of the Jews in France, 
which dates from the revolution of 1789, and which had at once the 
effect of placing tho numerous Jews of Alsace in a far better position 
than those of neighbouring Germany. In Austria, when Leopold 
Kompert produced his first pictures of Jewnsh life, the Jews lived 
huddled together in special quarters whore alone they were permitted 
to reside. For the right of living in the Ghetto a tax had to bo 
paid; and special taxes, moreover, were levied in connection with 
every act or ceremony which the Jew, as a Jew, would or might in 
tho course of his life be called upon to perform. Worse even than 
the most oppressive tax was the law which regulated marriages in 
tho Ghetto, and which allowed only so many to bo celebrated each 
year. The officials, however, w'cre frequently open to an arrange¬ 
ment ; which practically meant that the right to marry had to be 
paid for, and in a comparatively rich community was sold to the 
highest bidder. A needy couple, on the other hand, might, as 
in one of Korapert’s most touching stories in the Aus dem Qhetio 
series, have their marriage delayed for an indefinite time. It seems, 
as one reads the tale Without Authorisation, that two-and'thirty 
years ago the simple right to live was denied to the Austrian Jews : 
for it is only by simulating death that an unhappy Jew, w'ho has 
stayed too long in Vienna without having obtained a formal permis¬ 
sion to reside there, escapes the consequences of his crime. 

A poor w’oman, who only knows the tyranny of the officials 
towards the Jews as practised in the largo village or small town 
to which she is, so to say, “ assigned,” has gone to Vienna in 
order to petition tho Emperor hi person for one of those j^ermis- 
sions to marry in default of which, though for many years a wife in 
the eyes of her own religious law, she would, according to the civil 
law of the Austrian Empire, be no wife at all. She is staying with 
some Jewish friends, and after a whole day’s experience of tho 
vexations to which a poor Jewess can be exposed in the government 
offices of a great despotic power, has retired, as she hopes, to rest. 
But suddenly in the middle of the night tho door of the apartments 
is nearly battered down by tho knocks of the police, who have reason 
to believe that they will be able to catch and punish a Jew whose 
•passport is out of order, and who has been trying to live in a city 
where he has no right to breathe. The Jew who knows himself to 
bo the object of the search flings himself in terror and in his night¬ 
shirt to the ground, wraps himself up in a sheet, has mortuary 
candles placed at each side of his head, and giving himself up to tho 
spirit of tho situation, affects quite naturally to have taken a long 
farewcU of tho world in which'there is evidently no place for him. 
Sobs and lamentations, not altogether forced, are heard on every 
side; and tho men of tho patrol, not finding the scene to thoir taste. 
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and convinced that their victim has at last got beyond the reach of 
persecution, retire. Their withdrawal is only the signal for a return 
to activity and for a resumption of the character of fugitive on the 
part of the proscribed one, who would have been at peace could he 
have remained a corpse, but who has now troubles and difficulties of 
all kinds in store for him. 

Kompert, however, does not by any means confine himself to 
exposing the wrongs to which the people of his race were subject in 
former days under the Austrian Government. He paints their 
ordinary life with such peculiarities as would be developed from the 
residence of persons of the same faith and of the same traditional 
customs and manners in a particular locality shut offi from the rest 
of the world; and in several of his tales ho aims at correcting what 
ho recognises as the weak points in the Jewish character. He 
objects, for instance, to the well-known dislike of the Jews for agri¬ 
cultural pursuits and for rural life generally; and in a charming 
tale. Die Prinzesmn, included in a later series of scenes “ from the 
Ghetto,’* he unfolds to his JeAvish readers the, to them, unappre¬ 
ciated because unknown delights of the country. 'Herr Kompert, to 
judge by this tale, Avould seem to cherish the somewhat common¬ 
place belief that the Jew's are by natural disposition very like the 
people among whom their lot is thrown, but Avith Avhom, for many 
reasons, they do not habitually mix. Ho has apparently no faith in 
the distinction draAvn broadly but sharply betAveen nomadic races 
who have at last, temporarily or not, settled in toAvns, and agricul¬ 
tural races who have cultivated the land from the beginning and 
will continue to cultivate it to the end. The Jews, according to 
Herr Kompert, are quite capable of enjoying country life, though 
under present circumstances he represents the ordinary Jew, and 
especially the ordinary Jewess, as entertaining something like a 
horror of it. If, indeed, the Jew likes above all things to buy 
and sell, and, passing to higher things, to engage in active competi¬ 
tion with his felloAA' men, the country affords him no fit arena for his 
favourite pursuits. In the country ho finds land to till, crops to cut, 
beer and spirits to brcAV. But the resources of nature are limited, 
W’hercas human folly is boundless; and a Jew' of enterprise may, 
without being a knave, make a great deal more out of brother 
speculators than out of his mother earth. A Joav to whom residence 
in the country was once proposed is said to have reconciled himself 
to the idea through a project he had formed for soiling at so much a 
head all the birds in the neighbouring forest; and, as a matter of 
fact, the JoAVs in Austria and Russia Avho prefer a country to a town 
life do so not from any love of agriculture, but because they find in 
the country congenial occupation as contractors for the sale of 
spirits, keepers of turnpikes on proprietors’ roads, steAvards and 
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agents of various kinds, and, in combination with no matter what 
other pursuit, as usurers. In some cases what is virtually usury is 
practised by the contractor for the sale of spirits in an indirect but 
nevertheless very effective way. A Jew who holds from the pro¬ 
prietor the exclusive right of selling spirits in a particular village 
gives credit to the peasants, ond when ho requires payment stops the 
supply of drink. Accustomed to his liquor, and ready to sacrifice 
everything in order to obtain it, the peasant parts with a cow or a 
portion of his agricultural produce in order to set himself straight 
with the Jew. Then an account is opened again; and thus, as Herr 
Kompert shows in one of the longest and most remarkable of his 
stories. The MancUtr's Children, a peasant may bring himself and his 
filuilj to rum »» euCCtually as though he began by mortgaging his 
goods. His passion for drink has placed him in the hands of the Jew 
spirit-seller as completely as though he had given his bond. The 
Jew meanwhile shrinks from the vices by which he lives; and in 
The Eandar’s Children wc have a striking picture of a Jew spirit- 
seller assisting at frightful orgies on the part of his customers, in the 
midst of which he remains calm and imperturbable. 

Kompert’s tales may be generally divided into tales of Jewish 
character and tales of Jewish circumstances ; though there are 
a few, no doubt, which could not be placed absolutely in either of 
these categories, belonging as they do a little to both. In some 
Jewish ceremonies play an important part, not only as ornamental 
adjuncts to the story, but in intimate connection with its leading 
incidents; and in all the story itself, apart from its Jewish surround¬ 
ings, is full of interest. Not one of the tales gives a better idea of 
the systematic persecution from niiich the Jews suffered so severely 
in Austria’s pre-revolutionary days than the story already referred 
to in the Am dem Ghetto series, called Without Authorkation; 
while among those which are especially remarkable as exhibiting the 
temperament and tastes, the passions and the prejudices, of the Jews, 
The Princess, in which a languishing beauty from the Ghetto is sent 
for her health to live in the country among unappreciative peasants, 
whom she learns to appreciate, may in particular be mentioned. 
In the painful, tragic tale called The Anniversary, a happy, or com¬ 
paratively happy, ending is brought about through the observance, 
under peculiar and quite unexpected circumstances, of a solemn 
religious custom; and in one comic tale (in most of the tales the 
serious and the comic are inextricably commingled, as in real life) 
some fun is derived from a blundering father’s having purchased for 
a family feast a profanely-killed goose, which, sent in doubt from 
the dinner table to the Babbi—who alone can decide such points— 
is brought back by a howling child with the announcement that it 
is forbidden food. In a terrible story of a Jewish girl seduced by 
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her lover, cursed by her father, and robbed of her child by a v^itch 
■who appears on such occasions to the conscience-stricken, delirious 
victim, scarcely one incident is introduced which is not connected 
with some pious ceremony, or religious belief, or traditional super¬ 
stition of the Jews. One of the longest of the stories in the Aus 
dem Ohetto scries, the before-mentioned Randar’s ChiMren, possesses 
interest of various kinds; but it is distinguished from the others by 
the representation it contains of the effect that Christian associations 
and Christian teaching have upon a Jewish boy and a Jewish girl 
whose parents remain to the last devout Jews. 

The scene of The Bandar’s Children, though the tale is included in 
the Am dem Ghetto series, is not the Ghetto, but a Bohemian village, 
where the Randar (a Hebrew corruption of the Latin arrendator) has 
charge of the landowner’s distilleries, and sells by retail the spirits 
manufactured on the estate. The Randar’s wife, like so many 
Jewish girls, had in her youth been of remarkable beauty; and 
the young Count was so seriously attached to her that his father, the 
proprietor of the estate, was glad to see her, Randar’s daughter as 
she is, married to another Randar. The young lady was treated 
with all possible consideration on the occasion of her nuptials, which 
were celebrated at the manor house; and in due time the young 
Count, on his side, got married, though lie never altogether ceased 
to take a becoming interest in the welfare of the Randar’s wife. 
How and then the Randar himself, ■we are told, would in a jocular 
mood, make distant allusion to the admiration with which she had 
inspired the proprietor’s son, when her cheeks would become tinged 
with blushes “ so delicate that the breath of an angel might have 
blown them away.” The Randar is a man of authority with the 
peasants, and is appealed to by them in all their quarrels, whicli, 
when they get drunk—an accident of weekly occurrence—fake place 
frequently enough; while with his own people he is eminently popular, 
being known and respected fai and wide throughout Bohemia and 
adjacent Poland. His popularity is above all duo to the hospitable 
manner in which, from Friday to Sunday, including the Jewish 
Sabbath, he receives the numerous beggars who in their long excur¬ 
sions pass periodically through the village. These beggars, or 
schnorrer, as they are called, never in Herr Kornpert’s pages have 
occasion to beg; and praying, uttering religious salutations, and 
quoting from the Scriptures, the reader thinks of them rather as 
pilgrims than as mendicants. 

One of the most remarkable of these schnorrer is really a pilgrim 
and little else; his whole thoughts being centred upon Jerusalem, 
which it is the main object of his life to reach, and—with the assist¬ 
ance of Rothschild—^to rebuild. His original idea, however, was 
not to have recourse to the great Hebrew financier (who, after 
receiving the pilgrim’s proposition, replies diplomatically that ho 
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will “consider the subject ”), but simply to march through the lands 
where Jews chiefly congregate, and, in prophetic tones, proclaim to 
the inhabitants of every Ghetto that Mendel Wilna is on foot, and that 
Jerusalem is waiting to be rebuilt. He, in fact, visits Ghetto after 
Ghetto, and calls upon the faithful to aid him in his holy work; but 
all in vain. The aspirations of Mendel Wilna towards Jerusalem 
have cost him many a struggle, and have caused him to abandon 
wife and children for the sake of his great idea. As a young man 
this amiable fanatic had passed long hours by the bedside of his 
dying sister, a child of dreams and visions, who is never at peace 
but when her brother is speaking and singing to her of Jerusalem 
the blessed. Mendel, after his sister’s death, is persuaded that his 
sphere of activity lies around Jerusalem, that to Jerusalem he must 
go, and that Jerusalem he must rebuild. His father, a man of sub¬ 
stance, wishes him to get married; and, much disliking her, Mendel 
consents, nevertheless, good Jew and obedient son as he is, to take 
for his wife a beautiful and afiectionate girl. Then ho has two 
children. But in spite of growing encumbrances his passion for 
Jerusalem animates him as fiercely as ever ; and from time to time, 
staff in hand and sack on shoulder, he starts for the Holy City, but 
only to return ignominiously when he has travelled a short distance 
along the road. For what in his absence would become of his wife and 
children ? At last Jerusalem claims him absolutely for herself; and, 
<Hsmissing all thought of his family, ho goes forth to execute what 
he conceives to be a Divine mission, arriving in due time, as a first 
stage, at the house of the Bandar, his old friend, in the depths of 
Bohemia. Of the Bandar’s two children—Moschelc, a boy, and 
Hannele, a girl—the latter cannot endure Mtndel Wilna, and detests 
schnorrer in general; whereas the former takes the greatest interest 
in their Biblical and Talmudic conversation, and looks tipon Mendel 
Wilna, with bis lofty projects on the subject of Jerusalem, as saint, 
demigod, and hero. 

Inspired by the endless talk of Mendel Wilna, who takes the boy 
into the woods and spoks to him of the presence of God in nature, 
and of Jerusalem as the blessed land which every good Jew should 
visit, little Moschelc determines himself to make the great pilgrimage; 
and he amuses his father, while causing some grief to his mother, by 
actually starting for the Holy City, equipped for the journey, like 
Mendel Wilna, with a pilgrim’s staff and a little bundle of clothes. 
Great is the distress of the child M'hen, after advising him once or 
twice in vain to go back to his parents, the schnorrer at last tells 
him peremptorily that he must return home. The dream had been 
a reality, and the pain caused to him by the destruction of his illu¬ 
sions is most acute. Ho feels ashamed, moreover, at having set out 
for Jerusalem with so much enthusiasm; and fearing the ridicule of 
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his parents, who have no thought of laughing at him, he makes his 
way, unseen, over the garden wall to a bam, where his mother dis¬ 
covers him some time afterwards buried in the hay, and sobbing as 
though his heart would break. 

Mendel Wilna, however, has awakened aspirations in Moschele’s 
soul which nothing can quench. lie reads the Bible with avidity, 
and sees meanings in it which were not apparent to him before, when, 
indeed, he never looked at the sacred book except at the command 
of the Rabbi, wha compelled him, under penalty of the stick, to 
learn passages from it by heart. Ho astonishes his parents by the 
questions he puts to them, until at last, as if in self-defence, they 
engage a tutor for him. Then it occurs to the mother that he ought 
to be sent to a good school; and it is at last arranged, after some 
protests on the part of the father, who fears the effect of education 
among Christians upon his son’s religious belief, that he shall enter 
the college or academy at the nearest large town. This institution 
is attached to an ancient monastery, and its professors are monks and 
officiating priests. 

Little Moschcle’s first day at school is full of mere than the usual 
trials which await boys (especially in novels and tales) on that 
auspicious occasion; and from the beginning we see how he is likely 
t(» he influenced by living and receiving instruction in the midst of 
Christians. He had undergone a sort of preparation for his expe¬ 
riences at home in the village, where one of his constant associates 
was a little peasant bo}' named Ilonza, whom he meets with again at 
the college. Honza, like Moschcle, is a child of good parts, and he 
is intended by his parents for an ecclesiastical career. Herr Kompert 
explains that Jews and Christians get on much better together in the 
country than in towns, the simple reason being that in village life 
they see more of one another than in the life of the city, where the 
Ghetto system used, in fact, to keep Jews and Christians entirely 
apart. Hence it follows (and fh's is clcaidy Ilcrr Kompert’s belief) 
that the dislike of Jews for Christians and of Christians for Jews 
is simply a want of sympathy, having its origin in want of 
knowledge. In the story of Judith the Second —to which fuller 
reference will afterwards be made—there is a Christian who has con¬ 
stant business dealings with the inhabitants of the Ghetto, and who, 
knowing their ways and understanding their customs and ceremonies, 
besides a good many words of their language, feels quite at home 
ivith them, and is far from bearing them even the slightest ill- 
will. Similarly, tho Randar, Rebb Schmull, doing steward’s work 
for the family of the landowner, and selling drink in tho tavern of 
the distillery to the peasants of tho village, has no animosity what¬ 
ever against Christians. 

Tho relations, however, between the Randar’s son and daughter on 
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the one hand, and on the other Honza, who is the son of a Bohemian 
peasant deep in the hooks of the Jewish spirit-dealer, are of a much 
more intimate kind than any that could bo brought about between 
the parents by business transactions or ordinary daily intercourse. 
The children are constantly together, and they often question one 
another as to the points of dilFercnce which separate them in regard 
to their prayers, their religious observances, and the symbols of their 
faith. Moschele and Ilannele arc both influenced by Ilonza, 
the former superficially, the latter in her w'hole being. Every 
Saturday Hannele meets Ilonza at a place in front of the 
church where stands a largo wooden cross with the figure of the 
Saviour upon it. As Hannele cares more for Ifonza than Honza does 
for her, the little Jewish girl is in the habit of bnnging to the 
Christian peasant boy a portion of her Jewish biscuit or harches, 
which he liberally accepts, and even shows himself suflBcicntly good- 
natured to ask for. 

On another occasion, when Jroschcle, one Saturday afternoon, 
sighing for the society and the Biblical conversation of learned beggars, 
not one of whom has arrived, looks abstractedly out of window, 
he sees Hannele seated side by side with I lonza close to tlie cross 
which stands in front of the church. Alone, he seldom ventured to 
talk, far less to discuss W'ith the well-taught peasant boy, W’ho seemed 
both to him and to his sister a prodigy of learning. But seeing him 
in Hannele’s company, Moschele feels sufficiently courageous to ap¬ 
proach the young genius. When he is near enough he notices that 
Honza and his sister suddenly stop talking. Hannele blushes even; 
and one of Honza’s cheeks ln;comes swollen—for it concealed a 
mouthful of harches, which ho had not had time to swallow. 
Moschele knows that his company is not wanted, but he means to 
inflict it all the same. Suddonl}', however, his attention is engaged 
by the figure of the Saviour on the cross; and the interchange of 
sentiments and ideas which foUow.s between the Jewish children and 
their Christian playmate must bo given in Herr Kompert’s owm 
words:— 

“Bom in tho villago, whoro generally a tolerant spirit prevails, the young 
boy know nothing of certain ideas proceeding from tho Ghetto. The Saviour 
was badly painted. Nevertheless Moschele felt a sort of pity for his Divine 
Bufferings. That head bent by death; those darl med eyes; those nails driven 
in tho hands and feet, from which foil drops of blood—all these caused him a 
sort of shudder. But what above all fixed his eyes were tho four Latin capitals 
inscribed above the crucifird one. They seemed to him full of mystery; and 
scarcely aware himself of the emotion which ho was exporioncing, he said in a 
half-voice, ‘ I wish 1 know what IN R J on tlie tin plato meant.’ 

“ ‘ I can toll you,’ cried ITouza, without hesitation. 

“ He had come to tho end of flie harches without accident. Ilannele and 
Moschele looked at him intently. In the whole world there was certainly never 
god nor king before whom two souls bowed more respectfully than did now the 
children of the Bandar botbro llonza’s erudition. 
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“ ‘ It is Latin,* said Honza. 

“ ‘ Latin ? ’ repeated Moschole. 

“ ‘ If you don’t like to believe mo,’ protested Honza, ‘ ask the priest the next 
time you see him.’ 

“ ‘ But, my dear Honza,’ asks Ilorr Komport, * why this protest? They no 
more doubt you than you youi-self doubt tho infallibility of your Pope.’ 

“Honza then began to explain to them first of all tho signification of each 
capital letter. Next he pronounced one after tho other the four words of the 
■dead language, and translated them into Bohemian, in which tongue they 
signified, ‘ Jesus the Nazarcne, King of tho Jews ’ 

“ Those words penetrated tho soul of Moscnelo liko a beneficent rain 
falling into the bosom of the earth. They were soon to give fruit. In the 
evening, at tho ceremony of tho Jifth-\t(a, when in a sjTnbolical manner the 
Sabbath is separated from tho week about to begin, Moschele had become 
silent and thoughtful. On most occasions ho disputed with Ilannele as to 
which of tho two should hold the wax-light which their father, after the benedic¬ 
tion, extinguished in wiuo. This time ho did not euro to hold tho light. Rebb 
Schmull began the corciriouy with liis salutation, ‘ (rood week I ’ Then he pro¬ 
nounced ill Hebrew a long benedictory formula both on tho wine and on tho 
box of spices, which together represent the perfume and tho joys of tho depart¬ 
ing Sabbath. He afterwards spilled on tho table somo drops of wine, in which 
ho extinguished tho light. Then the box of spices was passed round for every¬ 
one to inhale its scout. 'When at la^t it was Moschele’s turn he was not aware 
of it, and Ilannele rubbed it against his nose, to bring him to his souses. Tho 
father had gono back to tho inn; but the inothor was putting away tho Sabbath 
clothes in the largo chest. At this inomcut Moschele advanced quietly towards 
hor and took lier by the hand. ‘ What do j'oii want ? ’ she said. 

“ ‘ Did Moses understand Latin :' 

“ ‘ ^Vhat a question! ’ rojiliod, in hor innocuuco, the Bandar’s wife ; ‘ was 
there anything in tho world he did not uiulcristand? lias not tho Rabbi told 
you that God TIimsolf taught him; and, taught b}* God, must ho not have 
understood ovorything ? ’ 

“As sho uttorod these woiils, so fall of sense, Moschole looked earnestly at his 
mother. Tho child seemed much allbctcd, although tho Raudar'swife had only 
spoken as sho had done from an obscure sort of instinct. 

“ ‘ In that case, docs God teach lluuza ?' he said, after, a few minutes’ 
silence. 

“ ‘ What makes you think ol' such a thing ? ’ asked tho mother, smiling. 

“ ‘ Because ho also nudorstiiiul.-. Latin.’ 

“ ‘ Little stupid, docs not the jn iest tc.'ich him ?' 

“ ‘ And who taught tho priest ’r ’ 

“‘He bus been through his foiudocn clasx's. Of course ho understands 
Jjaliu.’ 

Then Moschele, passing rapidly, after the nmuner of elxildreu, from one idea 
to anothor, said, * Can oveiy one know what tlu* Rabbi and Honza know ? ’ 

“' Even they do not know very much,’ replied tho prudent mother; ‘and tho 
priest himself has many more things to learn before be will know everything.’ 

“ ‘ Could not I do tho same ? ’ 

“ ‘ What! do you also wish to study ? ' cried the mother, fi'om the bottom of 
her soul; and, trembling with joy, sho pressed tho cliild agsiiust hor heart. 
How happy sho was ! It appeared as though sho would exlingiiish wath her 
kisses Moscholu’s whole soul, which witli a sort of haiipj' presentiment seemed 
to foci itself altrnctod by the light of knowledge. The Raudar's wifo wept and 
hinghod at tho same time, and uitere<l words ii hich came not from her head, 
but wero inspired by tho joyful pride of hor maternal heart. Why were there 
no geniuses at hand obliging enough to boar on their rapid wings across sea 
•and laud thoso groat tidings—that Moschede -nishod to study seriously ?” 
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At the college the emblems of Christianity which Moschelo sees 
on all sides cause him no feeling of aversion; and without pre¬ 
cisely joining in tlio prayers, he recites to himself at prayer time, in 
obedience to the instructions of tho head-master, a prayer of his own. 
He is, of course, taunted from time to time hy the loss intelligent of 
his companions with being a Jew. But this point having once been 
established to the logical satisfaction of all concerned there is nothing 
more to be said about it; and the Jew, being a clever, active, good- 
natured boy, soon acquires the esteem of his fellow-scholars. He 
becomes monitor of his class, and when tho day for the distribution 
of prizes arrives all lie thiiiks of is, not ■whether he shall receive a 
single prize, but how many will be a'wardcd to him, and for what 
subjects—since lie excels in several. His father and mother are 
invited to be present at the ceremony. 

So also is Salme I'loh, an amusing specimen of the Jn'wish 
old clothcsman as he is known througbcuit Europe—known, how¬ 
ever, only in his oiitw’nrd aspect; w'herea.s the old clothcsman 
presented to us by Herr Ivompert is exhibited intcnially as well as 
externally ; the miin’.s nature, with all its secret peculiarities, being 
made manifest equally Avith his droll demeanour, his grotesque 
costume, ;ind hi.s obA’ious talent for patching up and polishing old 
garments, and for displaying pretended ncAv ones Avhich happen to 
haA'c holes in them in snch a manner that the holes cannot, he seen. 
Knave as ho is in his own petty -u-ay, this Salme Floh is a great, 
stickler for Hebrew ob.s(‘Vvances; and he shudders in his inmost 
soul w’hen he .sees young 3Iosehclo uncover himself before the por¬ 
trait of some saint, Avhom th" boy, as though himself a Christian, 
describes as “the founder o* our order.” Terribly scandalised, 
too, is Salme Floh Avhen, passing near the kitchen of the monastery, 
his nostrils are assailed bv the odour of meats which arc bciiiir 
cooked in Christian fashion. The forbidden smell make.s him fly u.s 
though his life present and to coine Avere in peril; and he arrives at 
the conclusion that a JewLsh boy brought up Avithin sight of 
Christian pieture.s, AA’ith his nose, cars, and mind exposed to Chris¬ 
tian influence.s, can arrive at no good. A revulsion, hoAvever, takes 
place in Salme Floh’.s feelings Avhcii the prize.s are at length giA'^cn 
away, ami not one is adjudged to poor Ho.schele. In every subject 
he is marked “ emincus,” bat in none is bo thought AA'orthy of u 
prize. “ Would they bo likely to give one to a Jew? ” asks Salme 
Floh, Avith hitter indig.iation. 

Moschele’s grief is inteu.se. As he i.s driving home Avith bis 
parents and his little sister, the latter perceives at a distance trudg¬ 
ing along the dusty road tho boy Avho interests her so much ; and 
when Honza is taken up into tho carriage, aud Moschelo’s eyes full 
upon the brightly hound hooks Avhich luiA'e been given to him as 
prizes, his sorrow finds expression in violent sobs. 
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Moschele’s friendship for Honza continues, while Hannele's affec¬ 
tion for the young seminarist, who is now preparing for orders, 
assumes every day a deeper character. On one occasion Moschele 
accompanies Honza to a village festival, and, to avoid the ridicule 
which woidd fall upon him if he kept aloof from the others, joins in 
the drinking and dancing of whiesh the festival mainly consists, and, 
retuniing to his lodgings at Salrno Ploh’s, is observed by tliat 
scrupulous old clothesman to be in a somewf at excited condition. It 
is even reported of him by other Jews that at oiie iJcriod of the 
rejoicings he avus really the worse for liquor ; and the pious renova¬ 
tor of worn-out habiliments is so shocked at this falling awav on the 
part of a JeAvish youth, that ho dispatches to tlio village a letter 
addressed to IMoschele’s parents. The missive is opened by the 
mother, who reads with feelings of sorrow and shame the account it 
contains of her son’s misdoings. She thinks of shoAving it to his 
father, then refrains from doing so, and, alloAviug moauAA^hilo no one 
to see it, giAa\s it at last to Moschele himself, but not until she is at 
the i)oint of death. 

The son SAvears as he receives it that lie Avill always reniain a good 
JcAV ; and thus his knowledge of Christian things has the effect of 
rendering him, not a Fre<'tlunkcr, us atone time seemed probable, 
bnt simply a tolerant believer. 

The death of the lianda)-’s Avife takes place amid such dramatic 
surroundings that the scene inav Avcll ho reproduced; and it must 
here be explained, AV'hat lias, ])erliaps, not been set forth with suffi¬ 
cient clearness before, that the talc of 77/c Itnndar'n Chihlrcn has 
been .so largely draAvn upon, not in order to give an idea of Ilcrr 
Kompert’s power as a story-loller and a delineator of character, but 
to shoAV the results Avhieli, according to his vioAv, may ho expected 
from the intimate association of Jews Avith Christians. 


“ Duriii;; t]io wheln jiiclii' llio 'iek avdihiiu &lnig,u'le(l Avifcli cle::Ui. ll'T soul 
eoulil not 0.1 sily quit llio IkkIv iu wlji. ii it av:is so iirmlj’lixi il. It was only 
towiU’ils Tiioiniu<r that slio iKauiao ("iluior. Tlio ‘ womou ’ avUo iluring 
tlio iiiglit hiul boon saying iivaycrs i'er tlio (load Ai'itli licr wore fatigue<l, aud 
Avaatod a littlo rest. Tho IJaiidar's wife herself now sluiuborod in a sleeii so 
liglit that it might havo boou tliat of a he.iltliy person. 

At this niomeiii iho iiatroaal fete eoiiiineiiccd in the villagi?. 

“From all >ulosslioals (.fpilgrims arriv(''l. EeforoIhi'ui (loalodscarletbauuer.-<. 
Mu ^ic resounded; and from tho iuii <jin' (ajuld h<’ar very distinctly tlio r.ii'’odii's 
of tho siiigei’s, .and tho A’lheo of tho crowd, which •'•aiig iu its turn. During tin' 
intervals b(‘lls Avero rung aud a cannon loan'd. The mountains and valley '■aavio 
as though drunk with animation. Everything scoincd to raise its voice in pr.ij«o 
of tho holy ]>atron of the ( ’hureh. Then tho Vilhigo bceamo silent ('nco more. 
Divirio .service had just hc-gun. From time to time a lilllo bell tinklod, or tlio 
crowd in prayer clinntf'd loudly. tliouoiNe'.ouuding like the waA'(>s ('f an agitated 
sea. Tho .strains of an organ, trumpi'l, and cymbals, putting forth all tlieic 
btrongth, sought to outdo tho A'oiccs of the pi'ople. 

“ It was at such a moniont that tin- Ihir.d.ir’s Avito aii-oke. She s.aAV no ono at 
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her side but MorUz, Vno was sitting at the foot of the bed with his arms folded, 
full of mute anguish. In a very low voice she uttered his name; ho got up 
hastily. 

“ ‘ There are still many things I should like to say to you,’ she said feebly. 

“ Moritz implored her not to exert herself. 

" ‘ One word more,’ she said, smilijig sadly ; ‘ silence will not prevent my 
dying. I5ut, first of all, I wish to know one thing.’ 

“ ‘ What is it, my dear, good mother ? ’ 

“ ‘ Whether you will remain a good Jew all your life ? ’ 

“ ‘ I swear to you-’ 

“ Ilis mother for a long time gazed at his visage, which was inundated with 
tears; then she said, ‘ Now give mo Saline Floh's letter; it is there, under the 
jiillow. It has caused mo much grief.’ 

“ ‘ But do I not know the contents!' ’ Moritz hazarded. 

“ ‘ Obej', mj' child,’ she said, with impatience ; ‘ would you like it to get into 
your fathci’’s hands r ’ 

“ Weeping aloud, Jforitz precipitated himself before her. Tie had appreciated, 
as he could not have failed to do, thih last mark of maternal lovo. 

“ Tt was noon. The sermon was over, and indulgences had been granted to 
all who had como so far to glorifj' the saint. After Divine service the poojdc 
marched in proces-sion to tho Jew’s house, and in a few moment.s the public 
room of tho inn was encumberod with thirsty guests. Between tho Church and 
the neces.saries of life there W’as now no longer any di.stance. The cure and tho 
Bandar each held one end of tho feto; to tho former belonged the morning, to 
‘the latter the afternoon—tho much more important part. 

' ‘ At first the Bandar was resolved to forego tho jirofits attached to tho jiatronal 
fete. As his wife was dying, ho wished to iccoivo nobody. But ho was 
too weak to resi.«t a whole population eager for drink and pleasure. All ho 
could do was to give w.ay in despair, llanncde had now to tear herself from her 
mother’s bedside to S{‘r^•e customers. Tho Bandar wcuit about entreating each 
person apart to make no noise; but his words were lost in the general ijitoxi- 
cation and joy. 

“ Tho musicians now arrived: nothing more was needed. Tho Bandar had 
secured them several days in advance : but to-day ho did not want to Jot them 
play. Already, however, they had outer d. Then the son of the maycjr of tho 
place, tho wild I’awcl, cried to them, ‘J hiy all the same,’ and threw them 
some bright .silver pieces. Tho Bandar lost his tcTnpor, and e.xclaimed on hi^. 
side, ‘ I will not allow it.’ But Pawel reiterated to the musicians his invita¬ 
tion to pez’form a dance, and pushed away the robust Bandar. Tho loud 
trumpet was the first to rebel; it began tt' sound in the muDt of tho general 
conversation, and then in turn tho violins, violoucello.s, and clarionets, after 
some delay, followed its example. I'iscordant sounds were rci)catctl until at 
length the instruments were in harmony, and the v'ihl I’awol opened tho dance. 

“Moritz, wlio had not quitted his mother's bed, allowotl mtilcdictions to 
escape him amid his tears aiul prayers, lie cursed his father’s occupation, 
which would not oven suffer his mother to die in 2 ’etiee. Wliat u contrast in 
his oyc-s between these passionate sounds and tho condition of her soul! 

“ As to Ilauncle, she went backwards and fbi wards from her brother to her 
father, thinking always of IIouzii. fSho w.is thinking ol a siiiu of twenty florins 
sho had promised to lend him, with a ^ic\v fo his .studios, and of the joy tho . 
money would give liim. Her soul was divided between .satisfaction and grief. 

“ She could only got tlio laoney by taking it from tho till. 

“Haunele profited by a moment when tlic tumult was at its height in tlio 
nubile room of the inn. J’awoJ, « 2 iiite drunk, has taken the partner of another 
man, and the latter would not permit it. There had followed one of those 
quarrels, accompanied by blows, which had long hctni well known' in tho 
Bandar’s house. Sho ran into the garden ; there sho found Houza lying on 
the grass and awaiting her arrival. 
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“ ‘ Have you boon here long P ’ she asked, quite out of breath. 

“ * I knew very well you would come.' 

“ ‘ Catch hold: there is your money—it is not a farthing short.’ 

“ She threw him a purse containing the twenty florins. As she did so her 
cheeks wore burning and her hand trembled. 

“ ‘ And you lend it mo willingly P ’ 

“ ‘ Take it and hide it,’ she said, in great fear. 

“ ‘ Does your father know ? ’ 

” Hannelo uttered a cry, covered her face in shame, and, without replying to 
the question, ran back into the house. 

“ Her interview with Ilonza had cost llaum her mother’s last moments. 
The Bandar’s wife had wished to Ituschu- her, but she was not present; 
and when she returned to the public room, where now, amid the music and 
quarrelling, could bo heard the lame ntations of her father and the rest of the 
household, the Bandar’s wife had expired. The fjood viomm were already pre¬ 
paring to lay the corpse on the ground. 

“ The Bandar now felt himself to possos superhuman strength for putting 
down the tumult of the patronal fete. • Blood was alre.T.dy flowing; for the 
wild Pawel had been wounded in tho tomplo with a be<.*r-glas«i. It was, there¬ 
fore, easier to overcome the assembly. Tno music ceased, and little by little 
the room bocamo empty. 

“ Now the dead could rest in peace.” 

Tho end of the story is sad enough. ITannele flies to a convent 
where Honza ofliciates as priest, but is fetched back the same night 
by her brother. The flight, however, of his daughter is to the llan- 
dar such a blow that ho never recovers from it. He expires a few 
days afterwards ; and ifendel Wilna, visiting the place just before 
his old friend’s death, and hearing what has taken place, goes away 
muttering that the necessity for rebuilding Jerusalem is now more 
than ever apparent. Moschele, or j\Ioritz, as he calls himself (pre¬ 
ferring that name to ils Jewish equivalent), is now in practice in 
some Ghetto as a physician. He cures souls as well as bodies; “ and 
his sister,” says Herr Kompert, “is a living proof of this. SheAvill 
never get married. For we doubt ■whether anj’’ one W’ill l>o found 
suflficicntly courageous to pay court to a Jewish girl who has 
wandered so far on a foreign path.” 

The story of Judith the Second reads like an anecdote from tho 
Apocrypha ; and probably most persons who read it will prefer the 
old Judith to the new one. Judith the Second does not slay her 
Holoferncs, nor is it in a spirit of vengeance that she approaches him. 
In this horrible tind revolting tale w'c see a beautiful and high- 
minded Jewish girl sacrifico herself (as beautiful Jewish girls may 
sometimes in the middle ages have been sacrificed by others) in 
order to procure the pardon of two Jewish pedlars and pickers-np 
of unconsidered trifles, who have been sentenced to death for 
making booty on the battle-field the night after Wagram. The 
French general in command of tho occupying troops at Presburgh is 
the arbiter of tbeir fate, and a visit which the Jewish maiden pays 
to him at his hotel in the middle of the night is followed next 
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morning by tbo liberation of the captives. The new Judith knows 
that she can save the two wretches {whom, to render them worthy of 
compassion, Kompert represents as collecting plunder from patriotic 
motives), and thinks it would be a sin to let them perish ; the more 
so as the young man to whom she is engaged to be married is looked 
upon, though without reason, as the cause of their having been 
arrested. Her future husband is filled with indignation and despair 
when she informs him of her terrible resolve. But he at last 
understands and appreciates her motives, and telling her solemnly 
that lie will marry her all the same, accompanies her to the gcnorars 
hotel, where the sentinel on guard hesitates at first to admit the late 
visitor; but seeing that this visitor is a very charming young girl, 
smiles and allows her to pass in. Wc must believe that some Hebrew 
casuists would justify the act, even as it was justified and approved by 
the young girl’s own conscience. ITow she would have been cursed 
and driven out to starve and die if in a moment of impulse she had 
yielded to her lover and had afterwards been abandoned by him ! 

It is impossible to read this tale of the new Judith without a feel¬ 
ing of disgust for all concerned—for the new Judith herself, for her 
betrothed, for the French general (with whom, however, we are not 
brought into contact), and especially for the two vultures of the 
battle-field, who had better, after a course of preliminary torture, 
have been hung, drawn, and quartered, than that their preserver, in 
a fit of fanatical exaltation, should, for the sake of “ two Jewish 
souls” (two old clothcsmen, that is to say), have undergone such 
suflering and such disgrace. The talc, though told by the author 
with all the delicacy imposed on him by the nature of the subject, is 
one which, in an English version of Kuiupcrt’s tales, it would probably 
be thought advisable to leave aside. 

From no collection ought the translator to omit Old Ilahefe, with 
her tragic legend, which, apart from a few added details of a super¬ 
natural kind, is a story of everv-day life; nor the very humorous 
narrative of T/w Schkmiel —the Jewish “ dufter,” the fciimon Pure 
of the Ghetto ; nor the profoundly touching history of The Annicer- 
nary, nor the edifying narrative of The Min (a kind of reformed 
Jew), who went out to i)ay court on some percentage arrangement 
for another man, and having reached his destination and become 
hopelessly enamoured of his Israelitish Frances'‘a da Bimini stayed, 
regardless of his Hebrew Malatesta, to make successful love on his 
own account. Francesca’s father is a rich Bandar, a widower, with 
one perfect daughter, whoso happiness it is his object and his dream 
to secure. He treats with a mixture of ferocity and cunning the 
suitors who, one after another, present themselves at his house; 
frightening off some faint-hearted ones at a first interview, and discover¬ 
ing others, in the course of a lengthened examination practised upon 
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them without their knowledge, to be vicious, ignorant, stupid, or 
mean. The young Jew is actuated in the first instance by a spirit 
of adventure and an ardent curiosity to have dealings with the 
formidable Bandar, and, if possible, overcome him in his lair. His 
welcome is in the form of a gruff invitation to say what he has 
to say and be off. But he declines to do business in this rapid 
manner, and points out, moreover, that he cannot open himself to 
the Bandar at all, unless received with the salutations which one 
good Jew has a right to expect from another. Thus brought to 
book, the Bandar modifies his wolf-like demeanour; and as the 
stranger is unwilling to explidn the object of his visit until ho has 
rested a little, it is arranged that he shall stop all night. A single 
glance at the Bandar’s daughter has the effect of converting his half- 
jocular project into the most serious enterprise in which he was ever 
engaged; and making an excuse to follow' her into another room, he 
begs, wdth protestations which the young girl willingly believes to 
be sincere, that he may be ullow’cd to solicit her hand from her 
father. One word, one look, from her will, he says, be sufficient 
encouragement. Failing that, he wall not stay-a moment longer in 
the house to bring upon himself endless pain. He is told to do his 
best to obtain the father’s consent: and, nerved for every trial to 
which his stern inquisitor may think lit to subject him, he returns to 
the Bandar’s presence. At dinner ho is asketl to say grace, and does 
so in the most becoming manner. Then in the course of a little 
business conversation he sliows a praiseworthy acquaintance with the 
market value even of goods in W'hich he does not deal. He intro¬ 
duces, of his own accord, some curious citations from the Talmud, 
which arc not w’ithout their effect. When drink is offered to him 
he accepts it as though he neither loved it nor feared it; and on 
cards being produced after the cloth has been removed, he shows 
himself a good player, but without exhibiting the eagerness or even 
the skill of a gambler. The Bandar a&ks liis vksitor to name the 
stakes, and on a few kreutzers being proposed, shows himself indig¬ 
nant at such meanness, asking w'hcther he is taken for a paupei*, 
and at last, finding his adversaiw' immovable, stakes silver 
against copper. As the game goes on a great danger presents 
itself; and the wdse youth, in spite of his Avisdom, is on the 
point of falling into a sort of folly which Avould have proved fatal to 
his hopes. The Bandar, losing trick after trick, becomes impatient, 
and that he may be appeased is allow'cd to win. But ho is now 
unmistakably angry; and his daughter’s face assumes a pained 
expression which becomes more and more intensso, until at last she 
ventures to make a sign. Better inspired, the young man once 
more plays his best, and ends by wanning a largo sum. Instead of 
pocketing the money, be calls to the beggars in the court-yard and 
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distributes it among them. The Randar cries out at this prodigalit3r, 
but his exclamations are in vain. The young man has always been 
accustomed, he declares, thus to dispose of his winnings at cards, 
and he must be allowed to act in accordance with his own habits and 
convictions. lie retires, accompanied by the Randar, to his bed¬ 
room, to sleep the sleep not only of the just, but of the successfuL 
For hn feels that he has won ; and the Bandar’s manner on wishing 
him good-night would have proved this had any direct evidence been 
necessary. He understands, however, next morning what a very 
narrow escape he had at one time had of bringing upon himself 
absolute discomfiture. The Randar tells him that he had guessed 
from the first the object of his visit, and, pleased, with his courage 
and with his determination not to allow himself to bo bullied, had 
decided to give him a chance. But so many had preceded him and 
had been found wanting, that it seemed scarcely worth while to test 
the merit of any fresh candidate. Some were too timid; others 
were pretentious fortune-hunters full of affectation. One man could 
not say grace; a second Avas a drunkard; a third played at cards 
with the eagerness of a gambler; while a fourth player was full of 
low cunning, and, treating the Randar like a fool, allowed him to 
win. At last, however, a young man had arrived who was brave, 
intelligent, honourable, and pious; and it was to him that the 
Randar AA’ould intrust the happiness of his daughter—the more so 
as she already loved him. 

The most interesting of all questions in connection with the modern 
Jews is : “What will become of them ?” Will they give up being 
Jews when they are no longer persecuted as such, or will they profit 
in the fullest possible manner by the riglit now accorded to them in all 
civilised countries of being as Jewish as they please? It Avas in the 
days of persecution, or at least of oppression and of civil disabilities, 
that Abraham, the son of Moses Mendelssohn, resolved to bring up his 
son Felix as a Christian, and that Heine adopted at least enough 
Christianity to enable him to become a doctor of law. None of the im¬ 
portant reasons which existed in the 5'oAithful days of Felix Mendelssohn, 
of Heinrich Heine, and, it may bo added, of Benjamin Disraeli, for re¬ 
nouncing Judaism have force at present; and as there is now forworldly 
purposes no special advantage in being a Christian, or rather no special 
disadvantage in being a Joav, there is ut least an end to Jews becoming 
Christians with a vicAV to a more brilliant career. On the other hand, 
as the old prejudice against the Jews is dying out, and among edu¬ 
cated people has ceased to exist, marriages between Jcavs and Christians 
are.far more common than they used to be; and in these cases the 
children are almost invariably brought up as Christians, Christianity 
being still, as Abraham Mendelssohn put it, “ the religion of most 
cultivated people.” As long as the system of persecution was main- 
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tainted, it had the effect which persecution, skilfully directed, must 
always have, of forcing a certain number of the persecuted ones to 
take refuge in another religion as in a place of safety. The keen 
blast of persecution has now subsided, and it remains to be seen what 
effect will bo produced by the sunshine of recognition. A Jewish 
writer, in tracing the history of his race, has described Christianity as 
a Jewish schism, which after exorcising great influence for eighteen 
centuries, showed at last in the nineteenth unmistakable symptoms of 
decay. Probably, however, there arc bui few Jews, and certainly 
there are no Christians, who believe that in the end Cliristianity will 
bo swallowed up by Judaism. Kompert deals nowhere in a direct 
manner with this question. But he approaches it in the history of 
The Children of the linndar, which, as far as I know, is the only one 
of his tales exhibiting side by side, at all ages and in the most varied 
relations of life, Christians and Jews ; and we have seen that in that 
talc, a Jewish girl, after robbing her father, like Jessica, for the man 
she loves, becomes, though only for a brief moment, like Pauline in 
Polyeucto, converted through her love to Christianity. This looks like 
an exceptional case, and like a case intended to be so regarded. Not so 
the story of young Moschcle, who, accustomed as a boy to the society 
of Christian children and to the sight of Christian emblems, and 
afterwards educated at a Christian school, becomes, withoutceasingto be 
a Jew, sufficiently a Christian to understand Christianity, and to feel 
a certain sympathy for the Christian faith. The study, or rather the 
simple perusal, of Leopold Kompert’s instructive and fascinating talcs 
might well have a similar effect in desti'oying the prejudices of really 
prejudiced Christians against Jews; and the fact that the author of 
these tales, so finely conceived, so charmingly told, is himself a Jew, 
ought, of course, not to bo forgotten. In one of his stories, which, 
with many others worth signalising, I have been obliged to pass 
over, a revolutionary agent of the worst tj’pc forms a project for 
bringing to the ground the carved figure of St. Nepomucen, the 
patron of Bohemia, as it stands by the wayside, decorated with the 
wreaths and garlands of the faitliful; and he counts upon an 
“unbelieving Jew” for aiding him in the malicious work. The Jew, 
however, refuses point-blank, exj)laiuiug, or seeking to explain to one 
who cannot well understand such things, that though he does not 
believe in the Christian religion, ho will not outrage the feelings of 
Christians by insulting what they rovcrenc(5 and hold dear. 

The sentiment here attributed to a right-minded Jew is in 
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enlightened Franco and England fully reciprocated. But enlighten¬ 
ment, in the ordinary sense of tlic word, would seem to have very little 
to do with the matter; or the modern persecution of the Jews, which 
in Tlussia has taken the form of massacre, would not in its more legal, 
though equally illegitimate shape, have originated in Germany. 

II. SuTiiEJii.AXD Edwards. 



EQUALISATION OF RAILWAY RATES. 

There is some danger that this question may be prejudiced by con¬ 
sidering it, on the one hand, as a question of class interest; and on 
the other hand, as a question of the undue influence and arbitrary 
proceedings of railu’ay companies. In the following observations 
I have tried to show that it involves and depends upon important 
economical principles; and also that the question is not so much a 
question between difibrent classes of consumers and producers, or a 
question between the railway interest and the public, as a question 
concerning the best mode of getting the greatest aid to the production 
of wealth out of the existing railway systems of the country. 

The question is now raised by a suggestion that, under the 
enactments relating to undue preference, the companies arc, oi 
ought to bo, compelled to make no distinction between customer 
and customer, and to abolish all special or diflereutial rates except 
such as depend upon the cost of the service. tTnder these circum¬ 
stances it is worth while to call to mind what is the history of the law 
relating to undue preference. When railways were first establislied 
the companies were regarded rather as the owners of the road on Avhich 
other carriers were to carry, than us carriers of the goods tlieiuhclvcs. 
Under these circumstances they were much less of traders than they 
have since become. They were in the position of a turiq)ike trust, or 
of a canal or dock company, and it was, of course, of great import¬ 
ance that all carriers should be able to use the lines on equal terms. 
Consequently the first Railway -Vets contained clauses binding 
them to treat all persons equally and to give no undue preferences. 
Gradually, and by a process of natural selection, the companies 
have got the carrying, as well as the ownership of the lines, 
into their hands, and they are now as much traders as Messrs. 
Pickford. The clauses proliibiting undue preference have been 
retained, and have, no doubt, been properly retained, because 
railway companies have special parliamentary privileges which might 
put it into their power to work injustice if they were disposed, from 
caprice, or favour, or corrupt influence, to encourage one man, or 
trade, or place, and to depress another. Rut J think it can he shown 
that, so far as they act as ordinary. traders, so far as they act 
simply from notions of profit, and—^for this is the most important con¬ 
sideration—are limited in their profits by ordinary trade competition, 
to that extent special legislative provisions against undue preference 
are unnecessary, and may, if unduly extended and enforced, 
interfere with those ordinary trading motives which are found in 
general to bo the best security against excessive prices. It is this 
point which I propose to bring out in the following pages. 
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The charges which are now made against the railway companies 
are by no means new. They were much pressed before the Royal 
Commission of 1807, and the Joint Committee of 1872, and generally 
took tho form of proposals for compulsory equal Mileage rates. 
The Reports of both Committee and Commission are decided against 
the principle of any such proposal on tlie general ground that it 
would prevent Railway Companies from lowering their fares 
and rates so as to compete with traffic by sea, by canal, or by 
a shorter or otherwise cheaper railway, and would thus deprive 
tho public of the benefit of competition and the company of a 
legitimate source of 2 )rofit.'’ 

Similar charges have, however, again been urged before Mr. 
Ashley’s committee, and they derive additional strength from the 
fact that the agricultural interest, some of w’hoso representatives 
believe that interest to be a special sufferer from the iiresent system, 
has been and is in u state of de[)ression arising from other causes. 
Tho following are some of the j)rincipal com 2 )luints :— 

Farmers complain that imi)orted agricultural produce is given 
a bounty over homo produce, I'./y. tiiat foreign corn and foreign meat 
are carried from Liverpool to London at lower rates than English 
corn and English meat; that American cattle or American meat are 
carried from Glasgow to Loudon for loss tlian Scotch cattle and 
Scotch meat; that cattle landed at ^Newcastle are carried to Liver¬ 
pool for less than cattle from the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham ; that foreign fruit and hojjs are carried from Boulogne 
or Flushing to LoJidon for less than fruit and hojps from Ashford 
and other towns in Kent, ironmongers complain that Belgian 
wire and other goods are brought from Belgium to Birmingham 
for less than similar goods are charged from Birmingham to 
London. Makers of chemicals complain that the coal w'hich they 
uso is charged to them at lugher rates than the coal sent past 
their works to tl\o Mersey for exi)ortatiou to their foreign 
rivals. 

Liverpool comphiins that the railway companies carry' from 
Barrow, Fleetwood, Holyhead, and from other ports, at some of 
which they have docks of their own, to the inland mairufacturing 
centres at lower rates than the rates at which they carry the same 
goods from Liverpool. 

Hull complains that the Kortli-Easlcni Railway Company, 
w'ho have a raouojroly of the traffic of the north-eastern counties, 
and who have docks of their owm on the Tyne and at Hai'tlepool, 
carry goods from the north-eastern jrorts to the manufreturiug towns 
of Yorkshire for mileage rates much lower than those for which 
they carry tho same goods to the same tow'ns for tho much shorter 
distance from Hull. 

The Staffordshire iron masters complain that the railway 
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companies carry goods between the Welsh iron districts and the 
iron districts of Durham on the one hand, and London and Liver¬ 
pool on the other, at lower rates than the same goods are charged 
when coming from Staffordshire. 

Irish producers and traders complain that English goods are 
brought for consumption to places in Ireland for less than is 
charged for Irish goods carried over a much shorter distance to the 
same places, e.y. that Burton beer is charged 6s. Cd. for 254 miles 
when Dublin porter is charged l>js. for 124 miles. 

The sugar refiners of London complain that the mileage rates for 
sugar from Greenock to various places situate for the moat part on 
or near the east coast of England arc higher than the mileage rates 
from London to the same places, and that consequently London 
sugar is deprived of its natural advantages in these markets, and 
that Greenock sugar is enabled to compete with it. 

The existence of most if not all of these unequal charges is 
admitted. But I am not concerned at present with the truth of 
these complaints, and will accept them as true for the purpose of 
my argument. Whether, if true, they constitute undue preferences, 
and whether they can be prohibited without injury to the public, is 
the question we have to consider. 

It is to be observed that the evidence given is almost entirely 
either from persons in this country who are engaged in production, 
and who are charged higher rates than producers resident in other 
parts of the country or in foreign countries; or from traders in 
towns or places through which traffic passes, and who, as engaged in 
the business of carrying, complain that business is diverted from 
them by the lower rates charged on other routes. If evidence could 
be taken either from the great mass oi consumers who get the benefit 
of competition, or from the great mass of producers who are charged 
at the lower rates, the case would probably assume a different com¬ 
plexion. 

Now it must be admitted that there is pvimd favic a good deal of 
force in some of these comjdaints. If a Scotch farmer secs Ameri¬ 
can cattle carried from Glasgow to London at a lower rate than that 
at which the same railway will convey his own cattle; if a hop 
grow'er in Kent sees foreign hops sent from Boulogne to London at 
a rate apparently lower than that at which the South-Eastern Rail* 
way carry his own hops ; if corn imported into Liverpool reaches 
the great centres of consumption w’ith the advantage over English 
corn, not only of the sun, soil, climate, and labour of America or 
Russia, but with the additional advantage of a lower English railway 
rate, it is not surprising that there should be discontent, and that 
the English producer should say to the railway company, “ If you 
can afford to carry foreign produce at so low a rate, and can make 
a profit for it, why r.ot carry mine at the same rate ? ” and it is a 
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natural conclusion to press for legislation on the subject, and to call 
upon the Governinent to enforce equal treatment. 

It may be admitted at once that if in making the above or any 
other unequal charges the companies act from caprice or partiality or 
corrupt influence, they ought to be restrained by law, and that the 
remedy ought to be short, sharp, and eflcctual. And I think we 
may go a step further and say that wherever a case of inequality can 
be shown, such as those above suggested, the companies may fairly 
be called upon to justify it and to show good reason for the differential 
treatment. The powers and privileges of the'companies are so great, 
that I can see reason for subjecting them to an inquisition which 
would not be borne in the case of a private trader. Indeed, I 
bclievo that the greatest possible publicity of motives, as well as of 
action, would be for the benefit of the companies; and that a great 
part of the prejudice against them would be removed if they would 
take care to let the public know what they do and why they do it. 

The real question is, “ What is a good reason for lower rates ?” 
I have already stated that caprice or favour is not a good reason. On 
the other hand it is admitted, at any rate in this country, that greater 
or less cost to the railway company is a good reason for a higher or 
lower rate. But there is another reason which can be detected in most 
of these cases, if not in all, vi/. a slate of things in which the railway 
companies would lose tlic favoured traffic altogether if it were not 
for the lower rate they give it: and this state of things arises 
generally from competition, and in most cases from competition by 
sea. Let us take the dificrent cases and consider what is the ground, 
or Ihe probable ground, for the diffei-ential charge. I say the probable 
ground, for I am not now concerned with the absolute truth of the 
defence which may be set up, or wliether there arc other defences, 
any more than with the absolute truth of the charge, but only with 
tile question, whether, if such a defence bo set up, it is a good one. 

American corn is carried by rail from Liverpool to London at 
loAVor mileage i*ates than coni from Cheshire or the Midland Counties, 
because if more were charged it Avould eitlier go by steamer from 
Liverpool, or would go direct to Loudon from America by sea. 
Imported meat goes by rail from Glasgou’ to London at lower 
rates than Scotch meat for the same reason. It answers to a 
shipowner to take part of a cargo of corn or meat or cattle to 
Liverpool or Glasgow or Newcastle if he knows that when there, if 
not found to bo saleable there, it can go on at'low rates to London. 
And it answers to the railway company to give him these rates, 
because it creates a railway traffic which would not otherwise exist, 
and which brings some profit to the company. If it is true that 
foreign fruit and hops are carried from Boulogne to London by 
tho South-Eastern Kailway at lower rates than fruit and hops from 
Ashford or Canterbury, this probably is because, if higher rates 
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were charged, they would go by sea to London. Belgian wire 
is brought to Birmingham at lower railway rates than are charged 
upon Birmingham wire sent to Loudon, because but for these 
lower rates Belgian wire would reach London by river and by sea. 
Coals are sent by rail to Liverpool for export from tho collieries in 
Lancashire at lower rates than are charged to the makers of 
chemicals at "VVidnes, because otherwise tho coals would be sent 
abroad from collieries which are nearer to the sea. Cotton is sent 
from Barrow and Fleetwood to Bolton and Blackburn at lower railway 
rates than from Liverpool, because, taking into consideration import 
charges and railway rates together, the former route attracts to 
the companies a profitable traffic which they w'ould not get with 
higher rates. The mileage rate from Hartlepool and the Tyne to 
the manufacturing centres of Yorkshire and Lancashire is less than 
that from Hull, because, before the amalgamation of the Eortb- 
Eastern, the railway companies for tlio northern towns found it to 
their interest to carry at the lower rate, and the North-Eastern have, 
I believe under agreement, continued the practice. If Staffordshii’e 
iron i.s charged a higher mileage rjito to Loudon or Liverpool than 
iron from South TYales or Cleveland, it is because these districts are 
on tho coast, and but for the lower rate their iron would go by sea. 
English beer and other manufactures are probably carried over Irish 
railways to lumcrick at a lower rate than porter and other manu¬ 
factures irom Dublin, because but for such lower rate the greater 
distance would either put an end to the traffic, or it would go to the 
nearest Iri.ffi seajjort by steamer. 

The question, then, we have to consider is, whether the reasons 
■which do exist or which may cxi.-^^ in all these cases, viz. the 
attraction of traffic which, hut for the lower rate, either would not 
exist at all or would go hy a rival route, is a sufficient reason to 
justify a lower rate, without at the same time requiring the compauio.s 
to lower all their other rates, in cases where no such reason exists, to 
tho same level. 

Now the first observation upon this question is, that if tho railway 
companies arc not to ho allowed to attract custom and make profit in 
this wa}'’ they will bo treated differently from any other traders. 
No one complains of a merchant or a manufacturer because he makes 
more profit out of ono class of dealings than he '^oes out of another. 
But, it is said, tho railway companic.s have Parliamentary privilcgo.s 
and are monopolists. Unfortunately for this argument tho fact is 
that in this particular case they arc not monopolists. Competition 
of routes or of markot.3 is, ex liffpoilif-.v, what causo.s them to make tlie 
lower charge.?. The complaint, it must be remembered, is not that 
the charges are absolutely too high, but that the charges made to 
some are higher than those made to otlicrs; and tho fact is that tho 
lower rates are cau.sed, not by monopoly but by competition. If 
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there was no competition the charges would in most if not in all 
of these cases be equally high to all. 

The power of the companies as monopolists has, I think, been a 
good deal overrated. They do, no doubt, in some cases possess a 
monopoly of passenger traffic, and, in fewer cases, of goods traffic. 
But even in these cases their charges are in the end limited by the 
consideration of what the traffic will bear. In other words, since the 
quantity of traffic generally varies inversely to the rate, the point 
they have to consider is what quantity of traffic coupled with w'hat rate 
will produce the greatest amount of net profit, and this consideration 
necessarily limits their charges. The general experience of English 
trade shows that large dealings with small profits on eacli transaction 
arc more profitable than small dealings with large profits. In the 
case of passenger traffic, where there is often monopoly, the railway 
companies have found oiit that in ch^ap third-class traffic lies their 
greatest power of extension. 

But English railway companies arc, in the matter of goods traffic 
at any rate, generally exposed to severe competition. 

In the first place there arc to most centres 6f production and 
consumption competing railways. It is true that there is combina¬ 
tion amongst railway companies as amongst other traders, and that 
the}’- agree npon their tariffs; but they compete in speed and 
in convenience, which are money, and no agreement for an extra¬ 
vagant tariff' is likely to stand long. 

In the second place there is the potential competition of new 
railways, which, us the Hull and Barnsley ease shows, is not even 
now a brvtnm/Hhu< a. 

The competition by canals and rivers is so limited that I do not. 
rely on it. 

But tliere is in this country one form of competition for goods 
far more imjiortant, more far reaching and more unassailable than 
any of these. I mean competition by sea. There is direct sea com¬ 
petition between all the places situate on or near the sea-coast of 
the United Kingdom. But this, extensive as it is, is only a part of 
the competition of which that great Ereo Trader the .sea gives us the 
benefit : there is competition for all imported or exported goods from 
every seaport within reasonable distance to and from cverj* inland place 
of importance, somciimes even across the island to places on the 
opposite coasts. And this competition turns all railways, which 
couN’crgc on a given point from opposite directions, into competing 
routes. The Tyne, the Jlumber, the Thames, the Severn, the 
Mersey, and many other ports and estuaries, are places of export and 
import for all the internal traffic of the country, and the railways 
which lead to and from these ports join with tlic shipowners in keen 
competition for that traffic. There are few places in the country 
whore such competition does not exist, and wherever it does exist. 
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railway companies in fixing their rates arc not their own masters, but 
are as strictly limited in their price as any trader is in selling cloth 
or sugar. If they charged more they would lose the traffic. Com¬ 
petition may then bo said to be the rule and not the exception, and it 
is the lowering of the rates caused by competition of which complaint 
is made. If tliis is so, it is certain that, to prevent companies from 
thus lowering their rates, would be to do what is not found to be ex¬ 
pedient in the case of any other traders. 

13 ut lot us examine the effect of these preferential rates a little 
more closely; first, upon the parties who complain of them, and in 
the next place upon the jHiblic generally. 

First, then, is there any injustice done to the parties who com¬ 
plain ? 

If we consider carefully what the position of these parties is, not 
absolutely, but relatively to the rivals of whose preferential treat¬ 
ment they complain, we shall see that the introduction of railways 
has not made their position worse than it was without railways, or 
that it would be now without them. On the contrary, railways have 
actually improved their relative position. Ho long as heavy goods 
had to be carried by road, jJacos which had the advantage of sea 
traffic commanded the market, and so they w'ould do again if rail¬ 
ways were abolished. If neither corn nor cattle could be carried 
from different parts of England to London by rail, the wheat and 
cattle sent by sea to London would compete with corn and 
cattle from the interior of Great Britain more successfully than they 
do now. American corn and meat, Russian wheat and Danish cattle 
w'ould bo bettor able to undersell the produce of English firms than 
they now are, if the latter had to 1 n sent to the great centres of con¬ 
sumption by road. If there w’cre no railroads the iron of fSouth 
Wales and of Cleveland would compete still more successfully than 
it now does for the markets of London and Liverpool. When the only 
internal communication of England was by road and canal, London 
was supplied with coal from the Tyne and the Wear, and there was 
little, if any, of that traffic from the IMidland collieries to London,, 
which now forms so largo a part of the London supply. Raihvays 
have brought into the market inland centres of production, which 
ivithout the facilities of conveyance afforded by them were unable to 
contend with far greater facilities afforded by the sea. In giving to 
places which have the advantage of sea communication lower rales 
than they give where there is no sea competition, raihvay companies 
are, therefore, not creating an artificial preference, but only preserving 
to the former some part of the so-called natural advantages which 
they formerly enjoyed, and of which railways have partially deprived 
them. 

Nor again, if the companies were to be compelled to give equal 
rates to all would the advocates of the change derive from it the 
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advantages they suppose. It must bo remembered that all that is 
claimed, and all that can be claimed under the law of “undue 
pi'oference,” is equality. The companies cannot without the grossest 
injustice be forced to level down. There is no absolute legal limit 
to their charges except the statutory tariff. In most cases where 
competition now leads them to give a very low rate, it would be their 
interest, if equality were forced upon them, to level up, and the 
effect would be injurious all round except to the competing route. 

The traflSo which is now carried at a low rate in competition with 
a sea route wotild bo driven from the railway to the competing 
route, whilst the railway, if it is to make as much aggregate profit 
as before, must charge a higher rate than it now charges on the 
traffic which remains to it. If, for instance, Parliament were to take 
from the South-Eastern Railway Company the power of charging on 
fruit and hops from Boulogne the lower rate they now charge, or 
are alleged to charge, the result would be that the French fruit and 
hops would reach London by water, and that the railway company in 
order to recoup themselves for the loss of the French traffic, would pro¬ 
bably charge more on Kentish fruit and hops. This charge the 
Kentish fruit and hops would be able to bear, because the price 
would be raised in the London market. The consumer would suffer, 
and no one would gain except the competing shipowner. 

If Parliament were to say that the companies shall charge no higher 
mileage rates on fish brought from Ramsgate, or from Hull, or from 
Grimsby to London, than they do on fish brought from Scotland or 
Ireland, the effect would be either to send the Scotch and Irish fish by 
sea to London, or to prevent it from going to London at all. In either 
case the supply of fish to the London markets would bo restricted, 
the price would be raised; and though the price would bo raised, the 
English producer would not get the benefit of it, for the railway 
companies would be able to raise their rates on English fish, and 
would do so in order to recoup themselves for the loss of their 
Scotch and Irish traffic. 

But it may be said, this may all be true, and yet cases of great 
hardship may happen. There maybe producing interests wholly situate 
within the district of one of the great companies, which but for the 
more distant traffic of that company would command a neighbour’s 
market; and these interests may be sacrificed by that company to 
some foreign and distant producing interest, which is, perhaps, 
capable of great expansion, and which, though its produce is carriwl 
at a lower rate, may bring in a higher aggregate profit to the com¬ 
pany. Such a case must bo so rare that it is hard to find an illus¬ 
tration ; it is impossible, I believe, to find one amongst the recent 
complaints. It is highly improbable that any railway Avoiild act so 
foolishly as to sacrifice a traffic of which they are certain, and on 
which they can make comparatively large profits, to a distant and 
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precarious traffic on whicli tlieir profits are, ex hypothesi, comparatively 
low. And if tliey were to act so foolishly, the remedy lies in the limit 
of statutory charge to which every railway company is subject. 

The above reasoning applies to all cases where railway companies 
give lower rates to one person than they do to another in order to 
attract traffic which they would not otherwise get; and it therefore 
applies to special export and import tarifis, Ic. to tarifis for export 
and imports which are lower than local tariffs. Most of the com¬ 
plaints relate to special import tariffs. But we are not likely in 
this country to adopt the protectionist principle, and abolish special 
tariffs for imports, whilst retaining them for exports. Under these 
circumstances what will our exporting manufacturers say when they 
are asked to forego the specially favourable tariffs which the railways 
now give to their export of manufactured goods in order that higher 
charges may be levied on their imported food and raw materials ? 

I think we may conclude that the parties who complain of pre¬ 
ferential rates have not been injured by the railway system; that 
they suffer no injury which docs not arise in the ordinary course of 
trade; and that so far as they are concerned, there is no case for 
such a revolution in railway practice as the compulsory imposition 
of equal rates. It is a much simpler task to show that the public 
must benefit by the lower rates. It is the very A B C of economy 
that competition is the surest means of reducing price. Where 
competition exists legislation is superfluous. The laws of supply and 
demand do the business far more effectually. In every case in which 
the lower rates arc complained of it can bo shown that they either 
increase or create a market, and that they reduce price. They are 
good for the consumer and for the most efficient producer. But, it is 
said, those lower rates arc not na'.,ural; they arc the result, not of a 
healthy competition or of a desire for profit, but of caprice and favour. 
To such an argument it might be sufficient to reply that the practice 
complained of is the natural practice of every railway company at 
homo and abroad, and that, if the argument is sound, every railway 
manager must be a lunatic. But the fact is that the railway 
companies, like other traders, act from motives of 2 irofit, and whero 
they lower rates in order to get jJrofit they must in so doing attract 
business and give facilities for trade which would not otherwise 
exist. This is a simple question of arithmetic. If a comi)any which 
carries goods from the Midland Counties to London for, say, twopence 
a mile, can create a traffic and make a 2 >rofit by carrying similar 
goods from Scotland for penny a mile, it is quite clear that more 
goods jnust be produced and consumed, than if goods w'crc only 
carried from the ^Midland Counties to London. It is suggested, 
indeed, that the trade of the Midland Counties suffers more than the 
trade of Scotland gains, and that there is, consequently, a balance of 
loss on the wffiole transaction. But this suggestion is absurd. If it 
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were true, the railway companies who, ex hypothesi, make a lower 
profit per mile on the more distant traffic, would necessarily be 
losers by the transaction, which it is clear they are not, or they 
would not enter upon it. In answer to this it is said that the com¬ 
panies do not even know whether they are losers or not; for they 
say themselves they cannot give an accurate and detailed account of 
the items of cost and profit of each service; and that it is probable, 
therefore, that they are losing by the low^^r rates and are charging the 
cost on the more profitable traffic; and are thus, in their insane com¬ 
petition for traffic, really diverting its natural flow, and diminish¬ 
ing production generally, as well as inflicting special injury on 
local trade. My reply is that railway managers arc not lunatics, 
but very shrewd men of business. They may not bo able to say 
exactly what is the cost and profit of each particular transaction; 
what is its share in the capital account or in the expense of work¬ 
ing; just as a manufacturer cannot say what is the exact cost pf 
each parcel of goods he sends out. But they know generally 
whether particular traffic brings them in a profit or not, and if it 
does not they soon find out the truth, and cease to carry it. 

But, it is said, the fact that the company can carry for a profit 
from the longer distance, shows that it can carry at a profit for 
the shorter distance; and that, if it would only apply to the 
shorter distance the rate it gives to the more distant traffic, it 
would find its own profit in so doing by increase in the short 
distance traffic. The answer to this is that this may or may 
not bo so, but that the companies as traders are better judges than 
any outsiders can be of what traffic will bear, and how they can best 
increase it with profit to themselves. They may not always be wise 
in this respect, but in the end they find it out, and when there is 
competition they must very soon find it out. The advantage of free¬ 
dom is that they are obliged to try the experiments of lower charges. 
If their tariffs were fixed, if they could never charge to one place at 
a lower rate than they charge to another, they would not have the 
same means as they have now of feeling the pulse of trade and of 
finding how much low charges will increase traffic. Competition 
compels them in many, perhaps in most cases, to lower rates, and 
having lowered them, they find that lowering rates often means 
increase of profits. If they were bound to keep all rates on the same 
level, they would tiy no such experiments. 

Let us take a simple case as an illustration of these arguments. 
The railways bring coal from Durham to London, 260 miles, for 
Ss. 7d. a ton, or *39 of a penny per mile. They bring a much 
larger quantity from Ifottinghamshiro, 140 miles, for 5s. 9d. a ton, 
or '48 of a penny per mile. They make some profit by the Barham 
traffic or they would not carry it. They obviously make much more 
profit by the Nottingham* traffic. The Nottingham coal-owner is far 
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better off than he was before railways were established or than he 
would be without railways. The London consumer benefits by the 
competition of the two coal-fields and of the sea and railway routes. 
What, then, would be the effect of equalising the rates ? If, indeed, 
we could compel the railways to carry from Nottinghamshire at the 
Durham rate, we should no doubt get more out of them for less 
money. But this cannot be done under the doctrine of undue 
preference. All that doctrine can possibly justify is to compel equal 
charges.. What would be the effect of equal charges in this case ? 
It is obvious that the companies would level up. The result would 
be that no Durham coal would come to London by rail. The freight 
by sea from Durham might be raised or it might not. If it were 
not raised, and if the coal now sent by rail went to London by sea, 
the only effect of the change would be to transfer a certain profit 
from the railway company to the shipowner. If it were raised, 
the price of coal in London would rise, and the railway company, to 
recoup themselves for the loss of the Durham traffic, would probably 
raise their rate to the Nottingham coal-owner. 

“ But then,” it is said, “ even if the companies do not find it, or do 
not think it, for their advantage to lower the rates for the shorter 
distances, they ought to be compelled to do so. They have deter¬ 
mined the rates for themselves; they have shown us what they find 
to be profitable rates, by the lower rates with which they charge 
where there is competition. We will take these as a standard and 
fix all their rates accordingly.” The answer is that nothing could 
be more unjust. The companies have hitherto worked under a con¬ 
cession which has been understood to allow them to make any 
charges they please below a certain statutory maximum. The con¬ 
struction which is now sought to put on “ undue preference ” is con¬ 
trary to the practice and understanding under which they have 
created their business. Any attempt to enforce it by saying that 
wherever the companies have reduced their rates the reduction shall 
be universal, would be simple robbery. Nor could anything bo more 
unwise. It would remove every inducement for future reduction; it 
would be a warning to the companies never again to charge less 
than their statutory maxima. 

Pressed by these difficulties the advocates of equality try to meet 
them by assuming the existence of what they %. all a /air or reasonable 
rate, and this, they say, should be the standard. It is the old demand 
for equal mileage in a new form. Equal mdeago rates arc at 
least intelligible. But equal mileage, urged upon the Royal 
Commission of 18G7 and the joint committee of 1872, was so 
effectually disposed of by them that it is discredited, at least in this 
country. It seems to be now admitted that difference in expense, 
e.fj. in cobt of construction and of working, afford a fair ground for 
difference in imIc--. But a new standard is suingested. The much 
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debated maxim of political economists, “that cost of production 
governs prices,” is pressed into the service, and we are asked to 
determine railway rates on the principle of ascertaining what the 
service costs and adding a fair profit. This, at least, I take to be 
the moaning of the proposal, for it is a very dim and hazy one. 
“ Cost of production ” is a glib and easy phrase, but have those who 
propose it ever thought of what it involves ? In order to ascertain 
the “ cost of production ” of a railway service we should first have to 
determine the cost of constructing the railway. To do this we 
should have to take, not the nominal amount of the present capital, 
but the actual money which lias been, or rather, which ought to have 
been, expended on it. 'Wc should have to investigate the history of 
its constitution, finances, and construction, the mode in which the 
capital has been raised and spent, and in which it has been subse¬ 
quently watered ; otherwise we shall,be allowing to speculative lines 
with figures that exist only on paper a higher rate of profit than to 
lines, whero each pound of nominal capital represents a gold 
sovereign properly spent. Having done this wo shall have to 
determine the rate of intere.st or profit ^vhich should be allowed on 
the capital, and then w'c shall have to ascertain the cost of working 
as distinguished from the cost of construction. If this is to be the 
business of the Hailway Commissioners, that body will indeed need to 
be strengthened. If it is to be done once for all by the Legislature 
it will be a transaction as difficult as the purchase of the railways by 
the State. In cither case it is certain that the railway companies, 
with their knowledge of the facts and their intense and concentrated 
interests, will get the better of the public. 

Another fiict may bo referred to as inconsistent wdth the cost of 
production theory. All railways everywhere have some classification 
of charges dependent on the value, or supposed value, of the goods 
conveyed. Hut putting insurance aside, it costs as much, or nearly as 
much, to carry a ton of coals or iron as a ton of tea or silk. Is this 
distinction, so universal, to be done away with : and are the rates for 
iron, coal, manure, stone, timber, and bricks to be raised so as to 
make up to the railways for the loss they would sustain by lowering 
the rates on silk, tea, furniture, and manufactured goods ? Yet this 
must be done if wo adopt the cost of production principle. I doubt 
if such a change would benefit any interest. It certainh' would not 
be for the advantage of the agricultural interest. 

The notion of “cost of production ” when examined turns out to 
be a chimera : it affords no better standard for railway rating than 
‘‘equal mileage,” and may be dismissed as iinpraclicable. If railway 
rates arc ever to be equalised it must be by some rough and ready 
process, not founded on any logical theory, but on some approxima¬ 
tion to the present average charges. Any such equalisation cannot 
pretend to justice, for there is no standard by which to test it. 
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But supposing a standard of charge to be possible, and to be 
established, what shall we have gained by it ? A rate of charge not 
varying, as at present, with the demands and capabilities of traffic, 
but fixed and inflexible, and fixed at such an amount as is calcu¬ 
lated to give the companies a certain average profit, probably 
intended to be the same as the profit they now make. We may 
bo pretty sure that any tariff framed under such conditions would 
make the aggregate amount to be paid by the public for railway 
services greater than it is now. We may be quite certain that 
any such rate would be much higher than it now is upon a large 
proportion of the traffic, and that much of this traffic would be 
extinguished or transferred to other and more expensive or less con¬ 
venient routes, to the benefit, perhaps, of our shipowners, but to the 
disadvantage of everybody else. It is perhaps worth while to glance 
at the consequences in one or two obvious cases. Fish from Scotland 
or from Ireland, or indeed from the distant parts of England, could 
not compete in the markets of London or Birmingham with fish 
from Eamsgate, Yarmouth, or Grimsby. Milk now comes to 
London and other great towns from long distances, and the recent 
increase of traffic in this important article of food is enormous. If it 
were charged according to distance the supply would be checked, 
and the price of milk would rise. In fact, each centre of consumption 
would find its supply of firming produce limited, and whilst land 
near towns would rise in value, the more distant and purely agricul¬ 
tural districts would suffer. Take again sugar. The London refiners 
complain that the rates for sugar from Greenock are lower to many 
places than the rates from London. But when these rates arc examined 
it will be found that the lower rates omplaincd of are principally to 
places on the East coast, where foreign continental sugar competes to 
most advantage with our own; so that the lower rates from Greenock 
enable the Clyde sugar to compete with Dutch and German sugar. 
If equal charges were established they might do some good to 
foreign sugar refiners, and possibly to London sugar refiners, but 
they would injure Greenock, and they would check the supply and 
raise the price of sugar. T could go on in the same way with almost 
every trade in the country, and show that whilst equalisation of 
railway rates would benefit some few persons considered as producers, 
it would operate prejudicially to the groat body of producers ; would 
operate universally to the injury of consumers; would destroy trade 
which now flourishes; would transfer traffic to dearer and less con¬ 
venient routes; and would in so doing impose a heavy additional 
charge on the public. 

The case of coal, to which I have already referred, is very instruc¬ 
tive. It is an article of primary necessity and universal con¬ 
sumption; it is produced in a great many parts of England; 
some of them are on the sea-coast, some are not; the market for it 
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is, therefore, subject to intense and varied competition; it is an 
article of great bulk and weight, and the cost of carriage is there* 
fore vei^ great in proportion to the price, and the mileage rates for 
carriage arc less than usually complicated by the consideration of 
terminals. If there is one article more than another which tests 
fairly the operation of the proposed system of charges proportioned 
to cost of service, it is coal. Lot us see the effect of equality of 
charge on the London supply. We have the figures of this by sea 
and rail; and we h^ve in Mr. Baxter’s evidence before Mr. Ashley’s 
Committee the quantities carried by rail from each coal-field to 
London in 1877; the distances of each coal-field from London; and 
the rates actually charged per ton and per mile exclusive of terminals. 
The supply of London before 1850 was practically confined to the 
sea; the figures for 1840 being, in round numbers, by sea, 2,566,000 
tons; by canal, 22,188 tons; and by railway, nil In 1851 they were 
3,236,000 tons by sea, 23,000 by canal, and 247,000 by rail. In 
1877 they were 8,601,000 in all, of which 3,170,000 was by sea, 
14,000 by canal, and 5,416,000 by railway. The supply by rail¬ 
way was therefore not far from twice as great as that by sea. 
The supply by rail comes from ten or more difterent coal-fields, of 
which the nearest is about 100 miles from London, and the farthest 
260 miles. The railway rates vary from 4s. 8d. per ton, which is 
•55 of a penny per mile per ton from the nearest coal-field, to 8b. 7d. 
per ton, which is *30 of a penny per ton per mile from the most dis¬ 
tant. The largest quantity, 2,500,000 tons, comes from Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, a distance of 142 miles. South Yorkshire, which 
is 172 miles away, sends by rail upwards of 600,000, and South 
Wales, which is 204 miles away, sends by rail upwards of 915,000 
tons. Even Durham, which is 260 miles away, sends 260,000 tons 
by rail. It is obvious that competition of the railways with one 
another and with the sea has caused a vast quantity of coal to be sent 
to the London market from all parts of England. If the principle of 
charging rates proportioned to the cost of carriage, which in this case 
comes to the same thing as equal mileage, were adopted, it is obvious, 
looking to the large part which tho cost of carriage bears in the price 
of coal, that tho produce of all but tho nearest collieries would be 
excluded from tho London market unless it coxdd go by sea. The 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire coal, which has only been brought 
into the market by tho railways, would receive a considerable addi¬ 
tional benefit by the exclusion of many of its rivals. The 900,000 
tons from South Wales, which now pays 78. 4d. a ton, would not 
bear a charge of Os. 4d.; the trafloic would be lost to the Great 
Western Railway, and possibly lost altogether, for but little coal 
comes to London from South Wales by sea. Tho South Yorkshire 
coal, if charged 78. lO^d. instead of 7s. 2d., would probably not 
reach London at all. There can be no doubt that the London 
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supply would be largely diminished, and that the price of coal 
would rise. 

The same question which is now raised before Mr. Ashley’s 
Committee has, as I have stated, been raised in France and in 
Germany. In France special tariffs, as they are called, for through 
routes, for exports and imports, and for transit, are adopted by all the 
companies. In a recent report, prepared by Mr. Waddington, the 
abolition of most of these special tariffs is recommended. But it is 
instructive to note the grounds on which this recommendation is 
based. French love of clearness and equality have obviously much 
to do with it. But as a further ground, the report states that 
French railway charges for goods are less favourable to trade than 
those of railways in neighbouring coimtries, including England, and 
that one powerful reason for this is the ’absence of competition 
in France. And in Mr. Waddington’s recommendation that 
specially favourable tariffs should be allowed for exports but not for 
imports the cloven hoof of protection is distinctly visible. 

The experience of Germany, as given in Consul General Crowe’s 
report (Parliamentary Paper C 2843, 1881) is very interesting. 
Before 1879 the different German railway companies, acting, like all 
other railway companies, from considerations of self-interest and 
competition, had established special transit and export and import 
rates, under which a large traffic was carried on by land and sea 
across the frontiers. In 1879, after the acquisition of the railways 
by the State, and the adoption of a Protectionist policy by the German 
Government, the following principles were laid down, viz. that no rail¬ 
way rates should counteract customs duties (which are, it is to be 
remembered, avowedly protective); that the rates from end to end of a 
line should never be lower than the local rates to an intermediate 
point; and that export rates should be lower than import rates. 
Through rates and import rates were accordingly levelled up. The 
effect of this policy, followed also, it seems, in Russia, has been to 
divert, and of course in diverting, to diminish traffic. The trade 
through the German ports of the Baltic from England, from Russia, 
and from Austria, is diminished. English coal and iron ceases to be 
imported by that route. Russian corn goes to Russian ports, and 
Austrian produce to Trieste and Fiume. Coal goes from Westphalia 
to Hamburg, but the return waggons, instcid of carrying English 
iron, become expensive empties. One case is very remarkable because 
it presents a special analogy to the case of English railways. Mann¬ 
heim is the great centre of South Germany for corn, sugar, and 
tobacco. The local rates for these goods in the hands of the old 
companies were higher than the through rates. The German Govern¬ 
ments levelled up the low through rates to the standard of the local 
rates, whereupon the Mannheim merchants sent their goods by the 
competing route of the Rhine. The German Governments were 
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thereupon compelled in self-defence again to adopt the differential 
rates of the old companies, and the low through rate is in this case 
preserved. This is a very good illustration of what would happen in 
the United Kingdom, where sea competition is all-pervading, if an 
attempt were made to level up the existing differential rates. 

The present state of tho law deserves a short notice. I have 
above stated that the legislation now in force had its origin at a time 
when the railway companies were supposed not to be carriers, but 
merely owners of the permanent way, aii l that one great object of 
the “ undue preference ” clause was to secure free use of tho line by 
other carriers, who would of course only be bound by the general 
law and practice of their trade. At present tho decisions on these 
clauses are a little uncertain. 

It has been decided in the case of passenger fares that where the 
fares on one part of a railway system are higher than those on 
others, this fact docs not constitute uddue preference. 

It has also been decided, in the case of goods, that circumstances 
which make the cost of carriage differ, e.tj. steep gradients, differ¬ 
ence in quantities to be carried, &c., will justify difference in 
charge. 

But it has been decided, on the other hand, in Evershed’s case* that 
where one trader could or would use a competing railway without 
cartage, whilst another could not, this circumstance was no justifica¬ 
tion for giving gratuitous cartage to the former and withholding it 
from the latter. And it has also been decided in Budd's case® that 
when there are two traders in competition with each other, the fact 
that one of them (A) can and will send his goods by a competing 
lino or by sea, whilst the other (B) cannot, does not justify a railway 
company in carrying for A at a lower rate than for B. Supposing, 
as was probably the case, that tho railway company withdrew the 
advantage they had given to the one trader in these cases, it is 
difficult to see who derived any benefit except the owner of the 
competing route. 

In these cases the comphiinant was an individual trader, and the 
portion of the railway carried over for both traders was the same. 
But it is difficult to see how these circumstances distinguish the cases 
in principle from one in which a community of traders arc concerned, 
and in which the traffic is carried over other linos belonging to the 
same company. If the existence of a competing route is not a good 
reason for charging a lower rate as between two individuals, it is 
difficult to see why it is to be a good reason for charging a lower 
rate to a community. And if a railway company is not allowed to 
favour one of two persons or communities who use one and the same 
portion of their system by charging differential rates, it is difficult 

(1) Evershod’s case, 32 B.D. 136.3 App. C. 1029. 

(2) Budd t'. L. & N. W. Railway. 25 W.R. 762, 36 L.T.X.S. 802. 
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to see why they should ho allowed to favour one of two persons or 
communities who use different portions of their system. 

Again the Denaby case has decided that a railway company may 
not so group competing collieries situate on the same line as to carry 
for the one which is situate at a greater distance at the same rate at 
which it carries for another which is situate at a shorter distance. 
This decision if followed, appears to lead to equal mileage on the 
same line of railway, and if on the same line it is difficult to see why 
not on different lines of the same company. And this must lead to 
equal mileage on all. 

It is probable that the Courts, when brought face to face with the 
difficulties thus raised, will distinguish the cases, and will hesitate 
before adopting a course which would lead to such a conclusion. 

But, as matters now stand, there is, so far as the interest of the 
public are concerned, quite as much danger of the doctrine of undue 
preference being carried too far, as of its not being carried far 
enough. 

Under these circumstances if there is to be legislation on this 
subject at all, the justice and expediency of the case would probably 
be met by a provision requiring the companies, wherever a case of 
differential charge was proved, to give their reasons for it. If tho 
companies could show that in tho particular case the lower rate com¬ 
plained of was founded either on difference of cost or convenience 
to the companies, or on competition actual or probable, or on 
reasonable prospect of profit to the companies, these circumstances 
should be held to justify the lower rate. If they could not show any 
of these justifications the Railway Commissioners should have power 
to put an end to the differential rat . 

In the above remarks I have dealt with the question as it affects 
the public, and have scarcely considered the interests of the railway 
companies themselves. In any practical legislation these interests 
ought, of course, to receive their due share of attention, and would 
probably in fact receive much more. But in the particular case I 
have been considering the interests of the railway companies 
seem to me to coincidti with the interests of the public. If it 
is true that tho companies are in all cases limited by a statutory 
maximum charge; that Parliament can and will from time to time, 
if and when necessary, limit this charge ; tha'. in the generality of 
cases their actual rates are much below that maximum; that when they 
lower their rates they are in so doing, not despots exercising an un¬ 
limited power of arbitrary fixation, but traders actuated by ordinary 
motives of profit, then wo may regard this lowering of rates not only 
with equanimity but with approval, and be sure that, like other 
lowering of prices caused by trade competition, it is, on the whole, 
for the benefit of the pubKo who use the railways, as well as of the 
railways themselves. T. H. FATiRKn. 
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Sir Richard Temple’s story of “ his time in India ” will be com¬ 
fortable reading to all those who desire to be assured that all is well 
in India. The process by which we acquired our Indian Empire 
was one which no Englishman can find any satisfaction in recalling 
to mind. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that we should be 
troubled with no doubts as to tho character of the work that we 
are carrying on in so questionable .in acquisition. As an anodyne to 
any conscience which threatens to be troublesome, I can imagine 
few better specifics than this last book of Sir Richard Temple. The 
author is an Indian administrator of large and varied experience; 
ho has won titles and decorations by his achievements in that cha¬ 
racter, and—judging from his book—^he can cast a retrospective 
glance over the events of tho last forty years in India without find¬ 
ing anything to regret or condemn. In fact there is but a single cloud 
in tho sky that overhangs our Indian Empire. This is the lack of 
loyalty among the people. Although wo have “ given them many 
noble institutions and many boons which are calculated to secure their 
fealty and for which they ought to fight,” Sir Richard is sorrow¬ 
fully constrained to confess that wo are not “receiving all the grati¬ 
tude that we really deserve.” The Empire is “safe,” provided 
always that “ vigilance bo unceasingly exercised,” and the European 
army maintained at “ the strength which is wisely established at 
present.” There is a paradox here which we encounter in nearly 
every Indian book written from the standpoint of the official apolo¬ 
gist. We have now ruled India for more than a century, and, 
according to the official apologist, we have during that time given to 
the people a government so far superior to aught which preceded it 
that comparison is ridiculous. Under this wi.se administration the 
people have prospered beyond all precedent, and the country has 
attained to a level of general happiness unknown in the ancient 
annals of India. But—and this is tho paradox—those, w'hom we have 
so greatly benefited, obstinately refuse to regard us with aught but 
passive aversion. And this fooling—by the acknowledgment of the 
official apologist—is only hindered from passing into an active form 
by the presence of sixty thousdnd British bayonets. I propoae to 
show in tho following pages that this paradox exists only in seeming. 
Tho plan I intend to adopt is this. The two most important 
events of Sir Richard Temple’s time in India are, in my opinion, the 
Land Settlements of the North-West Provinces, carrieil on by Mr. Bird 
and Mr. Thomason, and the great insurrection of 1857. I shall 
(1) Men and Events ofmj Time in India. By Sir R. Temple, Murray, 1881. _ 
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first give Sir Eicbard’s account of either occurrence, and then place 
in contrast with it the details of the picture which he has omitted. 
I begin with the Land Settlements. 

These were begun in the year 1833 by Mr. W. M. Bird, and 
brought to completion by Mr. Thomason in the year 1842. The 
extent of country operated on was . about 70,000 square miles, and 
the settlement has always been considered the great masterpiece of 
our Indian administration. Sir Richard speak.s of it as follows—in 
connection with, not Mr. Bird, but Mr. Thomason, a disciple of the 
former gentleman, and subsequently Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Jforth-West Provinces. 

“ He did not indeed originate the celebr.ated settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces whereby the land revenue was fixed on a scientific basis, 
and the rights and interests in land were secured. The credit of that truly 
belongs to Holt Mackenzie and Robert Mertius Bird. But ho took u]» this 
great work, carried its intentions into full effect, and rendered all its bonofita 
available for tho good of the people. Upon it, too, he founded a complete yearly 
registration of tenures, village by village, for tho whole country. In his 
belief, the constitution of tho village communities in Northern India possessed 
peculiar advantages, derived power from its connection with the historic past, 
was suited to the clannish disposition of the most industrious castos among 
the Hindus, maintained a spirit of self-help, a fraternal sentiment, and a bond 
of peace among the members of widely extended families. He thought that in 
it there lay tho germs of self-government, tho village being the social unit. 

. . . He was strict in defining the powers and duties of landlords, tho rela¬ 
tions between superior and inferior proprietors, the rights of occupancy culti¬ 
vators, the position of tenanfs-at-will. Being, on tho whole, a decided advo- ■ 
cate of tenant-right wherever existing by local usage, he was anxious that this 
right should involve fixity of tenure with n fair rent, and was vigilant to curb 
the tyrannical by protecting the weak. Apiwehonding that in the then state 
of rural society there wouM be dange'' of extortion or oppression being occa¬ 
sionally practised by landlords, be acted essentially as tho poor man’s friend. 
His policy was, after inquiry, to determine and define what tho superior 
might demand from tho inferior, so that the former might know the limit of 
exaction, and the latter might bo secure against any transgression of that limit. 
He regarded indefinitenoss of demand as one of tho banes of tho past, and as 
the fniitful parent of tyranny. He deemed it his mission to see that certainty 
was substituted for uncertainty in this respect, n measure which would prove 
the palladium of tho feeble against the strong. Such ideas were approved by 
the majority of the best m< u of his day ; but soon after his death opinion veered 
round towards the view that this policy had gone too far in a direction adverse 
to tho upper classes, Wiis calculated to provoke some reasonable discontent, and 

might even bo fraught with political risk.Had Thomason lived ho 

would have employed all his consummate knowledge and argumentative 
power to prove that his inquiries had beou fairly conducted regarding matters 
into which the G-overmnent was equitably bound to inquire, and that while 
vindicating tho status of the inferior, ho had shown due consideration to tho 
superior. Having established the equity of his case, he would have told his 
assailants to be just and fear not.” 

What Sir Richard Temple is here speaking of was a vast revolu¬ 
tion in the tenure of landed property throughout the North-West 
Provinces. Whether a beneficent revolution or not, it had the effect 
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of reducing hundreds of once opulent families to a condition of abject 
poverty. Sir Richard, it will be observed, makes no mention of 
this. He speaks of the revolution as if it had been merely a word- 
battle carried on upon paper between Mr. Thomason and certain 
unnamed adversaries of his. In this controversy we are led to infer 
that, owing to the premature death of Mr. Thomason, and the con¬ 
sequent loss of “his consummate knowledge and argumentative 
power,” the unknown antagonists had rather the better, but as 
regards the actual material consequences of Mr. Thomason^s Land 
Settlements we do not obtain any information. What was the con¬ 
dition of the agricultural population when he and Mr. Bird began 
their labours ? And what has been their condition since P Sir 
Richard Temple implies that a great success was achieved, but of the 
nature of that success he tells us nothing. Sir Richard having failed 
us just where his knowledge and cxpeidence would have been most 
valuable, I will endeavour to show what it was that Mr. Thomason 
desired to effect and what he actually accomplished. 

The North-West Provinces of India consist of territories which 
were ceded to the British, part by the Nawab of Oude, part by the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, and the remainder by the Peshwa of the 
Mahrattas. These cessions were made at various times between the 
years 1800 and 1805. An official optimist of the present day will 
not deny that in the year 1800 the Company’s rule in India was a 
government very largely capable of improvement. But the civilians 
of that time were troubled by no misgivings on that score. The 
immeasurable superiority of everything British over everything 
native was an article of faith which the Indian Bureaucracy of those 
days believed as undoubtingly as the Indian Bureaucracy in these. 
Accordingly, at every successive cession of the provinces which arc 
comprised in the term “North-West,” the Government of India 
proclaimed to the inhabitants that now at last they might securely 
reckon upon the speedy advent of the Millennium. A wonder-working 
collector would shortly appear among them, and at a wave of his magic 
pen all ancient wrongs and tyranny would disappear. The “zemindars, 
talookdars, and other descriptions of landholders” were informed by 
proclamation that whereas, under native rule, “ the lands, from being 
let in farms to strangers or otherwise di.sposod of, have been im¬ 
poverished, and the tenants and cultivators of the soil have been 
exposed to rapacity and oppression,” now, “with a view of promoting 
the interests of the landholders and to enhance the value of their 
estates,” not only "was a land settlement to bo made immediately with 
them, but at the expiration of ten years the settlement was to be fixed 
in perpetuity ; “ and the Governor-General in Council further 
declares the proprietary rights of all zemindars, talookdars, and 
other descriptions of landholders .... to be confirmed and estab 
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Hshed.” These were liberal promises ; unhappily the Government 
of India adopted no adequate means for carrying them into effect. 

An Indian district contains on the average a million inhabitants. 
To provide for the revenue arrangements of such a district the 
Government of India deemed that a single collector with one English 
assistant was sufficient. In addition to establishing a system of 
Excise, and keeping a vigilant eye upon the realisation of the Inland 
Customs throughout his vast district, the ubiquitous collector was sup¬ 
posed to be able to acquire c complete knowledge of the complicated 
land tenures of every village community under his charge, to be a 
judge of the comparative fertility of soils, and to apportion the land 
assessment for a million of people, so that no injustice should bo 
done to owners and cultivators, and no loss of its ju'st revenue be 
incurred by the Government. The intentions of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were, as they have always been, benevolent in the extreme, 
but having recorded its sentiments upon paper it never seems to 
have asked itself whether a single collector, coming into a strange 
land and among a strange people, could discharge the multitudinous 
duties imposed upon him. At any rate, neither collectors nor 
judges made any attempt to obtain an insight into the peculiar 
structure of Indian village life. The process of settlement was 
essentially summary. From rough statements of village areas, 
former rentals, and produce, the collector fixed a minimum amount 
at which each village was to bo assessed. The right to collect and 
pay this revenue was then put up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. This done, the collector took no further direct action in the 
matter. But under the collector were certain native revenue col¬ 
lectors, called tehsiJdars. These officials received a salary of about 
fifteen pounds a month, and were paid ten per cent, on tlie collec¬ 
tions which they recovered from the farmers. On the other hand, 
if the farmers fell into arrears the collector looked to tho tohsildar to 
make good the deficit—nominally from his fifteen pounds a month, 
actually in whatever way ho could. The results of this system are 
readily foreseen. The value of a collector of revenue was naturally 
measured in thts eye of the Government by the amount of revenue 
which he succeeded in collecting. In like manner the value of a 
tehsildar, in tho eye of his collector, was measured by the amount 
which he squeezed out of the farmers. And both resorted, without 
scruple, to modes of extortion which would have done credit to a 
Turkish Pasha. Fields which had been abandoned in despair by 
their legitimate owners w'oro cultivated by forced labour ; purchasers 
were compelled to buy lands which they did not want; loans wore 
forced from bankers to make good the deficiency in the assessment. 

“ I have,” writes Mr. Shore, in his Notes on Indian A ffairs, “ now 
lying before me an authenticated copy of an order from a collector to 
a subordinate native officer to assess certain rent-free lands to make 
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up for the deficiency of the revenue in the Government lands in the 
same village, which had been carried away by a flood. I have seen 
another in which the deficiency was to be made up by a tax of so 
much per head on the village.” But even this was not the worst. 
The British officers in a district, deplorably few in number, and over¬ 
whelmed by the mere routine work of their offices, knew nothing of 
the people or their condition, except through the perverted channel 
of their own native officials. These people converted the ignorance of 
their superiors into an abundant source of wealth to themselves, at the 
expense of those luckless “ zemindars, talookdars, and other descrip¬ 
tions of landholders,” who had been fed upon such lavish hopes by 
the British Government. Estates were brought to auction sale for 
imaginary arrears, and secretly bought in, at a hundredth part of 
their value by the native officials; villages were put up for sale 
under false names, so that until their property had actually passed 
out of their hands the owners were unaware of what had occurred, 
and those who had fallen into arrears were advised to abscond by 
the very officials who intended to profit by their disappearance. 
This frightful state of things continued unchecked from 1801 to 
1822. “ If the cause,” writes a collector of those days, “ of the 
public sales and of the desolation which covered the face of the 
country (from 1818 to 1820) be asked, I reply without hesitation 

that the system upon which the collections were made.was 

a system of rack-rent and oppression, and ruin must ever attend it 
in any country where the resources of the State are drawn from the 
rent of land .... The tehsildars, in a now country, invested with 
absolute power over the internal management of all estates within 
their jurisdiction, and spurred on by a percentage to collect as much 
as they could without any scruple.s as to the mode, upon the most 
false and frivolous pretences declared innumerable estates to be in 
arrears, embezzled the revenues themselves, and brought the estates 
to the hammer for a fictitious balance, at which the choicest villages 
were purchased either in the names of their own connections or by 
the reigning anila in the substituted names of their relations or of 
men of straw.” At last the Government of India bethought itself 
of attempting to redress this huge accumulating mass of fraud and 
oppression; but the remedy only aggravated the disease that it was 
intended to remove. In the year 1S2I it appointed a roving special 
commission to inquire into all transfers of estates which had been 
effected since the British came into possession of the North-West 
Provinces, and having authority to annul those which it considered 
had been due to fraud or intimidation. The powers conferred upon 
this Commission were of the most sweeping character. It was 
authorised not only to take cognisance of every sale by revenue 
officers, of every transfer of lands which might appear to have been 
caused by any act of a revenue officer, but it was competent “ to annul 
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private transfers ” wherever it saw “ reasonable ground for believing 
that the purchase or acquisition was effected by violence, extortion, 
or oppression.” These tremendous powers were subsequently trans¬ 
ferred to the commissioner of each district in the North-West, with 
power to take cognisance of all transfers which had been effected 
during a period of thirty years. This special Commission may be 
said to have swept over the North-West Provinces like an inunda¬ 
tion, destroying in the minds of the landowners whatever little 
sense of security had survived the fraudulent practices of the revenue 
officials. For owners who had bought their estates at Government 
sales were ousted in all directions under the operation of this new 
and unexpected agency. And even when estates were restored to 
their original owners, these exhibited but little satisfaction, for how, 
as they said, were they to know that a new Commission would not 
again reduce them to pauperism ? For nearly ten years this tremen¬ 
dous engine for destroying all security in property and all confi¬ 
dence in the Government remained in full swing, and the results of 
thirty years of British rule are thus described by Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
in a Minute dated 10th of October, 1830 :— 

“But on this side of the Jumna quite a different state of things presents 
itself; for there (i.e. the North-West Provinces) the amlah (/.e. the native 
officials) are comparatively everything, the English gentlemen little, the people 
nothing. Regulations are enforced and forms observed, but no one can say 
with what practical result. The real is constantly quite opposite to the apparent 
result. Many thousand villages were alienated under all the modes of fraud 
and folly set forth in Regulation T. of 1821, and large communities sold as if 
they had been cattle for tho default of their directors; no one, from Government 

downwards, being able to say precisely what was sold.Instead of taking 

the people as they existed, we forced them into all incongruous positions to meet 
inapplicable laws; and their properties w’crc necessarily thrown into a state of 
indescribable confusion, from a system of revenue management conducted with¬ 
out judicial investigation, and of judicial decision without revenue knowledge. 
Every district, consequently, presents a gi’cat number of wrongs, which every 
one sees ought to be redressed, but for which the most skilful regulationists 
can scarcely toll tho injured in what shape they are to seek redress; and the 
people are bewildered amongst tho various opinions and principles of tho public 

officers.We are everywhere met by people complaining of tho authorities 

sot over them, and the authorities complaining of the people. The longer wo 
have had tho district, the more apparently do lying and litigation prevail, the 
more are morals vitiated, tho more are rights involved in doubt, the more are 
the foundations of society shaken, the more has the work of civil government 
become a hopeless, thankless trial, unsatisfactory as to its immediate results, 
hopeless as to its future effects.” 

Comment on the above is not necessary. It needs only to say 
that Mr. Holt Mackenzie was not an anti-official pessimist but a 
member of the Governor-Gencrars (\mucil, and that the Minute 
from which I have quoted was written after a tour through tho 
North-West Provinces. 

We now come to the period when Mr. Bird began his great Land 
Sotllcincnt. Tlio misery and confu,sion which were at this time pro- 
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valent througliout the North-West were hardly capable of exaggera¬ 
tion. The collectors and judicial officers, from their “ almost absolute 
ignorance of the names and status of those to whom they were to 
look for the payment of the revenue,” had thrown the affairs of every 
village community into the wildest confusion. If a man were tried 
as a revenue defaulter, and his land ordered to be sold, the decree 
could not be executed because nobody knew where his lands were— 
the records in the collector’s office never corresponding to the facts. 
If a purchaser bought lands at a Government sale, on repairing to 
the village he found it impossible to dispossess the zemindars without 
a civil suit to prove that theirs were really the lands which had been 
bought by him. Such a suit would not be decided for years, and if 
ultimately the decision chanced to bo in his favour, it could be 
appealed, and again laid on the shelf. In the meanwhile the unhappy 
purchaser, having fallen into arrears in consequence of these reiterated 
delays, found himself suddenly sold up by an inexorable collector. 
No Wonder that under these circumstances the land fell out of culti¬ 
vation, that arrears of revenue continued to increase, and that riots 
and affrays between different villages, regarding the-proprietorship of 
this or that field, were of constant occurrence. To Mr. Bird is duo 
the credit of having discerned that, nntil our settlement officers had 
obtained a clear understanding of the constitution of an Indian 
village, it w-'as impossible to assess the land revenue upon a satis¬ 
factory basis. But both ho and Mr, Thomason—men otherwise of 
unquestionable ability—had their defects, from which few of the 
ruling class in India are wholly exempt. Tliey had an extreme 
dislike for any native belonging to the upper classes, and they 
insisted upon requiring of the collector, that he should have personal 
cognisance of the property rights of every owner and occupancy 
ryot in his district. On the.se two rocks, the work which they 
attempted was broken to pieces. 

The antipathy Avhich most Engli.shmen in India feel for a native 
gentleman arises from our position in that country. Every Englishman 
knows in his heart—whatever he may clioosc to say—that the power 
which wo wield in India is due to the strong hand, and not at all to 
any love or loyalty that w'c have been able to inspire. And a native 
of position exercising an authority over his countrymen which is not 
derived from us, is a spectacle that Englishmen in the East find it 
difficult to endure. They do not admit this to themselves in so many 
words. They justify their dislike of the native gentleman by assert¬ 
ing it to be the result of their humanity and benevolence. The 
native gentleman is a drone in the hive; he grinds the faces of the 
poor; he spends in frivolity and dissipation money which might, 
with fur greater profit, bo diverted to fill the excliequer of a paternal 
British Government. This philanthropic antipathy to the native 
gentleman has seldom been so marked as it was in the case of Mr. 
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W. M. Bird, and his disciple and follower, Mr. Thomason. Colonel 
Sleeman declares in one of his letters (but I know not with how much 
of truth) that neither of them could be in the society of a native 
of position without insulting him. And both were convinced that 
the land revenue in the North-West could not bo settled on what Sir 
Bichard Temple calls a “ scientific basis,” until the native gentleman 
had been put into his proper place by reducing him to insignificance. 
Accordingly the first work which they set themselves to accomplish 
was to exterminate the small remnant of the landed gentry which 
had survived the fraudulent practices of the past thirty years and 
the destructive operations of the special Commission. It was in vain 
that Mr. Robertson, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West, 
protested against the harshness and rapacity of their proceedings. 
The supreme Government, greedy after revenue, supported the violent 
acts of Mr. Bird and his subordinate officers, and the landed gentry 
were reduced everywhere to obscurity, and very often to poverty. 
** Ours,” as I find it stated in an exulting settlement report, “ is an 
utilitarian and levelling rule.” When Mr. Thomason became 
Lieutenant-Governor, the exterminating policy of Mr. Bird was 
carried to completion with all the vigour of a too enthusiastic 
disciple. Native gentry, whose ancestors had been in possession of 
their lands for centuries, found themselves ousted from their property 
in favour of those who had not so much as thought of putting in a 
counter-claim. A thin web of legal subtleties W'as first spun, and under 
cover of this, acts of the most unscrupulous lawlessness and violence 
were perpetrated in almost every district in the North-West. The 
evidence of this is to be found in Mr. Boulderson’s Minute on Talook- 
daree cases. lie was a civilian, and senior member of the Board of 
Revenue, and ho was revolted at lho cruelty and injustice of the 
Government he was serving. That cruelty and injustice he demon¬ 
strates beyond the roach of cavil in the above Minute, and then 
expresses his own sentiments as follows:— 

" If my language bo bitter, it must bo recollected that the subject matter 
is most bitter injustice, most violent breach of all laAV, pi-actisod I care not 
from what motives; from mania, T believe—a mania arising from some empty 
imfledged ideas of abstract ju-stice, driven on without the least reference to 
facts, and supported by ‘ doiug evil that good may come,’ by a mass of false 
representations and wretched sophistries, and iuconsistoncios in argument which 
are truly wonderful.” 

A single illustration, no worse than a dozen others which might 
be cited, will show the character of tho acts thus emphatically 
denounced. In the district of Etawah, when British rule was first 
established, the talookdars came forward and gave very valuable 
assistance to tho English officers. The official records of tho time 
frankly confess that without the hearty co-operation of these talook¬ 
dars, neither tho first nor the second Settlement would have been 
pos.sible. Shortly after, the Indian Government requiring money to 
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equip troops for tlie field, these talookdars raised the amount re¬ 
quired among themsolTes. Suddan Sing, the Talookdar of Sahar, 
who had been foremost in carrying through the Settlement opera¬ 
tions, together with another talookdar, subscribed no less tlW a 
lakh of rupees to the loan. In the years that followed, these same 
talookdars were remarkable for the punctuality with which they 
paid up the land assessment as it fell due. It might, therefore, have 
been supposed that even the hard heart of Mr. Thomason might 
have felt some reluctance to ruin these admirable subjects of the 
Oovernment. But there was apparently no room in it for any feel¬ 
ing except that of fanatical devotion to a theory. The usual device 
for exterminating a talookdar was to say that, however ancient his 
tenure might be—two, three, or four hundred years—nevertheless 
his ancestors must originally have been usurpers, and that, therefore, 
it was only just that he should now* be dispossessed. But it would 
seem that in the case of these Etawah talookdars no flaw was 
discoverable in their titles, and the Government was, in consequence, 
compelled to employ some other device in order to accomplish their 
ruin. This device is thus described in a recent Settlement Beport 
of the Etawah district:— 

“In 18.'}8-39 there was a great famine, and the district fell hopelessly into 

arrears.Advantage was taken of this calamity, and the arrears that 

accrued in consequence, to carry out the policy of the time, and break up the 
talookas. It was utterly impossible in the then state of the districts to recover 
the rents from the cultivators, and Government must have been well aware of 
the impossibility. Nevertheless the talookdars were pressed for their revenue, 
and being unable to pay, their estates were put up to auction. Bidders or 
purchasers, of coiu’se, there wore none. But tho Government bought in the 
talookdars’ right for a song, and gained their object—the ruin of ti^ese large 
chieftains, and the dispersion of their influence and property. The two largest, 
Sahar {i.e. Suddan Sing’s talookas) and Dhalminagar, were utterly ruined, and 
most of the smaller talooks were thus disposed of. ... . Chandan Sing, 
whoso father’s good services wore so lauded in 1808, and whoso income must 
have approached a lakh of rupees, was reduced to a more pittance.” 

English readers will find it hard to believe that Englishmen, 
having authority, should thus deliberately compass the ruin of those 
w'hom they were bound to protect. Nor will it be explicable to 
any one who cannot clearly realise the gulf which divides the 
Englishman in India from the people of India. The two live as 
completely apart as if they inhabited different planets. Except 
when tho native feeling finds expression in such an insurrection as 
that of 1857, Englishmen know nothing, see nothing, feel nothing, 
of the joys and sorrows, the hopes and desires, of the dark millions 
around them. 

Sir Bichard Temple is unquestionably right when he says that to 
preserve the village communities was the chief object which both 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason had in view. But he ought to have 
added that this object they did not attain because they misappro- 
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hcnded the special genius of the institution they desired to preserve. 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason imagined that, in order to give perma¬ 
nence to the village organization, it was essential that each member 
of it should have his proprietary rights ascertained and strictly 
defined by law; whereas the long-enduring vitality of the village 
community was due to the fact that while every man had a tra¬ 
ditional status, no one had any legal rights. No one, therefore, 
possessed anything of which a court of law could deprive him, for 
he possessed nothing of which the law was cognisant. The money¬ 
lender was the village banker, and most of the villagers had certainly 
overdrawn their banker’s account. But they made over annually to 
the banker so much by way of interest, and a debt under these con¬ 
ditions was profitable to the banker without being harmful to any 
one else. But when Mr. Bird and Mr. Thomason converted a 
traditional status into a transferable legal right, the very cornei - 
stono of the fabric had been removed. Each villager, from a mem¬ 
ber of a corporation, was changed into a holder of private property. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, the village communities must 
have been destroyed by the measures which were adopted to preserve 
them. But this destruction was precipitated by the impossibility of the 
enlei’prise undertaken by Messrs. Bird and Thomason. They pro¬ 
posed that for every village community in the North-West there 
should be a village record, in which should bo inscribed the number 
of the fields and the nature of the occupancy rights possessed by 
each individual of the cultivating body. Now it is obvious that the 
utility of such a record depended altogether upon its accuracy. If, 
from any cause, the record ceased to correspond with the facts—if 
fields and rights belonging to one culfivator wore entered as apper¬ 
taining to another—then the last state of such a village would be 
worse than the first. By what machinery, then, did Messrs. Bird 
and Thomason propose to keep the record abreast of the constant 
changes which death, marriage, and other incidents w'cre perpetually 
occasioning in the relative status of the members of the community. 
It was manifestly impossible that the English collector should know 
all such changes in the three or four thousand villages of which 
his district was composed. The duty, therefore, devolved upon the 
native officials—in other word.s, upon the same order of men whoso 
fraudulent practices had, for thirty years, filLd the North-West 
with ruin and desolation. These officials discharged the duty as 
might have been expected of them, and in the year of the great 
mutiny—a little more than ten years after Mr. Thomason ceased 
from his labours—the village records had become, in the opinion of a 
competent authority, “from constant mutations in the occupancy 
and the corruption of native officials, a mass of falsehood, inaccuracy, 
and confusion.” In short, the one class of men which has really 
benefited by British rule in the North-West Provinces is that of the 
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money-lenders. By the wholesale extermination of the great land- 
owners they became, from their possession of money, the most 
powerful class in the North-West. By conferring upon each mem¬ 
ber of a village community a transferable legal right we rendered 
him Imblo to be sued, and thus paved the way for the money-lender 
rapidly to become the sole proprietor of the estates from which the 
talookdars had been ousted. This, in effect, is what has actually 
occurred. The village communities are either wholly or partially 
destroyed throughout the North-West, and instead of the talookdar, 
the money-lender has become the landowner. Of him, Mr. 0. H. 
Crosthwaite, a revenue officer, second to none in knowledge and 
ability, writes as follows:— 

“But the greatest political evil ai-isiag from the present state of things is 
the character of the men to whom the great majority of transferred estates are 
passing. Nothing can be conceived in the shape of a landlord worse than the 
money-lender or trader who has purchased an estate. Tie has no sympathy 
or fellow-feeling of any sort with his people; he seldom resides upon his 
estate; he regards his tenants much as the worst class of Southern slaveholders 
regarded their slaves; ho looks upon them as things given over to him by 

Providence for tho production of rupees.I have done all I can to oppose 

tho attacks that have boon made on tho rights that wo have conceded and con¬ 
firmed to the landowners. But if this is tho class of men who are to become 
our luiidowncrs—and unless a speedy alteration in tho law is made vorj' few 
of any other class will bo loft—wo shall be couipellod sooner or later to sweep 
them awaj’.” 

This, then, is tho outcome of eighty years of British supremacy 
in the North-West. We have brought about some half-dozen agra¬ 
rian revolutions—each productive of infinite misery—in order to 
obtain a landowner manufactured by ourselves, who turns out to ho 
so execrably bad that him too “ we shall be compelled sooner or 
later to sweeiJ away.” I leave my readers to discover, if they can, 
at what point in the story I have just related “tho incalculable 
blessings of British rule ” began to take effect. 


11 . 

I proceed to the second subject of discussion—the causes of tho 
insurrection of 1857. Sir Richard Temple rejects the opinion that the 
annexations of Lord Dalhousie had any appreciable effect in the pro¬ 
duction of that sanguinary outbreak. lie does not, of course, admit 
that British misgovernment contributed to it, for he denies that 
there was any misgovernment. lie regards it as a military outbreak 
pure and simple. He says, “ The short and plain truth is that the 
great mutiny of 1857 arose because tho British Government in India 
had for a long time maintained a native array much too large and an 
European force much too small. Tho Government thus unwittingly 
placed itself in tho power of the sepoys. This, and this alone, was 
the main cause of that tremendous event; other secondary and sub- 
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sidiary causes there were, and these will be mentioned in a future 
chapter, but to dwell on them at this present is apt to obscure the 
main and all-important cause. The sepoys .... would never have 
revolted unless they felt themselves able to do so with some chance 
of success.” 

The “ plain truth ” is by no means so “ plain ” as Sir Bichard 
Temple thinks. The disparity of strength between the English and 
the native army was as marked in Madras and Bombay as in Bengal, 
and yet the Madras army escaped altogether from the infection of 
mutiny, and the Bombay army nearly so. The mutiny was a mutiny 
of the Bengal army only; and it is difficult to believe that tho 
sepoys of the Bengal army made overtures to tho soldiers of Madras 
and Bombay, and finding them rejected, determined upon making 
the attempt alone. They could hardly fiattor themselves that alone 
and unaided they had sufficient strength to turn the English out of 
India. At any rate, if they had entertained such a delusion, there 
would have been some indication of a plan, and some degree of simul¬ 
taneousness in the outbreak. Whereas what were the facts ? Tho 
first violent outbreaks occured at Delhi and Meerut, there being at 
the latter station an English force of all arms more than sufficient, if 
it had been used with promptitude and vigour, to have crushed tho 
rising at the outset. It is absurd to suppose that the sepoys, in 
mutinying at Delhi and Meerut, reckoned upon tho timidity and 
vacillation shown by tho military authorities at the latter station. 
Their successful seizure of Delhi accounts for the rapid spread of the 
mutinous spirit, hut throughout there are no traces of a preconcerted 
plan. One regiment and then another broke into mutiny, but at 
stations far removed from one another, and, as it were, accidentally. 
Now assuming the body of the people to have been prosperous and 
contented under British rule, it is impossible to account for the dis- 
afiection of the sepoys. They were not a military caste, living in 
the country but not of it. They were men taken from the great 
agricultural population ; they prospered in their prosperity, and— 
it must be remembered—suffered in their distresses. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that they were driven into revolt by the popu¬ 
lar feeling behind and aronnd, than that they acted independently of 
or in antagonism to it. And this presumption is borne out by the 
events which followed the outbreak at Delhi. Th"' Bengal army was 
mainly recruited from the North-West Provinces, from Oudh and 
Behar, and it is notorious that in all these parts of India the popu¬ 
lation joined themselves en mauHe to the mutinous soldiery. If we 
may infer their sentiments from their conduct, they had tasted of the 
“ incalculable blessings of British rule,” and found them not at all 
to their liking. As againsfSir Bichard Temple’s dictum, then, I shall 
endeavour to show that the insurrection of 1857 was an unpremedi¬ 
tated outbreak of wretchedness and despair, because under British 
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rule the burden of taxation had become heavier than mortal 
patience could bear, because our “ scientific land settlements ” had de¬ 
stroyed aU rights in property and all sense of security, because 
there was no justice to be had in our courts, and no security for per¬ 
son or for goods owing to our corrupt and inefficient police—because, 
in a word, misrule of every kind was rampant wherever we pre¬ 
tended to be governing the people. 

I use the word “ pretended ” advisedly. The conclusive plea, as 
it was then considered, for the annexation of a native state, was that 
our rule being carried on by Englishmen must, of course, be better 
than one carried on by natives. Whether this plea was valid or not 
as a piece of reasoning, as a matter of fact the difierence did not 
exist. British rule in India was really as much in the hands of the 
natives as native rule in a native state, the only difference being 
that the natives who carried on British rule belonged to a much 
lower and less influential class than those who wielded the same 
authority in a native stiite. As I have shown in the case of the 
North-West Provinces, the English officials in a district were so few 
in number, and so occupied by the mere routine of their office work, 
that they know and could know hardly anything of the people 
except what they learned from their native subordinates. These 
were intended by the British Government to act as the eyes and 
ears of their English superiors, but actually they became a screen 
which cflbctually concealed from them the veritable state of the 
country. This fact is not denied by tho official optimist. He is 
glad to cite it as a proof of that deep-seated depravity in the natives 
of India, which justifies their state of bondage under a British 
bureaucracy. There is, however, no need to invoke the doctrine of 
original sin in order to explain tho corruption which then was pre¬ 
valent among our native officials. Mr. Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, thus describes their position : “ They are for 
the most part paid at a rate that almost necessitates conniption; they 
have at tho best little to look forward to as the honourable reward 
of a life of incessant toil; and they arc liable to be turned off, and 
not seldom ore turned off, without warning and with the most trifling 
compensation, on any sudden change or remodelling that may occur 
in the offices to which they are attached.” When the corruptibility 
of the native is contrasted with the incorruptibility of the English 
official, it is well to remember that the contrast is between a native 
in the position described by Mr. Halliday and an Englishman draw¬ 
ing a lavish salary, certain not only of his present position, but of a 
handsome retiring pension when it pleases him to leave tho service. 
But the native officials being such as, from a false parsimony, wo 
compelled them to bo, they and the people of the country conspired, 
as it were, together, to conceal the real state of the country from tho 
ruling bureaucracy—the native officials lest their malpractices should 
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be discovered, the people, because grievous as were the wrongs they 
had to endure, they were as nothing compared with those which they 
had to suffer when suing for redress in one of our courts of justice 
(so called). And how completely the English bureaucracy were 
imposed uj[)on by this conspiracy of silence there is very curious 
evidence to show. 

In the year 1853 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the condition of India. All the great 
Indian “ exports ” of the time gave evidence before this committee, 
and their testimony can still bo read in some ten or twelve gigantic 
volumes. Hot one man among them anticipated the revolt that a 
few years afterwards was to startle and shock the nation. Their 
tone throughout is that of unqualified satisfaction with their own 
achievements in India. And yet at this very time a native gentle¬ 
man who was on a visit to this country was publishing a pamphlet 
** On the Present State of India and the Feelings of its People,” 
which warned the British nation in the clearest language that the 
limits of Indian endurance had been reached, and that a catastrophe 
was at hand. He says :— 

“The people have been almost wholly thrown out of omploynient, both 
public and private. Tho nobility of tho country crushed to dust, and tho • 

gentry nearly broken down.Even tho women taunt thoir husbands, and 

malo relatives for their patient submission to the condition of slavery to which 
they have been reduced, and such of the natives as receive an English education, 
and imitate tho customs and manners of tho English, aro looked upon with 

disgust.The disaffection has caught also the native armj% on which so 

much dependence is placed. They arc, it should bo remembered, tho natives 
of tho country, and have relations and families who have suffered from tho 
oppressive and extorting system of <Jovemment. Thus they partake in tho 
general misery, and Eympathize with mose who are the nearest and dearest to 
them. If you ask any sepoy, unless he has fears to restrain him, ho will tell 
you that his family has suffered exceedingly under the Company’s raj. .... 
When attch ia the feeling of the nnth e army which forms the chief airenyth of the 
Oovernmeut, it will not be aurprisiuy if the army be itself some day the chief came 
of the destruction of the Oovernment." 

A government such as we have established in India has nothing 
in its gift which can cemciliate the able, the ambitious, and the enter¬ 
prising. Such men, within the boundaries of our Indian Empire, 
have no choice but to eat their hearts in silence and despair. The 
haughty and repellent manner of Englishiren towards tho natives 
precludes the possibility of awakening a spirit of loyalty in our 
Eastern subjects. Tho utmost, therefore, that it is in our power to 
do is to keep the great body of the people passively content by 
moderate taxation, by an efficient police, and by a cheap, simple, and 
speedy administration of justice. If it can be shown that at tho 
time of the great revolution we had utterly failed in those, tho 
elementary functions of a government, then, I say, there is no need 
to hunt about for any other explanation of tho events of 1857. 
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In the Presidency of Madras, until within two or three years of 
the mutiny, the revenue was habitually collected by means of torture 
applied indifferently td both sexes. The Government of Madras 
and the English collectors were cognisant that this was so, but 
winked at the practice, until this peculiarity of 5ur enlightened 
administration was mentioned in Parliament. Then the Government 
bestirred itself to put an end to the infamous procedure, but the 
district officers frankly warned their superiors that they must be 
prepared for a decrease in the collections in consequence of this 
mistaken humanity. “ The practice of torture,” writes one civilian, 
“ in revenue affairs could not be put down so long as the Govern¬ 
ment maintained an excessive rate of assessment, and so long as they 
underpaid their native servants.” “ Some allowance,” writes another, 
“ will have to be made towards the native officials for the inevitable 
first results of the abolition of tortUrc, viz. a diminished amount and 
less prompt collection of the revenue, and a slower and more im¬ 
perfect detection of crime than oven exists at present.” For by the 
police, as by the native revenue official, tortui^e W'as freely used in 
order to persuade men and women to declare themselves guilty of 
crimes of which they were entirely innocent. “ The motive,” reports 
a Madras civilian, “ which prompts a native to use torture .... is 
the hope that by resorting sccrtjtly to such means, he may obtain a 
character of general acti\ ity and efficiency in the discharge of his 
duties.” Torture, therefore, prevailed in a district in proportion to 
the desire of the English magistrate to have criminals brought to 
punishment. If a dissatisfied magistrate reproached the police with 
a want of zeal and efficiency, these excellent servants of the state 
immediately set to w'ork, and by means of the kifee and the anunthal 
manufactured criminals until the desires of the magistrate had been 
satiated, when the land, for a space, had rest. But to arrest a 
genuine criminal w'as a matter which not only the Madras police, 
but the police in every part of British India, regarded as a work 
lying quite ousidc of the track of their duty. They were themselves 
the genuine criminals, or upon terms of friendly intimacy with them. 
** I have no hesitation,” writes an English gentleman who had long 
resided in the Madras Presidency, “ in stating that the so-called 
police of the Mofussil is little better than a delusion; it is a terror 
to well-disposed and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and 
rogues, and that if it were abolished entirely, the saving of expense 
to Government would be great, and property would not be a whit 
less secure than it now is.” “ It is a question,” writes a Bengal 
Commissioner at about the same date, “ whether an order issued 
throughout the country to apprehend and confine them (i.c. the 
police) would not do more to put a stop to theft and robbery than 
any other measure that could be adopted.” In other respects, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, provinces wherein British rule had 
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existed for nearly a century, the peasantry were no less oppressed 
than in Madras. The Government, sedulous chiefly for its revenue, 
had given, in order to insure its punctual realist^tion, such imlimited 
powers to the zemindars created by the Permanent Settlement that 
the peasantry were literally serfs attached to the soil without any 
civil rights at all. “By the help of the law,” reports an eminent 
Bengal civilian in the year 1853, “ a zcmind(ir hy simply stating an 
untruth can 'either consign a ryot to jomou or sell off his property hy 
distress as a jireUminary, icithoid any previous inquiry into the validity 
of his claim hy a court or puhlic officer. This power is not only in 
the hjinds of the zemindars, but also in the hands of their agents 
and petty farmers—in fact of any one who pleases to assert falsely, 
whether in part or entirely, that a cultivator is in balance of rent 
due to him . ... It is scarcely to he conceived how enormous is the 
extent of tyranny carried on under the present laic; so much so that 
. men of rcsjjeetahility have assured me that almost all the claims 
enforced hy these means are false.” “ The curse ” so it is stated in a Col¬ 
lector’s Report of 1855, and which I find to have been quoted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as equally true of the greater part 
the Lower Provinces, “ of this district is the insecure nature of the 
ryot’s land tenure. The cultivator, though nominally protected by 
regulations of all sorts, has practically no rights in the soil. His 
rent is continually raised, he is oppressed and worried by every 
successive sub-proprietor, until he is actually forced out of his holding, 
and driven to take shelter in Nepal. A list of all the ryots who 
have abandoned their villages on account of the oppression of 
the sub-proprietors within the last ten j-ears would bo a suggestive 
document.” 

I have already show’n the utter wreck which the introduction 
of British rule had brought on the social fabric in the North-West. 
An identical picture might be drawn from the official records of the 
state of things in Bombay. But I will not further tax the patience 
of my readers by attempting to do this now. Suffice it to say that, 
with the exception of the Punjab—a province too recently annexed 
to have experienced to the full the “ incalculable blessings of British 
rule ”—there was no part of our Indian Empire where the peasantry 
was not steeped in misery to the lips, where the families of the 
ancient nobility had not been stripped of their influence and their 
possessions by the lawlessness of the Government thinly veiled 
under a web of legal chicanery, where all classes of the people were 
not at the mercy of swarms of native officials compelled to eke out 
their scanty subsistence by fraud and extortion. What was styled 
“justice” in our courts of law was habitually sold to the highest 
bidder. It was perhaps natural that an alien despotism like that of 
the British in India should attach a higher value to the collection of 
the taxes than to the administration of justice, but I doubt If many 
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governments calling themselves civilised have made the avowal 
with such cynical frankness as the Government of the East India 
Company. The judicial office was proverbially spoken of as “ a 
refuge for the destitute.” Collectors who had not manifested 
sufficient energy and astuteness in the collection of the revenue were 
relegated to judicial duties as work better fitted to their demonstrated 
inability. Civilians of three or four years* standing, and knowing 
nothing whatever of the country, and v<>ry little of the language, 
were empowered to try their “ ’prentice hand ” upon the decision of 
questions involving the interests of many thousands of British 
subjects, which was just as if a medical student should learn dissec¬ 
tion by experiments on a living body. The decrees passed by these 
neophytes would be incredible but for the fact that they are to be 
found duly entered in the judicial records of the time. I give one 
by way of illustration. “ Plaintiff sued for lls.55,270 due on abend. 
The defendant denied the claim in foto. The judge nonsuited the 
plaintiff, and fined him Jts.56,270 for bringing the suit** Added to 
all this physical misery, wo must take into account the ceaseless 
sense of degradation inseparable from a condition of political 
servitude, the exasperating spectacle of a race of aliens appro¬ 
priating to themselves all the fat of the land, and prating for ever 
of their own virtues, their own abilities, and how very grateful the 
people of India ought to be for all that they (the strangers) were 
doing for them. The camel’s back was already loaded almost to 
the point of breaking. There needed but the weight of a feather to 
produce a catastrophe, and this was supplied by the annexing policy 
of Lord Balhousie. 

Sir Richard Temple argues about these annexations in a very 
curious fashion. He holds that Lord Dalhousio had a “ technical 
right ” to annex any state he pleased upon the failure of natural 
heirs, but that “ the questions of wisdom and policy were open to a 
debate.” So also the IIousc of Commons may bo said to have a 
“ technical right ” to pass a Bill confiscating the estates of all largo 
landowners throughout the United Kingdom; but, as Sir Richard 
cautiously remarks, “ the wisdom and policy ” of such a proceeding 
would be “open to a debate.” Again, Sir Richard Temple is of 
opinion that these annexations had no appreciable effect in producing 
the events of 1857, because “ the great native rulers,” as the Nizam, 
Scindia, Holkar, and others, “ remained faithful to the British cause.” 
But all that can be legitimately deduced from their abstention is the 
unpremeditated character of the uprising in favour of which I have 
been arguing all along. That these rulers were profoundly appalled 
by the grasping policy of Lord Dalhousie there is abundant evidence 
to prove, but I have not the space for its production here. The fact 
is, that when Lord Dalhousie expressed his conviction that no man of 
common souse could question the policy of extinguishing a native 
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state whenever “ a just opportunity” for so doing presented itself, he 
was simply revealing his own lack of political foresight. The fatal 
consequences of such a policy had been pointed out by the ablest of 
our Indian administrators—men who were thoroughly cognisant of 
the feelings of the population of these native states—by Sir Thomas 
Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Sleeman, and 
many others. What Lord Dalhousie and the advocates of annexation 
could not be brought to perceive was, that these native states were dear 
to tliose who inhabited them, and also to the people of India at largo, 
as surviving evidences of a glory and a greatness which had departed. 
They could not understand that the dignity of independence might be 
as clearly perceived and as keenly relished by a native of India us 
by an Englishman or Scotchman. Sattara, in their eyes, was but so 
many square miles of territory ; and they lacked the imagination to 
appreciate what this remaining relic of the empire of Sivajee might 
bo to those who resided in it. At the best, incorporation with the 
British Empire meant for the rulers and nobility of these petty states 
extinction and utter ruin, and for the pcoido a sense of lowered 
dignity, a loss of self-respect, for which no material advantages could 
adequately compensate. But when, as a matter of fact, they saw in 
the spectacle of misery presented by the people under British rule, 
that even this poor compensation would bo lacking to them, it is not 
difficult to divine with what despair and bitterness of spirit they 
heard that they were to bo disposed of, like so many herds of cattle, 
for the advantage of the British bureaucracy. Nor must it be for¬ 
gotten that these gloomy anticipations were fully realised. Sir 
Bichard Temple considers that the annexed states have since enjoyed 
“countless blessings” in consequence of their annexation. I deny 
this most emphatically, and if time and space were at my disposal I 
could show that in almost all of these annexed states the struggle for 
existence is far harder now than it was under their native sovereigns. 
But at anv rate, it cannot be denied that the immediate result of the 
annexation was to bring ruin upon thousands of innocent families in 
every class of life. The breaking uj) of a native court involved the 
destruction of a number of trades which supplied the wants of the 
court. It also threw out of employment crowds of military and 
other retainers, leaving them totally without the means of subsistence. 
At the same time the agricultural population found a swarm of 
harpies in the shape of rapacious native officials let loose upon 
them, who, as an Oudh landholder expressed it, “caused the name of 
the British Government to stink in tlio nostrils of the people.” This 
continued for a few years, and then mortal patience could endure no 
longer. The insurrection broke out, but we find it strictly limited 
to those parts of India on which the heavy hand of the British 
Government had weighed most heavily—to the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, to Oudh, Rohilkhand, Jhansi, and Bchar. R. D. Osuorn. 



THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 

I. 

" They he farre more in number, that lore to res'! of great Armies, blondy Battels, 
and many thousands slaino at once, then that mindo the Art, by which the Affaires, 
both of Armies, and Cities, bo conducted to their ends.”— Hobbbs, Preface to Thucydides. 

No good Brahman begins any literary work without a formula of 
salutation to Gane^a, the elephant-headed patron-god of learning. 
In the West wo are not so punctilious about forms; yet we might 
with some fitness open our undertakings in philosophy and science 
by saluting expressly or tacitly the memory of Aristotle. For, as 
Greece is to us the mother of almost everything that makes life 
worthy to be lived, so is Aristotle especially the father of science 
and scientific method; and during the centuries when the lessons 
of Greece were forgotten the name and work of Aristotle (used 
indeed in a manner and for purposes ho M'ould have marvelled at) 
were almost the only links that still bound the modern to the 
Hellenic world. With regard to our present subject Aristotle’s 
claim is evident and eminent. lie has been recognised as the 
founder of political science by the general voice of posterity. There 
was political speculation before him, but it was he who first brought 
to bear on political phenomena the patient analysis and unbiassed 
research which arc the proper marks and virtues of scientific inquiry. 
The science of politics, like so much else of our knowledge and 
endeavours to know, begins with Aristotle, In this as in other 
things his organizing genius consolidated the scattered material of 
his pretlecessors, and left a compact structure. From Aristotle 
onwards M’e shall now try to follow the fortunes and growth of this 
science. It is not a tale of continuous and rapid advance like the 
history of the exact sciences, or oven of those natural sciences in 
which mathematical precision is not attainable. On the contrary, 
wo shall find much wild speculation, and many grave mistakes. 
But we shall also find a good deal of real advance, if we attend to 
what has been done by scientific inquirers rather than what has 
been put forward under the name of science by social and political 
agitation, and do not allow the failures to blind our eyes to the 
success. 

Before we enter on the history it may be as well to take a rough 
general view of the place of the theory of politics in human know¬ 
ledge. Many persons would perhaps deny that there is any science 
of politics at all. If they meant that there is no body of rules from 
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which a Prime Minister may infallibly learn how to command a 
majority, they would be right as to the fact, but would betray a 
rather inadequate notion of what science is. There is a science of 
politics in the same sense, and to the same, or about the same, extent, 
as there is a science of morals. Whatever systematic moralists may 
have professed to think, it is at least doubtful whether systems of 
moral philosophy have been of much direct use in helping people 
to decide actual questions of conduct. For my own part, I would 
in a case of conscience rather consult a right-minded and sensible 
friend than any moral philosopher in the world. I should think 
neither the better nor the worse of his advice if he happened also 
to be a student of philosophy. Nevertheless few educated persons 
will refuse to admit that inquiry into the nature and origin of moral 
rules is legitimate and useful, or will maintain that the endeavour 
to refer them, historically or rationally, to general principletS is 
altogether idle. Men, being moral beings, are led to reflect on the 
nature of right and wrong, and the functions of conscience; being 
citizens, they are equally led to reflect on the nature of the state, 
the functions of government, and the origin and authority of civil 
obligation. This latter inquiry is indeed more practical than the 
other; for political theories of the most general kind often have 
considerable direct influence in public affairs, which cannot, 1 think, 
be said of ethical theories. The declaration of the Rights of Man by 
the French Constituent Assembly has certainly not been without 
practical effect. This consists of general statements of what men, 
as men, are entitled to and may justly demand. If true, the state¬ 
ments are of the utmost importance to politicians and legislators; 
if false, they are highly mischievous. In either case they purport 
to be propositions of political science. M. Burthelemy St. Hilaire 
informed the world in 1848 that they were the crown and sum of all 
the political science of all former ages. Claiming such authority, 
and having in fact influenced men’s minds, the principles thus 
enounced cannot be merely disregarded; and it isj scientific 
criticism that must establish or refute them. To the persons who 
deny the necessity or possibility of philosophy it is a suflBcient 
answer that at all events critical philosophy is needful for the 
exposure of philosophies falsely so called; and in the same way 
political science must and does exist, if it were mly for the refuta¬ 
tion of absurd political theories and projects. 

To show how I conceive politics to fit into the general scheme of 
our knowledge, I adopt the old-fashioned division of the sciences 
into natural and moral. By this I do not mean to commit myself to 
any general doctrine. I do not see why there should bo any one 
classification which is absolutely right in itself, or why we should 
not use different classifications for different purposes. From some 
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SCIENCE OR PHILOSOPHY (in widest sense). 


NATTJHAL PHILOSOPHY 
or 

SCIENCE (in special sense). 

Physical Sciences 
(including, as 
subject of these, 
Man, considered 
as animal or part 
of nature). 


MOBAL SCIENCES or aiOBAL PHILOSOPHY 
(in general sense). 

Man as intelligent agent. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

ACTION. 

Logic. 

(as individual.) 

— 

Psychology. 

Psychology. 

— 

— 

(as member of society.) 

Motaphysic. 

Economy. 

Ethics-Political Economy. 


Theory of Know- Theory of Con- (as member of 
ledge. duct. particular 

I * I organized 

I society). 

PuiLosoPHY in spetial sense Politics. 
(or analytical Psychology, as 
“uniq^uo science”). 


points of view it may be proper to neglect entirely the distinction I 
now mean to use, as is done, for example, by Mr. ITcrbert Spencer in 
his essay on the classification of the sciences. In ultimate analysis 
the distinction may be made to vanish. At present I do not want to 
carry matters to ultimate analysis, but to regard the study of politics 
as belonging to a kind of inquiries which for ordinary practical 
purposes are sufficiently well marked off from others. In the natural 
sciences we have to do with the material world, and man’s bodily 
organism as part thereof. In the moral sciences wo have to do with 
man us intelligent, and to study the laws of his intelligent action. 
The general aim and method are the same—the discovery of truth by 
the reasoned investigation of facts; but the means are widely 
difieront. In the natural sciences the work is done, broadly speaking, 
on phenomena present to the senses and with instruments of manual 
use. In the moral sciences the matter is present only in reflection, 
and the instruments are language and books. Hence there are wide 
difierences in the manner of the student’s work, the nature of the 
results, and the power of verifying them; and these are worth 
marking, if only to perceive that the comparative inexactness of the 
moral sciences is not the fault of the men who have devoted their 
abilities to them, but depends, as Aristotle already saw, on the 
nature of their subject-matter. The subdivisions of natural science do 
not now concern us.‘ The moral sciences may bo divided into 

(1) Not attempting a complete division, I purposely leave much open: as whether 
the pure sciences of space and number should stand at the head of iho physical sciences. 
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Bpeculative and practical branches. In the former, we consider man 
as knowing and thinking; in the latter, as feeling and acting. It is 
questionable, again, if this division will hold in final analysis. My 
own opinion is that it will not, or that knowledge and action are not 
really separable; but it corresponds to a difference sufficiently obvious 
in the common course of life. For the speculative branch, or the 
laws of thought, we have logic (whatever its exact place among or 
beside the speculative sciences ought to be) and metaphysic, which 
leads us to the all-devouring question of questions—^what knowledge 
is, and how it is possible at all. Thus from the theory of knowledge 
on the speculative side, as also from ethics on the practical side, we 
are landed (or cast adrift might be thought by some the better 
phrase) on philosophy in the special sense, which is really apart from 
the sciences, both moral and natural; for the organized knowledge 
of particular kinds of phenomena cannot include the analysis of 
knowledge itself. This I mention, by the way, just to show that 
philosophy will not be exorcised by any ingenious arrangement of 
the sciences. She laughs at the pitchfork of Auguste Comte, and 
comes back at every turn, taking her revenge in a thousand ways on 
the blunders of popular thinking. Psychology belongs in a manner 
to both the speculative and the practical branch, being intimately 
connected alike with metaphysics and with ethics. On the practical 
side we may regard it as the study of man!s action considered simply 
as an individual. But then we cannot bo content with studying men 
as individuals. They live together in societies, and we know of no 
time when they did not. lienee the actions of man in society are 
the subject of a further kind of study, which is now commonly called 
Sociology. The word is offensive to scholars as being a barbarously 
formed hybrid ;' and although it is too late to quarrel wdth anybody 
for using it, I should prefer Economy as a general name for the study 
of men’s common life short of specific reference to the State. Such 
usage of the term corresponds pretty closely to Aristotle’s. An im¬ 
portant branch of this is what we all know as political economy, 
remarkable as the one department of the moral sciences which has 
assumed a semi-exact character. Another branch is ethics, if with 
the Greeks we regard ethics as dealing essentially with man in his 
relations to his fellow-men. And indeed, whatever may be thought 

or be set apart by themselves, as not dealing with any one '<ct of nature but iixing tbo 
general conditions of exact knowledge of the external world. Again, I offer no opinion 
about logic, save that it belongs to the speculative as distinct from the practical side of 
the moral sciences. There is a question (analogous to that of the pure sciences) 
whether it is a special science at all, and further and very diilicult questions of its 
relation to psychology and motapliysics. 

(1) If such a Latin word could exist at all, it could only mean a science of partner¬ 
ships or alliances. One must not push these objections too far, however. Suicide, ns 
was once XM>inted out by the Cambridge opponent of a l.atiu thesis, “ Recte statuit 
Fak-ius de suicidiis,” could as a Latin word mean nothing hut killing swine. 
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of the existence of absolute or purely self-regarding duties, or of the 
possibility of a moral sense arising otherwise than in society, it is 
undoubted that the great bulk of moral duties have regard to other 
persons. Without passing judgment on controverted questions, 
therefore, we may practically class ethics as a social science. Lastly, 
we come to consider man not only as a member of society, but as a 
member of some particular society organized in a particular way, 
and exercising supreme authority over its members; in other words, 
we consider man as a citizen, and the citizen in his relations to the 
State. Thus the field is indicated for the science of politics: a 
science dealing with matter so rich and various that from the begin¬ 
ning it has been embarrassed by this weight of wealth. Its sub¬ 
divisions will be more conveniently mentioned when we arrive at the 
period of its history in Avhich they become distinct. It is enough to 
say now that the foundation and general constitution of the State, 
the forms and administration of government, and the principles and 
method of legislation seem naturally to fall asunder as heads under 
which the topics of political science may be, grouped, though a 
strictly accui’ato and exclusive division is hardly possible; and we 
must add as another head, more clearly marked off from all these, the 
consideration of the State as a single and complete unit of a higher 
order, capable of definite relations to other like units. 

Aristotle, as we have said, is the founder of the science; but not 
even the greatest of men can make a science out of nothing, and a 
word of remembrance must be given to the men and the conditions 
that made Aristotle’s work possible. There cannot be a theory of 
constitutions and statesmanship until civilised politics and states¬ 
men exist ill fact, any more than there can bo a theory of ethics 
unless in a society which is already moral. Political speculation 
was suggested and invited by the variety of political constitutions 
existing in Greek cities, and most of all by the brilliant political 
activity and resource displayed in the city of cities, where in art, in 
letters, and in civil life the power and beauty of Hellenic genius 
came to their full height; the city which our own Milton, an artist 
in spite of his Puritanism, celebrated as the eye of Greece,^ and a 
living English poet, who has studied Greek poetry and art as deeply 
as Milton, and more freely, has sung of in lines not unworthy of her 
own tragedians:— 

“ The fruitful immortal anointed adored 
]3oar city of men without master or lord, 

Fair fortress and fostross of sons bom free, 

Who stand in hot sight and in thine, 0 sun, 

{Slaves of no man, subjects of none; 

A wonder enthroned on the hills and sea, 

' (1) True, it is by the mouth of t^atan; but Milton constantly neglects the caution 
expressed at a later time ‘about lotting the devil have the best tunes. 

VOL. XXXII. N.S. Q 
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A maiden crowned with a fourfold glory 
That none from the pride of her head may rend, 

Violet and olive-leaf purple and hoary, 

Song-wreath and story the fairest of faino, 

Flowers that tho winter can blast not or bond; 

A light upon earth as tho sun’s own flame, 

A name as his name, 

Athens, a praise without end.” 

Pericles was the first of Athenian statesmen, and one of the 
greatest statesmen who have ever lived. The speech delivered by 
him at the funeral of the Athenians who fell in the first campaign 
of the Peloponnesian war, and related by Thucydides, contains a 
description and an ideal of the State which, though sketched out in 
bold and broad lines and for popular effect, may help us to the 
knowledge of the soil that was ready for Plato and Aristotle to till. 
Wo cannot be sure, indeed, that Pericles actually spoke the words 
attributed to him by Thucydides; but we may be sure, at the very 
least, that they are such as Thucydides thought Pericles likely to 
say, and an Athenian audience to approve: and, considering the 
publicity and solemnity of the occasion, and the number of persons 
(Thucydides himself, in all probability, being among them) who 
must have preserved a vivid memory of what they heard, I am 
much disposed to think that wc have in Thucydides a substantially 
correct account of what Pericles did say. What the student of 
politics has to note is this: there runs all through the speech the 
conception of the city, not as a mere dwelling-place or provision for 
material security, but as tho sphere of man’s higher activity. There 
is embodied in the city, in its laws, customs, and institutions, a 
pattern and ideal of life for the citiz(*n. And the glory of Athens is 
that her ideal is better than others; Athens has reached the highest 
pitch of civilisation yet attained, and is a school for all Hellas. »Sho 
aims at producing a better type of man than other cities; natural 
abilities being equal, man’s faculties are more fully and variously 
developed at Athens than anywhere else. And this is effected, not 
by a pedantic and irksome course of training (after the fashion of 
the Lacedmmonian enemy),* but by tho free and generous education 
of a refined life. “We aim,” .said Pericles, “at a life beautiful 
without extravagance, and contemplative without unmanliness; 
wealth is in our oyes a thing not for ostentation, but for reasonable 
use; and it is not the acknowledgment of poverty wc think dis¬ 
graceful, but the want of endeavour to avoid it ”—words from which 

(1) The Spartans have had their day of gifjrification from rhetoricians and second¬ 
hand scholars. To mo they hare always appeared tho most odious impostors in tho 
whole history of antiquity. Even in tho military art to which they sacrificed every¬ 
thing else they were repeatedly distanced by others, as witness their discomfiture by 
the light infanfay of tho Athenian Iphicratcs: and with all their pretentious discipline 
they produced in tho whole course of their wars only two otEcers who aro known to 
have been gentlemen, Brasidas and Callicratidas. 
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our modem society still has much to learn. And it was this lofti¬ 
ness of aim, this appreciation of the worth of human life, which 
justified Athens in aiming likewise at primacy among the Greek 
states. If Pericles had used the jargon of modern diplomacy, he 
would have said that Athens had a mission to fulfil in holding up 
the best attainable exemplar of a civilised community. And there¬ 
fore he bade the Athenians to quit themselves like men for a city 
dear to them by such titles, and to be strong in their father’s 
renown and in their own courage, knowing that their renown too 
would be preserved, not by the praise of poets, which may be idle or 
exaggerated, but by the lasting marks of their achievements in 
history. On this part of the speech we cannot dwell now; but one 
may be allowed to hope that no Englishman reads it without feeling 
a glow of something more than cosmopolitan sympathy for the men 
who delivered Hellas from the invincible armada of the Persian 
despot, and carried the name and fame of Athens wherever their 
ships coiJd sail.^ 

The conception of the State, then, was a very living reality to the 
Athenians among whom Socrates was born and lived. And of the 
many subjects on which Socrates Avas never tired of questioning and 
discoursing, we may suppose that this Avas not the least interesting 
to his hearers. Yet avc have no direct evidence that he dAvclt much 
on it. "VYe can only suspect from Plato that he had more to say of 
it than Xenophon lets us know. Xenophon reported only what ho 
could understand, and probably wo shall never know what we have 
lost by Xenophon being a man of timid and commonplace mind—a 
man Avho descrA'cd (to say the Avorst of him at once) to become half 
a Lacedfomonian and forget hoAV to write Attic. Whatever may be 
the reason, we find in any case but slender beginnings of political 
science in the conversations of Socrates as reported by him.. The 
passage where Socrates enforces obedience to the laws as they stand, 
comparing a citizen who disregards the laAv because it may be changed 
to a soldier who runs away in battle because there may be peace,® 
may bo said to contain a doctrine of civil allegiance. We also find 
a roughly-sketched classification of forms of government.® The 
names given are royalty (Bao-tXcttt), tyraniAj’-, aristocracy, plutocracy, 
and democracy. The terms monarchy and oligarchy do not occur 
here, but appear in Plato’s PoUticuii. It was Plato likeAvise Avho 

(1) An Index E.ipurgaiorua, I understand, is being prepared under the auspices of the 
Universal IJosc-waler and Anti-State Society, in whiclv the funeral oration of I’criclos 
(together with Sir W. Kaleigli’s Last l''ightof ih&Rercuge, Shakcspoarc’a King Henry V., 
Mr. Freeman’s chapter on tho Battlo of Hastings, Mr. Kinglako's Invasion of the 
Crimea, the greater part of tho historical hooks of the Old Testament, the whole of tho 
IJ omeric poems, and other suchlike immoral publications) Avill hold a prominent place. 

(2) Xen. Mom., iv. 4,14. 

(3) Op. cit., iv. 6, 12. 

Q 2 
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first worked out tko theory, lightly touched by Socrates, that govern¬ 
ment is a special art, and, like all other special arts, can be rightly 
exercised only by competent persons.^ This is a branch of the 
general Socratic doctrine that excellence of every kind, including 
moral virtue, is analogous to that excellence in particular skilled 
occupation which, as everybody knows, can be acquired by the 
appropriate kind of discipline, and cannot be acquired otherwise. 
Socrates appears to have used this application of the doctrine by way 
of practical exhortation to those who possessed political power to 
take politics seriously. Plato developed it into fanciful aspirations, 
which he himself acknowledged to be impracticable, for government 
by an absolute and perfectly wise despot, who, not being bound by 
inflexible general rules, will do what is absolutely fitting in every 
case that occurs.® The elaborate construction of an ideal common¬ 
wealth in his Republic proceeds on similar principles. Of course, 
under the actual conditions of life, political franchises cannot bo 
adjusted according to political competence, even if an infallible judge 
of competence could be found : and the only application that can be 
made of the position laid down by Socrates is to endeavour to secure, 
as far as may be, that the conditions of competent judgment shall 
not be wanting to those who must in any case have political power. 
Lord Sherbrooke’s injunction to educate our ma.stcrs is thoroughly 
Socratic both in spirit and in form. 

The Platonic Republic, I think, must bo considered as a brilliant 
exercise of philosophical imagination, not as a contribution to 
political science. Plato’s latest work, the iff/w, appears to have been 
intended as a kind of compromise 1.cl ween the ideas of the Republic 
and the conditions of practical politics. In this it was not successful. 
Except that it stimulated Aristotle’s criticism, it took no definite 
place in the development of systematic thinking on political matters. 
jMorcover, it is hardly too much to say that Plato never got to the 
point of having a theory of the State at all. In the PoUtirm he seeks 
to determine the character of the ideal statesman, and touches only 
by a kind of afterthought; on actual and practically possible forms of 
government. It would be best of all to be governed by a perfectly 
wise ruler unfettered by any laws whatever; hut it is worst of all to 
be in the hands of a ruler who has not wisdom and is not restrained 
by law. The wise governor whom the philosopher desires being 
hardly to be discovered in the world as it exists, government by fixed 
laws is accepted as, though a clumsy business in itself, more tolerable 
than the tyranny which is the only practical alternative. In the 
Republic, again, Plato starts from the character of individual men 
and its formation. As a Greek naturally would, and as we havo 
seen that Pericles did, he regarded this as largely depending on 
(1) Op, cit., iii. 9, 10. (2) Plat. Polit., 294, 
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the type and institutions of the State in which the individual was a 
citizen. The individual is for Plato the city in miniature; and to 
define the notion of justice, the problem by which the dialogue of the 
Republic is opened, and to the solution of which the whole discussion 
is ostensibly auxiliary, he magnifies the individual into the State. 
In order to construct the perfect citizen Plato finds himself under the 
need of constructing the State itself. This point of view left its 
mark impressed upon the work of Aristotle, in whose treatise on 
politics, as we now have it, the theory of education occupies one- 
eighth of the whole; an indefensible arrangement according to 
modern ideas, giving to the subject, as it does, too much for an in¬ 
cidental consideration, and too little for a monograph. It is better, 
however, to have one’s theory of education not exactly in the right 
place than to have none at all, whi^h last is about the condition in 
which we moderns have been since the tradition of the Renaissance 
sank into an unintelligent routine. 

Aristotle struck out a new and altogether diflerent path. In the 
first place he made the capital advance of sejiarating ethics from 
politics. Not only is this not done in the Platonic writings, but the 
very opposite course is taken in the Republic: man is treated as a 
micropolis, and the city is the citizen writ large. Another and 
hardly less important point in Aristotle’s favour is his method of 
dealing with political facts and problems. "Without abandoiflng the 
ideal construction of the State as it ought to be, he sets himself to 
make out the natural historj- of the State as it is. He begins not 
with an ideal, but with the actual conditions of human society and 
the formation of governments. He made a full and minute study of 
the existing constitutions of Greek cities, and thus collected a great 
body of information and materials, unhappily lost to the modern 
world. And we regret the loss the more keenly in that we know 
how accurate Aristotle was, and feel more at home with him than 
with those who went before him or came after him. Plato’s splendour 
of imagination and charm of language have indeed deserted us; but we 
get an exact observation of men and things and a sound practical 
judgment, which sot us on firm ground and assure us of solid 
progress. A balloon is a very fine thing if you aro not anxious to 
go anywhere in particular; a road is common, and the travelling on 
it may bo tedious, but you come to tho journey’s end. Plato is a 
man in a balloon who hovers over a new land, and now and then 
catches a commanding view of its contours through the mist. Aris¬ 
totle is tho working colonist who goes there and makes the roads. 
The more one considers bis work, the more one appreciates his good 
sense, his tact in dealing with a question in tho best way possible to 
him under the given conditions, and his candour towards the reader. 
When he does not see his way to critical analysis, or does not care 
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just then and there to undertake it, and builds upon the data given 
by common language and opinion, he frankly tells us what he is 
doing. He always knows exactly what he is undertaking, and 
works with careful reference to his particular object. His practical 
insight is very seldom at fault.^ Even those points in Aristotle’s 
work which are so trite by incessant quotation and allusion that we 
are now apt to think them obvious have been repeatedly shown to be 
neither obvious nor superfluous by the most conclusive of all evidence 
—the mistakes of clever men who have disregarded them. 

These merits are conspicuously shown in the general introduction 
which forms the first book of Aristotle’s Politics. Ho. plunges 
without preface, as his manner is, into the analytical inquiry. A 
State is a community, and every community exists for the sake of 
some benefit to its members (for all human action is for the sakj of 
obtaining some apparent good): the State is that kind of community 
which has for its object the most comprehensive good. The State 
does not differ from a household, as some imagine, only in the 
number of its members. Wo shall see this by examining its 
elements. To begin at the beginning, man cannot exist in 
solitude; the union of the two sexes is necessary for life being 
continued at all, and a system of command and obedience for 
its being led in safety. Thus the relations of husband and wife, 
master*and servant, determine the household. Households coming 
together make a village or tribe. The rule of the eldest male of the 
household is the primitive type of monarchy. Then we get the 
State as the community of a higher order in which the village or 
tribe is a unity. It is formed to seem e life, it continues in order to im¬ 
prove life.® Hence—and this is Aristotle’s first great point—the State 
is not an affair of mere convention. It is the natural and necessary 
completion of the process in which the family is a step. The family 
and the village community are not independent or self-sufficient; we 
look to the State for an assured social existence. The State is a 
natural institution in a double sense: fir.st, as imposed on man by 
the general and permanent conditions of his life; then it is the only 
form of life in which he can do the most ho is capable of. Man 

(1) I may mention an instance that occurs to mo in detail. In Eth. Nic., v, 8 

(nrhere, though the hook is not of Aristotle's own writing, the matter may bo taken as 
Aristotelian), the harm that may be done by one person to another is classified under 
four degrees. These are rtn/xvP”, or pure misadventure; aixaprtina, or injury by 
negligence, where the hfirm might have been foreseen {orav 7rapa\6yo>s) ; aSiKtiiia, 
or injury wilful but not premeditated; and dotKi'a or where the injury is 

deliberate. If the notes taken by mo many years ago of the late Mr. Cope’s lectures 
(to which I here acknowledge my great obligation for what I know of the rolUics) are 
correct, Mr. Oopo thought this last distinction ovcr-rofmcd. But this, as well as the 
whole classification, corresponds to the gradation attempted by the law of modem 
civilised countries with a closeness which, considering the rudimentary slate of public 
Liw in Arist'>tle’8 time, deserves admiration rather than criticism. 

(2) yii'optvi) filv rov Zijv tvtKiv, eiaa Si tov ti Zijv. 
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is born to be a citizen — ’'Ap6pamo<s TToXiriKov ^mov. 

There is hardly a saying in Greek literature so well worn as this ; 
nor is there any which has worn better, or which better deserved to 
become a proverb. It looks simple enough, but it is one of the 
truths in which we go on perceiving more significance the more our 
knowledge increases. This is a thing which happens even in the 
exact sciences. The full importance of Newton’s Third Law of 
Motion, as enounced and explained by himself, escaped his con¬ 
temporaries, and was not realised even by the leaders of science until 
a new light was thrown on it by the development of the modern 
doctrine of energy. Newton’s law, in Newton’s own form, has 
now been restored by Sir W. Thomson and Prof. Tait to its rightful 
place in the forefront of mathematical physics. And we may con¬ 
fidently expect that our children will find more wisdom and light in 
Charles Darwin’s writings than we have as yet found. So, too, in 
philosophy, we hear that among students in Germany “Back to 
Kant ” has become a kind of watchword; and Prof. Max Muller has 
gone out of his way to produce, with labour w'hich would have been 
great even for a man with nothing else to do, a new translation of 
Kant’s master-work in the centenary year of its original publication. 
This does not mean that philosophy has been barren over since Kant, 
but that the years of a century, even a century remarkable for 
philosophical interest and activity, are all too short for us to have 
taken the full measure of a man of Kant’s greatness. And in our 
present case of Aristotle we may well say that twenty centuries have 
been none too much ; for there have been times once and again when 
there was sore need of a wise and sober man to cry “Back to 
Aristotle ” to nations deluded by specious political fallacies, and 
no such man was found. 

This axiom of Aristotle contradicts by anticipation the worst and 
the most widely spread of modern errors—the theory of the Social 
Contract, which, consistently worked out, can lead to nothing but 
individualism run mad and pure anarchy. Should there be, says 
Aristotle, a really cityless man (as distinct from one who has lost 
political standing by misadventure; Aristotle w’us probably thinking 
of the common case of exile, or of the total subversion which had 
befallen his own native city), what can wo say of such an one? He 
must bo either superhuman or beneath contempt; he must be in a 
natural state Of war, with his hand against every man. Now this 
’’aTroXK, the clanless and masterless man whom Aristotle regards as 
a kind of monster, is identical with the natural man of Hobbes and 
Rousseau. He is the unit out of whom, if there bo only enough of 
thorn, theorists of the Social Contract school undertake to build up 
the State. This is an enterprise at which Aristotle would have 
stared and gasped. We have seen pretty well what comes of it. 
Rousseau and the Social Contract have had their innings in revolu- 
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tionary France ; and I think we have by this time ample warrant of 
experience for saying that Aristotle was right, and Hobbes and 
Housseau (assuming for the moment that we have the real mind of 
Hobbes in Hobbes as commonly understood) were altogether wrong. 

Thus in Aristotle's view the State is natural and necessary to 
I man; in the rational order it is even prior to the individual man, 
since man cannot live a complete or even tolerable life apart from 
the State. Inasmuch as the State is composed of households, pre¬ 
liminary questions arise which Aristotle includes in the general 
term Economy (the ordering of the oma, which is the component 
unit of the itoXk) ; these amount to the study of society apart from 
the particular form of government. There is nothing or next to 
nothing, left to be said about Aristotle’s much-discussed defence of 
slavery, which comes in at this point. The English reader will do 
well to bear in mind that Aristotle justifies slaveiy* only under con¬ 
ditions which, if applied in practice, would have greatly mitigated 
the institution as it existed in his time. Of more permanent interest 
is the sketch of what Aristotle calls the art of trade or wealth¬ 
getting {y^fn^jxariariKi ))—an art which, in his view, is not included 
in that of the general conduct of social life, but is separate and 
auxiliary to it. It would be going rather too far to call Aristotle the 
father of political economy on the strength of this incidental discus¬ 
sion. But it is quite plain that he had a shrewd notion of the 
scientific handling of economical problems. In particular there are 
some clear and thoroughly sound remarks on exchange and currency. 
Lord Sherbrooke (whose bad words for classical studies are after all 
only amantium tree) cited them with the happiest effect the other day 
in a paper on Bimetallism. Aristotle goes wrong, indeed, on the 
matter of the interest of money, and professed moralists and states¬ 
men went wrong for many centuries after him. It is not yet a 
generation since our own usury laws were finally repealed. Economy, 
however, is treated by Aristotle as a purely subordinate study, 
auxiliary to the general welfare of the State and the promotion of 
the most desirable type of life. Modern economists have found it 
necessary to work out their problems as if u'ealth were an end in 
itself, leaving statesmen to take up the results and place them in 
their due relation to the wider purposes and j ims of society. But 
this leads to some danger of forgetting that there really are other 
and higher aims in life, and notwithstanding Aristotle’s economical 
errors, we may do well to take a lesson from him herein, or rather 
from the Greeks : for on this point Ari.stotlo represents the universal 
feeling of the cultivated Greek society of his time. 

Before entering upon any details on his own account, Aristotle- 
clears the way by criticism of some earlier political speculations, 
Plato’s and others. What ho says of the community of goods and 
so forth in Plato’s Republic is open to the remark that Plato was 
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constructing an ideal which he knew to be impracticable, and 
Aristotle criticises as if he were dealing with a practical proposal. 
But the intrinsic value of Aristotle’s opinions is not affected by this, 
nor has it been in any way diminished by the lapse of time and growth 
of experience. His decisive condemnation of communism remains as 
forcible, as just, and 1 fear it must be said as necessary, as ever it 
was. No one has better expressed what in our own time has been 
called the magic of ownership. “ Carefulness is least in that which 
is common to most: for men take thought in the chief place for 
their own, and less for the common stock.” Duly regulated private 
ownership combines the supposed advantages of communism with 
those of several enjoyment. The higher and only true communism 
for men in society is that of the proverb, “ Friends’ goods are com¬ 
mon.” How to foster and maintain a Itate of generous friendship in 
which a man shall give and take in turn of the good things of life, 
so that property shall in effect be several in title, but common in use 
—that is the high social problem which the communist evades and 
the true statesman must attack. “ Moreover, the pleasure we take 
in anything is increased beyond expression when we esteem it our 
own; and I conceive that the individual’s affection for himself is by 
no means casual, but is of man’s very nature.” * Aristotle goes on to 
show that the grievances which are now the communist’s stock-in- 
trade, as much as they were in his time, have no necessary or real 
connection with the existence of private property; and in the course 
of this criticism he repeats his warning that the State is not to be 
considered as a mere magnified family, nor yet as an alliance of 
independent and similar individuals, but as a specific organism made 
up of divers parts, all working together, and each fitted for its own 
proper funetion. A scheme for the division of property among the 
citizens in equal shares, which had acquired some reputation in 
Aristotle’s day, is dealt with by him in the same spirit. He goes 
straight to the root of the matter with a piercing question. It is all 
very well, he says, to make plans for equal distribution, or for limiting 
the amount of property that may bo held by one owner, but supposing 
it done, the deaths and births of a single generation will bring about 
an altered relation of citizens to property, and upset all your calcu¬ 
lations. After the question of property you will have a question of 
population before you ; and how do you mean to dispose of that Y 
Again, it is idle to talk of equality for its own sake, as if it w'ere an 
absolute good: an equality in pinching poverty would not help us 
much. Nor would all be done even if you could fix exactly the 
reasonable and sufficient portion, and give everybody that; “ it is of 
more importance to equalise men’s wants than their substance.” 
This is another of Aristotle’s deep and pregnant siiyings; forgetful¬ 
ness of it has made shipwreck of many splendid expectations. It 

(1) Pol., ii. 5, 6—8, 
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would be impracticable in this place, and for the purpose now in 
hand, to follow into more detail Aristotle’s discussion of ideal and 
actual constitutions. Enough has been said to give some sort of 
general notion of his critical method. 

Still loss shall we attempt to follow Aristotle into the special 
part of his work, where he considers the institution of a model State 
and the several possible types of government. But there remains 
something of the general part to which we may give a word. The 
third book of the Politics still deals with preliminary questions. It 
fixes the general terminology and classification of forms of govern¬ 
ment (which, lot us note in passing, have been retained in use ever 
since), and includes a discussion corresponding to what we now call 
the theory of sovereignty. One incidental question is, what do we 
mean by a citizen ? Who is a citizen in the full sense ? The full 
citizen, in Aristotle’s meaning, is defined by the right to take part 
in legislation and the administration of justice. This corresponds 
with curious exactness to the old English notion of the “ lawful 
man; ” and it corresponds very nearly to the modern understanding 
of political franchises in constitutional countries, though neither 
Aristotle nor any one for many centuries later had thought of the’ 
indirect form of legislative power conferred by the right of sending 
representatives to form a legislative assembly. In the Greek view 
the size of the State was limited by the number of citizens who 
could effectually take a direct part in public affairs. Babylon was 
all within one wall, but it was not a city in the proper Greek sense; 
that is not a city which can be taken by an invader at one end (as 
the tale went of Babylon) a couple of days before the other end 
knows of it.^ AV^hat then constitutes the identity of a State, since 
lying within a ring-fence will not ? Is it continuity of race within 
the manageable compass of a State, as the river is the same though 
the particles of water are constantly changing P Neither is this 
enough, says Aristotle; for a tragic and a comic chorus are not the 
same, though the men who perform in them may be the same. 
Continuity of constitution is also needful. After a revolution which 
changes the type of government there is no longer the same State, 
though it may bo called by the same name. Aristotle was obviously 
not thinking of international relations, wnich would be entirely 
confused by applying this test; for example, all treaties to which 
France was a party would have been annulled over and over again 
in the course of the past centur)’. But no theory of the relations of 
independent States to one another was put into shape until long 

(1) Pol., iii. 3, 5. The collection of geographically continuous parishes covered 
^ith buildings in tho counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Rent which is called London 
in popular language would have boon a hopelessly bewildering object to an old Greek; 
but of one thing ho would have been sure, and rightly, that nothing could well be less 
like a roXu. 
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after this time. From Aristotle’s pure natural-liistory point of 
view there is much to be said for drawing the line where ho 
does. 

Again, having defined the citizen and the city, where shall we 
find our criterion of the merit of particular constitutions? The 
answer is clear and simple. A normal or right constitution is that 
which is framed and administered for the common good of all, 
whether the sovereign power be with one, with few, or with the 
many. A constitution framed in the exclusive interest of a class, 
even though it bo a majority of the whole, is wrongful and perverse. 
Eoyalty, aristocracy, and commonwealth (TroXireia) are the normal 
forms; their respective corruptions are tyranny, oligarchy, and 
democracy—tyranny being a monarchical government worked for 
the advantage of the monarch over all subjects; oligarchy, the 
■ government of a privileged class for the advantage of the rich over 
the poor ; and democracy, the government of the multitude for the 
advantage of the poor over the rich. Tyranny is still always used 
in a bad sense, and oligarchy generally; but as to democracy 
Aristotle’s distinction has fallen out of political language, perhaps 
because his term for the normal state was not specific enough. In 
English there would bo no diflSculty in using commonwealth or 
republic in Aristotle’s good sense, and democracy in his bad one; but 
it has never been done. 

A last word may be added on the Greek ideal of the State, if it 
should still be thought we have nothing to learn from it. In his 
latest publication Mr. Herbert Spencer bids us look forward to a 
state of ultimate enlightenment on political matters, in which “ law 
will have no other justification than that gained by it as maintainer 
of the conditions to complete life in the associated state.” This is 
almost as much as to say that, after all this time, we are at last 
coming up to the level of Aristotle, or we might indeed say of Pericles. 
For in Aristotle’s view “ complete life in the associated state ” 
is precisely the end and aim of government. It is what the city 
exists for, and a government w'hich does not honestly aim at it has 
no business to exist. All other ends are subordinate to this. The 
other ends or reasons assigned in later times (and Mr. Spencer seems 
to think that they are such as would now be assigned by most 
people) would have appeared to Aristotle absurd or irrelevant.' In 
fairness to ourselves, however, wo must remember that the problem 
of modem statecraft is of much greater extent and more formidable 
complexity than those of Greek political philosophers. After all, 
the citizens for whose welfare Aristotle conceived the State to exist 
were, even in the most democratic of constitutions, a limited and 
privileged class. They are people of leisure and culture, not living 

(l) Tho/egra/doctrine of tho authority of law is a differont matter altogether. It 
belongs to the theory of sovereignty, which wo shall come to later. 
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by the work of tbeir hands. To make a true citizen of the worker 
in mechanical arts, the handicraftsman who has not leisure, is 
thought by Aristotle a hopeless task, and this even with reference to 
the skilled and finer kinds of work. The grosser kind of labour is 
assumed to be done by slaves, w'ho are wholly outside the sphere of 
political right. Not that Aristotle would neglect the welfare of 
inferior freemen or even of slaves. He would have the statesman 
make them comfortable, and bring them as near happiness as their 
condition admits. But of happiness in the true sense they are 
incapable. We have swept away these restrictions, and find our¬ 
selves applying the ideal of a Greek city to our vast and hetero¬ 
geneous modern political structures—a tremendous extension of the 
difficulties. If we are not much more successful than the Greeks, 
the task is greater and the aim higher. 

Aristotle was in a singularly favourable position for his political 
studies. By circumstances in no way touching his personal credit, 
he was discharged from taking an active part in public affairs. He 
could survey the Greek world as a disinterested observer, and the 
tranquillity produced by the establishment of Macedonian supremacy 
gave increased opportunities of observation, while the practical ex¬ 
tinction of Greek independence had not yet borne its fruit in the 
visible decay of public life. After Aristotle’s time the decay spread 
rapidly, and its effects were striking. His immediate successors are 
said to have worked on the theory of politics, but their books are 
lost, and very little seems to be known of their results. In the later 
Greek schools political speculation became stagnant. The old public 
spirit was supplanted by a kind of cosmopolitan indifference. The 
Boman conqueror was regarded by the Greek rhetoricians as the 
ruling Englishman in India is now regarded by the Brahman—as a 
masterful barbarian sent by the fates, whose acts and institutions 
were of no importance to the philosophic mind.^ Whatever genuine 
philosophical interest was left ran to the study of ethics, and that as 
a study regarding the conduct, not of man as a citizen, but simply of 
man living among men. In many things the post-Aristotelian 
schools not merely failed to make any advance on what Aristotle 
had left, but fell back from the point he had reached. Accordingly 
they contributed to political science nothing worth mentioning. In 
Epicurus we may find a rudimentary form of the Social Contract; ® 
and the Stoics had one fine idea, that of the world as a kind of great 
city in which individual cities were like households. This idea (which 
is more than once used by Cicero) might, under other conditions, have 
led them to consider the relations of independent states to ono 

(1) Of coQTSfi there were exceptions among thoughtful Crooks. But I believe it is 
generally true that no Greek author through the whole period of Roman dominion 
shows any interest in Latin literature, or treats the Romans as iatcllectual equale. 

(2) Tic vnip rov fit) /3\dirrii»> fitjdl 0\arrrKtOcu- 
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another, and perhaps to develop something like international law. 
But there were no independent states left; there was only the 
Boman power which had absorbed all the civilised world, surrounded 
by dimly known and more or less barbarous tribes and kingdoms. In 
the early Roman period there is one example of a Greek who made a 
serious study of Boman institutions, Polybius. His panegyric of the 
Boman constitution is remarkable as presenting, in a distinct form 
and concrete application, the theory of mixed and balanced powers 
which w'as so much in rogue with British publicists of the 
eighteenth century, and is hardly yet obsolete among their Conti¬ 
nental imitators. 

The Bomaus were great as rulers and administrators, and they 
created systematic Iuav. But in philosophy they w'ero simply the 
pupils and imitators of the Greeks, and showed themselves as little 
capable of invention in politics as in any other branch. Cicero, a 
man both of letters and of affairs, devoted a considerable part of his 
life to making Latin a pliilosophical language. He Succeeded admir¬ 
ably in transcribing the current ideas of the Greek schools, especially 
those of the Stoics, in a language far more attractive and eloquent 
than that of his post-Aristotelian models. More than this he did 
not attempt, and in any case did not achieve. Nobody that I know 
of has yet succeeded in discovering a new idea in the whole of Cicero’s 
philosophical or semi-philosophical writings; and the portions of his 
work on the (’ommonwoalth which have come down to us in a frag¬ 
mentary slate are no exception to this. His theory W'as mainly 
Stoic, and the chief peculiarity of the work was a pretty full historical 
discussion of the Boman constitution, w^hich, after the example of 
Polybius, he praised as combining the merits of all forms of govern¬ 
ment. Even Boman law, the really groat and original work of 
Boman intellect, owes something of its theoretical form to Greek 
philosophy—how much it is not our business to consider in this place. 
Jurisprudence is a branch of politics, but too peculiar a branch for its 
history to be dwtdt on in a general sketch like the present. But the 
Greeks themselves, as we have just said, ceased to produce anything 
of vital interest. The overmastering might of the Boman empire, 
levelling men of all kindreds and nations in a common subjection, 
finished the work v hich the Macedonian supremacy had begun, and 
with political independence the scientific study of politics became 
extinct. It M as a sleep of many centuries that follow'ed, broken 
only by half-conscious stirrings in the Middle Ages. There were 
brilliant attempts and notable precursors. But there was no serious 
revival of interest in the theory of politics until the Benaissance; 
and the definite new birth of political thinking, and its consecutive 
growth in forms adapted to the civilisation of modern Europe,, may 
fairly be dated from Hobbes, and at most cannot be put back earlier 
than Maehiuvelli. Fuederick Pollock. 
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The mention of the poor brings up, to most people’s minds, scenes 
of suffering, want, and misery. The vast number of people who, 
while poor in money, are rich in life’s good, who live quiet, 
thoughtful, dignified lives, are forgotten, and the word " poor ” means 
to many only the class which wo may call degraded. • But the first 
class is by far the largest, and the wide East End of London 
(which the indolent think of only as revolting) contains at a rough 
calculation, say, twenty of the worthy poor to one of the degraded 
poor. It is curious how widely spread is the reverse idea. Many 
times have I been asked if I am not “ afraid to walk in East Loudon,” 
and an article on the People’s Entertainment Society aroused, not 
unjustlj^ the anger of the East London people at the writer’s descrip¬ 
tions of them and of her fears for her personal safety while standing 
in the Mile End Road ! One lady, after a visit to St. Gcorgo’s-in-tho- 
East and Stepney, expressed great astonishment to find that the 
people lived in homes. She had expected that they abode, not 
exactly in tents, but in huts, old railway carriages, caravans, or 
squatted against a wall. My East London friends will bo glad to 
know that she went back a wiser and not a sadder woman; having 
learnt that riches are not necessary to refinement; that some of 
the noblest characters are developed under the enforced self-control 
of an income of a pound or thirty shillings a week; that love lived 
side by side with poverty, without thought of exit by the window, 
though poverty had trodden a beaten path through the door ; and 
that books and ideas, though not identiful enough to become toys, 
were read, loved, and lived with until they became part of the being 
of their possessor. 

But distinct from this class, among whom we can count some of 
our best friends and noblest examples of life, there is the class of 
degraded poor. Ilerc the want is not so much a want of money 
(some of the trades, such as hawking, flo’ver-selling, shoe-blacking, 
occasionally bringing in as much as from ten to tw'enty shillings a 
day) as tho want of the common virtues of ordinary life. The mere 
intellectual conception of princi})lo, as such, is absent; they have no 
moral ideal; spirituality to them is as little understood in idea as in 
w^ord. Sinning with sensual, low brutal sin, is the commonest, the to- 
be-expected course. The standard has got reversed, and those who 
have turnings towards, and vague aspirations for, bettor things, too 
often find it impossible to give these feelings practical expression in 
a society where wrong is upheld by public opinion ; where the only 
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test of righit is the avoidance of being “nabbed’* by the police; and 
the highest law is that expressed by the police magistrate. ** 

How can we raise these people to enjoy spiritual life ? Too often 
tbeir symptoms are mistaken for their disease. In times of illness, 
bad weather, or depression of their particular trade, their poverty is 
the one apparent fact about them, and tender-hearted people rush 
eagerly to relieve it. That poverty was but the natural result of 
their sinful, self-indulgent lives; by it ihey might have learnt 
great lessons. The hands of the charity-giver too often, in such 
cases, act as a screen between a m m and his Almighty teacher. 

The physical suffering which should have recalled to him his past 
carelessness or sin, is thus made of no avail. Mistaken love ; gifts 
cannot raise these people. Bettor houses, provident clubs, savings 
banks, &c., are all useful and do neecled work in forming a good 
ground in which the seed can grow, but let us beware lest such 
efforts leave the people only in the condition of more comfortable 
animals. Materialism is already so strong a force in the world, that 
those who look deeper than the material part of man should beware 
lest they accentuate what is, in whatever form it appears—whether 
in the low sensuality of the degraded or the enervating luxury 
of the QDsthetc—a circumscribed, ungodly life. 

The stimulus of “ getting on ” is also used, but it is a dangerous 
influence, sapping oft times the one virtue which is strong and 
beautiful in the lives of these people—their communistic love; 
and if adopted by minds empty of principle may become a new source 
of wrong. “ Getting on” regardless of the means is but another way 
of going back. 

Influences calling themselves religious are tried, and chiefly, aR 
honour bo to them, by the evangelicals who, filled with horror at the 
ultimate fate of such musses, go fearlessly and .perseveringly among 
them, preaching earnestly, if not always rationally, their special 
tenets. Heaven, as a material place, is still painted in the poetic 
terms which represented to the Oriental mind the highest spiritual 
happiness, and is offered as a reward to men imbued with the 
materialistic spirit of the ago, and living the coarsest and most 
sensual lives. Hell, as a place of physical suffering, is so often 
threatened that it becomes to many minds the most likely thing 
that they shall go there. The story is perfectly true of the clergy¬ 
man who, preaching to one of those oft-threatened congregations, 
tried to show tlicra that sin, according to his explanation (removal 
from God), was liell; that the awfulness of hell did not consist in 
being a place where the body would be imcoinfortable, but in being 
a state from which all good and God was absent. Walking behind 
some of his hearers afterwards, he overheard “ Parson says there 
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be’ant no hell, Dick. Where be you and I to go then P ” Imagine 
feeling homeless because there is no hell! 

But even if the talk of hell still awakens some fear and dread, it 
is again only a material horror—it but exaggerates the importance of 
the body, and projects into an after-death sphere the selfish animal 
life already being led. This will not cultivate spirituality. No ! 
religion thus materialised is a dead-letter; it will not feed the 
spiritual needs of the people. We have forgotten the words of tho 
Divine Teacher about casting pearls before tho swine, and the swine 
have turned again and rent us. As an old Cornish coachman said to 
me the other day in answer to a question about the services of a 
church w’hich we happened to be passing, “ Ay, yes, there's a great 
advance in church activity, no doubt of that, but little in spirituality 
somehow. Tho people’s souls have been preached to death.” 

The religionists have taught until the people know all and feel 
nothing; they have talked about religion till it palls in the hearer’s 
ears. They have blasphemed by asking pity for our Lord’s physical 
sufferings, when his thoughts and being were am with God ; when 
He was exulting (as only noble souls can faintly conceive of exulta¬ 
tion) in His finished work. 

Eeligion has been degraded by these teachers until it is difficult to 
gain the people’s cars to hear it. I have often watched congrega¬ 
tions w'ho, keenly interested so long as personal narratives are told, 
books discussed, or allegories pictured, relax their attention as soon as 
religion is reverted to, with an air which is told in every muscle of 
knowing all that.” Tho story once humorously told by the lamented 
Leonard Montefiore of his experience as a Sabbath-school teacher is 
a little straw showing withal th * way of the stream. Feeling some¬ 
what at a loss as to what to teach, the class being a strange one, he 
thought he would be safe in telling them a Bible story, so he began 
on Moses’s history, painting, as only he could paint to children’s 
ears, the conditions of the times, making Egypt with its gorgeous 
palaces and ago-defying temples live again; showing tho Princess as 
a very fairy one, and lettuig them see through his well-cultivated 
mind the very age of Rameses. AU went well, the children breath¬ 
less with interest, until ho came to the familiar incident of the little 
ark and the crying babe—“ Oh ! it’s only Moses again ! ” cried one 
boy, and their interest vanished; they half felt they had been taken 
in, and the remainder of the lesson was a mauvnis quart iVheure. 

The experience of many a popular preacher would (if ho confessed 
honestly) be the same as Mr. Montefiore’s. One body of evangelists, 
in order to attract the people, started a band which, playing loud 
blatant marches or swinging hymn tunes, brought hundreds of 
people, who sat and listened with interest to tho music. On its stop¬ 
ping and the preacher rising to speak, the people got up and poured 
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out througli the large open gate. The preacher paused, and on a sign 
the music recommenced and the audience sat down again. Three times 
was the effort made. !No! though the preacher was advertised as the 
converted swindler or gipsy, or some such attractive title, it was of 
no avail. The people would not listen to the “ old, old story **— 
** Bless you, my children,” said he, at last, sitting down in despair, 
'' but I wish you’d mend ycr manners." It was a larger rent than 
their manners which wonted mending. These people’s lives are 
already too full of excitement There is no rest nor repose in them. 
Dignity has given way to hurry. To attract them to religion further 
excitement is often resorted to, and sensationalism with all its vul¬ 
garity is brought to play upon the “ buried sonl ” which we are told 
wo should “ possess in quietness.” As an instance of this, I was once 
present at a religious meeting where the preacher narrated, with 
much gusto, accounts of sudden and unexpected deaths and the 
ultimate fate of the dead ones, making the ignorant audience feel 
fearful that their every breath might be their last. Finding that 
even this did not sufficiently stir the people, he pleaded that God in 
his mercy “ would shut the doors of hell—aye, oven with a bang / ” 
—for a few moments until he had saved the souls before him. After 
the word “ bang ” he paused in an attitude of attention as if listening 
to hear the slamming doors. The excitement was intense; many 
weak-minded people went into hysterics and others hastened to be 
converted and “ made safe ” while the hell-doors were shut. To such 
means have some religionists reverted to teach the people the Gospel I 
No ! alas the old channels are no longer available for the water of 
life ; without it tho people are dead, live they ever so comfortably. 
A spiritual life is the true life; as men become spiritualised, as the 
moral ideal becomes tho source of action, tho old words and forms 
may regain meaning. Phrases now to them meaning nothing or only 
superstition will then express their very being; but without the 
ideal they are but empty words, like “ tho sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.” 

How can we give these degraded people these priceless gifts? 
The usual religious means have failed, we must try the unusual; we 
must deal with the people as individuals, being content to speak, not 
to the thousands, but to ones and twos; we must become the friend, 
tho intimate of a few; we must lead them up through the well-known 
paths of cleanliness, honesty, industry, until wo attain the higher 
ground whence glimpses can be caught of the brighter land, the land 
of spiritual life. Hitherto the large number of tho degraded people 
have appalled the philanthropist; they have been spoken of as the 
“ lapsed masses; ” and efforts to reach them have not been considered 
successful unless the results can be counted by hundreds. But we 
have the higher authority for the individual teaching—He whom all 
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men now delight to honour, whose life, words, and actions are held 
up for imitation; He chose twelve only to especially influence; He 
spent long hours in conversation with single persons; He thought 
no incident too trivial to inquire into, no petty quarrel beneath his 
interference. We must know and be known, love and be loved, by 
our less happy brother imtil he learn, through the friend whom he 
has seen, knowledge of God whom Ho has not seen. Wo must do 
all this, leaving not one stone of practical helpfulness unturned, and 
summon too to our aid— 

Qod’s passionless reformers, influences 

That purify and heal and ore not seen; ” 

and first, perhaps, among these are flowers, not given in bundles nor 
loose, but daintily arranged in bouquets, brought by the hand of the 
friend who will stop to carefully dispose them in the broken jug or 
cracked basin, so that they should lose none of their beauty while 
the close atmosphere allows them to live : flowers (without text- 
cards) left to speak their own message, allowed to tell the story of 
perfect work without speech or language; all the better preachers 
because so imself conscious. 

Not second among such reformers is high-class music, both in¬ 
strumental and vocal, given in school-rooms, mission-rooms, and if 
possible, in churches where the traditions speak of worship, where the 
atmosphere is prayerful, and where the arrangement of the seats sug¬ 
gests kneeling; just the music without a form of service, not neces¬ 
sarily an address, only a hymn sung in unison and a blessing from 
the altar at the close. ,To het* ** oratorios— St. Paul, the Messiah, 
Elijah, Spohr’s Last Judgment —and in one church, I have seen 
crowds of the lowest class, some shoeless and bonnetless, and all 
having the “savour of the great unwashed,” sit for two hours at 
a time quietly and reverently; the long lines of seated folk being 
now and then broken by a kneeling figure, driven to his knees by 
the glorious burst of sound which had awakenecl strange emotions; 
while the almost breathless silence in the solos has been occasionally 
interrupted by a heart-drawn sigh. 

To trace the result is impossible and not advisable; but who can 
doubt that in those moments, brief as the} were, the curtain of the 
flesh was raised and the soul became visible, perhaps by the dis¬ 
covery startling its possessor into now aspirations ? 

I can remember one man who came afterwards for help, and he 
came because he was a drunkard, saying if he “ could hear music like 
that every night he should not need the drink.” It was but a feeble 
echo of St. Paul's words, “ Who can deliver me from the body of 
this death?”—a cry (a prayer) which given to music might bo 
borne by the sweet messenger through heaven’s gate to the very 
throne beyond. 
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Then there are country visits; quiet afternoons in the country, 
not “ treats ” where numbers bring wild excitement, and only the 
sphere not the amusement is exchanged, but a few people spending 
nn afternoon quietly in the country, perhaps entertained at tea by a 
kindly friend: parties at which there is time to feel the quiet, where 
the moments are not so full of external and active interests that there 
is no opportunity to “ possess the soul: ” parties at which there is a 
possibility of “ hush,” in which, helped by Nature’s ritual, perfect 
in sound, scent, and colour, silent worship can go on. 

For people spending long years in the close courts and streets of 
ugly towns, the mere sight of nature is startling, and may awaken 
longings, to themselves strange, to others indescribable, but which are 
the stirrings of the life within. I have written elsewhere on this 
subject, so it is as well to say nothing further of this “ indirect 
means.” 

The stories of great lives, and of other religions, very simply told, 
as far as possible leaving out the foreign conditions which confuse the 
ignorant mind, arc sometimes helpful. I know it is usual to hide 
from children and untutored people the knowledge of other religions, 
for fear it should awaken doubts concerning their own; but in the 
case where their own is so very negative, it is perhaps helpful to 
learn of the faiths held by the large masses of mankind. To hear 
that the great fundamental ideas of all worships are similar, would per¬ 
haps suggest to the hearer that there might bo more in it than “just 
parson stuff ” and lead him to inquire further; or, if it did not do 
this, it would be some gain to remove the ignorance which perhaps, 
more than familiarity, breeds contempt of the despised foreigner. 

Once, after a talk about Egypt and its old religion, the Osiris 
worship, the beautiful story of the virgin Isis and her son Horus, 
who was slain by Set, the King of Evil, and rose again from the 
bosom of the Nile; I heard it said, “ They thought the same then, 
did they ? only called them different names ? ” The largeness of 
the idea caught the hearer; its universality bore testimony to its 
truth. Would it not be helpful if our religious teachers, instead of 
spending their precious time denouncing the errors of other religions, 
would take the truths ruiming through the great stories common to 
them all, and in an historical attitude of mind show the growth of 
thought, the development of spirituality till wo are brought face to 
face with the Founder of our religion, who set the noblest example; 
taught the purest doctrine; lived the highest spiritual life; was in 
himself, to uso the Bible words, “ the way, the truth, and the life?” 

Again, to be quiet, to be alone are among influences that purify; 

I suppose every one abroad has felt the privilege of being able to 
go into the churches whenever they wished. In our great towns 
the privilege is doubly needed and where the poor live, still more so. 

R 2 
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They can have no quiet; when one room has to he shared by the whole 
family, sometimes including a lodger, loneliness is impossible. Some 
of the clergy are recognising this want, and open their churches at other 
than service times, but it is still rare. A notice outside one church 
tells how those may enter who “ wish to think or pray in quietness.” 
About ten a day use the permission, some of them kneeling shyly in 
the side aisle, as if their attitude were unwonted and caused shame; 
others sitting quietly for a long time, as if weary of the grind and 
noise outside; while sometimes young men come to make their mid¬ 
day prayer. Here again is a means with invisible results; but quiet 
and loneliness are possessions which every one has a right to, with¬ 
out which it is difficult, almost impossible, to “ commune with God,” 
and the gift of which is still to be given to the poor. 

Then there is the beauty of Art, now almost entirely absent from 
the dwellings of the poor, and yet by them so felt as a pleasure; 
the beauty of form and colour, which it is possible to show in school¬ 
room and church decoration; the beauty of light and brightness, 
the beauty of growth to be seen in gardens and churchyards. Out¬ 
side our church are planted two Virginia creepers; poor things they 
are, hardly to bo recognised by their relations in kindlier soil. But 
once, in a third-class carriage, I was surprised to hear the church 
described as the one “where the jennies growed.” 

It is easier now (thanks to the Kyrle Society and Miss Harrison’s 
generous gifts of work) to make school and mission rooms pretty, 
than it was when we first beautified ours. A beautiful workroom is 
a very strong, though invisible, influence. One girl who had to 
leave our school on account of moving from the neighbourhood, said 
quite naturally, among her regrets at leaving and her description of 
the new school, “ it is so ugly it makes one not care.” 

The pictures in a schoolroom should, I think, be various, and, if 
possible, often changed. Pictures of action or of historical incidents 
are the most generally appreciated, but pictures of flowers, fairy 
tales, landscapes, and sea are suggestive. 

Picture galleries have hitherto been thought of chiefly as pleasure 
places for the educated, or as schools for the student. They can 
become mission-halls for the degraded. It is quite easy to arrange 
visits with a few people to the National Gallery, to the Kensington 
or Bethnal Green Museums; it is not an unpleasant afternoon’s work 
to guide little groups of people, just pointing out this beautiful pic¬ 
ture, or putting in a few words to explain this or that historical 
allusion. I once took a girl—a meriy lassie, light-hearted, fond of 
pleasure, but in danger of taking it at the expense of her character— 
to the National Gallery. The little picture of Ilaphael’s, where the 
women acting as the angels stand over the sleeping knight, ofiering 
him the protecting shield, opened to her a new trutii. Here was a 
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fresh possible relation between man and woman, not the one of 
rough jokes and doubtful fun, but a new connection not to bo 
despised, either, where the province of the woman was to keep the 
man safe: a largo lesson taught by dumb lips and dead hands. 

We have all heard how at the Bethnal Green Museum, when Sir 
Bichard Wallace brightened East London by a sight of his pictures 
the wretched woman with a whining baby hanging on her thin 
breast learnt more than she knew. Dirt on child and mother showed 
her condition, and was a dreary contrast to the Madonna with lovely 
crowing baby before whom the little group paused. “Ah, yer 
could easy enough mother such a baby as that now,” was her 
apologetic remark, showing that the picture had conveyed the 
rebuke, and that the reverence bom of faith in the painter’s heart 
had not yet finished bearing fruit.. 

It is but feebly that I have tried to show how we could use such 
means to teach spirituality to the lowest classes. I have not spoken 
of school-lessons, lending libraries, mothers’ meetings, night-schools, 
temperance societies, and clubs; agencies for the good of the 
people which are at work in every well-organised parish; neither 
have I spoken of the communicants’ meetings, prayer assemblies, 
church services, which are food to feed and build up many of 
those who already recognise their true life, and strive bravely, amid 
adverse circumstances, to live it. We can all work at these in glad¬ 
ness and thanksgiving. They are not so hard to persevere with, for 
some result attends them. In meetings and classes there is encourage¬ 
ment in the regularity and the appreciation of the attendants. In 
services and prayer meetings there is the knowledge that they help 
and strengthen the faint-hearted; but in the indirect means of help¬ 
ing the degraded there is little encouragement, for there can be no 
results. The highest work is often apparently rosultless, bringing 
no personal thanks, no world’s applause : a failure, worthless labour, 
if judged by the world’s standard of work; a success, worth doing, 
if it open to a few, whom the usual means have failed to reach, the 
great secret of true being, their spiritual life: a buried life, but 
though buried not dead. 


Henrietta 0. Barnett. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 

At this moment the attention of all Europe is fixed upon the 
epurse of oYonts in Bgypt. The Egyptian policy of our Government, 
a matter of deep interest to all the great States of Europe, is doubly 
interesting to us, the citizens of the United Kingdom. Men entertain 
different opinions as to what that policy should be, but each would 
justify his opinion by referring to the vital interests of our Empire 
in the East. One question has been hotly discussed, the question 
whether any special interest of England, apart from the rest of 
Europe, binds us to follow the perilous course entered on by Lord 
Salisbury, to continue his co-partnership with France in the manage¬ 
ment of Egyptian affairs, a course leading to impossible positions, a 
co-partnership dangerous to international amity; or whether we are 
free to carry out a policy which, in the hands of the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, has elsewhere proved so successful, the policy of settling those 
affairs in concert with the other Powers of Europe, who are equally 
interested in them. The latter seems to me the calm; dignified 
policy of a nation strong in its own position and in the consciousness 
of its own power; the former seems the fussy and timorous policy of 
a government afraid of everybody, and, therefore, meddling with 
everything. 

Most people seem to believe that wo have in Egypt a vital interest 
which wo are bound, more than other nations, to defend, in the free 
and unrestricted use of the Suez Canal. Few seem disposed to 
question the doctrine that the open passage through the Suez Canal 
is indispensable to the commercial prosperity, to the political great¬ 
ness, and to the very integrity of the British Empire. 

An attempt, then, to demonstrate the fallacy of the popular idea 
that through Egypt and the Suez Canal our enemies can strike at 
our mercantile greatness and at our imperial power, is not likely to 
meet with a favourable hearing. Yet I hope to show this, and 
illustrate it from my own personal experience. And if it can bo 
done, it is w’orth trying to do it. For it is of the utmost consequence 
that wo should all understand our real stake in the Suez Canal. 
This once clearly understood, we shall not be liable to panic; we 
shall not let ourselves be dra^vn into complications, wasteful of the 
blood of our citizens and the substance of our country; complications, 
moreover, which constantly expose us to the danger of becoming in¬ 
volved in a European war. 

I do not for a moment wish to depreciate the enomous advantage 
which the Suez Canal has conferred upon producers and consumers 
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both in Asia and in Europe, upon our fellow-subjects in India, and 
upon our own people at home. The Suez Canal is one of the 
noblest works of modem enterprise and modern science, and I regret 
that any English statesman should have opposed its construction. It 
has been of the utmost value to the general commerce of the world. 
Its maintenance is, in this sense, an interest common to all nations, 
and especially to all commercial nations. But when people attempt 
to make out that the formation of the Suez Canal has in. any way 
promoted our commercial preponderance, or that our commercial 
preponderance could bo destroyed by its destruction, or that we are 
any longer dependent on it for the rapid transfer of men and 
material of war from England to India, it can be shown from the 
actual results which have attended the opening of the Canal, from 
the history of commerce, and from the present power of our com¬ 
mercial marine, that they are mistaken. The Suez Canal has not 
improved the commercial position*of England relatively to that of 
other powers; it has done just the contrary. Let us ask. What 
are already the established results of this great work ? 

Let us take a most important trade, the business of supplying 
East India cotton to the manufacturers of the Continent. I will give 
the history of East India cotton intended for the supply of an 
Austrian manufacturer some forty )'ears ago and at the present time. 
At that time cotton came down from the interior of India on bullock- 
carts, each cart carrying four bales. A native merchant, generally 
a Parsee, collected and assorted the cotton, and shipped it under 
advances from an English merchant in Bombay, who charged 2| per 
cent, for so doing. It w'us carried by an English wooden sailing 
ship to England, consigned to an English merchant in Liverpool or 
London, who stored it in an English warehouse, insured it with an 
English assurance company, and sold it with a commission of 2| per 
cent, to another Liverpool or London merchant. The latter pur¬ 
chased it under orders for an Austrian manufacturer, to whom he 
charged a further commission of 2 per cent, for his trouble: Each 
of these merchants received thus a handsome commission, and 
the English warehouse owner, assurance company, and labourer 
were in turn paid for their services. Then the cotton was shipped 
on an English sailing ship or steam-vessel for Trieste, whence it was 
finally forwarded for the manufacturer’s use. 

Now all these operations, profitable to English merchants, ship¬ 
owners, labourers, and othcr.s, have in most cases ceased; and the 
Austrian manufacturer can and does contract with a Bombay house 
through its European agent for the shipment direct from Bombay to 
Trieste of the required bales of cotton. Some of this cotton, it is 
true, is still canned by an English ship, but for a much shorter 
distance and for a small fraction of the freight formerly charged. 
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I need not add that even for this fragment of the old traffic the 
energetic Mediterranean shipowner competes severely with the ship* 
owner of our own country. For the Mediterranean shipowner has 
the advantage of being present in person at oi^ end of the voyage to 
watch with a master’s eye the disbursements, the condition of his 
vessels, and the conduct and management of his captains and his 
crews. 

What has been said of our Austrian competitor holds no less true 
of all our other competitors on the Continent. What has happened 
in the cotton trade has happened in other trades. Tea, for instance, 
now comes direct from China to Bussia. In my early days 
London was the centre of the Eastern silk trade. The silk of 
China and of India came to London, and was thence distributed over 
Europe. Formerly this was one of the most profitable branches of 
our business. Since the opening of the Suez Canal, Lyons has 
succeeded London as the capital market for the silk of the East. 
But, with regard to silk, the Suez Canal perhaps did no more than 
assist a process already begun. Being so valuable an article, it was 
to a considerable extent, brought across the Isthmus previous to the 
opening of the Canal. What Trieste and Lyons have gained at 
the expense of London and Liverpool, that Havre, Marseilles, and, 
Odessa have gained too. To complain of all this would be ridiculous. 
That it should be so is perfectly right. But it is also ridiculous to 
say in the face of these facts that the opening of the Suez Canal has 
specially benefited the commercial interests of England as compared 
with other nations. On the contrary, it has favoured those nations 
at our expense, and the freedom of the Canal means more to them 
than it does to us. 

It would be most unfair, however, to attribute exclusively to the Suez 
Canal the disappearance of so many intermediate agencies between the 
Indian producer and the European consumer. At the present day 
there is in all trades a tendency to bring the producer and the con¬ 
sumer into more immediate connection. But what the Suez Canal 
has done is to stimulate and accelerate this tendency, and to transfer 
the remaining agency between producer and consumer from England, 
once the centre and depot of the commerce between Asia and Europe, 
to the ports and cities of the Mediterranean. 

A short historical retrospect will place this matter in a clearer 
light, and may serve to show that the changes in commerce which 
have followed upon the opening of the Suez Canal are not accidental 
or irregular, but are rather the first effects of causes which will 
operate in the future constantly and with accumulated force. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has exactly reversed what took 
place when the route round the Cape of Good Hope was substituted 
for the overland routes between Europe and the East. These over- 
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land routes in the fourteenth century seem to have been principally 
three. One of these routes passed through Egypt; another ran 
through Bagdad and Tabreez to the ports of Antioch and Seleucia; 
whilst the third traversed the highlands of Armenia and terminated 
at Trehizond. Western Asia, although it had declined from its 
former prosperity, was still rich, populous, and fairly well cultivated, 
Alexandria was then, what it has become once more, a great emporium 
of Oriental merchandise, and Constantinople was not inferior to Alex¬ 
andria. From the ports of Egypt and Asia Minor that merchandise 
passed over to the West in the ships of Venice and Genoa. From those 
cities it was distributed through the Alpine passes to the Free Cities 
of Southern Germany and the Rhine. In bulk, variety, and value, 
it was insignificant indeed compared with the cargoes that now pass 
through the Suez Canal. Yet how many German and Italian 
cities owed to this toilsome Oriental traffic their wealth and magni¬ 
ficence ? Professor Thorold Rogers brings this out clearly in his 
most interesting book on the History of Agriculture and Prices 
in Hngland. He says; “ In the fifteenth century such towns 
as Nuremberg and Ratisbon, Mayence and Cologne, were at the 
height of their opulence. The waterway of the Rhine bears in¬ 
effaceable traces of the wealth which was carried down it in the 
numerous castles of the robber barons, the extirpation of whom 
became tho first object to which the resources of civilisation were 
directed. Tho trade of the East enriched the burghers of the Low 
Countries, till, after a long and tedious transit, the abundant spices 
of the East, increased in price a hundredfold by the tolls which 
rapacity exacted and the profits which merchants imposed, were sold 
in small parcels by the grocer or apothecary, or purchased in larger 
quantities by wealthy consumers, at the great fair of Stourbridge or 
in the perpetual market of London ” (Vol. iv. p. 654). 

Then came a memorable revolution. Western Asia was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Turkish and Tartar hordes. In many rich, fertile, 
and famous countries the cultivated lands returned to their primitive 
desolation; great cities shrank into miserable country towns, and the 
people sank into an incurable and hopeless lethargy. The Christian 
merchant found it more and more dangerous, less and less profitable, to 
penetrate into the interior of Asia. At length the Turkish conquerors 
reached the Bosphorus and the Hellespont The Greek Emperors gave 
place to the Ottoman Sultans, and under their new masters the Euxino 
and Asia Minor wore closed to Christian commcrco. From Constanti¬ 
nople the Ottomans spread their conquests to the Danube on the one 
side, and the Euphrates on the other. Finally Selim I. subdued Mes¬ 
opotamia, the holy cities of Arabia, and Egypt, and stopped the last 
overland route a few years after Vasco do Gama had discovered the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope. Professor Thorold Rogers 
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has shown with great fulness how Selim’s conquest of Egypt raised 
the price of almost every Oriental commodity imported into Europe. 
The same conquest struck a fatal blow at the greatness of many an 
Italian and German city. From this epoch wo may date the decline 
of Venice, and Venice scarcely suffered more than llatisbon, Augs¬ 
burg, and Nuremberg. There, for generatiens, many an untenanted 
palace, many a silent street, reminded the traveller of that great 
change in the lino of Eastern commerce. 

Then Portugal first, and afterwards England and Holland, seized 
on the sea route to India, and on the traffic of the East. England, 
who added to that rich monopoly the empire of India and of the 
seas, was to Europe all that Venice and Genoa, Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, had been; and she was much more. But the decline of 
the Ottoman Empire, followed by the construction of the Suez 
Canal and of the Alpine tunnels, has re-opened the old path of com¬ 
merce. The cities of the Mediterranean are reviving. The Medi¬ 
terranean States have gained much and we liavo lost something, 
even in the last few years; and as time goes on they will continue 
to gain and we to lose. Any one who visited, as 1 did, the cities of 
Southern Europe forty years ago, then cities of the dead, would 
hardly recognise them now—all bustle, activity, and progress. But 
we must not forget that political freedom has had as much effect as 
the return of Eastern commerce in the renewal of their prosperity. 

The English merchant is not so selfish as to complain of a change 
which has benefited the producers and consumers of the world. 
Instead of sitting down with his hands before liim, bemoaning his 
hard fate or living upon a reduced trade, he has, as I shall indicate 
later on, found out new trades, if not so profitable to individuals 
even more beneficial to mankind than those which he has lost. 

TVe shall be told, perhaps, to look at the immense increase in the 
mercantile marine of England. That increase has really had quite 
other causes. The invention of the compound steam-engine, which 
effected an enormous saving of fuel, took place shortly before 
the opening of the Suez (Janal. One leaf out of the experience of 
our own firm will serve to exemplify how completely the carrying 
trade of the world was transformed by this invention. A few years 
before the opening of the Suez Canal we built and fitted with the 
new compound engines a steamer intended for the Alexandria trade. 
On her first voyage we found that, with a consumption of fuel loss 
by one-third, she carried five hundred tons more of cargo than a 
steamer previously built for the same trade. Such an economy of 
fuel in proportion to cargo at once pointed to a revolution in the 
carrying trade. It meant that in future all valuable cargoes, at 
least, would be carried in iron steamers, not, as formerly, in wooden 
sailing ships. 
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Since the abolition of the Navigation Laws no shipowners in the 
world have been more energetic or enterprising than the British. 
Great Britain is the greatest iron shipbuilding yard, and also the 
most active machine-shop, in the world. London is the world’s 
financial capital. To a vigorous use of these advantages, and not to 
the construction of the Suez Canal, this country owes the unrivalled 
development of her carrying trade. She has lost the large profits 
derived from her former position as geographical centre of the trade 
between Asia and Europe, but she has found fresh trades and fresh 
industries. Instead of bringing to England cotton and silk from 
India and China to be distributed over Europe, she brings millions of 
quarters of grain grown by her subjects in India to feed her artisans 
at homo. Up to the present lime she has even hold her own in the 
carrying trade between her Indian, possessions and the ports of the 
Mediterranean. Her merchants have now lost many large profits once 
realised by them, but she now has far more manufacturers, merchants, 
and other traders who make moderate incomes. Her political freedom, 
her freedom of trade, her enormous capital, the energy, enterprise, 
and experience of her citizens, have averted the fate which in similar 
circumstances overtook the great marts of mediooval commerce. And 
those beneficent powers will continue to avert that fate so long as 
her manufacturers, merchants, and other tradesmen retain their 
integrity, her mechanical engineers their inventive skill, her artisans 
their intelligence and industry. To these good qualities, and to these 
fortunate circumstances, but not to the making of the Suez Canal, 
she will ow'e her mercantile prosperity. Hud the Canal never been 
made she would have maintained that prosperity as fully and with 
less efibrt. It is, therefore, as absurd for us to say, as it is undesirable 
for foreigners to believe, that by closing the Canal they can ruin the 
commerce of the United Kingdom. 

Then as to the necessity to England of the Suez Canal for the swift 
transport of men and munitions of war to India, it would be most 
valuable, no doubt, in case of mutiny in India unaccompanied by a 
European war. But in case of any war in which a Mediterranean 
State was concerned, I do not for a moment believe that the Canal 
would be available. On this subject I would refer to 3Ir. Caine’s letter 
in the Daily Notes, and to Mr. Norwood’s full and carefully written 
letter to the Times of the 10th of July. In confirmation thereof I 
am advised that there would be no difficulty in building transports 
capable of performing the journey to Bombay by way of the Cape in 
about thirty-one days, only four days more than the time occupied by 
the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company in reaching the 
same destination by way of the Canal. Our present troopships, I 
believe, perform the shorter voyage in about thirty-one days. The 
improved troopships would perform the voyage through the Canal in 
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shorter time, if no danger or impediment lay in their course. But if 
we wore at war with a Mediterranean power, they would be exposed to 
such dangers in passing an enemy’s shores through those narrow seas, 
they would bo so much harassed by gunboats and torpedo-vessels issuing 
from the enemy’s ports, that they would probably have to be placed 
under convoys, which would counteract in point of speed any ad¬ 
vantage to bo gained in going through the Canal. On the other 
hand, whilst we control the high seas, such swift and powerful 
transports would be dangerous to follow and difficult to capture in 
mid-o’cean, where our cruisers would outnumber the cruisers of tho 
enemy, and our ports of refuge would be nearer than theirs. 

These arguments seem to me to have a conclusive bearing on our 
present position. It is not necessary for the protection of our com¬ 
merce, it is not essential to our communication with India, that wo 
should entangle ourselves in a partnership with any single State 
in Europe for the protection of peculiarly English interests. Surely 
the present Government were amply justified in hesitating to inter¬ 
vene in Egypt, in alliance with a single power, at any rate, before 
asking, in the first instance, for the help of a European concert. I 
hope that they will take the first opportunity of liberating them¬ 
selves altogether from the false system engendered by the suspicious 
fears of their predecessors, by a timidity which led to alternate 
displays of rashness and weakness. Such partnerships can lead us 
in the future only where they have led us in the past, into positions 
which no Government, however able or well-disposed, can maintain 
with credit or escape from without either national misunderstandings 
or the sacrifice of British wealth and British lives. That which is 
really a European interest should be provided for by European 
concert. Our experience in the Crimea might have prevented the 
late Government from entering on such a course in conjunction with 
a country whose policy was, and still is, in a state of constant change 
and uncertainty. 


William Rathhone. 
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Thebb is a general conviction in the minds of those who have paid 
any attention to our system of electing representatives in Parliament, 
that some alterations and improvements should be made in it at the 
same time that the suffrage is extended in the counties, a measure 
which the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone stands pledged to attempt to 
carry before the next General Election. But there is no unanimity 
with regard to the nature of the alterations and improvements which 
it would be advisable to introduce. Mr. Hare and the supporters of 
his scheme of representation have now been before the public with 
their panacea for the remedying of our electoral ills since 1857, but 
it cannot be claimed for them that they have made of late years any 
advance in public favour. One of the many reasons why this is so 
lies in the fact that the system lays claim to do a great deal more 
than the mass of the voters who would be affected by its adoption 
really wish. It is as inexpedient to make such a claim us to offer a 
bricklayer a reserved ticket for the grand stand at the Ascot Races. 
He has no desire to become the owner of a white elephant, and much 
prefers to enjoy himself in his own way and among his usual com¬ 
panions. If the electorate consisted of men universally well-educated, 
independent, patriotic, and burning with zeal to propagate their 
views on some particular question, then they would listen to a plan 
which no doubt would effect many of the results which it professes 
to accomplish. But it is idle to blink plain facts. And one particu¬ 
larly plain fact is, that a very large proportion of the electors require 
a good deal of persuasion before they can be induced to vote at all, 
and as the number of voters increases so, ewteris pariOus, will the 
apathy. Every canvasser and practical politician is well aware of 
the difficulty of inducing the supporters of the candidates to vote, 
regardless of the additional proof that is supplied by our knowledge 
that in 1874 24 per cent., and in 1880 20 per cent., of the registered 
electors in the contested constituencies of England and "Wales 
abstained from voting. Another reason arises frojn the vagueness 
of the picture which is drawn of the anomalies of our present mode 
of electing members of Parliament. We are not told what are the 
evils actually existing, but of the evils which mat/ ensue. But, 
historically, the evils vary much at different periods, and are some¬ 
times, as regards the detail of proportional representation, veiy 
nearly nil, and at other times so excessive as to bo a scandal. An 
illustrative instance of each may be given. 

In 1868, of the 355 members for England and Wales who were 
returned after contests, there were 191 Liberals to 164 Conservatives; 
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whereas, since there were 628,489 Liberal voters to 519,363 Con¬ 
servative voters, there ought to have been 194 Liberals to 161 Con¬ 
servatives. Now here, so far as the single question of the proportion 
of Liberal to Conservative representatives is concerned, there is no 
need for reform. No doubt, had Mr. Hare’s scheme been in opera¬ 
tion, the individuals elected might have been other than they were, 
and might have been far better statesmen j on the other hand they 
might not; and the broad result was the same, that the Liberal 
majority in the House was a fair one as compared with the Liberal 
majority in the country, and that a Liberal Cabinet, with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone at its head, was formed for the purpose, among other things, 
of disestablishing the Irish Church and amending the Irish Land 
Laws. 

But in 1874, of the 334 members for England and Wale^ who 
were returned after contests, there were 148 Liberals to 186 Con¬ 
servatives; whereas, since there were 578,383 Liberal voters to 
573,762 Conservative voters, there ought to have been 167 Liberals 
to 167 Conservatives. Now here we have the very unsatisfactory 
result that an actual, though relatively small, majority in the country 
is represented by a very decided minority in Parliament. Such a- 
state of things is, from every point of view, deeply to be deprecated, 
as making an entire mockery of government by Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation. 

As a matter of fact, however, it is highly j)robablc, that as the 
number of electors swells, the result of retaining the existing con¬ 
stituencies and mode of voting will not be that either of 1868 or of 
1874, but of the last General EL ction, that of 1880. In this last 
case, of the 402 members for England and Wales who were returned 
after contests, there were 250 Liberals to 152 Conservatives; whereas, 
since there were 907,771 Liberal voters to 753,474 Conservative 
voters, there ought to have been only 220 Liberals to 182 Conser¬ 
vatives. Hence the majority in the country was represented by a 
relatively excessive majority in the House, and the power of the 
Opposition was unduly lessened. 

Another reason why Mr. Hare’s scheme fails to gain increasing 
popular support is because, as Mr. J. S. Mill stated in his speech in its 
favour in the House of Commons on May 2J, 1867, it looks beyond 
parties, and would give every dissentient opinion an opportunity of 
making itself heard. So much stress has been laid upon this tendency 
of the plan, that there has arisen an idea that under its operation our 
members of Parliament would bo chiefly men possessed by only one 
notion, such as anti-vaccinators, believers in the Claimant, and so on. 
Now, although the representation of the Liberal and Conservative 
parties is not all we have a right to demand from our representative 
system, yet it is necessary for the due carrying on of government by 
a Cabinet in the manner to which the English have been so long 
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used, and whict there is no reason to suppose they have any wish to 
change, that every member should be known to have a general 
feeling either for or against the continued existence of the govern¬ 
ment which is in power. It is quite right that men who attach 
supreme importance to what is at the moment a crotchet should, if 
there are enough of them, have a spokesman of their way of thinking 
in the House ; but it is not desirable llmt men who consider their 
crotchet as of more importance than those matters in which the nation 
at large is interested should be returned to the House. If a man is 
primarily for or against the Government of the day, and is content 
' to allow his grievance to occupy tho second place until, by dint of 
its intrinsic merits or by means of agitation, it has become of su£Q.> 
cient importance to affect the general welfare, it is desirable that he 
should not be excluded from Parliament because he is afflicted with 
what the majority of his countrymen believe at the time to be a craze. 
But I should doubt whether, under any other circumstances, it would 
bo advantageous that extreme opinions should be directly represented. 
Though Mr. Mill, however, claimed that Mr. Haro’s scheme would 
do a great deal more than merely represent parties, and though it is 
likely that it would occasionally result in the return of a member 
representing a constituency unanimous on some one exceptional 
point, yet I am bound to say I believe that that clear-headed thinker, 
Mr. Bagshot, was quite right in the opinion he expresses in his 
Engliah Constitution, that it would result in the election of a set of 
members bound hard and fast with party bands and fetters infinitely 
tighter than now. I refer those who have not already read tho 
reasoning by which this conclusion is established to pages 148—168 
of the second edition of the above work. 

But the greatest drawback to the favourable reception of Mr. 
Hare’s plan lies in the fact that so many men of influence who 
advocate it confess that they have nevqr taken tho trouble to 
investigate, so as to really understand and bo able to explain, the 
details necessary for its working. They usually allege, in the words 
of Mr. Haro in a paper read at tho Manchester Congress of the 
Social Science Association, 1879, that tho mode of computing and 
ultimately appropriating tho votes involves too much detail for 
making clear, in a short compass, that it will be the work of officers 
instructed in their duties, and that it is not a more complicated 
process than the sorting of letters at the General Post Office, and far 
less so than the work performed every day at the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. But it is scarcely to be expected that the average voter will 
be led to think favourably of a plan, tho fairness of which he is asked 
to take on trust. Personally I do not doubt the impartiality of its 
action, but nine voters out of ten, to speak well within the mark, 
cannot help avoiding the suspicion that in shunning Scylla, whose 
pitfalls they know by long experience, they may fall into Charybdis, 
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whose depths are unfathomable. And hence it is not at all surprising 
that the House of Commons declined, on the 27th of last May, by a 
majority of between two and three to one, to appoint a Select Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into, and report upon, the system of election of 
members best calculated to secure the just and complete representation 
of the whole electoral body. 

It is always desirable, before attempting to improve the working 
of any system, to know clearly what are the faults which we wish to 
amend—whether they are so gross as to be no longer endurable with 
safety to the continuance of the system, and whether the alterations 
to be introduced will be so far efficacious as to cause a substantial 
improvement. 

Now it may be fairly assumed that the essential element in a 
system of representation is that the elected members should roughly 
bear the same proportion to each other, with regard to their opinions, 
as those by whom they are chosen. But I have shown in articles in 
the Contemporary Review for October and November, 1880, that this 
first requisite is conspicuously absent in the present system, inasmuch 
as in 1874 and 1880 respectively, the Conservative and Liberal 
majorities in the House of Commons were much in excess of the 
corresponding Conservative and Liberal majorities in the country, 
and in both 1874 and in 1880 the Home Rule electors of Ireland, 
though a minority in their country, were represented by a majority 
of the Irish members of Parliament. And with regard to this point 
Mr. Hare’s system aims at too much and defeats its own end, for it 
professes, and rightly, that if a six hundred and fifty-eighth part of 
those who are possessed of the frauchise are agreed on one man, their 
choice would be confirmed by the election of their candidate. But 
in the present state of political education, and with our system of 
government, such a result, though defensible on abstract grounds of 
justice, is Utopian and needless. As pointed out above, it is to be 
preferred that those candidates should bo elected, who make as their 
first claim on the constituency their general agreement or disagree¬ 
ment with the Cabinet of the day, for otherwise we should bo liable 
to have our House of Commons consist of a large number of sections, 
no one of which being numerically stronger than the sum of all the 
others, it would be impossible to fonn a stable Government. 

A second requisite in a system of representation is that the 
number of unrepresented voters should be a minimum. It is in this 
respect that Mr. Hare’s system claims to approach perfection, and 
that the greatest blot occurs in the existing method. J’he usual 
remedy is sought in a redistribution of seats, although what is by 
some alleged to be the fairest redistribution of seats—namely, equal 
electoral districts returning one member each—would simply aggra¬ 
vate the evil. And I must add that Mr. Hare’s plan is only perfect 
on the face of it, and by the aid of self-delusion. For it assumes 
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that every elector will vote for a list of candidates, and will be equally 
well satisfied whether his vote is cast for the first or last on his list. 
As a matter of fact, however, a voter, if he really did as he wished, 
would vote for only one man, probably either one of the leading 
national men of his party, or some local candidate in whose success he 
took an interest. The other names on his list would, in practice, bo 
supplied to him by the wire-pullers of his own side, and he would 
adopt them only as a pis-alkr; or, if he were independent, would be 
entirely omitted. And thus the certain effect which it is claimed is 
given to the vote of every elector is only nominal and superficial. 

A third requisite in a system of representation is that it should 
be of such a nature as to encourage voters to take an interest in the 
election of their members. Here the present mode of distributing 
the franchise notoriously fails, as there aro always many constituencies 
where no contests take place, owing to tho belief that the one side 
or the other possesses so substantial a majority as to make it use¬ 
less to attempt to contest their supremacy. But it is claimed for 
Mr. Hare’s system that it would get rid of the apathy of multitudes 
who, from tho consciousness of tho probability of their votes being 
thrown away, or their indifference to tho candidates offered to their 
choice, do not now vote at all. This claim I am rather inclined to 
doubt, for with experience at every general election lists of candi¬ 
dates to be voted for would be issued from head-quarters in London 
to every voter throughout the country with instructions that, if he 
wished his party to be successful, ho must vote “ the ticket; ” and 
tho result would be the same as in America, that large numbers of 
voters, and those not the least capable of giving an intelligent 
opinion on political matters, would abstain from polling altogether. 

And now, having shown tho nature of the faults in tho present 
system of electing our members of Parliament, and how tho only 
prominent suggested amendment compares in those respects, I must 
add that in addition to the objections to Mr. Hare’s scheme which 
I have mentioned incidentally, it is scarcely likely that the great 
mass of voters will ever consent to so great an alteration at once. 
We aro all of us more or less wedded to that to which we have 
been accustomed, and the natural frame of mind of Englishmen 
when they are asked to substitute a plan which is alleged to contain 
so many perfections, is to take refuge in tho retort that it is “ im¬ 
practicable.” And in this case they are not unreasonable to say so, 
when we find Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear, writing in the character of 
'* one whoso profession is to understand and interpret Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, and who has happened himself to be the draftsman of some 
consolidation statutes of extensive and difficult branches of the law,” 
says of it in an article entitled “ Practical Considerations on the 
Bepresontation of Minorities,” which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review for February 15,1866, that ” Mr. Hare’s plan, embodied in 
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a draft Bill, is exceedingly ingenious and complete, but I confess 
that, after a great many hours of patimit study, I have failed to 
satisfy myself that I Mly understand it." How can Smith and 
Jones be expected to believe in the working of a measure which an 
experienced expert confesses himselfnmable to comprehend P 

But does it follow because the present system is full of anomalies, 
and the hitherto chief proposal for its amendment is impracticable, 
that therefore we must sit down in despair and let bad alone without 
any further attempt to make it better ? No ; and I venture to think 
that with the aid of two changes, one in the direction of simplicity 
and relating to the detail of voting, the other relating to the choice 
of members, and both of them perfectly easy of comprehension and 
involving no abstruse details, that we may obtain many of the 
advantages of Mr. Haro’s scheme, and at the same time throw no 
obstacle in the way of its ultimate adoption, if it should be thought 
desirable. 

The first change which I would suggest consists in restricting 
every voter to the power to give one vote in each of the constituencies, 
if more than one, in which he has a right to poll. This alteration, 
whether it be beneficial or otherwise, is certainly not impracticable ; 
nor do I think it can be called fanciful. At any rate, it is less 
fanciful than our existing method, which allows a man, if he is 

qualified for Lichfield, to vote for only one candidate; if he is 

qualified for Leicester, to vote for two candidates; and if he is 

qualified for London (City) to vote for three candidates. 

The second and only other change which I would suggest consists 
in returning to Parliament not, as now, those candidates who are 
successful in polling the majority of votes for their constituencies, 
but those candidates who are successful in polling the majority of 
votes in their country. In other words, I would look upon a con¬ 
test for seats in Parliament as if it were a school examination in 
which the candidates were the competing boys, the number of votes 
polled for each candidate was the number of marks gained by each 
boy, and the number of seats allotted was the number of prizes. 
And thus, in England and Wales the 493, in Ireland the 105, and in 
Scotland the 60, candidates who obtained the greatest number of 
votes in their several countries would be returned as members, and 
would correspond to the successful prize bovs in the school examina¬ 
tion. As in the former case, this alteration, however it is viewed, 
cannot be labelled impracticable; nor, again, do I think it can be 
styled fanciful. At all events it is less fanciful than our existing 
system, which precludes a candidate who has obtained the support 
of 16,701 voters in Lambeth from being returned, while the success¬ 
ful candidate for Marlborough obtained the support of only 333 
voters. Indeed, to return to the illustration just given, our present 
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practice i^semblea that of an ezaminer who, having 1,200 boys 
to examine, of whom 600 are to receive prizes, should ftTa.TniTifl 
40 every day for a month, and give 20 prizes every day to the 20 
boys who obtained the most marks on that day, inst^d of awarding 
the 600 prizes to the 600 boys who obtained the most marks. Surely 
the former procedure would justly be called the more fanciful of 
the two. 

Of course I am bound to give strong prim& fade grounds for my 
belief that if these changes were carried into effect, the anomalies of 
our present system of representation would be greatly lessened. I 
do not think there is much di65.calty in doing this, because it must 
be borne in mind that the analysis which follows is based on statistics 
furnished by our present method, and which are necessarily, there¬ 
fore, much less favourable to the proposed method than would be 
statistics furnished under the action of the system advocated. 

Let me first state my scheme in short in the following words. 
Let each voter in a constituency he entitled to give one vote, and one vote 
only, to any one and no more of the candidates for the representation of 
his constituency, and let, in England the 493, in Ireland the 
105, and in Scotland the 60, candidates who obtain the greatest number 
of votes in their respective countries be returned as members. As I 
do not propose to in any way interfere with the present consti¬ 
tuencies, of course the numbers 493, 105, and 60 must be corre¬ 
spondingly diminished by the numbers of members, if any, returned 
unopposed in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; although, as shown 
subsequently, it is highly improbable that any, of at any rate the 
smallest constituencies, would be uncontested. 

By way, then, of example, which will be easily understood, I 
will first show how the plan would work practically, by considering 
the case of the forty constituencies in Scotland, which at the last 
General Election were contested by Liberals and Conservatives, and 
in which the electors had only one vote, and I will then proceed to 
discuss the features disclosed by the analysis, and state the grounds 
on which it is claimed for the proposed system that though not 
theoretically perfect, it is as practically perfect as the human nature 
of voters will allow; much more approaching to perfection than the 
present system in all essential points ; and one which there is no 
difficulty in adopting, whether or not our present constituencies be 
arranged afresh, whether or not the county franchise be extended 
by assimilating it to the borough franchise, whether or not the 
expenses of candidates are defrayed personally or out of the public 
purse, whether or not the ballot be retained, and whether or not 
the use of voting papers bo introduced. 

In the following table the groups of voters in the constituencies 
printed in italics are not represented in the alternative plan. 

s 2 
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TABLE 1. 

Gkoots or VoTEBS BEPBESBirria) Gboots or Votbes befbesentbi> 

UNDBE THE PBESBNT PbAE OKDER THE PROPOSED PZiAH. 



Liberal. Toiy. 


Xibeial. Torv- 

1. Aberdeen 

, 7,606 


1. Aberdeen .. 

, 7,605 


2. Hawick Burghs 

3,618 


2. Hawick Burghs .. 

, 3,318 


3. Greenock 

3,361 


3. Greenock .. 

3,331 


4. Kilmarnock District 

t 3,320 


4. Kilmarnock District 

b 3,320 


5. Falkirk Burghs 

3,270 


6. Falkirk Burghs 

3,270 


6. Perthshire .. 

2,964 


6. Aberdeen 


3,139 

7. Stirling District .. 

2,906 


7. Perthshire . . 

2,964 


8. Renfrewshire 

2,815 


8. Stirling District .. 

2,906 


9. Kirkcaldy District .. 

2,768 


9. Renfrewshire 

2,815 


10. Edinburgh and St. 



10. Kirkcaldy District 

2,763 


Andrew’s Universi¬ 



11. Edinburgh and St. 



ties . 

2,622 


Andrew’s Universi¬ 



11. Glasgow and Aber¬ 



ties . 

2,622 


deen Universities . . 


2,520 

12. Glasgow and Aber¬ 



12. Fifeshiro 

2,421 


deen Universities .. 


2,520 

13. Aberdeenshire (W.) 

2,.390 

j 

13. Perthshire .. 

i 

2,474 

14. Perth 

2,315 


14. Edinburgh and St. 

1 

j 


1 6. Ayr District 

2,303 


Andrew’s Universi¬ 



16. Elgin Burghs 

2,082 


ties .. 


2,448 

17. Ayrshire (S.) 


1,830 

15. Fifeshire .. 

2,421 


18. Lanarkshire (S.) ..i 

1,808 


16. Aberdeenshire (W.) 

2,390 


19. Dumfries District . . 

1,700 


17. Renfrewshire 


2,341 

20. Ayrshire (N.) 


1,636 

18. Perth 

2,315 


21. Stirlingshire 

1,606 


19. Ayr District 

2,303 


22. Edinburgh Coimty.. 

1,579 

1 

20. Oreenoek 


2,161 

23. Dumfries-shire 

1,677 


21. Glasgow <k Aberdeen 



24. Argyloshire.. 

1,437 


Universities. . 

2,139 


25. Dumbartonshire .. 


1,333 

22. Elgin Burghs 

2,082 


26. Clackmannan Kin¬ 



23. Kiitnamock District 


2,005 

ross ,. 

1,130 


24. Ayrshire (S.) 


1,830 

27. Kincardineshire 

1,037 


25. Lanarkshire (S.) 

1,808 


28, Haddington District 

1,019 


26. Dumfries District.. 

1,700 


29. Kirkcudbrightshire . . 

982 


27. Ayrshire (N.) 


1,636 

30. Berwickshire 

939 


28. Stirlingshire 

1,606 


31. Orkneys 

896 


29. Ayrshire (S.) 

1,583 


32. Boxhurghshire 

839 


30. Ayrshire {N.) 

1,581 


33. Inverness-shire 


808 

31. Edinburgh County 

1,579 


34. Wigtonshire .. 


768 

32. Dumfrios-shire 

1,377 

1 

33. Linlithgowshire 

747 


33. Dumfries-shire 


1,605 ! 

36. Cathness-shire 

686 


34. Argyleshire 

1,457 

1 

37. Wigton District 

660 


35. Lanarkshire (S.) .. 


1,430 

38. Buteshire 

668 


36. Ayr District 


1,420 

39. Peebles and Selkirk .. 

616 


37. Kilmarnock District 

1,384 


40. Haddingtonshire 


469 

38. Fifeshire .. 


1,373 




39. Edinburgh County ,. 


1,368 




40 Dumbartonshire . . 


1,333 

Totals .. . . ( 

36,221 

9,364 

Totals . . ..' 

32,859 i 

28,983 


Hence under the present plan 66,221 Liberal voters are repre¬ 
sented by 33 members, and 9,364 Tory voters by 7 members; while 
under the proposed plan, 62,859 Liberal voters would be represented 
by 25 members, and 28,983 Tory voters by 15 members. Moreover, 
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while under the present plan each Liberal member represents on 
an average 2,007 voters, and each Tory member 1,338 voters; each 
Liberal member would, under the proposed plan, represent 2,514 
voters, and each Tory member 1,932 voters. 

In the following table the groups of voters in the constituencies 
printed in italics are represented in the alternative plan. 

TABLE n. 


OaOTJI'S OP VoTEBS UITBEPBESENTED 


UNDER THE Present Plan. 


liiberal. 

Tory. 

1. Aberdeen 


3,139 

2. Perthabire . . 


2,474 

3. Edinhro' and St. An¬ 



drew's Universities .. 


2,448 

4. Benfrewshire 


2,341 

5. Oremock 


2,161 

<5. Qlasgow and Aberdeen 



Universities . . 

2,139 


7. Kilmarnock District 


2,005 

8. Ayrshire (Sf.) 

1,683 


9. Ayrshire (N.) 

1,581 


10. Dumfriesshire 


1,505 

11. Lanarkshire (S.) 


1,430 

12. Ayr District 


1,420 

13. Kihnnrnoch District 

1,384 

• 

14. Fi/eshire 


1,373 

15. Edinburgh County . . 


1,,368 

16. Lumbartoushiro .. 

1,324 


17. Stirlingshire 


1,246 

J8. Argyleshire. . 


1,191 

19. Falkirk Bui'ghs 


1,140 

20. Aberdoeiishiro (W.) 


1,042 

21. Kirkcudbrightshiro 


961 

22. Duinfrios District .. 


872 

23. lloxburghshiro 


849 

24. Inrernoss-shiro 

779 


25. I'crth 


774 

26. Elgin Burghs 


764 

27. Wigtonshire 

722 


28. Berwickshire 


671 

29. Wigton District 


038 

30. Haddington District 


607 

31. Hawick Burghs 


553 

32. Buteshire .. 


551 

33. Orkneys 


518 

34. Kincardinoshiro 


500 

35. Peebles and Selkirk 


484 

30. Clackmannan & Kin¬ 



ross .. 


468 

37. Haddingtonshire .. 

423 


38. Oaitbness-shire 


359 

39. Linlithgowshire .. 


256 

40. Stirling District . . 


132 

41. Kirkcaldy District.. 


59 

42. Dumfries District .. 


54 

Totals 

9,937 36,353 


Grouts of Voters unrepresented 
uiTOER THE Proposed Plan. 


Liberal. 

’Seay. 

1. Dumbartonshire .. 

1,324 


2. Stirlingshire 


1,246 

3. Argyleshire 

4. Clademannan Kin¬ 


1,191 

ross . . 

1,150 


S.* Falkirk Burghs .. 


1,140 

6. Aberdeenshire (W.) 


1,042 

7. Kincardineshire 

1,037 


8. Haddington District 

1,019 


9. Kirkcudbrightshire. . 

982 


10. Kirkcudbrightshire 


961 

11. Berwickshire 

939 


12. Orkneys 

896 

872 

13. Dumfries District. . 


14. Jtoxburghshire 

859 

849 

15. Roxburghshire 


16. Inverness-shire 


808 

17. Tnverness-shire .. 

779 


18. Perth 


774 

19. Wigtonshire 


768 

20. Elgin Burghs 

747 

764 

21. Linliihgoivshire 


22. Wigtonshire 

722 


23. Caithnessshire 

686 


24. Berwickshire 


671 

25. Wigton District 

650 

638 

26. Wigton District .. 


27. Haddington District 


607 

28. Buteshire .. 

568 


29. Hawick Burghs .. 


553 

30. Buteshire .. 


551 

31. Orkneys .. 

516 

518 

32. Peebles and Selkirk 


33. Kincardineshire .. 


500 

34. Peebles and Selkirk 


484 

35. Haddingtonshire .. 

36. Clackmannan and 


469 

Kinross 


468 

37. Haddingtonshire .. 

425 

359 

38. Caitbnesa-sbiro 


39. Linlitbgow.shiro .. 


256 

40. Stirling District .. 


132 

41. Kirkcaldy District 


59 

42. Dumfries District.. 


54 

Totals 

!l3,299 

6,734 
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Now with regard to the essential element in a system of fair 
representation, that the elected members should substantially bear 
the same proportion to each other with regard to their opinions as 
those by whom they are chosen, it will be observed that in the group 
of constituencies treated in the above tables, since there are 76,158 
Liberal voters to 45,717 Tory voters, there would, under a perfect 
system of representation, be 25 Liberal to 15 Tory members. But as 
a matter of fact there are 33 Liberal to 7 Tory members. Now 
while it cannot be claimed for the proposed system that it Mcmanly 
embodies the principle of proportionate representation, it wiU 
certainly approximate much more closely to it than the present 
system; and it docs so happen, as a happy coincidence, that in the 
case under consideration there would be exactly 25 Liberal to 15 
Tory members. 

As regards the second requisite in a system of representation, that 
the number of unrepresented voters should be a minimum, it 
necessarily follows, and it is clear to any one having an ordinary 
knowledge of arithmetic, that, with the existing constituencies and 
proposed mode of voting, the system advocated mathematically 
conforms to this essential. And, as a matter of fact, under tho 
present plan, 13 per cent, of the Liberal voters, 79 per cent, of the 
Tory voters, and 38 per cent, of tho total voters are unrepresented; 
while, under the proposed plan, 17 per cent, of the Liberal voters, 
37 per cent, of the Tory voters, and only 25 per cent, of the total 
voters would be unrepresented. 

A third recommendation of a system of representation is that it 
should be of such a nature as to encourage contests. Under the 
present plan of a bare majority in a constituency being able to 
deprive the minority, however large, of all share in the representation, 
it necessarily follows that a degi-oe of lethargy is induced in those 
districts where opinion is believed, however erroneously, to pre¬ 
ponderate on either side. Thus, in both 1874 and 1880, there were 
practically 31 constituencies in England and Wales, returning 
56 members, in which there were no contests. But, under the 
proposed plan, it may be presumed that there would be contests 
in every constituency, and for these reasons. First, in the large 
constituencies there would be contests, because the minority would 
know that they had every chance of returning a member, although 
they might be numerically largely outvoted by their opponents. 
Thus, for instance, while under the present system it seems hopeless 
that in Aberdeen, with its 7,505 Liberal voters and 3,139 Tory 
voters, there should be any attempt to return a Tory at the next 
election, yet under the proposed plan these 3,139 Tory voters would 
Mand sixth on the list of the forty successful groups of voters, and 
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rightly bo. What possible reason can there be that a group of Tory 
voters, because they happen to live in Haddingtonshire and out¬ 
number by 469 to 425 their Liberal opponents, should have a 
member allotted to them, while a group of 3,139 Tory voters living 
in Aberdeen should be unrepresented ? I venture to say there is 
none, unless we adopt the words of Pope and affirm that in spite of 
pride, in erring reason’s spite, one truth is clear, whatever is, is 
right. Fortunately, however, even this reason would disappear 
should the proposed plan become the actual practice. If it be urged 
that the proposed plan would deprive Haddingtonshire of its 
member, the reply is obvious that the objection is a merely senti¬ 
mental one. Haddingtonshire and Aberdeen are purely arbitrary 
divisions; and if the voters of Haddingtonshire and other like small 
constituencies wish to bo directly i;epresented, they must petition to 
be thrown into a neighbouring constituency so as to render the 
resulting electorate sufficiently important to be able to return a 
member. Surely it is more just than 469 electors in Haddington¬ 
shire should be unrepresented than 3,139 in Aberdeen ? Secondly, 
in the small constituencies there would be contests, because although 
the minority would know that they themselves could not return a 
member, they would hope that the majority would be reduced to 
such small dimdnsions that it also would fail to obtain one, and the 
negative gain would be just as much worth fighting for as the 
positive one. Thus the 484 Tory voters of Peebles and Selkirk 
would insist upon a contest with the knowledge that the 516 Liberal 
voters would be unable to obtain a member. Hence we should at 
every general election be able to gauge, much more thoroughly than 
now, the real feeling of the country. 

It may be objected that I stand convicted of practically proposing 
a large measure of disfranchisement, inasmuch as out of the forty 
constituencies treated of in Tables I. and II., fifteen would, under 
the proposed plan, have no members. Ho doubt this is so, and it is 
really one of the merits of the proposed system that it has such 
an effect. Every one admits that a large measure of disfranchisement 
is necessary, but the difficulties of carrying one and of fixing a hard 
and fast line are so great as to be almost insuperable. How in the 
proposed plan every disfranchisement is voluntary on the part of 
some of the constituency, and it is not necessarily permanent. More¬ 
over, I see no reason why after the equalisation of the borough and 
county franchises, all these small constituencies should not spon¬ 
taneously seek for and obtain incorporation in some neighbouring 
constituency, and as a matter of convenience, there would be no 
objection to each county being a constituency in itself. To tho 
remark that in such a case Middlesex would return an enormous 
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number of candidates, I can only say, Why not ? The House of 
Commons is not, or ought not to be, called upon to discuss local 
matters; and whether a man lives in Marylcbone or in Marlborough 
his vote on imperial issues is prim& facie equally to be regarded. 
And it is a mathematical truism to assert that under the proposed 
plan every group of voters in any constituency numbering its pro¬ 
portionate part of the electorate would be able to return a member. 
Consequently no constituency would be disfranchised except for the 
very good reason that it contained no group of voters sufficiently 
large to be counted among the successful 493, or 105, or GO, as the 
case might be. 

The above tables, and some of the remarks upon them, have 
already appeared in a pamphlet entitled “ A Practical Scheme of 
Fair Eepresentation,” which has been privately circulated among 
some of those who are known to take an interest in the subject, 
lleplies in criticism of it were invited, and I have obtained the per¬ 
mission of their authors to the publication of those which follow, a 
permission for which I bog here to express my grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments. 

Lord Derby writes: “No fancy scheme for distributing the 
franchise such as that suggested by you has, in my belief, a chance 
of public acceptance.” 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., writes: “ The title of your pam¬ 
phlet is “ A Practical Scheme of Fair Representation,” and it is 
evident that on the word “ practical ” you desire to be judged. But 
what does this word mean ? You accept the statements of Mr. Boyd 
Einnear and others that Mr. Hare’s scheme is impracticable ; and in 
one sense that judgment on it is trr.o, but in another sense it is not. 
“ Impracticable ” may mean something that could not be worked 
through defects in its machinery, or something that you could not 
get people to work. Mr. Hare’s scheme would, as I believe, work 
with smoothness and simplicity if you could stimulate public opinion 
so as to give it a trial; but this is not as yet to be hoped for. There 
is a great obstacle of stupidity, a greater obstacle of laziness, and a 
third, perhaps the greatest of all, of self-interest opposed to the trial. 
Ordinary minds are puzzled to follow out the scheme; others turn 
away from the labour; others (especially M.P.’s who, as such, have 
already got a foothold, if not a secure one) see that it would set free 
the representation of the electorate, and many of them are not sure 
what would be their fate under its operation. Now these objections 
appear to me to apply with almost as much force to your proposal as 
to Mr. Harems plan. I see and admit that it is ‘ practical,’ i.e. that 
it could be worked, but I do not think you will succeed in persuading 
an adequate number of M.P.’s to give it a trial. The ardour for 
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reform inside the House of Commons is not great, and the mass of 
members would be well content to let things go on as they are 
going. It is true that whenever a Beform Bill becomes imminent 
and serious, plans that are now regarded as hopeless will be exa¬ 
mined in a practical spirit and perhaps adopted; but this will not go 
very far. I have therefore been for some time of opinion that what 
we should try for is the adoption of the system of proportional 
representation within comparatively limited areas. .... I 
repeat that your scheme is quite ‘practical,* and it is simpler than 
Mr. Hare's, but I do not think it will soon have a chance of being 
adopted. The single element of imcertainty is too vast. Consider 
Manchester. It now returns three members, but no one could guess 
beforehand how many might be declared elected through Manchester 
votes (not improbably as many as twenty), while there would be a 
corresponding uncertainty at the other end of the scale how many 
boroughs would drop out altogether.” 

Mr. Courtney’s views as to the obstacles in the way of every sug¬ 
gested reform in the matter of electoral representation are expressed 
with such clearness and force, that not one word can be said against 
them. But the uncertainty to which he alludes is, I fancy, a 
chimera. There is not much doubt that Manchester would return 
within one or two members the number denoted by the expression 

of 493, where 61,000 is the number of registered electors 
2,600,000 ^ 

in Manchester, 2,500,000 is the number of registered electors in 
England and Wales, and 493 is the number of members returned 
by England and Wales. This number it will be found is twelve. 
As to the small boroughs, it has been already shown that they would 
voluntarily petition to be thrown into the surrounding county con¬ 
stituencies, and thus cause a very desirable redistribution of seats. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., writes: “Your proposed plan 
has much to recommend it, but I see no chance of it, or any similar 
arrangement, being adopted in this country.” 

Mr. Walter Morrison writes: “ Tho ‘ one vote * system is no 
doubt the most logical. But, as far as I can see, there is this great 
objection to your plan. From time to time some statesman is, it 
may be only for a time, tho popular idol. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone 
would undoubtedly have received an overwhelming majority of votes 
of the Liberals in any constituency for which he stood, unless indeed 
the caucus should succeed in becoming as despotic here as in 
America. Suppose there were 20,000 Liberals in Leeds, and 10,000 
Conservatives. Then probably 19,000 Liberals would have insisted 
on voting for Mr. Gladstone. Tho Tories would run two dr three 
respectable average popular local men. They would have no great 
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difficulty in getting their men to split their votes pretty equally, 
and Mr. Gladstone's immense popularity would waste much of his 
power and be an actual source of weakness. The larger the con¬ 
stituencies (and I think your plan would soon result in counties 
forming the general limit of constituencies) the more marked would 
this defect become. Of course the complications of Hare’s plan 
turn on his method of preventing this waste of votes.” 

The opinion has already been expressed that this alleged preven¬ 
tion of waste of votes is illusory, and Liberals and Tories being 
equally capable of organization, there is no doubt that if the Con¬ 
servatives of Leeds could be induced to split their votes pretty 
equally, the Liberals would likewise do so. If nothing else would 
teach them, defeat would; while in any case the correspondingly 
popular Conservative statesmen would suffer in the same degree. 

Alfred Frisbv, 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The bombardment of Alexandria will prove to have set a lasting 
historic mark on the current month. Events have marched with 
such astonishing rapidity that it is hard to realise that less than 
throe weeks ago European observers still hoped that Arabi would 
peaceably obey the Sultan’s commands to report himself at Constanti¬ 
nople, that Turkish troops would restore order, and that the authority 
of the Khedive would speedily be re-established. That sanguine 
forecast has been so rapidly clouded over, that we almost forget that 
men ever believed in it. The great body of Europeans had made 
their escape from Alexandria, and the decisions of the Conference 
were awaited with doubtful expectation, just as happened in the case 
of a similar Conference held in the same city at the end of 1876. In 
the course of two or three days a sudden and 'violent change came 
over the whole situation. It was perceived that in spite of remon¬ 
strances from the British Admiral, of injunctions to desist from tho 
Sultan, and of disclaimers on his own part, Arabi was mounting 
more guns and strengthening his forts. As every step in this trans¬ 
action will be abundantly criticized for a long time to come, it is 
worth while to enumerate the various stages, as they have been 
described by Lord Granville himself. The erection of earthworks 
had ceased on June 6th, but on July 1st the Admiral reported that it 
was proposed to sink stone barges and to bar the channel. Arabi 
had at the same time compelled the Khedive to ask the Sultan to 
vrithdraw a former prohibition to strengthen the fortifications. The 
Admiral then (July 3rd) informed the Military Commandant that he 
would prevent any attempt to bar the channel, and that if work were 
resumed on the earthworks, or any fresh guns mounted, he would 
destroy the earthworks and silence the batteries. Nevertheless on 
July 5th two more guns were mounted on the sea defences, and other 
warlike preparations were made. In reply to another remonstrance 
from the Admiral, it was stated that no works were going on. On 
July 9th he found that guns were being mounted on one of the forts 
commanding the new port. At this point Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
decided that the process was no longer a harmless pastime from 
which his ships had nothing to fear. He sent word (July 10th) that 
unless the forts were temporarily surrendered for the purpose of 
being disarmed, he would open fire within twenty-four hours. 

A few hours before the expiration of the time thus given for a pacific 
solution, the mcn-of-war of the other Powers, including France, 
steamed out of the bay, and Great Britain was left to act alone. On 
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tho morning of July 11th, exactly a month after the massacre, the 
English ships opened fire. The attack was directed against the 
batteries on the northern face and on the south-western works 
at the same time. The guns on the fortifications replied, and 
were kept at work with skill and tenacity until sunset. “ The 
Egyptians,” says Admiral Seymour, “ fought with determined 
bravery, replying to the hot fire poured into their forts from our 
heavy guns until they must have been quite decimated.” At the 
end of the day most of the hostile works had been destroyed, 
and most of the forts reduced to silence. The next morning 
(July 12th) the ships prepared to renew the bombardment, for it was 
discovered that at least one battery on the sea-front was being 
repaired. After two or three shots had been fired, the Egyptians 
hoisted a flag of truce, and for an hour or two it was supposed that 
all was now over. It was speedily discovered that the flag oi truce 
was only a device for gaining time. While negotiations were going 
on between the commandant of the city and Admiral Seymour’s 
representative, Arabi marched out his forces in complete order, 
and took up a position some miles on the lino to Cairo. This was not 
found out until the evening, and when night came on, a terrible spec¬ 
tacle broke upon the sight. The city was on fire, and all through 
the dark hours columns of mingled flame and lurid smoke ascended 
into the sky. The dreadful canopy covered a wild scene of massacre 
and pillage. On the morning of July 14th—a memorable date in 
the history of France and of Europe—the British Admiral steamed 
into tho harbour, and landed a party to take possession of Bas-el-Tin. 

The city was still given over to plunder, conflagration, and 
murder. In the evening a purty of blue-jackets landed with a 
Gatling gun, and cleared some of tho streets of the Arabs who were 
setting fire to the houses and putting tho town to sack. Tho next 
day the English were aided in the work of police, first by a party of 
American marines, and afterwards by parties from the men-of-war of 
France, Germany, Bussia, and Greece. In a few hours there was a 
report that Arabi was returning, and upon this tho men of tho four 
nationalities last named retired. The English and tho Americans 
remained. It was not until the evening of the I8th, or a week after 
the opening of tho attack, that something like order was restored to 
the city. The Khedive, whose life had been in great jeopardy while 
the bombardment was going on, was again in comparative safety in 
his palace. Ho asked for, or acquiesced in, the surrender of the police 
of the city to Admiral Seymour. 

Such is a brief abstract of the circumstances of this memorable event. 
Alexandria is a name that strikes the historic imagination, clothed 
as it is with some of tho most potent associations of the past. But 
it is only a site. The actual city w’as entirely modern, and without 
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special interest or attraction of its own. It was populous, and the 
centre of many wealthy and important establishments. The loss of 
life during the conflagration seems to have been inconsiderable in 
comparison with the number of those who fled from it after the 
massacres a month before. The destruction of property has been 
very great, but wealth suddenly and violently consumed in this way 
often replaces itself with a rapidity that is a standing paradox to 
the economist. No monumental piles, no great libraries, no remains 
of the art or the history of other ages have been lost to the world by 
this sombre incident. Its ultimate bearings are extremely import* 
ant, but in themselves their importance is not different from those 
of any other great and violent catastrophe of war. The questions 
which we have to ask ourselves about the bombardment of Alexandria 
are the same in kind as ought to be asked about any other military 
operation. Was the action, whicK led to results so much more 
disastrous than were over intended, legitimate ? Was it just ? Was 
it part of a wise and defensible policy ? 

No one who reads the official documents attentively will deny that 
there was much to be said, both now and at other times in these 
difficult transactions, for temporising and conciliatory methods. 
“Make no mistake,” says the Italian Agent to his Government 
(June 15th); “at the first news of an armed intervention, oven 
exclusively Turkish, all the colonists will fall victims to a fanaticism 
which has no longer any limits.” Sir E. Malet repeatedly presses, 
as for that matter ho had been doing for months past, the inoppor¬ 
tuneness, unless we were strong enough to crush opposition, of 
provoking a collision, and he intimates plainly that a collision w’ould 
possibly be the result of preventing the armament of the earthworks. 
8o deeply was Sir E. Malet impressed by the strain of the situation, 
that he telegraphed to Lord Granville on June 15th, in language 
of extraordinary but well justified imperativeness, that “ it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that something should bo done.” To show his sense 
of the urgency of finding some better means of coping with the 
danger than ironclad demonstrations of moral force, he even proposes 
a plan of his own:— 

“ In this state of things I have ventured to suggest to the Khedive this 
morning that his Highness should convoke the Chamber of Notables, and ask 
for an expression of tbo wishes of the country, with the view of laying them 
before the Conference. The Chamber would probably, in that case, submit a 
draft Constitution to tho Khedive, and I think that the prospect of attaining a 
Constitution would bring about a union between tho Notables and tho Military 
party, and at the same time lead co on apparent reconciliation with the Khedive. 
While tho Constitution is being considered by tbo Conference, all would be 
quiet; and, considering tho extreme complexity of the situation, some such 
rallying point as a Constitution would be of great service. The watchwords of 
the Military chiefs are ‘ Patriotism ’ and ‘ Law,* and although they do not 
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seom to understand the real meaning of these words, I believe that they might 
be induced to retire if a Constitution were granted by the Ehodive. 

“ His Highness was not unfavourable to the idea.’” 

Lord Oranvillo did not assent, but his refusal is not accompanied 
by his reasons for it. It was this same sense of the urgency of the 
Khedive coming to terms with the military chiefs, lest the lives of 
30,000 Europeans should be put in peril, that made the Austrian and 
German Consuls press the Khedive to accept the Raghib Ministry 
(June 16th). Whatever other motives may have been present besides, 
there is no reason to doubt that the foreign Consuls were correct in 
saying “that their object in urging the formation of a Ministry is to 
gain time and prevent a massacre, while the political question is being 
decided by the Conference.” A day or two before this Sir E. 
Malet had telegraphed to the British Admiral a warning from the 
Khedive, that “ if men land from the ships, or the garrison appre¬ 
hends hostile action, there will be a general conflagration through¬ 
out the country.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the view has been taken on two 
sides that the bombardment was precipitate. This is said by those 
who argue that wo ought from the first to have stood entirely aloof, 
and to have left Arabi and the Khedive to settle their own terms 
with one another. It is said also by the politicians at the opposite 
pole, who insist that the military chiefs ought to be crushed; 
who had made merry over the inaction of the fleets, but who now, 
becoming wise after the event, proclaim that no risks should have 
been run until ten thousand men were in readiness at Malta. “ It 
would have been far better,” said some, “ to have retired our fleet a 
month ago, and left the Khedive to make his own terms with Arabi, 
than to have adopted the course we have taken, and then paused in 
it.” The Government had not, in fact, made sufficient allowance 
for the violence of the sentiment, whether we call it fanaticism or 
patriotism, that had been aroused. They could not expect that 
troops which had been so badly beaten in Abyssinia, which had 
behaved with so little spirit when led by the Turks against the 
Russians in 1877, and which had excited such lively contempt in 
Crete, that their enemies felt ashamed of killing them, as if they 
were flies or sheep, should display the stubborn valour that provoked 
the admiration of the fleet on the 11th of July. So great is the 
transformation which a strong impulse of faith or patriotism is 
capable of working. On the other hand, the Government could not 
expect that a patriotic leader would deliberately release convicts and 
encourage incendiarism and massacre among the people of Alex¬ 
andria, without any pretence, as Lord Granville justly says, that 
such action would be injurious to the military strength of those with 

(1) Egyft, No. 11, p. 74.. 
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whom they were contending; or that he would make an equally 
cruel attempt to destroy by thirst the whole population of Alexandria, 
without inflicting any injury on the scddiers and sailors opposed to 
them. 

That the bombardment was justifiable in itself, apart from its 
political effects, cannot be seriously denied. International law, say 
the books, considers the right of self-preservation as prior and para¬ 
mount to that of territorial inviolability, and where they conflict, 
justifies the former at the expense of the latter. “ We have stated,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “ in the most distinct and categorical language, 
that we are fighting for the security of her Majesty's fleet, which was 
menaced by a continuous and deliberate course, denied, biit still 
steadily pursued, of erecting fortifications, which might have arrived 
at a point which we could not limit or define, and which would have 
been a serious danger.” It is clear •that this was so. So far back as 
June 3rd, Sir B. Seymour telegraphs to the Admiralty that “ batteries 
apparently for mortars are going up fast: matters becoming serious.” 
It was pretended, and words were even put into the Khedive’s 
mouth to the effect, that only certain necessary repairs were being 
executed on old works. But Sir E. Malct was obliged to report that 
fresh fortifications were being erected and armed, facing the port, 
where no previous fortifications existed. Kew guns (July 8th) were 
being placed on new earthworks. New pits were being dug all 
along the south side of the harbour, to be used either for riflemen or 
for artillery, and directly commanding the English men-of-war. It 
would bo easy to multiply the evidence. If the policy of crushing 
the military chiefs was wrong, then the bombardment as an incident 
of such a policy was wrong also. But if it was necessary ultimately 
to quell the resistance of the military chiefs, it would have been 
folly either to permit the continuance of works that endangered the 
fleet, or to withdraw the fleet, in order to leave the enemy free to 
strengthen means of resistance which we should after all be com¬ 
pelled to overcome. 

It is easy to say that the fleet ought not to have been where it 
was. We are at one with those who regret that the fleet was sent 
into Egyptian waters in May. Events have shown that this was on 
act of miscalculation. But it was an act perfectly justifiable in 
itself. Mr. Gladstone put this unanswerably. “ We sent ships to 
Alexandria,” he said, “ in pursuance of a practice well established, 
that when there is serious danger to the subjects of the Government 
in a foreign country, it endeavours to afford them at least the means 
of refuge through its naval forces, and that was the meaning and 
justification of the sending of the ships in the first place.” If this 
was perfectly natural and justifiable, it is idle to contend that the 
massacre of June 11th ought to have been the signal for the with- 
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drawal of the^e ships; that they ought to have cleared out of the 
harbour the moment that the last British subject had made his 
escape. 

Some argued for a little time that the bombardment was a 
violation of the undertaking given by each of the parties to the Con¬ 
ference against isolated action. Yet it appeared that at the meeting 
of the Conference on June 27th, a reservation as to force mcfeurcf 
appended by the English and French ambassadors to the decbration 
against isolated action,^ was added, for the express purpose of leaving 
perfect liberty of action to England and France in the presence of 
any emergency whatever. 

The impression made by the bombardment upon European opinion 
was for the first few moments doubtful. A shiver of irritation ran 
through the continental press. The foreign Chancellors in guarded 
terms acquiesced. They have their own interests to think of, and 
it is the interest of none of them to express too loud approval of 
what is certain to displease the Sultan. The irritation was short¬ 
lived, and such a paper as the Cologne Gazette, which at first was the 
most bitter in its language, is to-day expressing in frank and com¬ 
paratively cordial language that England must do what is necessary 
to defend her interests in Egypt. At home the feeling has on the 
whole been one of lively satisfaction in some qiiarters (where, to say 
the truth, we are not very well pleased to see satisfaction), and in 
others of stoical acceptance of an unwelcome necessity. 

The resignation of Mr. Bright (July 14th) would have had greater 
significance if it had taken place at any other time. J^To precise 
information has yet been made public as to the moment at which he 
ceased to approve the policy of his colleagues. In the few sentences 
that he spoke on the subject in the House of Commons (July 17th), 
Mr. Bright used vague and general language. He hinted that he 
had remained in ofiice longer than he otherwise should have done, 
from a sentiment of profound regard for some of his colleagues. If 
he had gone further, he said, he must have either submitted silently 
to many measures which he must altogether condemn, or else have 
been in a state of constant conflict with his colleagues. The present 
case, he thought, was a manifest violation both of international 
law and of the moral law. Whether he referred in “ the present 
case ” specially to the bombardment, or to the policy as a whole, 
we do not know. 

(1) It may be worth while once more to transeribo the self-denying Protocol:— 

“ The OoTenunents represented by the undersigned undertake (in any arrangement 
which may be made in consequence of their concerted action for the settlement of the 
affairs of Egypt) not to seek any territorial adrantage, nor the concession of any 
exclusiTe privilege, nor any commercial advantage for their subjects, which those of 
any other nation shall not bo equally able to obtain." It was the formula used at Con¬ 
stantinople in Soptember, 1880, with reference to Montenegro. 
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It is frequently said that Mr. Bright ought to have retired, if at 
all, when the ironclads were sent to Alexandria in May. But he 
might argue that they were then sent nominally ** fbr the protection 
of Europeans,” and that after the massacre of June 11th this purpose 
was fruitless, and the ships might as well have copie away. The plea 
is only a moderately good one, because the object in dispatching the 
ships was more than the protection of life. It would be nv)re difficult 
to reconcile his later views with the fact that he had been a pSrty to 
the approval of the Ultimatum of May 25th. In that the English and 
Prench agents laid down certain conditions, and said that, “if 
necessary, they would insist on their fulfilment.” This was unde¬ 
niably a menace of military force, and a Minister who had approved 
the menace ought not in logic to have shrunk from the conditions of 
its fulfilment. In the absence of a more accurate explanation, giving 
us chapter and verse, it is not worth while to labour a matter 
which is after all rather personal than public. The important point 
is whether Mr. Bright’s retirement implies a drift in the Government 
towards the assumption of new responsibilities of a permanent kind 
in Egypt. If that should prove to have been the ground of his 
resignation, then evil days are in store for Ministers and the country. 
But there is little reason for apprehension on this head. Mr. Bright’s 
own teaching, backed as it has been, like all true teaching, by cir¬ 
cumstances and the course of events, has had too wide an effect on 
public opinion for this to be within a measurable distance of possi¬ 
bility to any government calling itself Liberal. 

The Conference, meanwhile, has followed its course, and the Powers 
have grouped and regrouped themselves more than once. The 
Conference, it will be remembered, was proposed so far back as 
May 30th, and invitations were sent out on the following day to 
Turkey and the other Powers. The first meeting of the ambassadors 
at Constantinople did not take place until June 23rd. The Porte per¬ 
sisted that Dervish had settled Egypt, and that no discussion was 
necessary. While this was still being asserted at Constantinople, 
Dervish himself was replying to the demands of the foreign repre¬ 
sentatives at Cairo, that neither he nor the Khedive had any power, 
and that he must decline the responsibility of insuring the safety of 
the Europeans throughout Egypt. Meanwhile the French and 
English ambassadors proposed to the Conference that a request 
should be addressed to the Sultan to send an adequate Turkish force 
to Egypt, to bo employed for the restoration of order, on certain 
conditions. The other Governments regarded the conditions as too 
stringent. At last, after long delays, they agreed upon the terms 
of a Note to the Porte. In that instrument (July 15th) they appealed 
to the sovereignty of the Sultan by inviting him to assist the Khedive, 
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by sending forces sufficient to put down a usurping faction and re¬ 
establish order. Limits were set on this intervention. While re-or¬ 
ganizing the army, the Turk was not to prejudice, by his intervention, 
the prudent development of the civil, administrative, and judicial con¬ 
stitutions of Egypt, so as not tohouflict with the Imperial firmans. 
The sojourn of the Imperial troops was to be limited to three months, 
unless the Khedive should ask for a prolongation; and the com¬ 
manders were to act in concert with the Khedive. Four days after¬ 
wards (July 19th), considerably to the astonishment of the diplomatic 
world, the Porte, “ feeling confidence in the solicitude of the Powers 
for the re-cstablishment of order, and observing with satisfaction 
that on this occasion also the Powers have formally and repeatedly 
recorded their deference for the incontestable and unquestioned 
rights of sovereignty of the Sultan in Egypt, declared its willingness 
to take part in the proceedings of the Conference.” 

A more important step had already been taken by England and 
Franco. On July 17th the representatives of these two Governments 
laid a communication before the Powers of great moment. “ The 
security of the Suez Canal,” so the English version ran, 

“ Although connected with the subject [the restoration of order in EgyptJ is 
a separate question, and is not equally embnirasaed by political considerations-. 
Setting aside any question which might arise as to the possible duty of any of 
the Powers individually, if sudden and grave danger should arise in tho absence 
of any provision for united action, her Majesty’s Government think it desirable 
that any action to be taken should receive tho sanction of Europe, and, if 
practicable, of Turkey. France and England propose in consequence to tho 
Conference to designate tho Powers who should bo charged in case of need to 
take tho measures specially necessary for the protection of tho Canal. In order 
to save time, the Powers so dcsigii.ited, and who .should have accepted tho 
‘ Mandat,’ should bo authorised to d -oido on tho modo and manner of action. 
This action would bo exercised in every case on the principle of tho self- 
denying Protocol.” 

This step marked a return on tho part of France to her former close 
relations with Groat Britain. 

Two very important speeches were made in the French Chamber 
(July 18th), one by M. do Freycinet, and tho other by M. 
Gambetta, which seemed to set the seal upon this policy. The 
appeal to Europe, said M. de Freycinet, did not imply any 
loosening of the ties between England and France. He proposed it 
because the attempt of Arabi to depose the Khedive (June 28th) 
proved that intervention was necessary, however difficult; and every 
time that an attempt had been made to settle a difficulty without 
Europe, a great war had been the consequence. It was on this 
ground, and from no differences between one another, that the other 
Powers had been invited to confer. This invitation covered tho 
Canal as well as the Egyptian question generally, although England 
and France had made a special arrangement for protecting the Canal 
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in case that any sudden and grave danger should arise to the freedom 
of its navigation. M. Gambetta's words on the English alliance 
were more general, but they were still more emphatic. “ To quarrel 
with England/* he said, “ would be the rashest and most unjusti¬ 
fiable of adventures. I repeat it, at the cost of the greatest sacrifice, 
never break off the English alliance. What attaches me most to 
the English alliance in the Mediterranean, is that I dread that a 
possible rupture will open to England rivers and territories where 
your right to live and trade are greater than her own. If there 
should be a rupture all is lost. I vote this money with the conviction 
that it is not sufficient, but because it implies that the Mediterranean 
will remain the scene of French action, that Egypt will bo wrested 
from Moslem fanaticism, from military revolution, and will be 
brought within the sphere of Western policy.” These arc words of 
profound significance, and deserve to be long and carefully pondered 
by every serious student of contemporary affairs. 

As things now stand, France is looking on while England does 
the work and incurs the odium. France will' have the benefit of 
seeing suppressed a Mussulman agitation that might, if unsuppressed, 
have spread to Tunis and Algiers, while she will be able to pose by- 
and-by as the friend of national aspirations. The convenience of 
the position is obvious and triumphant. Germany, for excellent 
reasons, does not actively use her influence cither for the Western 
Powers or for Turkey. “It is certain,” we are told in inspired 
articles, “ that Germany considers neither her own interest nor the 
European peace endangered by the events on the Nile. Nowhere is 
any intention shown to damage German interests. The German 
Govemraent cannot justify to the people any other policy than that 
which exclusively represents German interests.” For Austria it 
would be folly to go out of her way to alienate Turkey. If there 
were no more immediate consideration present to the minds of 
Austrian statesmen, they cannot forget that one day they may find 
themselves plunged into the fated struggle with Russia. A revolu¬ 
tion in Servia, a rising in Bulgaria, a sudden exacerbation of the 
chronic disorder of Macedonia, might- possibly moke a war in the 
Balkan Peninsula inevitable, and when that day comes it will cer¬ 
tainly be better to have Turkey as a friend than an enemy. 

In England we are too apt to overlook the complex play of all these 
interests and the latent dangers that prevent Eastern Europe from 
running chivalrously to the aid of Western diplomacy. So again 
the common language of our public prints about the audacity, 
duplicity, effrontery, and so forth of the Porte, implies that the 
Sultan has an easy game to play, and that his game consists in helping 
the Western Powers to put down his own subjects and the cham¬ 
pions of his own religious faith. Yet, from the Sultan’s' point of view, 
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nothing is more intelligible—we might say more statesmanlike— 
than his endeavour to avoid comiog to extremities with Arabi. The 
reluctance even of the Khedive himself to proclaim Arabi after he 
had withdrawn from Alexandria, and entrenched himself with his 
forces in open rebellion against the authority of Saltan and Khedive 
alike, shows the delicacy of the task of putting down a rising by the 
hand of foreigners and unbelievers. The task will not be as easy 
for the foreigners and the unbelievers themselves. 

Whether easy or diflScult, it is now left to England alone. The 
Conference is not likely to invent a way of escape. If it gets to work 
again, it will have a different condition of things to deal with. The 
European Powers, as when Russia marched into Bulgaria in 1877, 
neither approve nor disapprove of what England is now doing. When 
she has completed the work they will claim a voice in the resettlement; 
and as it is to our interest to treat Egypt as one of the responsibili¬ 
ties of collective Europe, not as a special responsibility of our own, that 
voice will bo readily listened to. Whether, in this view, it was 
politic to imdertako a costly and troublesome enterprise, is open to 
much dispute. The discussion which is now going on in Parliament 
as we write, will allow the Covemment to argue their case, and to 
present it in its best light. The ultimate success of their argument* 
depends less in its intrinsic force than on the fortune of their arms. 
If a sharp stroke disposes of the military chiefs, the constituencies 
will forgive the faults of a diplomacy which has so egregiously 
miscarried. If, on the other hand, the war is prolonged, or if wo 
have a repetition of Isandlana on the Nile, the public will then certainly 
discover, resent, and punish, the impolicy of the present departure, 
whatever good reasons may now appear to warrant it, from the 
ordinary principles of our international relations. In any case, the 
catastrophe of war will make it impossible for any Minister to 
replace the system of partnership and active interference in the 
internal politics of Egypt which has made the present troubles 
inevitable. Mr. Gladstone defended, and it seems to iis an adequate 
defihice under the circumstances, our meddling with Egyptian affairs, 
on the ground that we had undertaken some of the most important 
functions of the government of Egypt by international engagement, 
** and it is not,” he went on to say, after once entering into tholb 
relations, to say that you are regarding these engagements as if they 
had never been contracted, and will full back upon your general 
doctrine that non-intervention in the internal affairs of a foreign 
country is in general the prudent rule. It was not difficult,” he 
said, “ to foresee that embarrassments and that obligations, such as are 
now before us, would probably arise from undertaking these engage¬ 
ments.” There can be no better proof, then, how imprudent, how 
criminal, it will be not to seize the opportunity, as soon as we have 
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done our duty in restoring some sort of order in Egypt, of throwing 
up all such engagements, whatever they may be, for the future. 

1^0 doubt we shall hear many arguments in favour of the opposite 
policy. Already a cry has been raised in important quarters that, as 
England is going to do the work alone, England alone ought to 
determine the future system on which Egypt is to be governed. 
That system, on this theory, is that we are to plant ourselves in the 
valley of the Nile as we have planted ourselves in India ; and wo are 
to be to the fellaheen the same beneficent Providence that we are 
believed to have been to the Indian ryots. If any proposal of this 
kind should be seriously entertained by the Government, a decisive 
schism will at once take place within the ranks of the Ministerial 
party. It is almost inevitable that such a schism should come to 
pass by-and-by, and perhaps there is no bettor issue for testing the 
soundness of men’s principle than a question of this kind. Annex¬ 
ation of territory that in no sense belongs to us, extension of empire, 
multiplication of responsibilities which are already heavier than wo 
can successfully discharge—such a policy as this will certainly be 
resisted by one portion of the Liberal party. Whether they will be 
numerically superior, wo cannot tell; but in energy of conviction 
they will assuredly not be inferior. 

In Parliament the month began with one of those deplorable 
scenes of irregularity which will never be brought to an end until 
the House of Commons has established a rational system of proce¬ 
dure. So long as the rules are inadequate, for so long will their 
deficiencies be made good by the vicious agency of coupn-d^Hat. At 
the end of Juno, Ministers and the House grew impatient at the 
slow pace with which the Crimes Bill moved through Committee, 
and it was resolved to make more rapid progress by the rude device 
of subduing the Irish members by means of physical exhaustion. 
The House met at noon on Friday (June 30th), and the discussion 
which began then, went on until about half-past nine on the followmg 
morning. At that hour the Chairman of Committees rose, stated 
that there had been deliberate and planned obstruction, and named 
sixteen members who had been guilty of this offence. The suspen¬ 
sion of the members named by the Chairman was then moved and 
carried with due formalities. The discussion of the Bill was then 
resumed, until, towards five in the afternoon, nine other Irish 
members were named, with the same result. 

It is now pretty universally admitted that these proceedings were 
a violent strain of the Buie under which they were adopted. The 
Buie clearly implies that the offender is to be named for acts of 
obstruction then and there, at the moment of their being committed. 
In the present case, as more than one of the members named by the 
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Chairman had been absent fonseveral hours, the process was justified 
by the invention of the doctrine of constructive or cumulative 
obstruction. If the whole of the twenty-five suspended members 
were not guilty of obstruction between Friday evening and Saturday 
evening, they had at least—so it was contended—been parties to a 
deliberate plan of obstruction. This novel principle may have 
been made necessary by the exigencies of the occasion. The same 
plea cannot be urged for the other strain of the Rule. Nobody 
can read it without perceiving that it only covers the suspension of 
an individual member. To suspend a whole group of members 
collectively was to violate both the letter and the spirit of the Rule. 
It is superfluou.s to point out how these arbitrary doings, whatever 
defence may plausibly be found for them in the pressing circum¬ 
stances of the moment, are twice cursed : they demoralise both those 
who resort to them and those who suffer from them. One of the 
suspended members cried out “that lie had been absent all night, 
that he had boon foully named as guilty of obstruction, and that tho 
Chairman’s statement was an infamy.” For this insult to the Chair 
he was suspended from the service of the House for fourteen days. 
All this, wc repeat, furnishes new proof, if proof were wanted, of the 
urgent expediency of framing a code of rules which shall dispense 
with arbitrary strokes of authority, and once more set procedure on 
a firm and orderly footing. 

So far as the Irish members were concerned, their suspension and 
the action for which it gave them a pretext were rather convenient 
than otherwise. The more important parts of tho obnoxious Bill 
had already been disposed of, and they had successfully pressed upon 
the Government a number of v<,iy considerable modifications. Their 
work was practically over, and now they wore able to win fresh 
laurels among their constituents as once more provoking and defy¬ 
ing the House of Commons. From tho Parliamentary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that tho first seventeen clauses of the Bill 
had been over discussed, and as little doubt that tho clauses after 
the seventeenth were hardly discussed at all. 

The next step after tho suspension of the twenty-five members 
was to apply last year’s resolution of Urgency. This step was taken on 
the following Tuesday (July 4th). The members calling themselves 
the Irish Parliamentary party then declared, through one of their 
leaders, that inasmuch as they had been expelled under a threat of 
physical force, and had thus been deprived of their right of discus¬ 
sing and voting on tho coercive measures before the House, they 
had resolved to take no further part in the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee on tho Coercion Bill, and cast upon the Government tho sole 
responsibility for the Bill. Bo saying, they rose and left the House. 
Three days later the Government missed them with very disagree- 
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ablo results. One of the provisions of the BUI, ai it was originally 
introduced, empowered inspectors to enter dwelling-houses and search 
for arms and documents by night. In pursuance of a pledge given 
by Mr. Gladstone in the earlier course of tho debate, the Home 
Secretary (July 7th) moved a proviso limiting night searches to cases 
where the police had reason to suspect that a secret society existing 
for criminal purposes was holding a meeting in the dwelling-house. 
This concession was resisted by the Opposition and by a section of 
the Whig supporters of the Govornment, and notwithstanding tho 
vehement remonstrances of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, Ministers 
suilered tho mortification of seeing their proviso thrown out by a 
majority of thirteen in a division of four hundred and one members. 
Some of tho Irish seceders looked on from the gallery. Their votes 
would have saved the proviso, and kept the power of night search out 
of the Bill. This was the first occasion on which tho deliberate 
action of tho Irish members turned the Ministerial majority into a 
minority. It is not likely to bo the last. 

The Act received the royal assent on July 12th. It was set in 
operation as soon as it was passed. Seventeen counties were at onco 
proclaimed, and before tho law had been in existence a week a con¬ 
viction had been obtained under the clause giving extraordinary 
powers of summary jurisdiction to two llcsident Magistrates. 

In accordance with custom, Jin attempt is made to soften the effect of 
repression by concessions. The Crimes Bill was no sooner through the 
House of Commons than the Arrears Bill was pressed forward. The dis¬ 
cussion on going into Committee opened on July 5th, and tho Bill was 
read a third time, July 22nd. There were a hundred and four amend 
ments on the paper. The efforts of the Conservatives were directed to 
the following points: to requiring that both landlord and tenant should 
concur in making the application for tho sum to bo advanced ; that 
tho advance should be by way of loan and not a gift; and that the 
value of the tenant-right should be taken into account in estimating 
tho tenant's ability to pay. None of these changes in tho prorisions 
of the Bill were accepted by tho majority. It is compulsoiy on the 
landlord to accept tho composition provided by the Bill. The advance 
to the tenant by the State is not to be repaid. And, finally, the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest in his holding is to be taken into account 
as an available asset, if tho Commissioners shall think it reasonable. 
Important additions were made to the Bill. Tho relief of a gift is 
still confined to the occupants of holdings under £30 in annual value, 
but the Bill as it now stands provides for a loan, not exceeding one 
year’s rent, to tenants whose holdings are under £50, provided that 
the landlord concurs in the application. At tho last moment a 
clause was added empowering Boards of Guardians to borrow money 
for assisting emigration. The Irish members offered a modified 
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(^ppoaition to the proposal, partly on the ground that £5, the 
l^t o£ the aid per head, is too small; partly, alleging that migra¬ 
tion within Irelwd is the true remedy, not emigration abroad; and, 
finally, on the plea that emigration aided out of the public purse is 
a direct encouragement to wholesale evictions. What changes the 
House of Lords may make in the Bill remains to be seen. The common 
opinion is that they will probably pass it without material alterations 
in any of the vital points above specified. The general justification 
of the measure in the mind of the Government was definitely 
explained by the Prime Minister. It was not the relief of distress 
that was its justifying motive: that would have been to set an 
intolerable precedent. Nor was it a Bill to prevent evictions and to 
remove causes of temptation to evict, though this was a grave and 
serious consideration. “The main cause,” he said, “of proposing 
and passing it was in order to open a way for the poorest portion of 
the tenantry of Ireland to those adjustments of rent which had been 
found in many cases to be necessary, even in regard to the less 
needy part of the tenantry, and which were necessarily connected 
with the policy of this legislation for the pacification and content¬ 
ment of Ireland.” 

Not many people, alas, are able to persuade themselves that either' 
the Crimes Act or the Arrears Act, or both together, will produce 
more than a temporary pacification, dearly purchased in each 
instance; and some doubt whether they will even produce so much 
as that. 


Julp 2oth, 1382 . 
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A STUDY OF SENSIBILITY. 

Thebe are fevr words in the use of which the power of fashion is 
at the present day more curiously illustrated than in the use of the 
word sensibility. As it is employed in the title of this article, it 
will probably seem to some persons affected, or at the best peculiar. 
Yet “Sensibility, so charming" in verse, and‘the title of not the 
least delightful of Miss Austen's novels in prose, may suffice to clear 
the locution from the charge of latter-day Gallicism. There was 
most assuredly a time when sensibility had in English the full Gallic 
sense of sensibility —in fact, when it had reached the pitch which the 
French themselves were, and arc fain to designate by the intensifica¬ 
tion, coined for the purpose, of setisibkrie. The whole eighteenth 
century, but especially its later years, was the period of this use, and 
the great writer who has just been cited may suffice (as the present 
purpose is not to deal with English examples of the phenomenon) to 
show what the end of sensibility was. Everybody has laughed, lot 
us hope not unkindly, over Marianne Dash wood’s woes. But Marianne 
was only an example, exaggerated in the genial fashion of her 
creatress, of the proper and recognised standard of feminine feeling. 
The “ man of feeling ” was admitted as something out of the way— 
on which side of the way opinions might differ. But the woman of 
feeling was emphatically the accepted type—a type which lasted far 
into the present age. The extraordinary development of emotion ■ 
which was expected from women need not bo illustrated merely from 
love stories. The wonderful transports of Miss Ferrier’s heroines at 
sight of their long-lost mothers; even that of sober Fanny Price in 
Mansfield Park at the recovery of her estimable but not particularly 
interesting brother William, give the key-note much better than any 
more questionable ecstasies. “Sensibility, so charming," was the 
pet affectation of the period^—an affectation carried on till it became 
quite natural, and was only cured by the half-caricature, half-reaction 
of Byronism. 

The thing, however, was not English in origin, and never was 
thoroughly English at all. The production of it was one of the 
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iiiumplis of literature—one of the tricks played by that very 
mon which agitates the grey goose-quill. There is no trace 
l^p^ibility in Shakespeare’s women, though they have plenty of 
^■^n: there is little or none in any English author till French 
Pasture had acquired a hold on the English mind, which here at least 
cannot he overestimated, as it has been in various criticisms on other 
departments of letters. In poetry, drama, serious prose of all sorts, 
the verdict on Pope’s charge of a victorious invasion of the Gauls must 
be Not Proven. In prose fiction it is hardly the same. Throughout 
the eighteenth century French romance was practically the model of 
all Europe, though it is noteworthy that the most vivid and enduring 
copies were taken from Le Sage, who himself made no school in 
France, precisely because he was absolutely free from semibiliU. An 
extreme patriot might try to vindicate the dubious honour of paternity 
for this growth for Richardson, but chronology is against it. The spirit 
which had been first evolved in France certainly entered into the fat 
body of that printer in a very energetic manner, and returned there¬ 
from, mote vigorous and efiectual than ever, to the country of its birth. 
But Richardson was only a parenthesis. The main current of the 
sensibility novelists who impressed their curious morals or manners 
on all men and women in civilised Europe, continues to bo French' 
in unbroken succession from the day when Madame de la Fayette 
first broke ground against the ponderous romances of Madeleine de 
Scudery to the day when Benjamin Constant forged in AiMphc the 
link between eighteenth century and nineteenth century romance, 
between the novel of sentiment and the novel of analysis. 

One of the oddest things which strikes a student of this matter is 
that the greatest names of prose fiction in the French eighteenth 
century fall somehow or other out of this current, at least out of its 
direct line, though they arc all, except Le Sage, more or less in¬ 
fluenced by it. The author of Gil Bias is perhaps the greatest 
stumbling-block in literature to the product-of-the-circxirastances and 
spirit-of-the-ago formulas which have served for so much glib and 
picturesque literary exposition. The obstinate Breton ignores chro¬ 
nology and M. Taine in a manner which verges very closely on the 
disrespectful. It evidently never occurred to him that he had been 
only just of age when Madame de la Fayette died, that he was the 
contemporary of Marivaux, and not a great many years older than 
Richardson. He chose to be himself, and not a product of the 
century, and was rewarded on the one hand by the neglect of his 
countrymen then and ever'since, and on the other by being the 
literary father of Fielding and every subsequent member of one of 
the two good schools of novelists. Provost, almost a greater name 
than Le Sage, inasmuch as Manon Leseaut is more uniformly and 
concentratedly good than Gil Bias or any of its fellows, is also hardly 
a novelist of sensibility. He tried it, as in his journalist fashion he 
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tried everythiag, but it did not suit him, and so he wrote 
terminable romances of a kind of mild adventure, and one masterpIPiPP 
character-drawing which it is impossible to like too much, or to 
too much, or to read too much. Gr^billon’s mistress was not senJi^- 
bility, it was that with which sensibility has been said to **keep 
house ; ” and a very lively and agreeable household did this major- 
domo keep up for the less reputable of the two house-mates. With 
Diderot (who chose to be eaten up wi' h sensibility in other circum¬ 
stances) it passed as far as his fiction is concerned into tragic moral 
portraiture in Za EyUgieim, into real pathos, free from all convention 
(which is of the essence of sensibility), in the one undisputed episode 
of Jacques le Futaliste, the famous story of the Marquis des Arcis. 
Bousseau took things too seriously for it, Voltaire not nearly seriously 
enough; and as for the great semi-novelists of the close of the 
century, Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael, they mix too many 
secondary purposes with their philandering, and, like the^>At^06ep/iss 
their fathers, are too much of pamphleteers. For the true sensi¬ 
bility, the odd quintessence of conventional feeling, jduyed at 
steadily till it is half real if not wholly so, which ends in the pecu¬ 
liarities of two such wholesome young Britonesses as Marianne 
Dashwood and Fanny Price, we must look elsewhere. Madame de 
la Fayette, Madame de Fontaines, JVladame do Toncin (most heartless 
and therefore naturally not least sentimental of women), Marivaux, 
Madame Biccoboni, the group of lady novelists of whom Mesdames 
de Souza and de Duras are the chief; and, to finish, the two really 
remarkable names of Xavier do hlaistre and Benjamin Constant— 
these are our “ documents.” The subjects of the inquiry are pleasant 
pieces of literary hric-u-brac; perhaps they are something a little 
more than that. For sensibility was actually once a great power in 
the world. Transformed a little, it did wonderful things in the 
hands of Bousseau and Goethe and Chateaubriand and Byron. It 
lingers in odd nooks and corners even at the present day, when it is 
usually and irreverently called gush,” and heaven only knows 
whether it may not be resuscitated in full force before some of us arc 
dead. For it has exactly the peculiarities which characterise all 
recurrent fashions—an appeal to something which is genuine con¬ 
nected with a suggestion of a great deal that is not. 

It may seem strange at first sight that the invention of this 
curiously unreal product should bo set to the credit of a woman who, 
like Madame de la Fayette, had the credit of being “ la femme la 
plus vraie ” that her friends (and they included such terrible critics 
as Madame de Sevigne and La Bochcfoucauld) professed to know. 
But the paradox is easily explicable. What Madame de la Fayette 
did was to change a still more unreal style into one real enough to 
live and influence human beings. Many people talk about the 
romances of Sapho (that is to say, Mademoibellc dc Scud^ry), but 
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few people, I venture to auspect, have attempted to read them in the 
present day, and fewer have achieved the adventure. To find your¬ 
self in face of twenty-four authentic volumes, even if they be not 
very large duodecimos, and to know that these are one novel, is 
sufficiently appalling; and it is not in the least a consolation to be 
informed that there are really only twelve, because each is divided 
into two parts. But mere length is not a fatal obstacle. Madame 
de Sevign^’s own letters probably fill, at least, as much actual space 
as the longest of the novels she delighted in, and they are not hard 
to read through. The impenetrability of the Scpd^ry romances 
does not lie in any actual literaty inferiority, for there are excellent 
passages in them. But the atmosphere is so wholly unreal to a modern 
reader, that it simply asphyxiates him when he has to breathe it for 
the terribly long space of time necessary to follow the fortunes of 
the Grand Cyrus, or to thoroughly explore the geography of Tendre. 
Now Marie Madeleine de Lavergne, who married one of those 
remarkable husbands (frequent in French history and literature) of 
whom nobody ever hears anything, showed that she was a woman of 
genius, by doing two things with this deplorable kind of romance. 
She cut it down from the dimensions of an cncyclopajdia to those of a 
pamphlet, and she infused into its atmosphere a very considerable 
proportion of the breath of actual life and universal human nature. 
For the artificiality which still remained, and which gave the dis¬ 
tinguishing character to sensibility, she had the excuse that it 
faithfully reproduced the tone of society; and society itself had more 
excuse for maintaining that tone at the time than is generally known. 
All impartial students of French literature are agreed that the con¬ 
ventional absurdities of the preckuses, their sighs and flames, their 
platonic affections, their elaborate gradations of the tender passion, 
were really an attempt, and a not unsuccessful attempt, at reform. 
To estimate the need that there was for reform, a course (which is 
not recommended virginibus puerisqtie) of Brantome, followed by 
Tallemant dcs Biiaux, is all that is necessary. What sort of manners 
the incomparable Arth^nice (an anagram for Catherine, due to the 
combined wits of two celebrated poets, Malherbe and Racan, during 
a severe afternoon’s study) had to soften and render human might be 
made intelligible by two anecdotes (if it were only possible to quote 
them), the anecdote of the practical joke played by some of the finest 
gentlemen of France on a maid of honour, which is recorded by Bran- 
tome, and the anecdote of the servant girl who throw herself out of 
window, which is recorded by Tallemant. Knowledge of these facts 
does not in the least take off the edge of one’s laughter at ^^priciensrs 
ridicules and the femmes samntes, but it enables one to respect 
Madame do Rambouillet and her friends while laughing at them, or 
rather at those who imitated and of course caricatured them. Madame 
de la Fayette’s great merit is that she reduced this preciousness to 
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manageable limits, and informed it with a great deal pf wit and 
pathos. She is rather a considerable figure in literature, for besides 
her novels she has left numerous and interesting letters (some of 
which have shocked her French admirers dreadfully, by showing 
that she did not entirely renounce interest in the things of this 
world when her friend La Fochefoucauld died), and some still more 
interesting memoirs on Henrietta Maria of England, of whom she 
saw much in the miserable days when the Queen had to depend on 
Mazarin’s bounty, and on the early days of the sojourn of James II. 
in France. But what we have to do with hero are Zdide and the 
Princesse de Clhea, for her smaller novels, Madame de Monipensier and 
the Comtesse de Tende, may be omitted. 

The first thing which strikes the reader (and it continued to mark 
the school till the genius of Marivaux and Prevost struck out a new 
line) is that the scenes of these •novels are with evident purpose 
thrown in a remote period. In the Princesee de Clhee the author 
ventured so near her own day as the reign of Henri II., but Zdide 
(the earlier book) deals with an indistinct time in the dark ages of 
Spain. So also Madame de Fontaines, Madame de la Fayette’s 
immediate borrower, threw the scene of ha Comtesse de Savoie into 
the eleventh century, and that of Amenophis into a period of the 
history of Libya with which, I think, chronology has not much to 
do. The Mimoires du Comte de Comminge of Madame de Tencin is 
indeed exempt from this peculiarity, but it reappears in the Si^ge de 
Calais and the Rhgne d*Edouard IT. of the same author. In all these 
books, except those of Madame de la Fayette, the fault of contem¬ 
porary French tragedy (a fault which, at the date of the Princesse 
de Cleves, had hardly been rendered inveterate by the principal 
sinner Racine) appears flagrantly. Hot only is there no attempt at 
local colour, but the local colour of the writer’s own country and 
time is audaciously thrust on the personages. However, the Princesse 
de Clhes is a very remarkable book in the history of literature, while 
the Mimoires du Comte de Comminge and the Malheurs de VAmour^ 
which in a way complete it, are books very important for the study 
of sensibility, so that some brief notice of them must be taken here. 

The plot of the Princesse de Clives is laid in the last days of the 
reign of Henri II., and though it is much complicated (for so short 
a book) with details, half historical and very cleverly drawn, of Court 
incidents and intrigues, it is in the main simple enough. Madame de 
Cleves, married young to a husband who loves her, but whom she 
respects rather ^an loves, becomes the object of a violent but re¬ 
spectful passion on the part of Jacques de Savoie, Duke of Nemours. 
She is perfectly virtuous, but greatly attracted by the duke, and the 
main interest of the book lies in her efforts to avoid and rebuff him. 
The central incident is the accidental overhearing by N 4 mours of a 
conversation between the husband and wife, in which she begs him 
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to toko her away from the Court, where she is exposed to temptations 
which she fears she will not have the strength to resist. The in¬ 
genuity of this is that, while it “ knots the intrigue,” it leaves all 
the persons concerned in ignorance of the exact state of the case. 
M. de Cldves, receiving his Tvife’s well meant but very unpleasant 
confidence, perceives that he has lost her heart, whether anybody 
else has gained it or not. Madame de Cloves is unaware that her 
lover has overheard her, and If«5mours himself, though of course de¬ 
lighted at the confession of weakness, is by no means sure (since no 
names are mentioned) that ho is the subject of her doubts. This 
eccentric but not wholly unnatural situation is admirably treated. 
The commonplaces of sensibility proper are absent for the most part, 
the somewhat high-flown sentiments are excused, partly by the real 
pathos of the situation, and partly by the slight archaism of the lan¬ 
guage and the stately manners displayed. Madame de Cl^ves’s virtuous 
resolve is maintained to the end, but her unlucky husband none the 
less dies of a broken heart, perhaps the only ending consistent with 
keeping up the strain of the situation and at the same time not 
making him ridiculous. The conflict of feeling in both is excel¬ 
lently rendered, and the reader puts down the book with the feeling 
that for all its artificiality and its promise of sensibility to come, it 
deserves its repute as the earliest of modern novels properly so called. 
All that can be said against it is, first, that the characters talk a 
great deal too much about their sentiments and emotions; and, 
secondly, that in talking about them they use too much of a certain 
official jargon appropriated to the subject. That is the beginning of 
the misdeeds of sensibility in literature. 

In the followers of Madame de la Fayette wo find that a good 
many years have passed by. The jargon has grown still more 
official; and instead of using it t(» express genuine sentiments, which 
in another language might deserve expression well enough, the 
characters are constantly suspected by the callous modern reader of 
elaborately, though perhaps unconsciously, feigning the sentiments 
w’hich the jargon seems to imply that they ought to have. This is 
somewhat less noticeable in the work of Madame de Tencin than 
elsewhere, because d’Alembert’s mother was so very much cleverer 
a person than the generality of the novel writers of her day, that she 
could hardly fail to veil defects more cunningly. But it is evident 
enough in the Comte de Comminge and in the Malheura de FAmour. 
Having as questionable morals as any lady of the time (the time of 
i-he Regency), Madame do ’Tencin of course always had a moral pur¬ 
pose in her writings, and this again gives her books a certain differ¬ 
ence. But like the former, this difference only exposes all the more 
clearly the defects of the style and the drawbacks from which it was 
almost impossible that those who practised it should escape. 

Madame de Tencin tried to escape by several gates. Besides her 
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moral purposes and her e&prit, she indulged in a good deal of rather 
compHcated and sometimes extravagant incident. M. de Comminge, 
which is very short, contains, not to mention other things, the rather 
startling detail of a son who, out of chivalrous affection for his lady¬ 
love, bums certain of his father’s title-deeds which he has been 
charged to recover, and the still more startling incident of the 
heroine living for some years in disguise as a monk. The following 
epistle, however, from the heroine to I he hero, will show better than 
anything else the topsy-turvy condition which sensibility had already 
reached. All that need be said in explanation of it is that the 
father (who is furious with his son, and not unreasonably so) has 
shut him up in a dungeon, in order to force him to give up his be¬ 
loved Adelaide. 

“ Tour father’s furj' has told me all I owe you: I know what your g^erositj’ 
had concealed from mo. 1 know, too, the terrible situation in which you are, 
and I hare no means of extracting you therefrom save one. This will perhaps 
make you more unhappy still. . But I shall bo as unhappy as yourself, and thU 
(fives me the courage to do what I am required to do. They would have mo, by 
engaging myself to another, give a pledge never to be yours: ’tis at this price 
that M. do Comminge sots your liberty. It will cost me perhaps my life, certainly 
my peace. But 1 am resolved. I shall in a few days be married to the Marquis 
de Benavides. What I know of his character forewarns me of what I shall 
have to suffer; lut I owe you at least so much constancy as to maie only misery 
for myself in the eiKjagement I am contracting," 

The extremity of calculated absurditj'^ indicated by the italicised 
passages was reached, let it be remembered, by one of the cleverest 
women of the century, and the chief excuse for it that the restrictions 
of the La Fayette novel, confined as it was to the upper classes and to a 
limited number of elaborately distressing situations, were very embar¬ 
rassing. One of Madame do Tencin’s “ beasts ” (as sbe called her 
literary proWjh) came to rescue it from this parlous condition, and 
by reducing it to common life, toning down tbe pitch consider¬ 
ably, and adding the charm of a most remarkable mannerism and 
sentimental casuistry, to give it a new lease of life. 

There are not many odder persons than Marivaux in the history of 
literature. For mere cleverness and even for a certain kind of 
originality he had few equals, and yet he is hardly read at all, and 
survives chiefly by virtue of a term coined from his name, and used 
generally in an uncomplimentary sense. The enmity of the philosophes 
(whom he followed not, and to whom he used to say rude things) 
would scarcely account for this. Ilis own ill-luck in having lost his 
fortune in the Mississippi scheme, and in being obliged to write for 
bread, is hardly more conclusive. The real fault seems to have 
been a deficiency in power of concentration—of fixing a definite plan 
and then definitely working it out. As actors will not accept an 
unfinished play or perform it one act at a time, Marivaux was 
obliged to complete his dramatic works. In the thirty or forty of 
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these which exist, there is ample stuff for half the number of 
thoroughly good ones, but hardly a single one as it stands can bo 
said to be thoroughly good. He began divers periodicals on the 
plan of Defoe’s Review, and the more famous papers of Steele and 
Addison. Tho public bought them, and would have continued to 
buy them, but us they never came out on the proper days, and occa¬ 
sionally took holidays of indefinite length, the subscribers got tired. 
Marianne dragged itself over about fifteen years, and never was 
finished at all. Whether Marivaux ever wrote more than the first 
five parts of tho Paysan Parvenu is a disputed point, but the evi¬ 
dence seems strongly against it, and even if the later parts are in 
some measure his, they do not finish the story. A man of this kind 
does not allow himself a chance, and it was certainly fortunate for 
Marivaux that ho lived in the days when giving and receiving pen¬ 
sions was fashionable. 

Nevertheless Marianne and tho Paxjmn Parvenu are among the 
most remarkable examples of the novel of sensibiliU, especially the 
first. The Paysan Parvenu, which ought to have some interest for 
English readers, inasmuch as it undoubtedly suggested Joseph 
Andrews, just as Marianne is not likely to have been without some 
influence on Pamela, is in its certainly genuine portion so very incom¬ 
plete, and has besides so many different purposes (such as that of 
at once rivalling and rebuking Cr^billon), that it is a less perfect ex¬ 
ample of the style. It is also rather a repulsive one, and one cannot 
help thinking that Marivaux, who was much more of a satirist than 
is sometimes supposed, meant it as in some degree a caricature, thus 
playing Fielding to his own Richardson. There is something very 
comic in the garrulousness of the autobiographic footman. Ho is, as 
was to be expected from his station, a little crude; but he has his own 
point of honour, and that point of honour turns on a modification of 
the sensibility of his betters. Thus a sensible ” footman need not, 
like the two Josephs, repulse the advances of his master’s wife, but he 
must by no means consent to espouse a pretty waiting-maid under 
suspicious circumstances. Having married an olderly devote (sensi¬ 
bility below stairs does not forbid this), there is nothing to prevent 
him from engaging in simultaneous commerces (as the word went) 
with divers ladies of rank. But the first intimation that he has of 
the fact that one of these ladies can be herself umultaneously " sen¬ 
sible ” to another, sends him off in a huff of virtuous and sensible 
disgust. The Jacob of the Paysan is, however, rather an enigma, and 
at least hypothetically a caricature. 

Marianne itself is not by any means free from a certain touch of 
the same sarcasm. The comical gravity with which the garrulous 
heroine talks of the importance of dress, the half humorous fashion 
in which she displays her own vanity, interfere with the picture of 
pure sensibility. Indeed, Marianne is such a thorough coquette, that 
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on modern standards lier virtue, irreproacliable as it is in pt'actioe, 
becomes a little suspect. But still the book is a very important one, 
perhaps the most important in the history of sensibility in fiction. 
To confess the truth, it is from any other than the purely literary 
view rather hard reading nowadays. Marivaux’s tricks of style, his 
extraordinary involutions and labyrinths of metaphysical gallantry 
and sentiment, are agreeable enough. But there is next to no story, 
and the characters are not, according to modern ideas, very interest¬ 
ing. Marianne herself is as arrant a little minx as ever dropped her 
eyelids and then lifted them. Her remark when, an orphan of un¬ 
known birth and penniless, she is asked whether the place of com¬ 
panion will suit her—“ 11 me semble que j’aimerais mieux mourir que 
d’etre chez quelqu’un en quality de domestique, et si j’avais mon p^re 
ct ma mSre il y a toute apparence quo j’en aurais moi mSme au lieu 
d’en servir 4 personne ”—^is one of the earliest literary expressions of 
definite and pronounced snobbishness, a fact which for the credit of 
the English nation I am glad to point out. 

What story there is can be very quickly told. An improbably 
bloodthirsty gang of footpads massacres a whole coach full of pas¬ 
sengers, except a little girl of between two and three years old, whose 
parentage it is impossible to trace. Some oflSicers who pass carry the 
child to the neighbouring village priest, and leave her with the pro¬ 
vision of a small subscription. Sho is brought up by the good curi^ 
but a chapter of unimportant and sufficiently natural accidents leaves 
her stranded in Paris, with no friends and only a little money. A 
monk, who is her only acquaintance, recommends her to tHe patron¬ 
age of a pious and middle-aged gentleman, M. de Olimal, who 
accepts the charge, but is unfortunately tempted of the devil, 
Marianne being extraordinarily pretty. At first he keeps within 
paternal limits, though the girl, innocent as she is, suspects some¬ 
thing. An accident hurries on matters. She goes to church in her 
new clothes, makes a great sensation, and in coming home is half 
run over by a carriage, and sprains her ankle. A young man who 
has noticed her in tho sacred edifice conveys her into his house and 
sends for a surgeon. Tho pair fall in love with each other at first 
sight in the most approved sensibility style. To them (the surgeon 
being gone, and M. de Valville, the young man, being on his knees 
in the correct attitude of adoration) enters M. de Climal, who 
happens to be YalviUe’s uncle. Tho upshot of all this is that the 
exemplary M. de Climal makes undisguised proposals to Mariaime, 
which she virtuously refuses, and flies to a convent. Here she finds 
a benevolent lady who patronises her afresh, and who happens (every¬ 
thing “ happens ” in an eighteenth century novel) to be Valville’s 
mother. The young man, tracing Marianne to tho convent, renews 
his suit; M. de Climal repents and dies, leaving Marianne a legacy, 
and the mother makes no objection to the union of the two lovers. 
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Other relations are, however, less complying, and a plot is got up to 
separate them. The real separation comes, however, from Valville’s 
own inconstancy. Ho deserts Marianne for an English girl. Miss 
Warton, the daughter of a Jacobite refugee. A huge Mistoire ^uw. 
Tiiligieme is then inserted parenthetically, and the book is abruptly 
loft unfinished. Years afterwards Madame Riccoboni added to it an 
exceedingly clever Suite^ approved by Marivaux, and some unknown 
person composed a wretchedly clumsy Finy which usually has the very 
undeserved honour of figuring in the book as it is printed, while 
Madame Riccoboni’s capital work is left out. 

The mere story of Marianne, how'evor (except that it is so little 
likely to be within the actual knowledge of readers that some sketch 
of it is necessary to make remarks on it intelligible), has little to do 
with our purpose. The book is important here as illustrating a new 
and important stage in the sensibility novel. Hitherto, as has been 
seen, it had dealt chiefly with altogether fantastic scenes and dramaik 
personal, the latter almost uniformly of exalted rank. Marianne, it 
is true, is supposed (though not proved by Marivaux) to bo of noble 
blood. But the whole framework and conditions of her story are 
those of quite ordinary life. The homely vividness of Madame Dutour, 
the shopkeeper with whom Marianne's perfidious protector places her, 
is very curious to come upon after the superfine atmosphere of 
the La Fayette-Tencin novels. But Marianne’s own sentiments, 
when they are not sarcastic or purely coquettish, are distinguished by 
the most advanced scwsjiiVtVe. “Je pense,” she says in a sentence 
which is at once characteristic of sensibilite in sense and of Marimu- 
dage in manner, “ je pense pour moi qu’il n’y a que le sentiment qui 
nous puisse donner dcs nouvelles un peu sures de nous, ot qu’il ne 
laut trop se fier a celles que notre esprit veut faire d sa guise: car je 
le crois uii grand visionnaire.” Here is a longer passage, which 
Catherine Morland herself might have written:— 

“I had resolved not to sleep another night in the house. I cannot 
indeed tell you what was the exact object of my fear, or why it was so lively. 
All I know is that I constantly beheld before mo the countenance of my land¬ 
lord, to which I had hitherto paid no particular attention, and then I began to 
find teniblo things in this countenance. His wife’s face, too, seemed to bo gloomy 
and dork; the servants looked like scoundrels; all their faces made me in a 
state of unbearable alarm. I saw before mo swords, daggers, murders, thefts, 
insults. My blood grew cold at the pexils I imagined.” 

A profound belief in “ Ic sentiment,” or “ le cceur,” and an ex¬ 
tremely lively imagination—these are two infallible notes of ftensibilite. 
But Marianne shall give us some niore. When the Monk and 
M. de Olimal are settling her destiny, the heroine’s fine mind is 
terribly shocked by the open way in which her future obligations to 
her patron are spoken of. 

“ I must tell you that, young as I was, I had a soul not devoid of pride. I 
had been brought up affectionately, and even to a certain extent respectfully, 
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and I ■vras much disturbed by a conversation of this nature. Mon accompany 
their benefits with a clumsiness of manner very humiliating to the person who 
receives them. They had pulled my misfortune to pieces for an hour, and 
talked of nothing but the pity I inspired, the merit of doing me good, the reli¬ 
gious duty of helping me, together with a whole load of other charitable senti¬ 
ments and devout reflections.” 

And so the young lady goes on at great length, displaying a delicacy 
of mind which would be admirable in a giver of benefits, but which 
is perhaps not quite so admirable in a receiver of them. This kind 
of pseudo-digpity, which strongly objects to be called dependent, but 
has no objection to be so, must also I fear be set down as a note of 
sensibility. So again Marianne (who has been, let it be remem¬ 
bered, brought up all her life in a country village by people of a class 
then very little above the peasantry themselves) feels, in the frank 
good-nature of Madame Dutour, “ quelque chose de grossier qui me 
rebutait,” and a ton brusque qui blessait ma ddlicatesse.” She 
accepts M. de Climal's gifts willingly enough, but is dreadfully 
disturbed when Madame Dutour remarks on his “charit6. As for 
the first scene with Valvilie, the whole of it is a running commentary 
on the queer kind of love-making which sensibility afiected. The 
duty of love at first sight was one of the canons of the sensible 
church, and Valvilie aUd Marianne obey it in the most orthodox 
fashion. They have seen each other, let it bo remembered, only 
during the few but well-spent minutes of a single mass, and they 
have not yet spoken. 

“ For ray part, I spoke to others hut not to him, any more than he did m mo. 

I did not even dare to look at him, though not doing so made mo long to do it all 
tlio more. So at last I looked, hardly venturing the glance, and I do not know 
what iny eyes told him, but his made so tender a reply that mine must have 
deserved it. That made mo blush, while my heart beat^ to that degree that I 
liardly know what was going to happen to me. Never in my life have I been 
so agitated, and I cannot define my feelings. They were a mixture of trouble, 
of pleasure, and of fear—yes, of fear. For a young girl who is a novice knows 
not where all this is going to lead her. There are unknown impulses which 
surround her, which make her obey, which she controls not, which control her, 
and the novelty of this state of things alarms her. It is true that she finds it 
pleasant, but it is a pleasure which looks like a danger, and which frightens 
her modesty. There is something which threatens, which bewilders, which 
overpowers her. One would fain in those moments ask oneself what is going 
to happen, for love does not deceive us. As soon as ho shows himself ho tells 
what ho is and what it all moans. The soul hails in him a master who caresses 
it, but with a manner of authority which asks not its leave, and allows it, if it 
chooses, to suspect its future slayeiy.” 

And all this at sixteen, at first sight, and after a country life with 
an aged priest and his sister! Of course some allowance must bo 
made for the inevitable Manvaudage—^ior the tendency, as Cr4billon 
wickedly put it, to say “not only everything you have said and 
everything you have thought, but also everything you would have 
liked to think but did not." After this allowance has been made,, 
there is a very considerable residuum which expresses the “sensible” 
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idea of the birth of love, a fourth and very important assistance to 
the comprehension of sensibility. The whole scene is full of further 
instruction on this important point, for most of which, unluckily, 
there is" no room here. Thus we have a valuable distinction between 
“ amourexix ” and “ tendre.” Tenderness, it seems, is “ a fashion 
of attachment which at first makes the heart well disposed (honnHc), 
instils into it morality ’* (lui donne des mmurs), and restricts it to 
“the delicate pleasure of timidly loving, and respecting what it 
loves.** But it is not possible to spend more time on ^his agreeable 
and instructive study of the acutest form of senBibititi in this its 
palmy days. Let it be sufficient to say that other parts of Marianne 
contain passages nearly as instructive as to the feelings of the truly 
sensible heart towards benefactors (Madame de Miran, Madame 
Dorsin), towards friends of the same sex (Mademoiselle Warton), 
towards enemies (an insulting young person who causes Marianne 
the keenest agony by remarking that somebody pays for her board 
at the convent), &o., &c. And all in the middle of this curious 
book comes this curious sentence, in which Marivaux either con¬ 
sciously or not writes the Mene Tekel of sensibility. “ Enfin ces 
agitations tant agr^ables que penibles, s’afiaiblirent et se passcrent. 
L*4me s’accoutume 4 tout sa sensibility s*use : et je me familiarisai 
avec mes espyrances et mes inquiytudes.*’ All things pass certainly, 
but the flutters of sensibility pass faster than anything else. 

Marivaux, however, was of too old a generation to exemplify 
sensibility finally or in its over-ripe stage. Those who came after him, 
and had his work and that of the La Fayette-Fontaines-Tencin school 
before them, completed the presentation. The reasons for not 
dwelling on the works of the great masters—of Diderot, of Rousseau, 
of Madame de Stael—have already been hinted at and are evident 
enough. In the first place, a stronger spirit than mere sensibility 
enters into them; in the second, they are very often novels with 
a purpose, which the sensibility-novel proper never is. Among 
Marivaux's immediate successors, neither Duclos nor Orybillon need be 
mentioned, because they are out of the style, as is Pryvost for diflerent 
reasons. Madame Riccoboni, however, who has just been mentioned 
as continuing Marianne, shows the completed product very fairly. 
Her Hietoire du Marquis de Creasy is a capital example of the kind. 
The Marquis is beloved by a charming girl of sixteen and by a 
charming widow of six-and-twenty. An envious rival betrays his 
attentions to Adelaide de Bugei, and her father makes her write an 
epistle which pretty clearly gives him the option of a declaration 
in form or a rupture. For a sensible man it must be confessed that 
the Marquis does not get out of the difficulty too well. She has 
slipped into her father’s formal note the highly sensible postscript, 
“ Vous dire de m’oublier P Ah! Jamais. On m’a forcy de I’ycriro ; 
lien ne peut m’obliger 4 le penser ni le dysirer.” Apparently it was 
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not leap-year, for the Marquis replied in a letter nearly as bad 
08 Willoughby's celebrated epistle in Sense and Sensibility. 

" Mademoiselle,—^Nothing con console me for having been the innocent cause 
of fault being found with the conduct of a person so worthy of respect as you. 
I shall approve whatever you may think proper to do, without considering my¬ 
self entitled to ask the reason of your behaviour. How happy should I be, 
mademoiselle, if my fortune and the arrangements which it forces me to make 
did not deprive me of the sweet hope of an honour of which my respect and my 
eontimeuts would perhaps make mo worthy, but which my present drciun- 
stances permit mo not to seek.” 

Sensibility’does not seem to have seen anything very unhandsome 
in this broad refusal to throw the handkerchief; but though not un¬ 
handsome, it could not be considered satisfactory to the heart. So 
M. de Oressy dispatches this private note to Adelaide by ‘‘Machiavel 
the waiting-maid.” 

• 

” Is it permitted to a wretch who has deprived himself of the greatest of 
blessinge, to daro to ask your pardon and your pity ? Novor did love kindle a 
flame purer and more ardent than that with which my heart bums for the 
amiable Adelaide. Why have I not been able to give her those proofs of it 
which she had the right to expect ? Ah! mademoiselle, how could I bind you 
to the dot of a wretch aU whose wishes oven you perhaps would not fulfil ? 
w'ho, when he possessed you, though master of so dear, so precious a blessing, 
might regret others less estimable, but which hare been the object of his hopo 
and desire,” &c., &c. 

This means that M. de Creasy is ambitious, and wants a wife who 
will assist his views. The compliment is doubtful, and Adelaide 
receives it in approved fashion. She opens it “with a violent 
emotion,” and her “trouble is so great in reading it through, that 
she had to begin it again many times before she understood it.” 
The exceedingly dubious nature of the compliment, however, strikes 
her, and “ tears of regret and indignation rise to her eyes ’’—tears 
which indeed are excusable even from a different point of view than 
that of sensibility. She is far, however, from blaming that sacred 
emotion. “ Oe n’est pas,” she says ; “ de notro sensibility mais de 
Tobjet qui I’a fait naitre que nous devons nous plaindre.” This point 
seems argueable if it were proper to argue with a lady. 

The last letter to be cited is from Adelaide’s unconscious rival, 
whose conduct is—translated into the language of sensibility, and 
adjusted to the manners of the time and class—a ludicrous anticipa¬ 
tion of the Pickwickian widow. She buys a handsome scarf, and 
sends it anonymously to the victorious Marquis just before a Court 
ball, with this letter:— 

"A sentiment, tender, timid, and shy of making itself known, gives me an 
interest in penetrating the secrets of your heart. You are thought indifferent; 
you seem to me insensible. Perhaps you are happy, and discreet in your happi¬ 
ness. Deign to toll mo the secret of your soul, and bo sure that I am not un¬ 
worthy of your confidence. If you have no love for any one, wear this scarf at 
the ball. Your compliance may lead you to a fate which others envy. She 
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who feels inclined to prefer you is worthy of your attentions, and the step she 
takes to let you know it is the first weakness which she has to confess.” 

The modesty of this perhaps leaves something to desire, but its 
sensibility is irreproachable. There is no need to analyze the story 
of the Marquis de Cressij, which is a very little book and not extremely 
edifying. But it supplies us with another locus classicus on senti¬ 
mental manners. M. de Cressy has behaved very badly to Adelaide, 
and has married the widow with the scarf. He receives a letter 
from Adelaide on the day on which she takes the black veil:— 

“ ’Tis from the depths of an asylum, where I fear no moro the perfidy of your 
sex, that I bid you an eternal adieu. Birth, wealth, honours, all vapish from 
my sight. My youth withered by grief, my power of enjoyment destroyed, 
love past, memory present, and regret still too deeply felt, all combine to bury 
me in this retreat.” 

And so forth, all of which, if a little high-flown, is not specially 
unnatural; but the oddity of the passage is to come. Most men 
would be a little embarrassed at receiving such a letter as this in 
presence of their wives (it is to be observed that the unhappy 
Adelaide is profuse of pardons to Madame as well as to Monsieur do 
Cressy), and most wives would not bo amiable when they read it. 
But lyfadame de Cressy has the finest sensibility of the amiable kind. 
She reads it, and then— 

“ The Marquise, having finished this letter, cast hersolf into the arms of her 
husband, and clasping him with an inexpressible tendomess, ‘ Weep, sir 
M'oop,’ she cried, bathing him with her own tears; ‘ you cannot show too much 
sensibility for a heart so noblo, so constant in its love. Amiable and dear 
Adelaide. ’Tis done, then, and wo have lost you for over. Ah! why must 1 
reproach myself with having deprived yoii of the only possession which excited 
your desires ? Can I not enjoy this sweet boon without telling myself that my 
happiness has destroyed yours ? ’ ” 

All Madame Riccoboni’s work is, with a little good-will, more or 
less interesting. Much of it is full of italics, which never were used 
so freely in France as in England, but which seem to suit the queer 
exaggerated topsy-turvyfied sentiments and expressions very well. 
The Histoire d'Ernestine in particular is a charming little novelette. 
But if it were, possible to give an abstract of any of her work here. 
Milady Catesby, which does us the honour to take its scene and per¬ 
sonages from England, would bo the one to choose. Milady Catesby 
is well worth comparing with Evelina^ which is some twenty years 
its junior, and the sentimental parts of which ore quite in the same 
tone with it. Lord Ossery is indeed even more sensible than Lord 
Orville, but then he is described in French. Lady Catesby herself 
is, however, a model of the style, as when she writes:— 

Oh! my dear Henrietta. 'What agitation in my senses 1 what trouble in 
my soul! . . . I have soon him. ... Ho has spoken to me. . . . Himself. . . . 
Ho was at the ball. . . . Yes ! ho. Lord Ossory. . . . Ah I toll me not again 
to SCO him. . . . Bid me not hear him once more.” 
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That will do for Lady Catesby, who really had no particular 
occasion or excuse for all this excitement except sensibility. But 
sensibility was g;etting more and more exacting. The hero of a novel 
must always be in the heroics, the heroine in a continual state of 
palpitation. "Wo are already a long way from Madame de la Fayette’s 
stately passions, from Marianne’s whimsical minauderies. AH, the 
resources of typography—exclamations, points, dashes—^have to bo 
called in to express the generally disturbed state of things. Now 
unfortunately this sort of perpetual tempest in a teacup (for it gener¬ 
ally is in a teacup) requires unusual genius to make it anything but 
ludicrous. I myself have not the least desire to laugh when I read 
such a book as La Nouvelle Milo'm, and I venture to think that any 
one who does laugh must have something of the fool and something 
of the brute in his composition. But then Bousseau is Rousseau, 
and there are not many like him. ,At the Madame Riccobonis of 
this world, however clever they may be, it is difficult not to laugh 
when they have to dance on such extraordinary tight ropes as those 
which sensibility prescribed. 

Tho writers who were contemporary with Madame Riccoboni’s 
later days, and who followed her, pushed the thing, if it were 
possible, even farther. In Madame do Genlis’s tiny novelette of 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, the amount of tears shed, the way in 
which the knees of tho characters knock together, their palenesses, 
blushes, tears, sighs, and other performances of the same kind, arc 
surprising. In the Lettres du Marquis de Roselle of Madame Elio do 
Beaumont (wife of the young advocate who defended the Galas 
family), a long scene between a brother and sister, in which the 
sister seeks to deter the brother from what she regards as a mis¬ 
alliance, ends, or at least almost ends, for the usual flood of tears 
is tho actual termination in this remarkable passage. 

“ ‘And I,’ cried lio suddenly with a kind of fiuy, ‘ I suppose that a sister 
who lovos her brother pities and does not insult him; that tho Marquis do 
Itosollo knows better what can make him happy than tho Countess of St. Sever: 
and that he is free, independent, able to dispose of himself, iji spite of all 
opposition.’ With these words he turned to leave tho room brusquely. I 
run to him, I stop him, he resists. ‘My brother! ’ ‘I have no sister.’ lie 
makes a movement to free himself: he was about to escape me. ‘ Oh, my 
father! ’ I cried. ‘ Oh, my mother! come to my help.’ At these sacred names 
he started, stopped, and alloioed himself to be conducted to a sofa" 

This unlucky termination migbt be paralleled from many other 
places, even from the agreeable writings of Madame de Souza. This 
writer, by tho way, when the father of one of her heroes refuses to 
consent to his son’s marriage, makes the stem parent yield to a repre¬ 
sentation that by not doing so he will “ authorise by anticipation a 
want of filial attochment and respect ” in the grandchildren who do 
not as yet exist. These excursions into the preposterous in search of 
something new in the way of noble sentiment or aflecting emotion— 
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these whippings and spurrings of the feelings and the fancy—charac¬ 
terize all the later work of the school. 

Two names of great literary value and interest close the list of the 
novelists of sensibility in France, and show at once its Nemesis and 
its caricature. They were almost contemporaries, and by a curious 
coincidence neither was a Frenchman by birth. It would be impos¬ 
sible to imagine a greater contrast than existed personally between 
Xavier de Maistre and Henri Benjamin de Constant-Hebecque, com¬ 
monly called Benjamin Constant. But their personalities, interest¬ 
ing as both are, are not the matter of principal concern here. The 
Voyage autmr de ma Chambre, its sequel the ExpMUwn Nocturne, 
and the Lipreux de la Citi d'Aoste, exhibit one branch of the river of 
sensibility (if one may be permitted to draw up a new Carte de 
Tendre), losing itself in agreeable trifling with the surface of life, 
and in generous, but fleeting, and slightly, though not consciously, 
insincere indulgence of the emotions. In Adolphe the river rushes 
violently down a steep place, and in nigras lethargi mergitur undas. 
It is to be hoped that most people who will read these pages know 
Xavier de Maistre’s charming little books; it is probable that at 
least some of them do not know Adolphe. Constant is the most 
strictly original of the two authors, for Xavier de Maistre owes a 
heavy debt to Sterne, though he employs tho borrowed capital so 
well that he makes it his own, while Adolphe can only be said to 
come after Werther and Reni, not in the least to follow them. 

The Voyage autour de ma Chamhre (readers may be informed or 
reminded) is a whimsical description of the author’s meditations and 
experiences when confined to barracks for some military peccadillo. 
After a fashion which has found endless imitators since, the prisoner 
contemplates the various objects in his room, spins little romances 
to himself about them and about his beloved Madame de Ilautcastel, 
moralises on the faithfulness of his servant Joannetti, and so forth. 
The Expedition Nocturne, a less popular sequel, is not very different in 
plan. The Lipreux de la Cite d’Aoste is a very short story, telling 
how the narrator finds a sufferer from the most terrible of all 
diseases lodged in a garden-house, and of their dialogue. Tho 
chief merit of these works, as of tho less mannerised and more direct 
Prkonnier du Caucase and Jeunc Siherienne, resides in their dainty 
style, in their singular narrative power (Sainto Beuve says justly 
enough that the Prisonnier du Caucase has been equalled by no other 
writer except M4rimde), and in the remarkable charm of the per- 
sonab'ty of tho author which escapes at every moment from the 

work. The pleasant picture of the Chevalier de B- in tho 

Soirdes de St. Petershourg, which Joseph de Maistre is said to have 
drawn from his less formidable brother, often suggests itself as one 
follows the whimsicalities of the Voyage and tho Expldition.^ The 
affectation is so natural, tho mannerism so simple, that it is some 
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time before one realises how great in degree both are. Looked at 
from a certain point of view, Xavier de Maistre illustrates the effect 
of the sensibility theory on a thoroughly good-natured, cultivated, 
and well-bred man of no particular force of character or strength of 
emotion. Ho has not the least intention of taking sensibility 
seriously, but it is tho proper thing to take it somehow or other. 
So he sets himself to work to be a man of feeling and a humorist 
at the same time. His encounter wit!) the leper is so freshly and 
simply told, there is such an air of genuineness about it, that it 
seems at first sight not merely harsh, but unappreciative, to compare 
it to Sterne’s account of his proceedings with his monks and donkeys, 
his imaginary prisoners, and his fictitious ensigns. But there 
is a real contact between them. Both have the chief note of sensi¬ 
bility, tho taking an emotion as a thing to be savoured and degusted 
deliberately—to bo dealt with on* scientific principles and strictly 
according to the rules of the game. One result of this proceeding 
pursued for a considerable time is unavoidably a certain amount of 
frivolity, especially in dealing with emotions directly affecting tho 
player. Sympathy such as that displayed with tho leper may be 
strong and genuine, because there is no danger about it; there is 
tho suave mari magno preservative from the risk of a too deep 
emotion. But in matters which directly affect the interest of the 
individual it does not do to be too serious. Tho tear of sensibility 
must not bo dropped in a manner giving real pain to the dropper. 
Hence tho humoristic attitude. When Xavier de Maistre informs us 
that “ le grand art do Thomme do gdnio ost de savoir bien Clever 
sa b6te,” he means a great deal more than he supposes himself to 
mean. Tho great art of an easy-going person, who believes it to be 
his duty to bo “ sensible,” is to arrange for a series of emotions 
which can be taken gently. The author of the Voyage takes his 
without any extravagance. He takes good care not to burn his 
fingers metaphorically in this matter, though he tells us that in a fit 
of absence he did so literally. His affection for Ifadamo do Haut- 
caslel is certainly not a very passionate kind of affection, for all his 
elaborately counted and described heartbeats as ho is dusting her 
portrait. Indeed, with his usual candour, he leaves us in no doubt 
about the matter. **La froido raison,” ho says, “reprit bientot 
son empire.” Of course it did; the intelligent, and in tho other 
sense sensible, person who wishes to preserve his repose must take 
care of that. We do not even believe that he really dropped a tear 
of repentance on his left shoo when ho had unreasonably rated his 
servant; it is out of keeping with his own part. Ho borrowed that 
tear either ironically or by oversight from Sterne, just as he did 
“ Ma chdre Jenny.” He is much more in his clement when he 
proves that a lover is to his mistress, when she is about to go ,to a 
ball, only a “ decimal of a lover,” a kind of amatory tailor or ninth 
VOL. XXXII. N.S. X 
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part of man; or when in the Expedition he meditates on a lady’s 
slipper in the balcony fathoms below his garret. 

All this illustrates what may be called the attempt to get rid of 
sensibility by the humorist gate of escape. Supposing no such 
attempt consciously to exist, it is, at any rate, the sign of an approach¬ 
ing downfall of sensibility, of a feeling on the part of those who 
have to do with it that it is an edged tool and an awkward one to 
handle. In comparing Xavier de Maistre with his master Sterne, it 
is very noticeable that while the one in disposition is thoroughly 
insincere, and the other thoroughly sincere, yet the insincere man is 
a true believer in sensibility, and the sincere one evidently a semi¬ 
heretic. How far Stenie consciously simulated his droppings of 
warm tears, and how far ho really meant them, may be a matter of 
dispute. But he was quite sincere in believing that they were very 
creditable things, and very admirable ones. Xavier de Maislro does 
not seem by any means so well convinced of this. He is at times 
not merely evidently pretending and making believe, but laughing 
at himself for pretending and making believe. He still thinks sensi¬ 
bility a yratisshnus error, a very pretty game for persons of refine¬ 
ment to play at, and ho jdays at it with a great deal of industry 
and with a most exquisite skill. But the spirit of Voltaire, who 
himself did his sensibility (in real life, if not in literature) with nearly 
as much sincerity as Sterne, has passed over Xavier do Maistre. 
The Savoyard gentleman is sincerely and imexccptionably orthodox 
in religion; it may be doubted whether a severe inquisition in 
matters of sensibility would let him oft* scathlcss. It is not merely 
that he jests—as, for instance, that when ho is imagining tho 
scene at the Bape of the Sabines, he suddenly fancies that he hears a 
cry of despair from one of the visitors. “ Dieux immortels! Pourquoi 
n’ai j’amene ma femme a la fete ? ” That is quite proper and allow¬ 
able. It is the general tono of levity in tho most sentimental 
moments, the luidercurrcnt of mockery at his own feelings in this 
man of feeling, which is so shocking to sensibility, and yet it was 
precisely this that was inevitable. Sensibility, to carry it out pro¬ 
perly, required, like other elaborate games, a very peculiar and 
elaborate arrangement of conditions. The })artie8 must bo in earnest 
so far as not to have the slightest suspicion that they were making 
themselves ridiculous, and yet not in earne. t enough to make them¬ 
selves really miserable. They imist have plenty of time to spare, 
and not be distracted by business, serious study, political excitement, 
or other disturbing causes. On tho other hand, to get too much 
absorbed, and arrive at Werther’s end, was not only destructive to 
tho individual player but to the spirit of tho game. As the century 
grew older, and this danger of absorption grow stronger, the game 
became more and more diflicult to play seriously enough, and yet not , 
too seriously. When the players did not blow their brains out, they 
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often fell into the mere libertinism from which sensibility, properly 
so called, is separated by a clear enough line. Two such examples 
in real life as Housseau and Mademoiselle de Thispinasse, one such 
demonstration in fiction of the same moral as Werther, were enough 
to discourage the man of feeling. Therefore, when he still exists, he 
takes to motley, the only wear for the human race in troublesome 
circumstances which beset it with unpleasant recurrence. When you 
cannot exactly believe anything in religion, in politics, in literature, 
in art, and yet neither wish nor know how to do without it, the safe 
way is to make a not too grotesque joke of it. This is a text on 
which a long sermon might be hung were it worth while. But as it 
is, it is sufficient to point out that Xavier de Maistre is a sufficiently 
remarkable illustration of the fact in the particular region of senti¬ 
mental fiction. 

Benjamin Constant’s masterpiece, which (the sequel to it never 
having appeared, though it was in existence in manuscript half a 
century ago) is also his only purely literary work, is a very small 
book, Wt it calls here for something more than a very small mention. 
The books which make an end arc almost fewer in literature than 
those which make a beginning, and this is one of them. Like most 
such books, it made a beginning also, showing the way to Beyle, and 
through Beyle to all the analytic school of the present century. 
♦Space would not here suffice to discuss the singular character of its 
author, to whom Sainto Beuve certainly did some injustice, as the 
letters to Madame Recamier, which have had such an odd fate, show, 
but whose political and personal experiences as certainly call for a 
large allowance of charity. The theory of Adolphe’s latest editor, 
M. de Lescure, which also was the accepted theory long before 
M. de Lescure’s time, that the heroine of the novel was Madame ns 
Stael, will not, I think, hold water. In every characteristic, personal, 
and mental, Ellenoro and Madame do Stael are at opposite poles. 
Ell^nore was beautiful, Madame de Staiil was very nearly hideous; 
Ell<5noro was careless of her social position, Corinne was as groat a 
slave to society as any one who ever lived; Ellenore was somewhat 
uncultivated, had little esprit, was indifferent to flattery, took not 
much upon herself in any way except in exacting affection where no 
affection existed ; the good Corinne was one of the cleverest women 
of her time, and thought herself ono of the cleverest of all times, 
could not endure that any one in company should be of a different 
opinion on this point, and insisted on general admiration and homage. 
However, this is a very minor matter. What is important is that 
Madame de Stael was almost the last genuine devotee of sensibility, 
and that Adolphe was certainly written by a lover of Madame de 
Stael, who had from his youth up been a man of feeling of a 
singularly unfeeling kind. When Constant wrote the book he had 
run through the whole gamut of sensibility. He had been instructed 

X 2 
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as a youth by ancient women of letters; he had married and got rid 
of his wife d la mode Germanorum; ho had frequently taken a hint 
from Wertherf and threatened suicide with the best possible results; 
he had given perhaps the most atrocious example of the atrocious 
want of taste which accompanied the decadence of sensibility, by 
marrying Charlotte von Hardenburg out of pique, because Madame 
de Stael would not marry him ; then going to live with his brido 
near Coppet, and finally deserting her, newly married as she was, 
for her very uncomely but intellectually interesting rival. In short, 
according to the theory of a certain ethical school, that the philo¬ 
sopher who discusses virtue should bo thoroughly conversant with 
vice, Benjamin Constant was a past master in sensibility. It was at 
a late period in his career, and when he had only one trial to go 
through (the trial of, as it seems to me, a sincere and hopeless 
affection for Madame Rccamier), that ho wrote Adolphe^ or at least 
that he published it, and its appearance was almost contemporary with 
his one unpardonable political fault, his condescension to Napoleon 
in the Hundred Days, This, jiowever, is accidental, and of no direct 
bearing on the book; that book has nothing to do with 1815, the 
date which it bears. It is, as has been said, the history of the 
Nemesis of sensibility, the prose commentary by anticipation on Mr.- 
Swiuburne’s admirable “Stage Love:”— 

“Time was chorus, gave thorn cues to laugh and cry, 

They would kill, befool, amuso him, let him dio ; 

Sot him webs to weave to-day and break to-morrow. 

Till ho died for good in play and roso in sorrow.” 

That is a history in one stanza of sensibility, and no better account 
than Adolphe exists of the rising in sorrow. 

The story of the book opens in full eighteenth century. A young 
man, fresh from the University of Gottingen, goes to finish his 

education at the residenz of D-. Here he finds much society, 

courtly and other. His chief resort is the house of a certain Count 

de r-, who lives, unmarried, with a Polish lady named P]114nore. 

In the easy-going days of sensibility the manage holds a certain 
place in society, though it is looked upon a little askance. But 
Ellcnoro is on her own theory thoroughly respectable, and the 

Count de P-, though in danger of his fortune, is a man of 

position and rank. As for Adolphe, he is the result of the struggle 
between sensibility, an unquiet and ironic nature, and the teaching 
of a father who, though not unquiet, is more ironically given than 
himself. His main character is all that a young man’s should bo 
from the point of view of sensibility. “ Je no demandais alors qu'a me 
livrer d cos impressions primitives ct fouguouses,” &c. But his 
father snubs the primitive and fiery impressions, and the son, feeling 
that they are a mistake, is only more determined to experience them. 
Alternately expanding himself as sensibility demands, and making 
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ironic jests as his own nature and Ids father’s teaching suggest, he 
acquires the character of “ un homme immoral, un homme peu sur,” 
the lost of which expressions may be paralleled from the British 
repertory by “ an ill-regulated young man,” or “ a young man on 
whom you can never depend.” All this time Adolphe is not in love, 
and the dominant teaching of sensibility dictating this sentiment to 
him, ho feels that this is wrong. ** Je veux fitre aimd, me dis-je, et 
jo regardai autour de moi. Jo no voj ais personne qui m’inspirat de 
I’amour; personne qui mo parut susceptible d’en prendre.” In 
parallel case the ordinary man would resign himself as easily as if 
he were in face of the two conditions of having no appetite and no 
dinner ready. But this will not do for the pupil of sensibility. Ho 
must make what he does not find, and so Adolphe pitches on the 
luckless f^llenorc, who “ mo parut une conquete digne do raoi.” To 
do sensibility justice, it would not, at an earlier time, have used 
language so crude as this, but it had come to it now. Here is the 
portrait of the victim, drawn by her ten years younger lover. 

“ Elleuoro’a wits wore not above tho ordinary, bilt her thoughts wore just, 
and her expression, siinjdo as it was, was sometimes striking by reason of tho 
nobility and olovation of tho thought. Sho was full of prejudices, but she was 
always prejudiced against her own interest. Thei*e was nothing sho sot more 
value on than regularity of conduct, precisely because her own conduct was 
conventionally irregular. Sho was very religious, because religion condemned 
her mode of life rigidly. In conversation she frowned on pleasantries which 
would have seemed quito imiocont to other women, because sho feared that her 
circumstances might encourage tho use of such as wore not innocent. She 
would have liked to admit to her society none but men of tho highest rank and 
most irreproachable rcjmfation, because those women with whom she shuddered 
.at the thought of being classed u.sually tolerate mixed society, and, giving up the 
hope of respect, seek only amusement. In short, Ellenore and her destiny wore 
at daggoi-s drawn; every word, every action of hers was a kind of protest against 
her social i^osition. And ns she felt that facts wero too strong for her, and that 
tho situation could bo changed by no clforts of hers, sho was exceedingly miser¬ 
able.The struggle between her feelings and her circumstances h-id 

affected her temper. Sho was often silent and dreamy: sometimes, however, 
sho spoke with impetuosity. IJeset as sho was by a constant preoccupation, she 
was never quite calm in tho midst of tho most miscellaneous conversation, and 
for this very reason her inaiinor had an unrest and an air of surprise about it 
which made her more piquant than sho was by nature. Her strange position, 
in short, took tho place of new and original ideas in her.” 

The difference of note from tho earlier eighteenth century will 
strike everybody hero. If we are still some way from Emma Bovary, 
it is only in point of language: we are poles asunder from Marianne. 
But tho hero is still, in his own belief, acting under the influence of 
sensibilit)''. He is not in the least impassioned, he is not a mere 
libertine, but he has a“ besoin d’amour.” He wants a “conquete.” 
He is still actuated by the odd mixture of vanity, convention, sensu¬ 
ality, which goes by the name of sensibility. But his love is 
“ dessin de lui plaire ; ” ho has taken an “ engagement envers son 
amour propre.” In other words, he is playing the game from the 
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lower point of view—the mere point of view of winning. It does not 
take him very long to win. Ell<Snore at first behaves unexceptionably, 
refuses to receive him after his first declaration, and retires to the 
country. But she returns, and the exemplary Adolphe has recourse 
to the threat which, if his creator’s biographers may be believed. 
Constant himself was very fond of employing in similar cases, and 
which the great popularity of Werther made terrible to the compas¬ 
sionate and foolish feminine mind. lie will kill himself. She hesi¬ 
tates, and very soon she does not hesitate any longer. The reader 
feels that Adolphe is quite worthless, that nothing but the fact of 
his having been brought up in a time when sensibility was dominant 
saves him. But the following passage, from the merely literary and 
analytical point of view, again pacifies the critic:— 

“I passed several hours at her foot, declaring myself the happiest of men, 
lavishing on her assurances of eternal affection, devotion, and respect. She 
told mo what she had suffered in trying to keep rao at a distance, how often sho 
had hoped that I should detect her notwithstanding her efforts, how at every 
sound that fell on her oars she had hoped for my arrival; what trouble, 
joy, and fear she had felt on seeing mo again; how she had distrusted herself, 
and how, to unite prudence and inclination, she had sought once more the dis¬ 
tractions of society and the crowds which sho formcidy avoided. I made her 
repeat the smallest details, and this history of a few w'eeks seemed to irs the 
history of a whole life. Love makes up for the absence of far-reaching memory 
as it were by magic. All other affections have need of the past, love as by 
enchantment makes its own past and throws it round us. It gives tis the feel¬ 
ing of having lived for years with one who yesterday was all but a stranger. 
Itself a mere point of light, it dominates and illuminates all time. A little 
while and it was not: a little while and it will be no more: but as long as it 
exists its light is reflected alike on the past and on the future.” 

Tbis calm, be goes on to say, Iasi ed but a abort time; and, indeed, 
no one wbo bas read tbe book so far is likely to suppose that it did. 
Adolpbe bas entered into tbe liaimi to play tbe game, Ellenoro 
(unluckily for berself) to be loved. Tbe difference soon brings 
discord. In tbe earlier sensibility-days men and women were nearly 
on equal terms. It was in tbe most strictly metapborical way only 
that tbe unhappy lover was bound to expire, and bis beloved rarely 
took tbe method of wringing bis bosom recommended by Goldsmith 
when anybody else of proper sensibility was there to console her. 
But the game bad become unequal between tbe Charlottes and tbe 
"Werthers, the Adolphes and the Ellenores. Tbe Count de P. 
naturally perceives tbe state of affairs before long, and as naturally 
does not like it. Adolpbe, having played bis game and won it, does 
not care to go on playing for love merely. “ Ellenore ^tait sans doute 
un vif plaisir dans mon existence, mais elle n’6tait pas plus un but- 
cUe ^tait devenue un lien.” But Ell<5nore does not see this accurate 
distinction. After many vicissitudes and a few scenes (“Nous 
v^cumes ainsi quatre mois dans des rapports forces quelque fois doux 
jamais compUtement libres, y rencontrant encore du plaisir mais n’y 
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trouvant plus de charme.”) a crisis comes. The Count forbids EU^nore 
to receive Adolphe any morA and she thereupon breaks the ten- 
years-old union, and leaves her children and home. Her young 
lover receives this riveting of his chains with consternation, but he 
does his best. He defends her in public, he fights with a man who 
speaks lightly of her, but this is not what she wants. 

“ Of course I ought to have consoled her. I ought to have pressed Her to my 
heart and said, ‘ Let us live for each other; let us forgot the misjudgments of 
men; lot us bo happy in our mutual regard and our own mutual love.* I 
tried to do so, but what can a resolution made out of duty do to revive a senti¬ 
ment that is oxtinct 'i Ellenore and I each concealed something from the 
other. Sho dared not tell mo her troubles arising from a sacrifice which sKb 
knew I had not asked of her. I had accepted that sacrifice; I dared not com¬ 
plain of ills which I had foreseen, and which I had not hod courage enough to 
forestal. We wore therefore silent on the very subject which occupied us both in¬ 
cessantly. Wo were prodigal of caresses, jve babbled of love, but when we spoke 
of it we spoke for fear of speaking of something else.” 

Here is tbe full Nemesis of the sentiment that, to use Constant’s 
own words, is “ neither passion nor duty,” and has the strength of 
neither, and that finds itself in presence of a'stronger than itself. 
There were none of these unpleasant meetings in sensibility proper. 
There sentiment met sentiment, and “exchanged itself,” in Cham¬ 
fer t’s famous phrase. When the rate of exchange became unsatis¬ 
factory it sought some other customer—a facile and agreeable pro¬ 
cess, which was quite consistent in practice with all the sighs and 
fames. Adolphe is not to be quit so easily of his conquest. He is 
recalled by his father, and his correspondence with Ellenore is 
described in one of the astonishingly true passages which make the 
book so remarkable. 

“ During my absence I wrote regularly to EllSnoro. I was divided betwe^ 
the dosiro of not hurting her feelings and the desire of truthfully representing 
my own. 1 should have liked her to guess what I felt, but to guess it without 
being hurt by it. I felt a certain satisfaction when I had substituted the words 
‘ affection,’ ‘ friendship,’ ‘ devotion,’ for the word ‘ love.’ Then suddenly I saw 
poor Ellenore sitting sad and solitary, with nothing but my letters for consola¬ 
tion, and at fho end of two cold and artificial pages I added in a hurry a few 
phrases of ardour or of tenderness suited to deceive her afresh. In this way, 
never saying enough to satisfy her, 1 always said enough to mislead her, a 
species of double-dealing the very success of which was against my wishes and 
prolonged my misery.” 

This situation, however, does not last. Unable to bear his absence, 
and half puzzled, half pained by his letters, Ellenore follows him, and 
his father for the first time expresses displeasure at this compro¬ 
mising step. Ell<5noro being threatened with police measures 
Adolphe is once more perforce thrown on her side, and elopes with 
her to neutral territory. Then events march quickly. Her father’s 
Polish property, long confiscated, is restored to him and left to her. 
She takes Adolphe (still struggling between his obligations to her 
and his desire to be free) to Warsaw, rejects an offer of semi-recon- 
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ciliation from tho Count do P-, grows fonder and more exacting 

the more weary of her yoke her lover becomes; and at last, discover¬ 
ing his real sentiments from a correspondence of his with an artful 
old diplomatic friend of his father’s, falls desperately ill and dies 
in his arms. A prologue and epilogue, which hint that Adolphe, 
far from taking his place in the world (from which he had thought 
his liaison debarred him), wandered about in aimless remorse, might 
perhaps be cut away with advantage, though they are defensible, 
not merely on the old theory of political justice, but on sound 
analytic grounds. 

This was the end of sensibility in more senses than one. It 
is true that five years later than Adolphe appeared Madame de 
Duras’s charming novelettes of Ourika and Edouard, in which 
something of the old tone revives. But they were written late 
in their author’s life, and avowedly as a reminiscence of a past 
state of sentiment and of .society. “ Le ton de cetto socidte,” says 
Madame de Duras herself, “ etait I’engoucment.” As happy a sentence, 
perhaps, as can be anywhere found to describe what has been much 
written about, and perhaps it may be said without presumption much 
mis-written about. Engouement itself is a nearly untranslatable 
word. It may be clumsily but not inaccurately defined as a state of’ 
fanciful interest in persons and things Avhich is rather more serious 
than mere caprice, and a good deal less serious than genuine enthu¬ 
siasm. The word expresses exactly the attitude of French polite 
society in the eighteenth century to a vast number of subjects, and, 
what is more, it helps to explain the sensibilite which dominated that 
society. Tho two terms mutually involve each other, and sensibilite 
stands to mere flirtation on tho oi.o hand, and genuine passion on the 
other, exactly as engouement does to caprice and enthusiasm. People 
flirted admirably in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
art has been recovered in the nineteenth with some success, but I do 
not think they flirted, properly speaking, in the eighteenth. Sensi¬ 
bility prevented that. But, on tho other hand, they did not, till the 
society itself and its sentiments with it were breaking up, indulge in 
anything that can be called real passion. Sensibility prevented that 
also. Tho kind of love-making which was popular may be compared 
without much fancifulness to the favourite card game of tho period, 
quadrille. You changed partners pretty often, and tho stakes were 
not very serious; but the rules of the game wore elaborate and 
precise, and it did not admit of being treated with levity. 

Only a small part, though the most original and not the least 
remarkable part of the representation of this curious phenomenon in 
literature, has been attempted in this paper. The English and German 
developments of it are interesting and famous, and merely as literature 
contain perhaps better work than the French, but they are not so 
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original, lilarivaux served directly as model to both English and 
German novelists, though the peculiarity of the national tempera¬ 
ment quickly made itself felt in both cases. In England the great 
and hoaltlay genius of Fielding applied the humour cure to sensibility 
at a very early period; in Germany the literature of sensibility 
rapidly became tho literature of suicide — a consummation than 
which nothing could bo more alien from the original conception. It 
is true that there is a good deal of dying in tho works of Madame de 
la Fayette and her imitators. But it is quite transparent stage¬ 
dying, and tho virtuous Prince of Cleves and the penitent Adelaide 
in the Comh de Comminge Ao not disturb the mind at all. We know 
that as soon as tho curtain has dropped they will get up again and 
go homo to supper quite comfortably. It is otherwise with Werther 
and Adolphe. With all the first-named young man’s extravagance, 
four generations have known perfectly well that there is something 
bcsidc's absurdity in him, while in Adolphe there is no extravagance 
at all. The wind of sensibility had been sown in literature and in 
life for many a long year, and tho whirlwind had begun to be 
reaped. 

This, however, i.s the moral side of the matter, with which we have 
not much (o do. As a division of literature these sentimental novels, 
artificial as they are, have a good deal of interest. They are so 
entirely different in atmosphere from tho work of our own times, 
that reading them has all the refreshing cflect of a visit to a strange 
country. They are often extraordinarily ingenious, and the books 
to which in form they set the example, though the genius of the 
writers made them something very different in matter, Julie, La 
litdhjicme, Paul et Virginie, Corinne, JteiJ, give their progenitors 
not a little importance, or at least not a little interest of curiosity. 
Besides, it was in the school of sensibility that the author of Manon 
Lraeaut somehow or other developed that wonderful little book. I 
do not know that it would be prudent to recommend modern readers 
to study sensibility for themselves in the original documents. Dis¬ 
appointment and possibly maledictions would probably be the result 
of any such attempt, except in the case of Marivaux, Xavier de 
Maistre, and Constant. But these are just the cases in which the office 
of critic justifies itself. It is often said (and nobody knows the truth 
of it better than critics themselves) that a diligent perusal of all the 
studies and enmeries that have ever been written on any one of tho really 
great writers will not give as much knowledge of them as half an 
hour’s reading of their own work. But then in that case the metal 
is virgin, and to be had on the surface and for the picking up. The 
case is different where tons of ore have to bo crushed and smelted in 
order to produce a few pennyweights of metal. 

George Saintsbuky. 
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WuETHEB tho two Irisli members of the House of Commons, who 
recently asked the Under Secretary for the Colonies questions about 
barbarities alleged to have been perpetrated upon native races in 
Queensland and the Pacibc, were animated by any real concern about 
Aborigines and Kanakas, or were merely indulging in a little episo¬ 
dical skirmish likely to embarrass the Government and impede tho 
progress of Parliamentary action, it is of little consequence to inquire; 
but both the Government and the people of Queensland will probably 
think that the Under Secretary, being for the time their official 
representative, did not repudiate with adequate emphasis the vile 
imputations sought to be fixed upon that colony. Certainly, when 
one of the interrogators—quasi-guardians of the name and fame of 
England—proceeded to ask whether Queensland was a Crown eolony, 
he at least supplied an easy method of gauging the level of his own 
intelligence in colonial afiairs, or the presumed intelligence of the 
House generally. 

But what shall we say of the deliberate aspersions cast upon 
Queensland colonists in tho columns of some respectable London 
newspapers ? These papers have published articles within the last 
week or two in which, among other accusations against the Queens¬ 
land people and Government, they charge the Queensland sugar- 
planters with the nefarious crime of procuring the death of their 
Polynesian labourers for the purpose of saving the sum of £18 per 
head payable at the end of their three years’ engagement, besides the 
cost of sending them back to their islands! Systematic murder 
at £24 'per head. Alas, pour si pen ! 

No person can recognise more enthusiastically than I do tho 
immense services rendered to the cause of humanity by the English 
newspaper press, or admire more sincerely the vigilance, courage, 
fidelity, industry, and intelligence daily exhibited in the discharge 
of its high function as the censor of civilisation; and if occasional 
errors are committed from excess of zeal or wrong information, these 
should not, I submit, be imgenerously construed or too rigidly con¬ 
demned. But I shall not be surprised if tho accusations against 
Queendand sugar-planters as a class—made or insinuated with a 
reiterative persistency which is certainly remarkable—produce a 
storm of indignation, not only amongst those specially attacked, but 
amongst the whole of their fellow-colonists, who, without, I should 
hope, any exception, will not fail to regard the accusations as utterly 
unjustifiable. Nor will it be strange if, in the heat of their natural 
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resentment—feeling themselves to be aspersed beyond the limits of 
toleration—many Queensland colonists should denounce the outrage 
made upon them in terms and in a manner not conspicuous for mode¬ 
ration. Harsh language, unfair inferences, and uncharitable con¬ 
structions are but too readily followed. Will it be very astonishing 
if sugar-planters ask in amazement whence comes the unspeakable 
malignity, as they may think it, which can find vent in such an 
astounding accusation ? How is it poosible that educated writers 
of the press could permit themselves to vilify men of whom they 
can know little or nothing P 

And what is the apparent evidence upon which they rest this 
shocking indictment? Mainly, so far as I can learn, upon an 
article in the Juno number of the Fortnightly Review, entitled 
“Troubles in the Pacific.” The article has been cited as by 
Mr. John Wisker, of Melbourne. Having had twenty years' 
business connection with that colony, and having, in association 
with others during the last ten years, held a largo stake in Queens¬ 
land sugar-planting, in undertakings amounting now to a sum 
not far short of £500,000, which represents a very large amount 
of capital invested, and a great deal of labour and anxiety bestowed, 
upon the enterprise, I have found it necessary to visit Northern 
Queensland annually during those ten years past, for the purpose 
of inspecting the estates. I have, therefore, had many direct 
opportunities, and, T may say, also pressing obligations upon me, 
to observe closely the condition of life and the treatment of the 
Polynesian Islanders employed in the districts which I visited. I 
refer more particularly to the Mackay District. I offer myself as a 
credible, though interested, witness on the subject, and in answer 
to the allegations recently made or insinuated, 1 aflBrm that the 
Polynesian labourers are treated in every respect in a moat humane 
and kindly manner; that they are not over-worked; and that, as 
regards housing, clothing, medical attendance, and food, they are 
amply provided for.* It has been an invariable remark by myself, 
as well as by visitors in no way concerned in sugar-planting, how 
happy and contented “the boys” looked, and how docile and pleasant 
they always seemed to be. During my last visit to Mackay, not 
many months ago, I specially inspected the Kanaka quarters at a 
new estate just formed at a cost of £50,000, and I had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing their food, the kitchen where it was cooked, and the 
apartment allotted for their meals, and I remember exclaiming, 

“ What a blessing it would be for some of our poor countrymen at 
homo if they had such quarters and such food! ” 

(1) As to /leusM, thedifSculty is not nnfrequently to induce the islanders to occupy 
them instead of eroding for themselves the small grass hovels to which they have been 
accustomed in the islands; while as to clothing, they prefer to rig themselves out gaily 
on Sundays or holidays, instead of using many superfluous garments while at work. 
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A few years ago there was an epidemic of measles among the 
islanders, not confined to Queensland, I believe, causing great 
mortality among them, chiefly in consequence of the readiness with 
which they succumb to disease, and the difficulty of getting them to 
submit to medical treatment. This led to an official inquiry being 
made as to the management of the Polynesians, and an inspection of 
the various sugar districts. As regards the district of Mackay, with 
which I am specially acquainted, I certainly never heard anything 
but approval expressed as to the treatment of the islanders. About 
the other districts I cannot speak so confidently of my own direct 
knowledge, but I should say that in the metropolitan, or southern 
districts near Brisbane, it would be as improbable that these labourers 
could bo subjected to cruelty or injustice with impunity, as if they 
were in the county of Middlesex—^perhaps much more so ; while, as 
to the district of Maryborough, which has been specially mentioned 
by Mr. Wisker, I submit that even if it were established that there 
had been instances of excessive labour, inadequate food, or want of 
proper medical advice, it surely docs not follow that this implied a 
deliberate intention to procure, for the sake of profit, the death of the 
islanders, still less does it follow that there was any general culpa¬ 
bility in that district ; while to incriminate the whole body of the 
Queensland sugar-planters, is as conspicuously wanting in charity as 
it is devoid of logic. 

And what is Mr. Wisker’s evidence worth ? I have read his 
article carefully, and I do not find in it a single statement, 
express or implied, evincing any personal knowledge whatsoever in 
regard to the matters he writes io froelj^ about. There is not a line 
or a word in his article indicating direct or first-hand knowledge of 
the subject. 

The article contains direct internal evidence of the writer’s 
ignorance, or of his deliberate suppression of the truth ; for the law 
which prescribed that the islanders’ wages should be paid at the end 
of their three years’ engagement, and which fonns the principal 
foundation for his accusation, was repealed about eighteen months or 
two years ago. By the new Act, the wages are made payable 
monthly or quarterly in the presence of an inspector or magistrate, 
any accrued wages to be paid to the Government in the event of the 
labourer’s death during the term of his engagement. The former 
Polynesian Labour Act, and stringent regulations thereunder, had 
been in operation for a great number of years—ten or twelve, I 
think—providing with the utmost care for the importation of the 
islanders, for their engagement with the several planters, and for 
their proper treatment during their term of service. The new Act 
was intended, if I mistake not, primarily to limit the employment of 
Polynesians to tropical agricultural labour, because numbers of them 
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had been taken to the interior for employment on sheep stations, a 
kind of work for which, it was contended, the Polynesian was not 
fitted, and for which he was not required by any necessity, white 
men being available for such employment; while, on the contrary, 
white men are not suitable for most of the field work of sugar-planta¬ 
tions. It should bo remembered in connection with the payment of 
islanders’ wages that, inasmuch as the cost of importing an islander, 
about £12 per head, had in each case to be paid, and as it took about 
a year to instruct him in his work, during which time of initiation 
and acclimatisation the morlality was usually greatest, while his 
labour was of little valufc, the death of an islander during the first 
year or eighteen months involved almost a total loss to the employer ; 
therefore, some thought it was not unreasonable, as against this 
loss, to place the accrued wages of a labourer dying at a later period 
(if no relative appeared to claim the amount due, a circumstance of 
course, in most cases, very improbable), instead of paying the 
amount into a government fund, whore it would be merged with 
other unclaimed balances. Other planters, on the contrary, strongly 
approved of the amendment, because the payment of wages monthly 
was fairer to the islaiidors, and was calciilatod to make them more 
contented, by giving them the enjoyment of their wages, as earned— 
with the ulterior advantage that, at the end of their term, they 
would have less money to invest in guns and powder and shot, 
which might possibly be used in acts of violence after their return 
to the islands. Such were the opinions held by the planters on this 
point, but I venture to say that there was not a man among them 
who ever conceived the horrible idea that the amendment was bad 
because it would prevent them from “making a profit,” as some of 
the London newspapers put it, with a light heart, by managing that 
the islanders should bo “ done to death ” before the expiration of 
his term of soi’vice. If these newspaper writers were planters it is 
clear, on their own showing, that the old law would be most deadly 
to the poor islanders. 

Moreover, it is not a little remarkable that Mr. Wisker, and those 
who have followed his lead, have entirely ignored the existence of 
the Intestate Estates Act of Queensland, under which the estate of 
“ any deceased person,” Avhether white or black, is directed to be 
dealt with by the curator or the proper local officer acting for him. 
This Act has been in operation all along, and I have examined 
returns in intestacy published in tlie Government Gazette in 1878 
and other years, in which I find that balances due to deceased 
islanders have been paid over to the curator. Whether such returns 
or the payment of such balances were frequent or common I do not 
undertake to say—probably not; but I hold that the fact of this 
statute having been in existence and acted upon, cuts away the 
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ground from the argument based upon the old Polynesian Labourers* 
Act. It is not from this point of view material whether the required 
returns were invariably made or not. That this was not done in all 
cases, or oven in many, may be fairly attributed to the circumstance 
above mentioned, viz. that in the event of the death of an islander 
during the first year, at least, of his engagement—if not even during 
the first eighteen months—the planter sufiered a pecuniary loss; 
and, as I have already pointed out, it was during this period that 
risk of mortality was greatest. Whether the application of a 
deceased islander’s wages to the recoupment of the cost of his 
passage-money was justifiable on legal grounds I cannot say, nor 
would I venture to maintain that the proper course was always 
adopted; but it will perhaps be generally admitted that the view of 
the matter taken by some planters, as already explained, was not 
without some show of reason. In other cases brought under my 
notice the planter paid over any balance to a brother or near relative 
of the deceased islander—a course not, perhaps, strictly proper, accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Intestacy Act, but simply adopted to 
save trouble, and not involving injustice to any one. In support of 
my argument based upon tho “ Curator of Intestate Estates Act of 
1867” and the amended “ Intestacy Act of 1877,” I may refer to tho • 
follo^ving provision in the present ** Pacific Island Labourers’ Act,” 
Clause 33 :—“ Ifotwithstanding anything to the contrary contained 
in the Intestacy Act, 1877, in tho event of a labourer dying during 
his term of service, tho employer shall pay to tho nearest inspector 
or to the immigration agent tho whole of the wages accrued.” This, 

I take it, indicates tho intention of tho legislature as to the opera¬ 
tion of the Intestacy Acts. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to my readers to recite 
the provisions, both under the old law and tho new one, to guard 
against any wrong being done in connection with the importation 
or employment of Polynesians. It is not a “free trade,” as it has 
been called, for vessels have to be specially licensed, after inspection 
and approval as suitable for the trade ; bonds have to bo entered into 
by the parties, and a government officer accompanies the vessel to 
.see that the law is obeyed. Upon the arrival of the islanders at the 
port of discharge, their engagements are supervised and attested by 
the resident magistrate, in liis capacity of Polynesian protector, 
and their distribution to the several indenting planters duly attended 
to. I avouch that the magistrates discharge their duties with the 
utmost vigilance, and this, coupled with what, so far as ray observa¬ 
tion goes, I believe to be the universal disposition of the planters 
to act justly, fairly, and humanely, has I believe insured to tho 
islanders an amount of protection which may well be called paternal. 
x\s an illustration of the planter’s kindness I may mention that I 
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have not unfrequently seen a suffering islander, wbo was inclined 
to pine away in melancholy when ill, tended and nursed with the 
care which would bo bestowed on a sick child. 

I do not desire to refer to myself more than I can help, but I 
think it right to mention that, when the epidemic of measles already 
referred to broke out, I originated a system, on the estates with 
which I am connected, by which I obtain a monthly return of all 
the islanders employed on those estates, numbering some five or six 
hundred persons, specifying the name of each labourer, and the 
island of which he is a native, reporting upon their health, and, if 
any deaths have occurred, giving the particulars and cause of death, 
with all desirable information. I may ask, in passing, how many 
English employers of labour take this trouble about their employes. 
Moreover, I offered to provide, at my own expense, a special medical 
oflicer to attend to the people upon»those estates, and also a compe¬ 
tent person to furnish I'cligious or other instruction. The resident 
planters declined these offers; the first, on the ground that the 
medical practitioner in the district was able to do the necessary 
work, and that to bring another doctor up might be regarded as a 
slight to a deserving professional man; and the second, because there 
were practical difficulties in the way of accomplishing what I aimed 
at, while the local clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Mr. Maclaren, an enthusiastic man in the cause of missionary effort, 
and also, I believe, the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic clergymen, 
did what was possible in the direction I indicated. Resides, I may 
say that I found no little difficulty in finding persons quite suitable 
for cither class of duties. In making this personal statement I have 
no wish to take credit for anything done, and still less for merely 
good intentions; but, making no claim to superior virtue, I think 
what I have stated tends to illustrate the disposition with which 
these Polynesian islanders are regarded by those who are responsible 
for them. I am not a resident planter, but I take it upon me to 
say that, in repelling with scorn and indignation the shocking 
imputations brought against (iiioensland sugar-planters as a body, I 
express their unanimous sentiments; and further, I can say with 
perfect confidence and accuracy that the resident Iflackay sugar- 
planters, and many others with whom I have become acquainted in 
other districts, are, as a class, men of high intelligence and superior 
character, numbering among them men of English \inivcrsity educa¬ 
tion, whose relatives are living in this country, and must, I should 
think, fc^ a strong resentment upon finding that their absent friends 
have been subjected to such virulent and unjustifiable attacks as 
have recently disgraced the columns of some London newspapers. 

As regards tlie system of introducing Polynesian islanders to 
Queensland, I take leave to express the opinion that, rightly con- 
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ducted, as I beliere it to be, under the sanction and precautions of 
the Queensland Act of Parliament, it is calculated to confer a benefit 
upon the islands in the Pacific, by furnishing an outlet for their 
surplus population, by habituating the labourers to industrial pur¬ 
suits, and by infusing into their minds tho germs of civilisation, viz. 
a knowledge and a feeling that they have rights, and are protected 
by law, an education which they are not likely to receive if left 
alone in their native savage condition. It is from this point of view 
that I have always contended that the system is, under proper regu¬ 
lations, in reality a civilising and humanising agency. I am quite 
prepared to admit that in the earlier stages of the Pacific Island 
traffic, long before I had anything to do with Queensland, probably 
even before I went to Australia, there were abuses ; and I doubt not 
there have been many instances of force and fraud in the course of 
that traffic, which was, I suppose, a kind of buccaneering, having 
been carried on independently of all law; but the Queensland Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament, as representing a civilised people, many years 
ago introduced legislative regulation of the trade, recognising its 
uses for a portion of tho colony, but taking care to guard against its 
abuses. And here I must remark that Queensland people have 
frequently complained that they have been subjected to much 
odium unjustly in consequence of the conduct of traders from other 
quarters. The Queensland Polynesian Labour Trade is guarded by 
the licensing of vessels with government officers on board, as I have 
already stated; and if any captain of a trading vessel, or any other 
person, violates tho regulations, or breaks the law, ho does so at his 
peril, and I have no doubt he would, on conviction, meet with 
prompt and severe punishment. But, so far as I know, the recruit¬ 
ing vessels from Fiji, New Caledonia, and other places, are subject to 
no local legislation, and may bo said to be engaged in a “ free,” that 
is, unregulated trade. I make no rash accusation against other 
people, for I should be sorry to imitate the examples set in the 
London newspapers, but I repeat that Queensland pkiiters and 
traders complain that they have been held responsible for the actions 
of others who are under no law of their own dealing with this trade, 
and have only to take care that they do not fall into tho hands of an 
English man-of-war cruising in the Pacific. 

It is true that most missionaries condemn, ah olutely and without 
qualification, the whole system of “ the labour traffic,” and plead 
earnestly for its total abolition by the British Government—if that 
is not done by Queensland itself. Without pausing to inquire 
whether the Homo Government could prudently intervene in such a 
manner as is recommended, it may not be deemed officious on tho 
part of one who is not unfriendly or unsympathetic towards mission¬ 
ary enterprise, or out of place here, to offer a practical suggestion. 
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It would surely be better in every way—^less productive of animosity 
and more promising in ultimate results—^if missionaries, instead of 
railing indiscriminately and incontinently against all and sundry 
directly or indirectly connected with the importation and employ- 
ment of Polynesian islanders, would endeavour to co-operate with 
Queensland sugar-planters and others engaged in industrial or com¬ 
mercial pursuits involving intercourse with the islands of the Pacific. 
Surely there is no impassable gulf separating sensible missionaries 
from reputable people occupied in agriculture or commerce. I 
suggest no unholy alliance between the votaries of Mammon and the 
servants of Christ, and *1 have a special dislike to some plausible 
ways of trying “ to make the best of both worlds.” On the part of 
many planters there would be, for practically minded missionaries, 
cordial encouragement and support. Some missionaries write and 
act as if the whole area of Polynesia were to be managed as a 
secluded Paradisaic region, guided and governed by missionaries, 
and “ tabooed ” from aU intercourse with the rest of the world, par¬ 
ticularly with white men not engaged in missionary work! No 
notion of this kind possesses the elements of mundane good sense. 
It may bo gathered from the memoir of the excellent and devoted 
Bishop Pattoson, that ho, towards the end of his career, was much 
concerned about the practical outcome of his labours, viewed in 
relation to the social condition of the people. Work, he discovered, 
is no less a necessity of life for these children of nature than 
worship, just as it is with dwellers in other climes. They cannot be 
cut off from the scheme of things in the rest of the world; it is 
impossible that they cun have an economy to themselves, nor is it 
desirable if it were possible. Let the missionaries make common 
cause, as far as possible, with people engaged in industrial and com¬ 
mercial affairs. This very business of importing islanders into 
Queensland might bo made a channel for the most effective and 
hopeful Christian work. Missionaries might profitably concern 
themselves in the collection of islanders suited for labour in the 
colonies, in the arrangements for their emigration and return, in 
their treatment during the period of service, and in all questions 
affecting their welfare both at home and abroad. I can assure them 
of at least my hearty co-operation and help in any moderate and 
reasonable system of this kind, and I am persuaded that I do not 
stand alone in this respect. 

I have not attempted to deal with Mr. Wisker’s accusations affect¬ 
ing the Queensland people and Government in their relations with 
the Aboriginal tribes of the colony. I leave the vindication of the 
colonists who arc attacked, more especially those engaged in pastoral 
enterprise, to others who have a direct acquaintance with the facts. 

It may be that deeds of vengeance have been done in cases of 
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terrible provocation—it may even be that there have been acts of 
wanton bloodshed or raids upon the savages of the north; but it is 
easy for men who sit at home to misjudge others who have gone 
forth to reclaim the waste places of the earth. The conflict of a 
superior with an inferior race has always had and always will have 
but one issue. It is difficult to say at what stage of the process, 
which leads to the gradual extinction of the lower races, any efiective 
interposition could take place to stay this extinction, for it goes on 
whether the natives are treated with kindness or the reverse. As a 
matter of importance to the world at large and the progress of man¬ 
kind, any attempt to artificially preserve races, so low in the scale of 
intelligence that the utility of their continued existence may be 
reasonably doubted, may find little justification either as a hopeful or 
desirable enterprise. These are problems difficult of solution, and I 
do not deal with them here. But while we may, without inhumanity, 
have little sympathy with a maudlin sentimentality which finds its 
sustenance and its gratification in lamenting the inexorable order of 
nature, let it not be supposed that we are therefore apologists for the 
wicked and reprobate miscreants, if there have been any such, who 
have hunted the poor famishing and ignorant savage as if he were 
merely a wild beast, without kinship to man. The employment of 
native police may or may not be a proper thing. I should not like 
to speak confidently on a subject which has received the practical 
attention of many public men in Queensland of high intelligence and 
undoubted character; and, I may add, that the Parliament of Queens¬ 
land, which may deal with the question, stands in no need of com* 
mendation from me as an intelligent and reputable body, for oven 
Mr. Wisker is good enough to admit that the Queensland Legis¬ 
lature is not devoid of conscientious men! ” 

I have confined myself to that part of the subject upon which I 
could speak of my own knowledge. I speak that which I know, and 
testify of that which I have seen, and I am willing to submit myself 
to any interrogation, with examination of any papers at my command, 
in order to wipe off the unjust stigma upon the character of Queens¬ 
land sugar-planters in particular and Queensland people in general, 
so far as relates to the treatment of the Polynesian islanders. I am 
jealous, not only in regard to my own personal honour, but also for 
the fair fame and credit of a class to which 1 may claim in some 
sense to belong. 

It may seem a light matter to Mr. Wisker to assert, as he is 
audacious enough to do, that Poljmcsian labour “is slavery,” or “ is 
slavery indifferently disguised.” He invokes the British Govern¬ 
ment to abolish this absolutely and without delay, “ all hypocritical 
Acts of the Queensland Parliament to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing.” He pronounces the slavery of to-day in Queensland to bo 
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worse in one important particulu than the Blavery of sixty years 
ago in the West Indies. Why ? Listen. ** It was to the interest of 
the West Indian to keep his slaves alive at least until they reached 
decrepitude. It is the interest of the Queensland planter to kill off 
his Polynesians towards the end of their term; and we have the 
plainest official evidence to the effect that he does not hesitate to con¬ 
sult his interest.” I have already exposed what looks like suppres¬ 
sion of the fact that the Act of 1880 was so altered as to take away 
the least colour for such a cold-blooded assertion. It would almost 
seem as if Mr. Wisker had raked up an old solitary scandal, cherished 
it carefully, breathed life into it, and hurled it out into the world, a 
fresh and living calumny of to-day. But he actually alleges that 
the report of Mr. Bultonshaw as to Maryborough, in February, 1880— 
afterwards confirmed by Drs. Wray and Thompson, appointed by 
the Colonial Secretary, Sir Arthur Palmer, to investigate the matter 
—^has produced no result. “ The Government," he says, “ have 
not moved in the matter. The tendency at present seems quite in 
the opposite direction." It is hardly credible that a writer dealing 
with this subject two years later—April, 1882, is the date of the article 
—should know nothing of the lengthened discussions which took 
place in 1880 upon tho whole question of Polynesian labour, during 
which tho most extreme opinions in opposition to the “labour 
traffic " were freely expressed, and should be ignorant of the legisla¬ 
tion which followed. But assume that there is real ignorance, and 
not a wilful suppression of the truth, in what a melancholy plight 
does tho writer appear. 

I invito the reader’s attention to the following extracts from the 
speech of Sir Arthur Palmer, Colonial Secretary of Queensland, in 
tho course of the debate in the Queensland Assembly on the 10 th 
of August, 1880. I give them somewhat in extenso, in order that it 
may be perfectly manifest in what a spirit of humanity and justice 
the question of Polynesian labour was dealt with. It will be observed 
that there is no shirking of the unsatisfactory report about tho treat¬ 
ment of certain islanders at Maryborough, and I think that the 
following quotations furnish in themselves a conclusive answer to 
Mr. Wisker’s allegations. Certainly this speech of Sir Arthur 
Palmer, so admirable for its judicial tone, exhibits the flagrant 
inaccuracy of Mr. Wisker’s statement, that “ the Queensland Govern¬ 
ment have not moved in the matter!" 

Extracts from Sib Abthub Palmer’s Speech. 

Queensland ABsembl]r, August 10//<, 1880. 

“ Tho fourth part of tho Bill related to tho care and treatment of laboui-ers 
when sick. By the 23rd Clauso employers wore compelled to provide their 
labom-ors with medical attondanco when necessary, under a penalty for neglect 
of not less than £o and not more than £20. In this respect ffio Act now 
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in force was deficient. The least that could be expected of a man who 
introduced those islanders, regarding the matter from the lowest stand¬ 
point, was that he should take care of them. Uaving to keep them for a 
certain time, it was directlj* to the interest of the employer to see that their 
health was preserved; but in some cases, he was sorry to say, employers had 
been found to be utterly neglectful of their interest in that respect. If thn 
reports were to bo belidved, in some cases the demands of common humanity had 
been disregarded. This Bill would give tho Governor in Council power to cause- 
a hospital for islanders to be established in any district, and a resident surgeon 
to be appointed. Clause 30 empowered employers to send their labourers to tho 
hospitals, and Clause 31 provided a penalty if they neglected to do so when 
labourers wore sick. . . . 

“ Since tho Bill had been on tho table of tho House representation had been 
made to him that it was hardly fair to expect employers to pay the wages duo 
to an islander who died say six months after the commencement of his engage¬ 
ment, and before the employer could have been recouped the passage-money. 
That appeared to be a reasonable view of the case, and the Hoaso in committw 
would no doubt take it into consideration. This provision, even if modified in 
committee, would do away with the insinuation that it was to tho odvanlago of 
tho employer that tho islander should die when he had nearly completed his 
term of service. The clauses following related to reports of deaths or deser¬ 
tions, returns to bo made, penalty for evasion of the Act, and other matters 
of detail. . . . 

* ‘ The Bill had been drawn out with tho greatest possible amount of care, with a 
view to insuring that the labourer should bo well and fairly treated, and that if 
a master neglected his servant ho should do so to his own loss. Every sugges¬ 
tion made had received due consideration, and ho did not think any important 
alteration in committee would bo found necessary. Tho amendments on tho 
present Act had been of a very stringent nature—all of them had boon in favour 
of tho islander, and none in favour of the employer. Under tho provisions of 
tho proposed Act thoro could be no such occurrences as had taken place under 
the present one, those occurrences having been tho ro.sult not of any un¬ 
willingness on tho part of employers, but of circumstances over which the 
employers had no control.” 

As to Mr. Wisker’s opinion abou< the course which should be adopted 
by the British Government, I am not particularly concerned to say any¬ 
thing, for the Government is not very likely to be influenced by jaunty 
and gratuitous admonition given in this fashion; but to his statement 
that the employment of Kanakas is practically slavery, I oppose my 
flat contradiction, and I do so with a thorough knowledge of what I 
allege. The islanders know what they are about perfectly well; 
they are fully instructed as to their position; they readily acquire a 
knowledge of their rights, and are not slow to enforce them. In 
numerous instances they eagerly return to Queensland after a tempo¬ 
rary sojourn in their own islands, seeking r.-engagement in many 
cases with a former employer. In not a few instances also they 
prefer to remain in Queensland after the expiration of the three 
years’ engagement, and enter into contracts for shorter or longer 
terms as freely and as voluntarily as a white man. Such re-engage¬ 
ment, however, is not encouraged by the planters, lest it should 
appear to be an indirect violation of the agreement that the islanders 
should be sent back to their homes at the end of their term of three 
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years. In what particular part of the transaction is the taint of 
(davery to be found P But Mr. Wisher says, with a sinister significance 
which is in perfect harmony with the rest of his article, that “ the class 
of colonists who supply the majority of legislators are continually agi> 
tating for the extension of this labour-traflBc. They would bring the 
Polynesian into every department of industry, and leave to starvation 
the unskilled labourers who have been brought from England in 
thousands.” But for the intervention of the British Government, 
which cannot hold aloof while the laws of humanity and justice 
are violated, he thinks that Queensland would bo ultimately 
^‘peopled by hordes of Kanakas, officered by white capitalists.” The 
absurdity and extravagance of such statements are flagrant. If it 
be true that the parliamentary majority consists of men who arc 
bent on extending the “ labour-traffie,” how comes it that the P‘)ly- 
nesian Act of 1880 is exactly in the opposite direction? Mr. 
Wisker asserts and reiterates that “ the legislature is largely 
composed of traders and other employers who profit by this waste of 
human life. TJie few legislators who aro guided by principles of 
justice and humanity may be described as rari nantes in yuvgitc 
vasto, who must either swim with the current of corruption or ho 
carried along with it.” Is there such a Pandemonium on earth ? Ko 
language can express the baseness of such an accusation, for it is 
utterly untrue. Asa matter of simple fact, there is but one planter 
in the House of Assembly, Mr. M. Hume Black, of Mackay, a 
magistrate, and a man of unexceptionable character; and as to those 
who arc supposed to profit by the waste of life and swim in corrup¬ 
tion, I have not the faintest idea. The whole allegation is the 
wildest raving of a lunatic, and I begin to feel ashamed of the .space 
I have given toils exposure. I affirm, without fear of contradiction 
from any well-informed or honest man, that the whole weight of public 
opinion, whether that of planters or squatters or persons engaged in 
commerce, is decidedly opposed to the supply of island labour to all 
department 8 of industry, and it is a matter of common and every-day 
remark that it is just and expedient that this labour should be limited 
to tropical agriculture. In some cases Kanakas have been employed 
in work connected with wharves and shipping, and Kanaka “ boys ” 
•of somewhat light and slender frame, as w'ell as Kanaka girls, liavc 
been employed in domestic service in tropical Queensland. This w'as 
not done in order to displace and starve European labourers—quite 
the contrary; it arose from the scarcity of white men and women in 
certain employments, from the facilities open to them for more 
remunerative w'ork. And it has been no unpleasing spectacle to see 
occasionally in a well-ordered planter’s house Kanaka girls trained 
to habits of cleanliness and of tidiness in household work. The 
starvation of English labourers! Why, it is a well-established and 
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indisputable fact that it is by virtue of tbe available island labour 
that working men and women from tbe home-country have obtained 
room for their own highly paid labour, as subsidiary to, or connected 
with, an industry which, like sugar-planting, could not perhaps bo 
profitably carried on at all but for the supply of coloured labour. 
The prosperous communities of Northern Queensland are alive to this 
fact; they recognise it as the secret of their success, and a main 
feature in their future prospects. They are not likely to bo turned 
aside from the legitimate development of their resources by repre¬ 
sentations so unworthy of credit as those which 1 have dealt with. 

In confirmation of what I have stated as to the limitation of the 
employment of Polynesian labour, it will be sufficient to say that 
this is expressly provided by Clause 7 of the Act of 1880, which 
directs that a license for such labour shall issue only to thoso who 
are engaged in “ tropical or semi-tropical agriculture.” 

But Mr. Wisker has not, as I read his article, a single good word 
to say for the people or the Government of tbe Colony of Queens¬ 
land. From the top to the bottom he deals simply in disparagement, 
if not vilification, and it is somewhat amusing to read his virulent 
attack upon the local newspapers, which he regards as vehicles of 
anything but trustworthy intelligence. I think he desires to abolish 
these, as well as a good many other institutions which do not find 
favour in his eyes. I doubt not these local organs will deal with 
Mr. Wisker by-and-by. I am at a loss to account for his bitter¬ 
ness against these papers. Perhaps they may be able to find out the 
cause of his unfavourable opinion, for they are conducted by men of 
considerable energy and penetration. I do not undertake their 
defence ; they are quite capable of looking after themselves. 

May I be permitted, as a relief from the too tragic character of , 
the subject as dealt with by Mr. Wisker in his article, to refer to a 
comical suggestion of his about the native races ? He asks, with a 
mixture of pathos and indignation, why the people of New South 
Wales, who are filled with such a rage for the acquisition of land, 
do not allot to the original occupants of the country some little 
comer of that vast territory, where the natives might “ raise a few 
cattle.” English people may not be aware how droll this sugges¬ 
tion is; the idea of the “black fellow ” raifing cattle in any other 
sense than the old border meaning of cattle “lifting” will at least 
excite some risibility in Australia. He also speaks with apparent 
admiration of what he oddly calls the “ wood-craft ” of the Austra¬ 
lian natives. I understand, by this term, forestry, or the art of 
managing woods and forests, and perhaps hunting deer or other 
game; but Mr. Wisker, of course, means “bushmanship,” which is 
quite a different thing, and refers to the marvellous skill of the 
natives in following the faintest tracks through “the bush.” Perhaps 
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Mr. Wisker thinks that it would ho a profitable exchange for the 
readers of local newspapers in Northern Queensland to study his 
lucubrations upon native “ cattle raising” and ” wood-craft.” 

It may be interesting to some English readers to be informed that 
the production of sugar in Quoenland rose from 338 tons in 1867 to 
21,000 tons in 1880, the latter amount representing an annual 
value of half a million sterling; that instead of being a large importer 
of foreign sugar, she now annually supplies to the sister colonies about 
10,000 tons of sugar, besides thereby neeessarily increasing to a large 
extent intercolonial relations in many other respects; that during the 
last two years the Queensland sugar industry has made great strides, 
not only engaging the attention of numbers of people who have recently 
proceeded northwards and acquired many thousands of acres deemed 
suitable for sugar culture, but attracting a very large amount of 
capital; and that at the present time this industry is ranked high in 
the scale of undertakings to which the colony of Queensland looks 
for its future progress. At this moment the Queensland Parliament 
is probably deliberating upon the details of a system of Coolie immi¬ 
gration which has already received the approval of the Indian 
Government, with the object of securing a regular supply of suitable 
labour. It is not irrelevant to say this much in connection with my 
main subject, because the material prosperity of any country cannot 
be long dissociated from its moral welfare. Perish the industry, 
how gainful soever it be, which cannot thrive without the debase¬ 
ment of man! It would fare ill with any colony or community if it 
became callous to such accusations as I have dealt with, or indifferent 
to its own reputation as a civilised state. Nor mxist it be forgotten 
that the colony of Queensland is looked to as a field of enterprise 
for thousands of British people who are impelled by the circum¬ 
stances of their condition in the old country, or by that irresistible 
force of national character which is the glory of our race, to seek 
new homes in distant lands, instead of overcrowding “ this blessed 
plot ” of earth, to use Shakespeare’s expression, and thereby mul¬ 
tiplying and intensifying the social and political difficulties which 
are now tasking the genius and patriotism of our statesmen. 

R. J. Jeffray. 

Non.—remit me to refer any reader, who feeh an interest in the subject, to the per¬ 
fectly disintorestod testimony, regarding the treatment of Kanakas in Queensland, given 
by Mr. K. H. Otter in his recently published book entitled “Winters Abroad” (John 
Murray, London). 
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When Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Mm and Mr. Darwin’s two 
great works first set all the world thinking about the origin of our 
race, there was a general tendency amongst scientific men and tho 
public generally to take it for granted that the earliest known men, 
those whose remains we find in the river-drift, were necessarily 
missing links” between the human species and its supposed 
anthropoid progenitors. People naturally imagined that these very 
ancient men must have been hairy, low-browed, serai-brutal savages, 
half-way in development between the gorilla and the Australian or 
the Bushman. Striking word-pictures painted tho palaeolithic hunter 
for us as an evolving ape; and we all acquiesced in tho pictures as 
truthful and accurate. With tho progress of discovery, however, 
another phase of the question has come uppermost, and anthropo¬ 
logists have now for some time inclined with marked distinctness to 
the exactly opposite view. As we examined more and more closely 
the relics of the cave-men, for example, it became clear that their 
works of art were those not merely of real human beings, but of 
human beings considerably in advance of many existing savages. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, who knows more about the cave-men than 
any one else in Britain at least, unhesitatingly states his opinion that 
they were in all important respects the equals of tho modern 
Eskimo, whom he indeed regards as their probable lineal repre¬ 
sentatives. Any one who has closely examined the remains recovered 
from the French caves, cannot fail largely to fall in with this view, 
so far at least as regards the high level of palaeolithic art. In fact, 
it is daily becoming clear that the antiquity of man is something 
even deeper and more far-reaching in its implications than liycll 
himself at first imagined. For while on the one hand geologists are 
inclining more and more to the opinion that palaeolithic man was as 
old as or older than the last glacial period, anthropologists on tho 
other hand are inclining more and more to the opinion that this 
preglacial and interglacial man was really quite as human and quite 
as capable of civilisation as any race now living, except perhaps a 
few of the most cultivated European stocks. Instead of being tho 
“missing link,” our cave-man turns out to be a mere average 
savage, living a rude and unintelligent life, to be sure, but quite 
capable, so far as regards his faculties, of becoming as civilised as 
the Sandwich islanders have become within our own memory. 

It is, of course, obvious that these facts may be easily turned by 
opponents of Darwinism into 2 )owcrful arguments against the theory 
of man’s evolution from a lower form. “ Hero we accept all your 
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facts,” says the defender of the fixity of species; “wo allow that man 
has inhabited the earth for as long a period as you choose, say 200,000 
years; and when we go down to the very beginning of that period, 
what do wo meet with ? A missing link ? An evolving ape ? No; 
nothing of the sort; a man exactly the same as the man of the pre¬ 
sent day. However far back we push our researches in the past we 
find either no man at all, or else the same man that we now know. 
Your theory of evolution is disproved by the very facts which you 
were wont to allege in its favour. We used at first to argue against 
your facts, because wo did not see in what direction they really 
pointed: nowadays we*allow them all, and we find in them the very 
best bulwark of our own belief.” 

This argument or something very like it has lately been employed 
with groat effect by Dr. Mitchell, of Edinburgh, in his able and 
interesting work, The Pad in the Present. The Scotch archaeo¬ 
logist there shows good grounds for supposing that the cave-men 
and the river-drift men were really, in faculties and potentialities, 
the equals of most existing savages, if not even of our own average 
English population. lie gives excellent reasons for the belief that 
while wo have advanced very greatly in social organization and in 
material comfort since that earh' date, wo may have advanced very 
little, if at all, in brain-power or in potentiality of thought. There are 
still isolated communities in out-of-the-wa}' parts of Scotland which 
use hand-made pottery of the rudest primaeval type, and spin with 
stone whorls of the prehistoric pattern; while their works of imitative 
art are ruder and more unlike the originals they depict than anything 
ever attempted by the earliest known men. Yet these people, as Dr. 
Mitchell rightly observes, are fully the equals in intelligenco and 
moral feeling of their contemporaries in tho great manufacturing 
centres. Hence we must not confound mere material backwardness 
with lowness of typo or intellectual deficiency. It is probable, nay, 
almost certaiii, that the ordinary cave-maiMvas superior in ingenuity 
and mental power to nine out of ten among our modern savages, and 
quite equal to the fair run of our own labouring classes. 

Nevertheless, I believe it is allowable for us frankly to admit all 
these facts, and yet remain evolutioidsts just as hearty as before. No 
doubt our general tendency was at first in t)jc opposite direction, 
and many evolutionists will be staggered by the conclusions of 
I’rofessor Dawkins and Dr. Mitchell, while others will endeavour, 
under the inflxience of false prepossessions, to dispute their facts. But 
modifiability of opinion is tho true test of devotion to truth, and 
honest thinkers can hardly fail to modify their opinions on this 
question in accordance with the latest discoveries. After frankly and 
fairly facing all the difficulties of the situation I believe wo may come 
at last to tho following conclusions, which, for clearness’ sake I will 
number separately:—1. The cavc-raoii were not only true men, but 
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men of a comparatively higli typo. 2. But the river-drift men, who 
preceded them, were men of a lower social organization, and pro¬ 
bably of a lower physical organization as well. 3. The earliest 
human remains whicli wo possess, though on the whole decidedly 
human, are yet in some respects of a type more brute-like than that 
of any existing savages, 4. They specially recall the most striking 
traits of the larger anthropoid apes. 6. There is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that these remains are those of the earliest men who inhabited 
the earth. 6. There is good reason for believing that before the 
evolution of man in his present specific type, a manlike animal, 
belonging to the same genus, hut less highly differentiated, lived in 
Europe. 7. From this manlike animal the existing human species is 
descended. 8. Analogy would lead us to suppose that the line of 
descent which culminates in man first diverged from the line of 
descent which culminates in the gorilla and the chimpanzee, about 
the later Eocene or early Miocene period. 

In order to give such proof of these propositions as the fragmentary 
evidence yet admits, it will bo necessary first to clear the ground of 
one or two common misapprehensions. And before all, let us get rid 
of that strangely unscientific and unphilosophical expression, the 
Stone Ago. 

Most people who have not specially studied prehistoric archmology, 
and many of those who have studied it, believe that the period of 
human life on the earth may be divided into three principal epochs, 
the Iron Age, the Bronze Age, and the Stone Age; and that the 
last-named epoch may be once more subdivided into the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic Ages. All the great archaeologists know, of course, 
that such a division would be utterly misleading: yet in their written 
works they have often used language which has led the world gene¬ 
rally to fall almost without exception into the error. The division 
in question can only be paralleled by a division of all human history 
into three periods, the Ago of Steam, the Age of Printing, and tho 
Age of Unprinted Books; the latter being subdivided into the 
Mediffival and the Egyptian Ages. The real facts may much better 
be represented thus. 

There are two great geological epochs in which we find remains of 
man. The first is that of the palax)lithic or old chipped fiint 
weapons. The second is tho modern or receni. period, including the 
three so-called Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. The first or 
palmolithic epoch is separated from the second or recent epoch by a 
vast and unknown lapse of time. We may place its date at some¬ 
where about 200,000 years back. The remains of human origin 
belonging to it, all occur under the conditions which we ordinarily 
describe as geological; they are found either in the drift deposits of 
our river-valleys, or beneath the concreted floors of caves. They 
consist chiefly of rude stone weapons, in unpolished flint, chipped off 
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by side-blows. What events caused the break in continuity between 
palaeolithic and recent man in Europe we do not exactly know; but 
many of the best authorities believe that it was brought about by 
the coming on of the last glacial epoch (that is to say, the final cold 
spell of tho recurrent pleistocene cycles). If these authorities are 
right, then at a period earlier than 200,000 years since, Europe was 
peopled by palaeolithic men; and about 80,000 years ago these men 
were very gradually driven southward by tho spread of the polar ice 
over the whole of the northern temperate zone. I5e this as it may, 
however, we know at any j ato that they belonged to a far earlier 
state of things, when* the whole geographical condition of Europe 
differed in many respects from that which prevails at the present day. 

On the other hand, recent man in Europe dates back, probably, 
only some twenty thousand years or so. Ilis remains, whether of the 
Neolithic, the Bronze, or the Iron Age, are found in tumuli still 
standing on the surface of the groxmd. Since his reappearance here, 
no notable changes have taken place in the face of the country. 
Instead of occurring in deep natural deposits or under the solid 
floors of primajval caves, his bones and his weapons are found in 
graves or mounds of recent make. The neolithic men, though they 
used implements of stone, polished them exquisitely by grinding and 
smoothing, and were in all respects, save in the use of metals, and a 
few similar particulars, as advanced as their successors of the Bronze 
Age. No great gap in time separates them from the bronze and iron 
men, as a great gap separates all three from tho palaeolithic cave¬ 
men and drift-men. They were probably identical with two modem 
races, in three successive stages of their culture; whereas the palaco- 
lithio race is cut off utterly from the recent race by a whole unknown 
interval, prcsmnably representing the time during which northern 
Europe was glaciated. Accordingly, with recent man we shall have 
nothing to do here. 

Again, I must further premise that the very question which heads 
this paper—who was Primitive Man ?—is in itself a somewhat 
irrational one. For of course, if we accept the evolutionist theory at 
all, there never was a first man. The early undifferentiated ancestors 
of men and anthropoid apes slowly developed along different lines 
toward different specific forms ; but there never was a point in the 
series at which one might definitely put down one’s finger and say 
—“Here the man-like ape became a complete man.” All that we 
can do is to decide that the ancestors of modern man at such and 
such a given date had progressed just so far in their way toward the 
existing highest type. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, in his recent work on Early Man in 
Britain, and in his discourse at the last meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, has so clearly summed up the results of all the latest investi¬ 
gations as to paloDolithio man that it will only be necessary here 
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briefly to recapitulate the views he has enunciated. He divides the 
men of the Pleistocene period in Europe and Asia into two successive 
classes, the earlier or river-drift men, and the later or cave-men. 
The drift of the Thames, Somme, and other rivers is the earliest 
geological stratum in which we find unquestionable evidence of the 
existence of man. The evidence in point consists entirely of chipped 
flint instruments of the very rudest type, incomparably ruder than 
anything produced by the very lowest of modern savages. Man at 
that period was clearly a rough and perhaps almost solitary hunter, 
using rude triangular stone implements. Moreover, we have evidence 
of that homogeneous condition which betokens an early stage of evo¬ 
lution, in the fact that implements of precisely the same sort are 
found all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. The primaeval hunter who 
chased the stag in Africa had brethren who chased the fallow deer in 
Spain and Italy, and others who chased the various wild beasts 
among the jungles of India. Over the whole eastern hemisphere, so 
far as wo can judge, man was then a single homogeneous race, living 
everywhere the same life, and producing everywhere the same rude 
and primitive weapons. 

The drift-men were succeeded, in northern Europe at least, by 
another and higher development of humanity, the cavo-mcn. How 
far they may have differed physically from their predecessors of the 
Drift period we have no sufficient means of judging; but the analogy of 
other human varieties would lead us to suspect that they presented some 
marked signs of advance; for we know that amongst all existing 
races there is a pretty constant ratio between social development and 
physical peculiarities. At any rate, the cave-men were apparently 
far more advanced in the rudiments of culture than the drift-men, 
especially towards the end of the cave period, during which they 
made continuous advances in the arts of life. Their weapons, tliough 
still chipped (instead of being ground, like those of the neolithic 
Europeans and the modern s.avages), were more varied in shape and 
better worked than the rude triangular hatchets of the drift. They 
manufactured, in their last stage, excellent barbed harpoons of good 
designs. They made fish-hooks and needles of bone with some 
degree of finish. They employed ruddle for personal decoration, and 
collected fossil shells, which they drilled and strung as necklaces. 
Moreover, they had a remarkable talent for imi<alive art, producing 
spirited sketches on mammoth ivory or reindeer horn of various 
animals, living or extinct. In fact, they seem to have been in most 
essential particulars almost as advanced as the modern Eskimo, with 
whom Professor Dawkins conjocturally identifies them. 

But if Professor Dawkins means us to understand that the cave¬ 
men were physically developed to the same extent as the Eskimo, it is 
necessary to accept his conclusion with great caution. It does not 
follow because the Eskimo are the nearest modern parallels of the 
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cavc-men, that the cave-men therefore resembled them closely in 
appearance. Several of the sketches of cave-men, cut by themselves 
on horn and bone, certainly show (it seems to me) that they were 
covered with hair over the whole body ; and the hunter in the 
antler from the Duruthy cave has a long pointed beard and high 
crest of hair on the poll utterly unlike the Eskimo type. The figures 
are also those of a slim and long-limbed race. And when Professor 
Dawkins tells us that the very earliest known man was unquestionably 
a man and not a missing link,” it becomes a matter of importance 
to decide exactly what the phrase “a missing link” is held to imply. 

Man differs from tbo’anthrc»poid apes mainly in the immensely larger 
development of his brain ; for the other peculiarities of his pelvis, 
his teeth, and the position of his head on the shoulders, are mere small 
adaptive points, dependent upon his upright attitude and the nature 
of his food. Even the lowest savage and the oldest known human 
skull have a brain-capacity far bigger in proportion than that of the 
highest apes. Kow, this brain could not, of course, have been 
developed per saltum; it must have been slowly evolved in the 
course of a long and special intercourse with nature. But between 
civilised man and his early ancestor, common to him and the anthro¬ 
poid apes, there must at some time have existed every possible inter¬ 
mediate link. Some such links still survive in the Bushman, the 
Australian black fellow, and the Andaman islander. Other and 
earlier links probably became extinct at various previous periods, 
under the pressure of the higher varieties from time to time developed, 
just as these lowest savages are now in process of becoming extinct 
before the face of the European colonist. But we would naturally 
expect the men of the paleolithic period to be still a trifle more brute¬ 
like in several small particulars than any existing savages, because 
they were so much the nearer to the primitive common ancestor, a 
few of wliosc distinctive traits they would probably retain in a higher 
degree than any race now living. In short, w'hile it would be absurd 
to suppose that palieolithic men were “ missing links” in the sense 
of being exactly half-way houses between apes and Bushmen, it is 
yet natural to expect that they would be the last or penultimate links 
in a chain whose other links are many and wanting. Do we, as a 
matter of fact, find any sucli slight traces of brutc-liko structure in 
the earliest human remains which have come down to us ? 

In dealing with this question wc have to remember in the first 
place that the number of quite undoubted paleolithic human bones 
of the earliest period is all but absolutely nil; and that even the 
few dubious and suspected bodily remains which wo possess, presu¬ 
mably of that age, arc for the most part mere broken fragments. 
Most of our paleolithic bones belong to the latest cave age, and 
represent a comparatively high race of savages, known as the Cro- 
Magnon men. Of their earlier predecessors we know but little. 
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Wo have, however, two remarkable portions of skulls, one 'of which 
is almost free from suspicion, while the other, though more doubtful, 
is still accepted as genuine by good continental anthropologists. 
Both apparently belong to the earliest age of the cave>men. The 
first is the celebrated jaw of La Naulette. This is a massive and 
prognathous bone, with enormous and projecting canine teeth; and 
these canine teeth, as Mr. Darwin notes, point back very clearly 
to a nearly anthropoid progenitor.^ The second is the much 
debated Neanderthal skull, which possesses large bosses on the fore¬ 
head, strikingly suggestive of those which give the gorilla its 
peculiarly fierce appearance. So good an anatomist as Professor 
Bolleston assures us that if these frontal sinuses had been found 
without the skull to which they arc attached, he would have been a 
bold man indeed who would venture to pronounce them human. 
The thickness of the bones in the rest of fhc Neanderthal skeleton, to 
which Professor Schaafhausen calls attention, also approximates to the 
' anthropoid pattern. “ No other human skull,” says that able anthro¬ 
pologist, “ presents so utterly bestial a typo as the Neanderthal frag¬ 
ment. If one cuts a female gorilla skull in the same fashion, the 
resemblance is truly astonishing, and we may say that the only 
human feature in this skull is its size.” All the skulls of what De 
Quatrefages and Hamy call the “ Canstadt race ” show these same 
low characteristics, and “ must have presented a strangely savage 
aspect.” The other supposed relics of the earlier cave-men are 
either too slight, too much crushed, or too uncertain, to be of much 
use for purposes of argument. When wo add that oven the later 
cave-man was almost certainly hairy, like the modem Ainos, we 
have before us the picture of what may fairly be considered a sort of 
missing link, though only the last in a long chain. 

Moreover, it is a most deceptive ])ractice to speak of the cave-men 
as if they were a single set of people, representing a merely tern-, 
porary typo. As a matter of fact, the period covered by the cave 
remains is enormously long, and the men of one epoch must have 
differed widely from those of another. M. de Mortillet has actually 
distinguished three subdivisions of the cave period, marked by a 
successive improvement in the arts of working stone and bone, to 
which he gives the names of the Moustier epoch, the Solutr4 epoch, 
and the La Madelaine epoch, from the station^ which best typify 
each stage of primitive culture. M. Broca has shown that between 
the time when the Moustier cave was inhabited by troglodytes, and 
the time when the La Madelaine cave was similarly inhabited, the 
valley of the V^zere had undergone a denudation to the depth of 

(1) Since this article was sent to press, Professor Maska, of Noutitschein, has dis¬ 
covered a human jaw-bone, associated with pleistoccno mammalian remains, in the 
Schipka cave (Moravia). This bone, which belonged to a very young child (as inferred 
from the development of the teeth), "is of very largo, indeed, of colossal dimensions.** 
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twenty-sevea metres; while from the date of the La Madelaiae cave 
to our own lime the denudation was only four or five metres. In 
other words, the interval between the two epochs was far greater 
than the interval between the last of them and our own.times. 

As to the drift-men, the few bones attributed to them are so 
singularly and suspiciously like those of neolithic times that it seems 
very unsafe to build any definite conclusion upon them. Accord¬ 
ingly, when Professor Dawkins tells us that the river-drift man 
first comes before us endowed with all human attributes, and without 
any signs of a closer alliance with the lower animals than is presented 
by the savages of to-day,” I think we must venture to suspend judg¬ 
ment for the present. Seeing that a later skull, like that of Nean¬ 
derthal, is strikingly ape-like in one most important particular, is 
considerably lower in general type than that of the lowest living 
savage, and (as Professor Huxley has shown) is rather nearer the 
chimpanzee than the modern European in outline, it seems hazardous 
to conclude on very dubious evidence ■ that a still earlier race had 
skulls as well formed as those of the neolithic Iberians. The least 
doubtful cases are acknowledged to bo identical in character with 
the far later Cro-Magnon remains (belonging to the latest cave age), 
which in itself is enough to rouse considerable suspicion. So many 
supposed palaiolithio skeletons, like the “ fossil man ” of Mentone,. 
have turned out on further examination to be neolithic or later, that 
it is unwise to base conclusions upon tliem, when those conclusions 
clearly run counter to the general course of evolution. 

With regard to the previous history of the human race, we can 
only guess at it by the analogy of the other higher mammalia. But 
late researches have all gone to show that the general progress of 
mammalian development has been singularly regular. If we apply 
this analogy, and couple it with the other known and observed facts, 
we may bo able still further to bridge over the gap between man 
and his anthropoid progenitor. As Professor Huxley remarks, 
“ The first traces of the primordial stock w’honco man has proceeded 
need no longer be sought by those who entertain any form of the 
doctrine of progressive development, in the newest tertiarics; they 
may be looked for in an epoch more distant from the age of the 
JElephaa primigenius than that is from us.” 

The bifurcation nf the European placental mammals begins in the 
Eocene; and it is to the Eocene that wo must look for tho earliest 
appearance of the Primates. At that period, there existed lemurs in 
Europe and America, of a transitional type, showing points of resem¬ 
blance to the hoofed animals of the same age, tho ancestors of our 
own horses and tapirs. The Eocene was the epoch of the first great 
placental mammalian population, and wo know that in such early 
epochs of each main class, when the class is assuming a dominant 
position, it always possesses an immense plasticity, rapidly dividing 
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and sub-dividing into more and more definitely specialiwd t 3 rpo 8 . 
Accordingly, it was probably as early as this period that the ancestors 
of the higher apes began to differentiate themselves from the ancestors 
of the modem lemurs. All analogy shows us that ^hese divisions 
begin a long way down in time, proceed rapidly at first, and grow 
less rapid as the various creatures become more and more specialised, 
so losing their original plasticity. 

In the Miocene, the speciaHsation of the Primates must have con¬ 
tinued very fast; for as early as the mid-Miocene strata we find in 
continental Europe a large anthropoid apo, identified by good 
authorities as a close relation of the modem gibbons. Other apes 
of the same date are similarly identified as nearly allied with other 
living genera. Hence the question naturally arises—if the bifurca¬ 
tion of the Primates had already proceeded so far in the mid-Miocene 
period, that even existing genera of higher apes had been fairly 
well demarcated, must not the ancestors of man have already begun 
to be generically distinct from the ancestors of the other anthropoids ? 
Is it not consonant with analogy to suppose that the monkey group 
should have separated from the lemur group in the Eocene; that the 
anthropoid apes should have separated from the monkeys in the 
lower Miocene ; and that the human genus (as distinct from the 
fully developed human species) should have separated from the 
anthropoid apes in the mid-Miocene? There seems to be good 
reason for this concluEaon. 

In mid-Miocene strata at Thenay, the Abbe Bourgeois has found 
certain split flints, some of them bearing traces of fire, which he 
believes to be of artificial origin ; and in this belief ho is upheld by 
M. de Mortillet, Dr. Hamy, MM. de Quatrefages, Worsaac, and 
Capellini, and other distinguished anthropologists. Specimens may 
bo seen in the Musee de St. Germain, almost as obviously human in 
their workmanship as any of the St. Acheul type. M. Delaunay 
has similarly found a rib of an extinct manatee, which seems to 
have been notched or cut with a sharp instrument; and M. Bibeiro, 
of the Portuguese geological survey, has noted wrought flints in the 
Miocene deposits of the Tagus, which he exhibited in Paris in 1879. 
On the evidence of these and other facts M. de Mortillet pronounces 
in favour of what he calls Tertiary man. But ns he carefully dis¬ 
tinguishes him from Quaternary man, “ I’homme do St. Acheul **— 
the river-drift man of Professor Dawkins—I suppose he means to 
imply that this species, though belonging to the same genus as our¬ 
selves, was yet so far unlike us, so little differentiated, as to be man 
only in the generic, not in the specific sense. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, on the other hand, argues apparently 
against the existence of man in any form in Miocene Europe. 

“ There is,” he says, ” one important consideration which renders it 
highly improbable that man was then living in any part of the 
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world. No living species of land mammal has been met with in the 
Miocene fauna. Man, the most highly specialised of all creatures, 
had no place in a fauna which is conspicuous by the absence of all 
the mammalia now associated with him.” ... “ If we accept the 

evidence advanced in favour of Miocene man, it is incredible that 
he alone of all the mammalia living in those times in Europe should 
not have perished, or have changed into some other form in the 
long lapse of ages during which many Miocene genera and all the 
Miocene species have become extinct.” But if I understand M. de 
Mortillet aright, this is just what he means by distinguishing 
Tertiary from Quaternary man. Professor Dawkins argues as though 
the animal which split the Abb4 Bourgeois’ flints must either have 
been man or not-man; but the whole analogy of evolution would 
lead us to suppose that it was really a “ tortium quid ” or half-man; 
as Professor Dawkins himself suggests, a creature “intermediate 
between man and something else,” a creature which should “ bear 
the same relation to ourselves as the Miocene apes, such as the 
Mesopitheeus, bear to those now living, such as the Semnopithecus.** 
But Professor Dawkins, who seems strangely unwilling to admit 
the existence of such an intermediate link, endeavours to account for 
the split flints of the mid-Miocene by curiously round-about ways. 
“ Is it possible,” ho asks, “ for the flints in question, which are very 
different from the palaeolithic implements of the caves and river 
deposits, to have been chipped or the bone to have been notched 
without the intervention of man ? If we cannot assert the impossi¬ 
bility, we cannot say that these marks prove that man was living in 
this remote age in the earth’s history. If they bo artificial, then I 
would suggest that they were madebyoneof the higher apesthenliving 
in France rather than by man. As the evidence stands at present, 
we have no satisfactory proof cither of the existence of man in the 
Miocene or of any creature nearer akin to him than the anthropo¬ 
morphous opes. These views agree with those of Professor Gaudry, 
who suggests that the chipped flints and the cut rib may have been 
the work of the Dryopithecus, or the great anthropoid ape, then 
living in France. I am, however, not aware that any of the present 
apes are in the habit of making stone implements or cutting bones, 
although they use stones for cracking nuts.” And in a foot-note. 
Professor Dawkins further observes—“ Even if the existing apes do 
not now make stone implements or cut bones, it does not follow that 
the extinct apes were equally ignorant, because some extinct animals 
are known to have been more highly organized than any living 
members of their class.” Does not this reasoning exactly remind 
one of that which was current when M. Boucher de Perthes first 
called attention to the Abbevillo flints P 

Now, I confess I am at a loss to comprehend why Professor 
Dawkins should be so anxious to escape the natural inference that 
VOL. xxxii. N.s. z 
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these flints wore split by an ancestor of man. If he were a deter¬ 
mined opponent of evolutionism it would he easy enough to under¬ 
stand his attitude; hut ns he is a consistent and hold evolutionist 
one can hardly guess why he should go so far out of his way to get 
rid of a simple conclusion. He argues most strenuoujdy that man 
was fully developed in the Pleistocene Age. He cannot imagine 
that man reached this full development hy a sudden leap or mira¬ 
culous interposition. And, therefore, he might naturally conclude 
that an early and less diflercntiated ancestor of man was living in 
the Miocene Age, and developing upward through the Pliocene 
times, till he reached that highly specialised specific form which he 
had demonstrably attained in the later Pleistocene period. Imple¬ 
ments such as we should naturally expep t d priori to he produced hy 
such an inteimediate form are actually forthcoming in the Miocene. 
The traces of use and marhs of fire upon them seem irresistible 
proofs—the edges are chipped and worn exactly like those of 
undoubted flake-knives—while the regular repetition of their shapes 
is most noticeable. Yet, for some unknown reason, rather than 
accept the plain conclusion of M. de Mortillet, Professor Hawkins 
prefers to believe that they were produced by apes, and to leave 
man without any traceable ancestry whatsoever. Surely ho docs 
not believe that man was suddenly evolved, at a single bound, from 
(t creaturo no nearer akin to him ** than the anthropomorphous 
apes.” Yet this is certainly the conclusion which most readers 
woidd draw from his facts and arguments. 

It is clear that the difficulty in all these cases depends upon the 
too great definiteness of our words, with their hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation, when applied to the gradual and changeful forms of 
evolving species. The very question as to the existence and 
character of “ primitive ” man thus becomes one of mere artificial 
and arbitrary distinctions. We try to draw a lino somewhere, and 
wherever we draw it we must necessarily cause confusion. Let us 
try, then, to set forth the probable course of evolution in the lino 
which finally culminates in civilised man, from the Eocene Age 
upwards, using so far as possible such language as will the least 
involve us in classificatory distinctions. 

In the very first part of the Eocene Age man’s ancestors were 
very plastic and unspecialised placental mammals of the early 
** generalised ” type. They were still so little removed from tho 
original form, so little adapted for special habits and habitats that 
they at the same time closely resembled the progenitors of the 
horses and the hedgehogs. But before the middle of the Eocene 
period this homogeneous group had begun to split up into main 
branches. And by the later Eocene times the particular branch to 
which man’s ancestors belonged had reached, even in Europe, the 
stage of lemuroid creatures—^four-handed and relatively small- 
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brained animals', ’®tiU retaining many traces of tbeir connection with 
the ancestral horse-Jike and inseclivore-like forms. These lemuroids 
were foresttha and, perhaps, nocturaal fruit*eaters. They lived 
among trew, which their hands were especially adapted for 
climbing. ' 

In the lower Miocene times the lemuroids again must have split 
up into two main branches, that of the monkeys and of the lemurs. 
We find no trace of the monkeys in tho remains of this age; but as 
they were highly developed in the succeeding mid-Miocene period, 
they must have begun ^to be distinctly separated at least as early as 
this point of time. To the monkey branch, of course, the progeni¬ 
tors of man belonged. 

By the epoch of the mid-Miocene deposits the monkey tribe had 
once more presumably subdivided itself into two or three minor 
groups, one of which was that of the- anthropoid apes, while another 
was that of the supposed man-like animal who manufactured tho 
earliest known split flints. The anthropoid apes remained true to tho 
old semi-arboreal habits of the race, and retained their four hands. 
Tho man-like animal apparently took to the low-lying and open 
plains, perhaps hid in caves, and, though probably still in part 
frugivorous, eked out his livelihood by hunting. We may not 
unjustifiably picture him to ourselves as a tall and hairy creature, 
more or less erect, but with a slouching gait, black-faced and 
whiskered, with prominent prognathous muzzle and large pointed 
canine teeth, those of each jaw fitting into an interspace in the 
opposite row. These teeth, as Mr. Darwin suggests, were used in 
the combats of the males. His forehead was no doubt low and 
retreating, with bony bosses underlying the shaggy eyebrows, which 
gave him a fierce expression, something like that of the gorilla. But 
already, in all likelihood, he had learned to walk habitually erect, 
and had begun to develop a human pelvis, as well as to carry his head 
more straight upon his shoulders. That some such an animal must 
then have existed seems to mo an inevitable corollary from the 
general principles of evolution, and a natural inference from the 
analogy of other living genera. Moreover, we actually find rude 
works of art which occupy a position just midway between the 
undressed stone nut-cracker of the ape and the chipped weapons of 
pahcolithic times. This creature, then, if he existed at all, was the 
real primitive man, and to apply that term to the cave-men or the 
drift-men is almost as absurd as to apply it to the civilised 
neolithic herdsmen. 

The supposed Miocene ancejstor of humanity must havo been 
acquainted with the use of fire, and have been sufficiently intelligent 
to split rude flakes of flint. But his brain was no doubt about half¬ 
way between that of the anthropoid apes and that of the Neanderthal 
skull. Such an intermediate stage must have been {Missed through 

z 2 
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at some time or otlier» and the mid-Miocene is just about the time 
when one would naturally expect it to have existed. The fact that 
no bones of this man-like creature have yet been found militates 
very, little against the argument, for in all cases the inoammalian 
remains, which we actually possess from any particular stratum, are 
a mere tithe of the species which we know must have been living 
during the period when it was deposited. And after all, the works 
of man (or of a man-like animal) are just as good evidence of his 
existence as his bones would be; for, as Sir John Lubbock rightly 
observes, the question is whether men then ei^isted, not whether they 
had bones or not. 

During the Pliocene period, the scent does not lie so wejl, and we 
seem to lose sight for a while of man’s ancestry. Suoh gaps are 
common in the geological history, and need surprise no one, con¬ 
sidering the necessarily fragmentary nature of the record, based as it 
is upon a few stray bones or bits of flint which may happen to escape 
destruction and be afterwards brought to light. Some cut bones, 
however, have actually been detected in Tuscan Pliocenes, and may 
possibly bear investigation. Professor Dawkins, it is tarue, objects 
that the presence of a piece of rude pottery together with the bones 
casts much doubt upon their authenticity. But Professor Capellini, 
their discoverer, now writes that Mr. Dawkins is mistaken in this 
particular, and that the pottery belongs to quite a different stratum 
from the bones. Other marked remains have been discovered in 
Pliocene strata elsewhere; and worked flints have been detected in 
the gravels of St. Prest, which, however, are of doubtfully Pliocene 
age. Nevertheless, the ancestors of man must have gone on acquir¬ 
ing all the distinctive human features during this period, and 
especially gaining increased volume of brain. If we could find 
entire skeletons of our Miocene and Pliocene progenitors, analogy 
leads us to suppose that naturalists would arrange them as at least 
two, if not more, separate species of the genus Homo. Whether we 
should call them men or not is a mere matter of nomenclature; but 
that such links in the chain of evolution must then have existed 
eeems to me indisputabla 

In the Pleistocene period, we come at last upon undoubted traces 
of the existing specific man. The early Pleistocene strata show us 
no very certain evidence; but in the mid-PIoistocene we find the 
'earliest indubitable flint flake, split by chipping, and yery different 
in type from the workmanship of the supposed mid-Miocene man¬ 
like creature. In the later Pleistocene we get the well-known drift 
implements. Without fully accepting Professor Dawkins’s argu¬ 
ment that the drift-men were human beings of quite a modem type, 

. one may at least admit that the remauu prove them to have been 
really men of the actual species now living^men not much further 
removed from us than the Andamanese or the Digger Indians. 
Accordingly, we cannot suppose that they had been developed 
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straightway from a totally inferior quadrumanous form and reached 
their Pieis^i^(^e mental’iehiineiice by a leap. ** The implements of the 
drift,*'- sayS;' Professor Dawkins, “ though they imply that their 
possessors Wjsre savages like the native Australians, show a consider¬ 
able advah6w on the simple flake left behind as the only trace of man 
of the mid-Pldistocene Age.’' They also show a still greater advance 
upon the Very rude chips of tho unknown mid-Miocene ancestor. 
Hence the progressive improvement is exactly what we should expect 
it to be, and we are justified, I think, in concluding that by the 
beginning of the Pleistocene Age, the evolving anthropoid had 
reached a point in hts development where he might fairly he 
considered as a man and a brother. At the beginning of that age, 
ho was probably what naturalists would recognise as specifically 
identical with existing man, but of a very low variety. By the mid- 
Fleistocene, ho had become an ordinary savage of an exaggerated 
sort; and by the age of the drift^ he had reached the stage of 
making himself moderately shapely stone implements. The river- 
drift man, however, as Professor Dawkins believes, has no modem 
direct representative—or, to put it more correctly, the whole race, 
even in its lowest varieties, has now quite outstripped him, certainly 
in culture, and probably in physique as well. 

At last, we reach the age of the cave-men. By that period, man 
had become to a certain extent cultured. He had learnt how to 
make finished implements of stone and bone, and to draw and carve 
with spirit and with a rude imitative accuracy. It is possible enough 
that the cave-man was the direct ancestor of the Eskimo, and that 
that race has kept its early culture with but few later additions and 
improvements.* Nevertheless, it does not at all follow that in 
physical appearance the earlier cave-men were the equals of tho 
Eskimo, or indeed that the Eskimo are any more nearly related to 
them than ourselves. They may have been darker-skinned and less 
highly human-looking: they probably had lower foreheads, with high 
bosses, like tho Neanderthal skull, and big canine teeth like the 
Naulette jaw. Even if the Eskimo are lineally descended from the 
later cave-men with little change of habit or increase of culture, the 
mere lapse of time, aided by disuse of parts, may have done much to 
modify and mollify these brute-like traits. “ The fact that ancient 
races,” says Mr. Darwin, “in this and several other cases [he is 
speaking of the inter-condyloid foramen, observed in so.large a pro¬ 
portion of early skeletons] more frequently present structures which 
resemble those of the lower animals than do the modem races, is in- 

(1) 1 am not, however, indinod to attach roach importance to the evidence of Eskimo 
art ; or rather, that art seems to me to point in the opposite direotioo. After carefully 
comparing numerous specimens, I am convinced that the art of the cave-men is of quite 
a difihrent type from that of the Eskimo, and fiir higher in kind. Both, it is true, 
Toprosont animals; hut there the likeness stops. The Eskimo represent them with 
wooden atifoess; the cave-men represent them with surprising spirit and lifelike 
accuracy. 
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teresting. One chief cause seems to be that ancient races stand some* 
what nearer than modem races in the long line of descent to. their 
remote animal-like progenitors.” W e must not be led aWaj by identi¬ 
fications of race in too absolute a sense. We ourselves arcf of o^rse, 
the lineal descendants either of the cave-men or of their contempo¬ 
raries in sonje geologically unexplored region; yet it does not follow 
on that account that our late Pleistocene ancestors were white¬ 
skinned people with regular Aryan features. Granting that the 
Eskimo are nearer representatives of the cave-men than any other 
existing race (which is by no means certain), it may yet be true that 
the earlier cave-men themselves were black-skinned hairy savages, 
with skulls and brains of the low and brutal ISTeanderthal pattern. 
The physical indications certainly go to show that they were most 
like the Australian savages. 

With the cave-men our inquiry ceases. The next inhabitants of 
Europe were the comparatively modern and civilised neolithic 
Euskarians—a race whom wo may literally describe as historical. 
I trust, however, that I have succeeded in pointing out the main 
fallacy which, as it seems to me, underlies so much of our current 
reasoning on “primitive man.” This fallacy lies in the tacit assump¬ 
tion that man is a single modern species, not a tertiary genus with 
only one species surviving. The more we examine the structure of 
man and of the anthropoid apes, the more does it become clear that 
the differences between them are merely those of a genus or family, 
rather than distinctive of a separate order, or even a separate sub- 
ordez*. But I suppose nobody would claim that they were merely 
specific; in other words, it is pretty generally, acknowledged that the 
divergence between man and the anthropoids is greater than can be 
accounted for by the immediate descent of the living form from a 
common ancestor in the last preceding geological age. Mr. Darwin 
even ranks man as a separate family or sub-family. Therefore, 
according to all analogy, there must have been a .man-like animal, or 
a series of man-like animals, in later, if not in earlier tertiary times; 
and this animal or these animals would in a systematic clas^cation 
be grouped as species of the same genus with man. In the Abbe 
Bourgeois’ mid-Miocene split flints we seem to have evidence of such 
an early human species; and I can conceive no reason why evolu¬ 
tionists should hesitate to accept the natziral conclusion. To speak 
of paheolithic man himself—a hunter, a fisherman, a manufacturer 
of polished bone needles and beautiful barbed harpoons, a carver of 
ivory, a designer of better sketches than many among bursalves can 
draw—as “primitive,” is clearly absurd. A long line of previous 
evolution must have led up to him by slow degrees. And the earliest 
trace of that line, in its distinctively human generic modification, 
we seem to get in the very simple flint implements and notched bones 
of Thenay and PouancA Grant Allen. 
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My visit to tte United States had partly, but not '^n^holly, the 
character of a lecturing tour. That is to say, I lectured in a good 
many places, mainly in the university and college towns, while I 
visited a good many other places where I did not lecture. Among 
those last was the federal capital. I was thus mainly thrown among 
professors and others more or less given to literary or scientific 
studies; but, without ever finding myself in the very thick of 
American political life, I also saw a good deal of political men, and 
heard a good deal of political matters. I saw something of federal 
affairs at Washington, something of *State affairs at Albany, something 
of municipal affairs at Philadelphia. It must always be borne in mind 
that State affairs and municipal affairs come under the head of politics 
no less than the affairs of the Union, and that political divisions affect 
every detail of all three. My American friends, who naturally wished 
to learn something back again from me in exchange for all that I 
learned from them, were now and then somewhat amazed at finding 
how little I could tell them about English municipal matters. They 
seemed to find it hard to understand the nature of a man who did 
not live in a town. They were naturally all the more amazed when 
I sometimes sportively told them that I actually held a nominal 
municipal office, one which I suppose that Sir Charles Dilke or some 
other reformer will before long take from me. It seemed a hard saying 
when I told them that I had stayed longer in Philadelphia than I 
had ever stayed in London, longer than I had, since my boyhood, 
stayed in any town except Rome and Palermo. I have seen, and 
somewhat attentively studied, an American municipal election; an 
English municipal election I have never seen or taken any interest 
in. I am aware that in English municipal boroughs party politics 
largely affect the choice of councillors; I do not know how far they 
affect the votes of the councillors when they are once elected. 
In America everything seems to go by political divisions, except 
when men say openly that it is time for the honest men of both sides 
to join together against the rogues of both sides. On the other 
hand, I could learn next to nothing on one of the points on which I 
most wished to learn something, namely the administration of justice 
and of everything else in the rural districts. My only opportunity was 
during a sojourn in a rural part of Yirginia, where, as far as I could 
see, nothing of any pubHo interest went on at all. I was reminded 
of the imoient inhabitants of Laish, who dwelled careless, quiet, and 
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secure, who had no business with any man, and who had no magis¬ 
trate to put them to shame in anything.^ Yet even here I heard 
now and then of political differences; only here too, as elsewhere, 
on most questions of immediate importance, the division did not 
follow the same lines as the received cleavage into Democrats and 
Bepublicans. 

I often asked my American friends of both parties what was the 
difference between them. 1 told them that 1 could see none; both 
sides seemed to me to say exactly the same things. I sometimes got 
the convenient, but not wholly satisfactory, answer: Yes; but then 
we mean what we say, while the other party only pretends. Cer¬ 
tainly at the present moment the difference between different sections 
of the Republican party is much clearer to an outsider than the 
difference between Republicans and Democrats. On intelligible 
questions like Free Trade and Civil Service Reform, or again, the 
local Virginian question of paying or not paying one’s lawful debts, 
the division does not follow the regular cleavage of parties. I cer¬ 
tainly found it easier to grasp the difference between a stalwart 
Republican and one who was not stalwart, than to grasp the immediate 
difference between a Republican and a Democrat. Questions of this 
kind are plain enough; the distinction between the two great acknow¬ 
ledged parties is just now much less plain. But it must not be 
inferred that it is a distinction without a difference. The two parties 
seem to say the same things, because just at the present time no 
question is stirring which at all strongly forces them to say 
different things. Their differences have been important in the past; 
they may be important in the future; but just now questions which 
would bring out their differences are not uppermost. I am not sure 
that this is a wholesome state of things. If there must be—and 
there doubtless must be—parties in a state, it is better that they 
should be divided on some intelligible difference of principle, than 
that political warfare should sink into a mere question of ins and 
outs, of Shaaavests and Caravats. But, though the distinction 
between Republicans and Democrats looks from outside very like a 
distinction between Shanavests and Caravats, it is only accidentally 
so. The distinction may easily become as real as the distinction 
between Tory and Radical, Legitimist and Republican. Should any 
question ever again arise as to the respective powers of the Union and 
of the States, it is easy to see which sido each party would take. 
It is simply because there is no such burning question at present 
stirring that the two parties seem to say exactly the saine things, 
and yet to be as strongly divided as ever. ' 

I may speak on this matter as one vrho has made the nature of 
federal government an object of speckl, study. It strikes zue that, 

(1) Judges, xvitib 7. 
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as the doctrine of State Bights was pushed to a mischievous extreme 
twenty years and more ago, so there is danger .-i^w of the oppodte 
doctrine being pushed to a mischievous extipeme. The more I look 
at the American Union, the more convinced I am that so vast a 
region, taking, in lands whose condition differs so widely in everyj 
thing, can be kept together only by a feder^ system, leaving large 
independent powers in the hands of th^'several Slates. No single 
parliament could legislate, no single government could administer, 
for Maine, Florida, and California. Let these States be left to a great 
extent independent, and they may remain united on those points 
on which it is well that they should remain united. To insist 
on too close an union is the very way to lead to separation. I ‘ 
know of no immediate reason to fear any attempt at centralization 
such as might thus lead to separation. But it does seem to be 
a possible danger; it seems to me that there are tendencies at work 
which are more likely to lead to that form of error than to its opposite. 
Nothing can be a plainer matter of history than the fact that 
whatever powers the Union holds, it holds by the grant of the 
States. It is equally plain that the grant was irrevocable, except so 
far as its terms may be modified by a constitutional amendment. 
And the power of making a constitutional amendment is itself 
part of the grant of the States, which thus agreed that, in certain 
cases, a fixed majority of the States should bind the whole. The 
error of the Secessionists lay in treating an irrevocable grant as if it 
had been a revocable one. The doctrine of the right of Secession, 
as a constitutional right, was absurd on the face of it. Secession 
from the Union was as much rebellion, as much a breach of the law 
in force at the time, as was the OTiginal revolt of the colonies against 
the King. The only question in either case was whether those 
special circumstances had arisen which can justify breach of the 
ordinary law. But it is a pity, in avoiding this error, to run into 
the opposite one, and to hold, not only that the grant made by the 
States to the Union was irrevocable, but that the grant was really 
made the other way. I find that it is the received doctrine in some 
quarters that the States have no rights but such as the Union allows 
to them. One of the Boston newspapers was angry because 1 stated in 
one of my lectures the plain historical fact that the States, as, in 
theory at least, independent commonwealths, surrendered certain 
defined powers to the Union, and kept all other powers in their own 
hands. The Boston paper was yet more angry because a large part 
of a Boston audience warmly cheered—warmly that is, for Boston— 
such dangerous doctrines. ' I was simply ignorant; those who 
cheered me were something 

(1) I most eren cleave to the plmuo^Vt^BV^erei^ States,” though I know it may offend 
many. A State is sovereign wbioh has any powen which it holds by inherent right. 
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Now notions of this kind are not confined to a single newspaper. 
And they surely ntay lead to results as dangerous at one end as the 
doctrine of Secession was at the other. Both alike cut directly at 
the Tery nature of a federal system. Connected perhaps with this 
tendency is one of those changes in ordinary speech which come in 
imperceptibly, without people in general remarking them, but which 
always prove a great d^. In England we now imiversally use the 
word “ Government ” where in my boyhood everybody said 
** Ministry ” or ” Ministers.” Then it was " the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's Ministry ” or Lord Grey’s; now it is “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government** or Mr. Gladstone’s. This change, if one comes to 
think about it, certainly means a great deal. So it means a great 
deal that, where the word “ federal ” used to be used up to the time 
of the Civil War or later, the word “ national ” is now used all but 
invariably. It used to be “federal capital,” “federalarmy,” “ federal 
revenue,” and so forth. Now the word “ national ” is almost always 
used instead. I have now and then seen the word “ federal ” used 
in the old way, but so rarely that I suspect that it was used of set 
purpose, as a kind of protest, as 1 might use it myself. Now 
there is not the slightest objection to the word “ national; ” for 
the union of the States undoubtedly forms, for all political pur¬ 
poses, a nation. The point to notice is not the mere use of the word 
“national,” but the displacement of the word “federal” in its 
fiiTour. This surely marks a tendency to forget the federal character 
of the national government, or at least to forget that its federal 
character is its very essence. The difference between a federal 
government and one not federal is a difference of original structure 
which runs through everything. It is a far wider difference than 
the difference between a kingdom and a republic, which may differ 
only in the form given to the executive. It is perfectly natural 
that the word “ federal ” should be in constant use in a federal state, 
in far more common use than any word implying kingship need be 
in a kingdom. There is a constant need to distinguish things which 
come within the range of the federal power from things which come 
within the range of the State or cantonal power. And for this 
purpose the word “federal” is more natum>l than the word 
“national.” The proper range of the latter word surely lies in 
matters which have to do with other nations.^ One would speak of 

without control on the part of any other power, without r^ponsibility to any other 
power. Now every American State has powers of this kind. The thirteen States 
did not receive their existing powers from the XTitioii} they surrendered to the Union 
certain powers which were naturally their own, end kept others to themselves. Within 
this last range the State is sovereign: within tl|«h^i»n||P of the powers surrendered to the 
Union the Uhion is sovereign. Of the old Stt^Mj^'is historically true in the strictost 
sense. Of the later States admitted since l^%hidn wh* formed it ft constitutionally 
true; for they were admitted to all the rigd^ts of the old tiiirteen. ^ 
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the ‘^national honouar,” but of the "federal revenue.” That 
" national ” should have driven out " federal”-wthin a range when 
the latter word seems so specially at home, does' reallj^look arif 
federal character of the national power was, to say the least,' 
strongly present to men's minds than it was twenty years back. 

It is rather odd t^t this emphatic use of the word," national ” 
should have been accompanied by changes which have i made the 
being of the United States less strictly national, in another sense of 
the word, than it was before. That great land is stiU estontiall^^an 
English land. But it is no small witness to the toughness of fibre 
in the English folk wherever it settles that it is sd.'' A land must be 
reckoned as English where a great majority of the people are stiU of' 
English descent, where the speech is still the speech of England, 
where valuable contributions are constantly made to English litera> 
ture, where the law is still essentially the law of England, and where 
valuable contributions are constantly made to English jurisprudence. 
A land must be reckoned as English where the English kernel is so 
strong as to draw to itself every foreign element, where the foreign 
settler is adopted into the English home of an English people, where 
he or his children exchange the speech of their elder dwellings for 
the English speech of the land. Nowhere does the assimilating 
process go on more vigorously than in the United States. Men of 
various nationalities are easily changed into " good Americans,” and 
the " good American ” must be, in every sense that is not strictly 
geographical or political, a good Englishman. And, as regards a 
large part of the foreign settlers, no man of real English feeling can 
give them other than a hearty welcome. The German, and stiU more 
the Scandinavian, settlers are simply men of our owm race who 
have lagged behind in the western march, but who have at last 
made it at a single pull, without tarrying for a thousand years in 
the isle of Britain. But there are other settlers, other inmates, with 
whose presence the land, one would think, might be happy to dis¬ 
pense. I must here speak my own mind, at the great risk of offend¬ 
ing people on more sides than one. Men better versed in American 
matters than myself point out to me the fact that the negro vote 
balances the Irish vote. But one may be allowed to think that a 
Teutonic land might do better still without any Irish vote, that an 
Aryan land might do better still without any negro vote. And what 
I ventufe to say on the housetops has been whispered in my ear in 
closets by not a few in America who fully understand the state and 
the needs of their country. Very many approved when I suggested 
that the best remi^y for whatever was amiss would be if every Irish¬ 
man shoidd kill a negro and be hanged for it. Those who dissented 
dissented most commonly on the ground that, if there were no Irish 
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and no negroes, they would not be able to get any domestic servants. 
The most serious objection came from Bhode Island; where they 
have ho capital punishment, and where they had no wish to keep 
the Irish at the public expense. Let no one think that I have any 
ill-feeling towards the Irish people. In their own island I have 
every sympathy with them. I argued long ago in the pages of 

this review* on behalf of Home Bole or of anv form of Irish 

* 

independence which did not involve, as some schemes then pro^ 
posed did involve, the dependence of Great Britain. I should 
indeed be inconsistent if I were to refuse to the Irishman what I 
have sought to win for the Greek, the Bulgarian, and the Dalmatian. 
Hor is it wonderiiil or blameworthy if men who have left their old 
homes to escape from the wrongs of foreign rule should carry with 
them into their new homes the memory of the wrongs which drove 
them from the old. I share the natural indignation against those 
who, either in Ireland or in America, make a good cause to be 
evil spoken of; but, as long as the Irishman seeks to compass his 
ends only by honourable means, we have no right to blame 
him because his ends are different from ours. But all this is 
perfectly consistent with the manifest fact that the Irish element 
is, in the English lands on both sides of the Ocean, a mischievous 
element. The greatest object of all is for the severed branches 
of the English folk to live in the fullest measure of friend¬ 
ship and unity that is consistent with their severed state. Now 
the Irish element in America is the greatest of all hindrances 
in the way of this happy state of things. It is the worst, and 
pwhaps the strongest, of several causes which help to give a bad 
name to American politics. Political men in all times and places 
lie under strong temptations to say and do things which they other¬ 
wise would not say and do, in order to gain some party advantage. 
But on no political men of any time or place has this kind of influ¬ 
ence been more strongly brought to bear than it is on political men 
in the United States who wish to gain the Irish vote. The import¬ 
ance of that vote grows and grows; no party, no leading man, can 
aflford to despise it. Parties and men are therefore driven into 
courses to which otherwise they would have no temptation to take, 
and those for the most part courses which are unfriendly to Great 
Britain. Any ill-feeling which other causes may Awaken between 
the two severed branches of the English people is prohm^^ and 
strengthened by the presence of the Irish settlers in Ami^<^; In 
some minds they may really plant hostile feelings Great 

Britain which would otherwise find no place there!" Alt'any rate 
they plant in many minds a habit of speaking and ^tihg tu if such 
hostile feelings did find a place, a habit which lead to 

(1) August, 1874, “ Federalism and Home Bole.” 
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bad effects in many ways. T^e mere rttmoury tlM mere tbongbtt of 
recalling Mr. Lowell from his post in Ibgfotal iij ^bseiriency 
to Irish clamour is a case in point. That such a thing should, 
even have b^p dimmed of shows the baleful nature of Irish influ^^ 
in America, ani^'how specially likely it is to stir op strife and' M- 
feeling between Great Brit^ and America even at t^es when, 
setting Irish njAtters aside, there is not the faintest ground of 
quarrel on either side. In a view of poetical justice it is perhaps 
not unreastmahlethat English misrule in Ireland should be punish^ 
in this particular shape.. It may be just that the wrongs which we 
have done to our neighbours should be paid off at the hands of 
members of our own family. But tho process is certainly unpleasant 
to our branch . the family, and it is hard to see how it can be any 
real gain to the other. 

But the Irishman is, after all, in a wide sense, one of ourselves. 
He is Aryan ; he is European; he is capable of being assimilated 
by other branches of the European stock. There is nothing to be 
said against this or that Irishman all by himself. In England, in 
America, in any other land, nothing hinders him from Incoming 
one with the people of the land, or from playing an useful and 
honourable part among them. All that is needed to this end is that 
ho should come all by himself. It is only when Irishmen gather in. 
such numbers as to form an Irish community capable of concerted 
action that any mischief is to be looked for from them. The Irish 
difficulty is troublesome just now; it is likely to be troublesome fern ■ 
some time to come;,but it is not likely to last for ever. But the . 
negro difficulty must last cither till the way has been found ottt by 
which tho Ethiopian may change his skin, or till either the white 
man or the black departs out of the land. The United States—and, 
in their measure, other parts of the American continent and islands 
—^have to grapple with a problem such as no other people ever had to 
grapple with before. Other communities, from the beginning of 
political society, have been either avowedly or practically founded on 
distinctions of race. There has been, to say the least, some people 
or nation or tribe which has given its character to the whole body, 
and by which other elements have been assimilated. In the United 
States this part has been played, as far as the white population is 
conoemq^ the original English kernel. Bound that kernel the 
foreign elements have grown; it assimilates them; they do n^jOit 
assimilate ii But beyond that range lies another range where 
assimilation ceases to be possible. The eternal laws of nature, the , 
eternal distinotion^of colour, forbid the assimilation of the negro. 
You may give him the rights of citizenship by law; you cannot 
make him the real equal, the real fellow, of citizens of European 
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descent. Kerer bdbre in our world, the world of Borne and of all 
that Borne has influenced, has such an experiment been tried. And 
this, though in some ages of the Boman dominion the adoption and 
assimilation of men of other races was carried to the ei^tremest point 
that the laws of nature would allow. Long before the seat of Empire 
was moved to Constantinople, the name Boman had ceased to imply 
even a presumption of descent from the old patricians and plebeians. 
A walk through any collection of Boman inscriptions wiU show how, 
in the later days of the undivided empire, a man was far oftener 
succeeded by his freedman than by his son. And besides freedmen, 
strangers of every race within the empire had been freely admitted 
to citizenship, and were allowed to bear the names of the proudest 
Boman gmiti. The Julius, the Claudius, the Oo^elius, of those 
days was for the most part no Boman by lineal descmit, but a Greek, 
a Gaul, a Spaniard, or an Illyrian. But the Gaul, the Spaniard, 
the Illyrian, could all be assimilated; they could all be made into 
Bomans. They learned to speak and act in eyerything as men no less 
truly Boman than the descendants of the first settlers on the Pala¬ 
tine. Such men ceased to be Gauls, Spaniards, or Illyrians. The 
Greek, representative of a richer and more perfect speech, of a 
higher and older civilisation, could become for many purposes a 
Boman without ceasing to be a Greek. In all these cases no 
born physical or intellectual difference parted off the slave from 
his master, the stranger from the citizen. When the artificial 
distinction was once taken away, in the next generation at least 
all real distinction was lost. This cannot be when there is an 
eternal physical and intellectual difference between master and 
slave, between citizen and stranger. The Boman Senate was filled 
with Gauls almost from the first moment of the conquest of Gaul; 
but for a native Egyptian to find his way there was a rare 
portent of later times. No edict of Antoninus Caracalla could 
turn him into a Boman, as the Gauls had been turned long before 
that edict. The bestowal of citizenship on the negi-o is one of 
those cases which show what law can do and what it cannot. The 
law may declare the negro to be the equal of the white man; it can¬ 
not make him his equal. To the old question, Am I not a man and a 
brother P I venture to answer: No. He may be a man and a brother 
in some secondary sense; he is not a man ar.d a brother in the same 
full sense in which every Western Aryan is a man anA a brother. 
JBte cannot be assimilated; the laws of nature forbid it. ' And it is 
surely a dangerous experiment to have in any eOBflhonwealth an 
inferior race, legally equal to the superior, but which nature 
keeps down below the level to which law has raised it^ It is less 
dangerous in this particular case, because the negro is on the whole 
a peaceful and easily satisfied creature. He has no very lofty 
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ambition; be is for tbe part contested to imitate the ^ya 
of the white man as far as he con.' A .high*spinted people in the 
same case would bo a very dangerous t^i^nt indeed. Ho one now 
pleads for slaTOry; no cmelaments thO'Wdition of slavery; but did 
the abolition of slavery nSoessarily imply the admission oi the emau- 
cipated slave to full oitizen^p^^ There is, 1 allow, difficulty and 
danger in the position of a^l^s enjoying civil but not political 
rights, placed under the proi^ion of the law, but having no share 
in making the law or in choosing; its makers. But surely there is 
greater difficulty and danger in the existence of a class of citizens who 
at the polling-booth are equal to other citizens, but who are not their 
equals anywhere else. We are told that education has done and is 
doing much for the younger members of the once enslaved race. But 
education cannot wipe out the eternal distinction that has been 
drawn by the hand of nature. Ko teaching can turn a black man 
into a white one. The question which, in days of controversy, the 
North heard with such wrath from the mouth of the South, “ Would 
you like your daughter to marry a nigger ? ” lies at the root of the 
matter. Where the closest of human connexions is, in any lawful 
form, looked on as impossible, therp is no real brotherhood, no real 
fellowship. The artificial tie of citizenship is in such cases a 
mockery. And I cannot help thinking that those in either hemi* 
sphere who wero most zealous for the emancipation of the negro 
must, in their heart of hearts, feel a secret shudder at the thought 
that, though morally impossible, it is constitutionally possible, that 
two years hence a black man may be chosen to sit in the seat of 
Washington and Garifield. 

Wo must however not forget that there are great differences 
among the so-called coloured people, some doubtless owing to their 
different fates since their forced migration, others owing to older 
differences in their first African homes. Several writers have 
pointed out that, under the general head of negroes, blacks, 
coloured people, we jumble. together men of nations differing 
widely in speech, in original geographical position, in physical 
qualities, probably in intellectual qualities too, most certainly in 
different degrees of blaokneas. 1 fancy that the case is very much 
as if the tables had been turhed, as if Africa had enslaved Europeans, 
and as if Greeks, Frenchmen, and Swedes had been jumbled together 
under the common name of Whites. And though education cannot 
undo the w^ork of nature, though it cannot raise the lower race to 
the level of the upper, it may do much to improve the lower race 
within its own range. A negro in New England certainly differs a 
good deal from a negro in Miiieuri. For the negro in New England 
comes very likely of a free father and grandfather, and the fact of a 
negro being free a generation or two back was a pretty sure sign of 
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his belonging to tbe more energetic class of his fellows. Such an one 
has lived with white men, not indeed onequol terms, butontermswhich 
have enabled him to master their language and a good deal of their 
manners. But the negro in Missouri has very likely been himself a slave, 
perhaps a plantation slave. To tbe stranger at least the speech of such 
negroes is hard to be understood. J^l’far as I heard it, it was not 
the racy dialect of Uncle Remus; i^hay have been my fancy, but it 
certainly struck my car as the speech,, not of foreigners who might 
find it hard to speak English but who might bo eloquent in some 
other tongue, but of beings to whom the art pi speech in any shape 
was not altogether familiar. No doubt tho real fact was that they 
had, as was not unlikely in their position, lost their own tongue 
without having fully found ours. If a small vocabulary is enough 
for the wants of an English labourer, a much smaller vocabulary 
must have been enough for the wants of a plantation negro. The 
African languages have, I believe, altogether died out everywhere, 
and, from all that I could learn, the comic and joyous element of tho 
negro character seems to have died out also. This is an universal 
rule everywhere. The freeman never has any such light-hearted 
moments as the Saturnalia of the slave. 

Of the true Americans, the “ dark Americans ” of the hymn, the 
old inhabitants of the continent, I saw but little. And what little I 
saw certainly disappointed me. I saw a good many young Indians 
in tho Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. To the zeal, energy, and bene¬ 
volence of all who are concerned in the work there I must bear such 
witness as I can. And I am told that the children are intelligent 
and take kindly to tho ci\dli8ed and Christian teaching which is set 
before them. But, just as in the case of the negroes, I could not 
keep down my doubts whether mere school-teaching will ever raise 
the barbarian of any race to the level of Aryan Europe and 
America. Of the two one is more inclined to hail a man and a 
brother in the Indian than in the negro. The feeling seems in¬ 
stinctive. While no one willingly owns to tho faintest shade of 
negro descent, every one is proud to claim Pocahontas as a 
remote grandmother. Such Indians as I saw, the boys and girls, 
youths and maidens, of the Carlisle school, were certainly 
less ugly than the negroes. But then they lacked the grotesque 
air which often makes the negro’s ugliness less repulsive. From my 
preconceived notions of Indians, I had at least expected to see grace¬ 
ful and statuesque forms, the outlines perhaps of nymphs and 
athletes. But the Carlisle Indians, clothed and, according to all 
accounts, in their right minds, seem^ to me, both in face and 
figure, the dullest and heaviest-looking of mankind. Not repulsive, 
like the negro, from the mere lines of the face, they were repulsive 
from the utter lack of intellectual expression. Besides the younger 
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folk at Carlisle, I was casually shown at Schenectady, N.Y., a wiftTi 
who, I was told, was the last, not of &e Mohicans, but of tiio 
Mohawks. He was outwardly ciTilised, so much so indeed that the 
justice of the State of Ifew York had more than once sent T»'rn to 
prison. The mind, or at least the press, of America was just then 
very fuU of an English lecturer whose name was largely placarded 
on the walls, and whose photographs, in various attitudes, were to ho 
seen in not a few windows. I was not privileged to obtain more 
than a passing glimpse of either. But it struck me that between 
the survival of an old type and the prophet of a new there was a 
certain outward likeness. 

During the time of my visit to America neither the negro nor the 
Indian was the subject of any vexing question. But the position of 
another class of barbarians—I must be allowed to use the word in a 
way analogous to its old Greek use—was under the grave consideration 
of the federal legislature. While I was in America, President Arthur 
vetoed the first Chinese bill; since I came to England he has passed 
the second. Of this latter bill I do not know the terms; the 
President could hardly have helped [vetoing 'the former one, as 
its terms were surely inconsistent with that famous amendment 
which may be summed up in the phrase of “ giving everybody 
everything.” Yet I could not keep down a certain feeling of 
rejoicing over either bill. I saw in them a practical revolt against 
an impossible theory, a confession of the truth that legislation 
cannot override natural laws. A constitutional amendment, or any 
other piece of law-making, may in theory place all races and colours 
on a level; it cannot do so in practice. An acute American friend 
I)ointed out to me the distinctions between the three races which give 
rise to the difficulties that beset the United States in this matter. 
The Indian dies out. The negro is very far from dying out; but, if 
he cannot bo assimilated by the white man, ho at least imitates him. 
But the Chinaman does not die out; he is not assimilated; ho does not 
imitate; he is too fully convinced of the superiority of his own ways to 
have the least thought of copying ours. The Chinese, in short, in 
the United States belong to one of those classes of settlers who 
form no part of the people of the land, who contribute nothing, but 
who swallow up a great deal. Now, at the risk of saying what I sup¬ 
pose is just now the most unpopular thing in the whole world, I must 
say that every nation has a right to get rid of strangers who prove 
a nuisance, whether they are Chinese in America or Jews in Bussia, 
Servia, and Roumania. The parallel may startle some; but it is a real 
and exact parallel, as far as the objects of the movement in each case 
are concerned. The only difference, a very important difference cer¬ 
tainly, between what has happened in Russia and what has happened 
in America consists in the means employed in the two cases. 
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AVhat Ims'bcon done in Russia by mob-violence is at this moment 
doing in America in a legal way. Now no one can justify or excuse 
mob-violence in any case, whether aimed at Chinese, Jews, or any 
other class. But any one who knows the facts will admit that 
Russian violence against Jews, though in no way to be justified or 
excused, is in no way to bo wondered at; and it is well to remember 
that, though anti-Chiiicse action in America is now going on in a 
perfectly legal way, yet there have been before now anti-Chinese riots 
in California, as there have been anti-negro riots in New York. One 
thing I am certain of, namely that, if the press of England, Germany, 
and other European countries, were as largely in Chinese hands as it 
is in Jewish hands, w'e should have heard much more than we have 
heard about anti-Chinese action in America and much less about 
anti-Jowish action in Russia. Just now there are no tales of mob- 
violence against the Chinamen to record, yet it would bo easy for a 
practised Chinese advocate to make out a very telling story about 
.American dealings with Chinamen. “ Frightful Religious Persecu¬ 
tion in the United States,” “Legislation worthy of the darkest 
times of the Dark Ages,” would make very attractive headings for an 
article or telegram describing the measure which has lately passed 
Congress. No one has raised the cry of “ religious persecution ” in 
America, because there is no powerful body anywhere wliose interest 
it is to raise it. But it would be just us much in place in America 
as it is in Russia. Neither the Jew nor the Chinaman is attacked on 
any grounds of theological belief or unbelief, but simply because the 
people of the country look on his presence as a nuisance. But the 
Jew has brethren from one end of the world to the other, ready and 
able to give his real wrongs a false colouring, and to make the mass 
of mankind believe that he is, not only the victim of unjustifiable 
outrage, which ho undoubtedly is, but the victim of religious perse¬ 
cution in the strict sense, which he certainly is not. The Chinaman 
has no such advantage. Ilis case therefore has drawn to itself very 
little notice out of America, and neither in nor out of America has 
it been, like the Jewish case, judged on an utterly false issue. 

The difference betw'ecn the position of these questions in America 
and in England illustrates in an instructive way the difference 
between a scattered and a continuous dominion. The different 
classes of British subjects are yet more numerous and varied than the 
different classes of Ameriean citizens and of dw’cllers on American 
territory without the rights of citizenship. A black Prime Minister, 
a yellow Lord Chancellor, of Great Britain is in theory no less 
possible than a black President of the United States. The real like¬ 
lihood may bo about equal on both sides, but the theoretical possi¬ 
bility is forced on the mind in the United States in a way in which 
it is not in Great Britain. If a British subject of barbarian race 
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seeks to take a share in the affairs of the ruling island, he must 
cross a wider expanse of sea than that which separates America from 
Britain, he must learn a strange toug;ue, ho must adapt himself to 
strange manners, and become in everything another man. To the 
negro citizen in America everything is at least geographically near. 
He lives, it may bo, within sight of the Capitol and the White 
House; his kinsman under British rule lives far away indeed from 
the Palace of Westminster. To the American negro the tongue 
and the manners of the ruling race are in no way strange; they have 
been, from his birth upwards, his own tongue and his own manners, 
so far as the distinction planted by the hand of nature has enabled 
him to attain to them. It follows therefore that questions like those 
of the Indian, the negro, the Chinaman, while they touch the 
American at his own hearth, in no way touch us at our hearth, 
deeply and sometimes grievously as they touch us in our colonics 
and dependencies. The Irish question alone is common to the two 
branches of the English people. And it is plain that the Irish ques¬ 
tion takes two different shapes on the two sides of Ocean. The United 
States, happily for them, are not burthened with the hard necessity of 
providing for the government of a land where it seems impossible to 
do real justice. On the other hand, the problem of the “ Irish vote ” 
and its effects on homo politics, though of growing and very 
unpleasant importance in Great Britain, is certainly not as yet of so 
great importance as it is in America. Tho Irish, as an element 
which can affect and sometimes turn an election, are in England con¬ 
fined to some particular towns and districts: in America they seem 
to be everywhere. The influence which they obtain in local politics 
is really amazing. The “ bosses,” as they are called—a name of 
which one soon comes to feci tho meaning, though it is rather hard 
to translate into any other phrase—who hold so important and so 
anomalous a place in the municipal affairs of American cities are 
largely Irish. On tho whole, oven setting aside the way in which 
Irish influence in America bears on us at homo, that influence does 
not seem to be a healthy one. Altogether tho position held by the 
Irish and the negroes made mo feel more and more strongly tho 
danger of that hasty and indiscriminate bestowal of citizenship which 
has become the practice, and rather tho pride, of the United States. 
The ancient and mediaeval commonwealths, aristocratic and demo¬ 
cratic alike, eri-ed in the opposite direction. But one is certainly 
sometimes tempted to doubt whether their error was not the smaller 
of the two. There is surely something ennobling in that kind of 
national family feeling, that cleaving to descent from tho old stock, 
which was as strong at Athens and in Uri as it was at Corinth and 
at Bern. And surely a mean might be found between the exclusiveness 
of the elder commonwealths and the excessive lavishness of the 
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younger. Surely some such standard as birth in the land might be 
set up, to be relaxed, only in the case of eminent service to the 
commonwealth. As for the Irish, it is whispered that they somehow 
contrive to obtain citizenship yet more easily than the easy terms on 
which the law gives it. It is a characteristic story how the Irish 
immigrant was asked, before he had landed, what side in politics he 
meant to take—how his first question was, “ Have you a Government 
here ? how, being assured that the United States had a Govern¬ 
ment, ho at once answered, “ Then set me down agin it.” 

I said before that it is a witness to the life and strength of the true 
English kernel in the United States that, notwithstanding the lavish 
admission of men of all kinds to citizenship, that English kernel 
still remains the kernel round which everything grows and to which 
everything else assimilates itself. There is that kind of difference 
between the English in Britain and the English in America which could 
not fail to be under tho different circumstances of the two branches. 
Each of them is the common forefather of earlier times modified 
as the several positions of his several descendants could not fail to 
modify him. In constitutional matters the closeness with which tho 
daughter has, wherever it was possible, reproduced the parent is shown 
perhaps in the most remarkable way in tlio prevalence alike in the 
Union, in the States, and in many at least of tho cities, of tho system 
of two houses in a legislative body. Wo are so familiar with that 
system from its repetition in countless Later constitution.s that wo are 
apt to forget that, when the Federal constitution of tho United States 
was drav’n up, that system was by no means the rule, and that its 
adoption in tho United States w'as a very remarkable instance of 
cleaving to tho institutions of tho mother country. Thougli the 
United States Senate, the representative of tho separate being and 
tho political equality of tho States, has some functions quite different 
from those of the House of Lords, yet it would hardly have come into 
the heads of constitution-makers who W'crc not familiar with tho 
House of Lords. I may here quote the remark af an acute American 
friend that tho Senate is as superior to the House of Lords as the 
House of Bopresentatives is inferior to tho House of Commons. A 
neat epigram of this kind is seldom literally tr.uc; but this one 
undoubtedly has some truth in it. It follows almost necessarily from 
the difference between the British and American constitutions that 
in the American Congress the Upper House should be, in character 
and public estimation, really the Upper House. In Great Britain 
no statesman of the first rank and in the vigour of life has any temp¬ 
tation to exchange the House of Commons for the House of Lords. 
By so doing he would leaveanassembly of greater practical authority 
for one of much less. But in the United States such a statesman has 
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every temptation to leave the Houee of Representatives for the 
Senate as soon as ho can. As neither House can directly overthrow 
a Government in the way that the House of Commons can in Eng¬ 
land, while the Senate has a share in various acts of the Executive 
power with which the House of Representatives has nothing to do, 
the Senate is really the assembly of greater authority. Its members, 
chosen for six years by the State Legislatures, while the Representa¬ 
tives are chosen by the people for two years, have every advantage 
as to the tenure of their seats, and it is not wonderful to find that 
re-election is far moro^the rule in the Senate than in the House. I 
had to explain more than once that it was a rare thing in England 
for a Member of Parliament to lose his scat, unless ho had given 
some offence to his own party or unless the other party had grown 
strong enough to bring in a man of its own. In America, it seems, 
it is not xmcommon for a Representative to he dismissed by his con¬ 
stituents of his own party, simply because it is thought that he has sat 
long enough and because another man would like the place. Here the 
difference between paid and unpaid members comes in: where mem¬ 
bers are paid, tliorc will naturally bo a larger stock of candidates to 
choose from. I was i)rescnt at sittings of both IIousos, and there 
was certainly a most marked difference in point of order and decorum 
between the two. The Senate seemed to be truly a Senate; the 
House of Representatives struck me as a scene of mere hubbub rather 
than of real debate. One incident specially struck mo as illustrating 
the constitutional provision which shuts out the Ministers of the 
President from Congress. One Representative made a fierce attack 
on the Secretary of tlie Navy, and the Secretary of the Navy was not 
there to defend himself. Generally I should say, the House of 
Representatives and the Legislative bodies wbieh answer to it in the 
several States, illusl.)‘ato Lord Macaulay’s saying about the necessity 
of a Ministry to kce[) a Parliament in order. One result is the far 
larger powers whiesh in those a.?semblics are given to the Speaker. 
And these are again attended by the danger of turning the Speaker 
himself into the instrument of a party. 

The differences of procedure between our Houses of Parliament 
and tbo American assemblies. Federal and State, are very curious 
and interesting, specially just now when the question of Parliamen¬ 
tary procedure Ims taken to itself so much attention. But I must 
hasten on to give my impression of other matters, rather than 
attempt to enlarge on a point which I cannot say that I have 
specially studied. The State legislatures are the features of American 
political life which are most distinctive of the federal system, and to 
which there cannot be anything exactly answering among ourselves. 
It must always be remembered that a State legislature does not 
answer to a town council or a court of quarter sessions. It is essen- 
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tially a parliament, though a parliament with limited functions and 
which can never he called on to deal with the highest questions of 
all. Still the range of the State legislatures is positively very wide, 
and takes in most things which concern the daily affairs of man¬ 
kind. A large part of their business Bcems commonly to consist 
in the passing of private bills, acts of incorporation and the like. 
Somo States seem to have found that constant legislation on such 
matters was not needed, and have therefore thought good that their 
legislatures should meet only every other year. In Pennsylvania, 
therefore, where I had good oj)portunitics of studying some other 
matters, I had no opportunity of studying the working of a State 
legislature. When I was there, municipal life was in full vigour in 
Philadelphia, but State life was dead at Harrisburg. But I camo 
in for a sight of the legislature of New York at the time of the 
“ dead lock ” early this year. For week after week the Lower House 
found it impossible to elect a Speaker. And this was not the result 
of absolute equality between the two great parties. It was because a 
very small body of men, who had no chance of carrying a candidate from 
among themselves, thought fit, in ballot after ballot, to hiudertho elec¬ 
tion of the acknowledged candidate of either side. This illustrates 
the result of the rule which requires an absolute majority. I pointed 
out to several friends on the spot that no such dead lock could have 
happened in the British House of Commons. I know not how far 
the existence of a regular Ministry and Cpposition would hinder tho 
possibility of this particular kind of scandal; but it is hard to 
conceive the existence of a ministry in our sense in a State consti¬ 
tution. Even in our still dependent colonics the reproduction of 
our system of ministries going in and out in consequence of a 
parliamentary vote, may be thought to be somewhat out of place. 
Still tho Governor, named by an external power, has much of 
the position of a king, and his relations to his ministry and his 
parliament can in a juauner reproduce those of the .sovereign in the 
mother-country. But it is hard to conceive an elective Governor, 
above all the Governor of such a state as Ehodo Island or Delaware, 
working through the conventionalities of a responsible ministry. 
Indeed even in such a state us Now York there is still something 
patriarchal about the office of Governor. While I was in the 
Capitol at Albany, the friends of •a condemned criminal came to 
plead with the Governor in person for tho exercise of his prerogative 
of mercy. Now the population of the State of New York, swelled 
by one overgrown city, is greater than that of Ireland; even in its 
natural state, it would be much greater tlian that of Scotland. I 
thought of the days when the King did sit in the gate. 

The personal heads of the Union, the State, and tho City, the 
President, the Governor, tho Mayor, all come from English tradition. 
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If we study the commonwealths of other ages and countries, we 
shall see that this great position given to a single man, though 
by no means without precedent, is by no means the rule. The 
title of Governor especially is directly handed on from the days 
before independence. It would hardly have suggested itself to the 
founders of commonwealths which had not been used to the Governor 
sent by the King. The i)Owers of the Governor and the duration 
of his office differ widely in different States, even in neighbouring 
and closely kindred States. The Go\ernor of Massachusetts still 
keeps up a good deal of dignity, wliilo the Governor of Connecticut is 
a much smaller persdh, Yt t the Governor of Connecticut holds 
office for a longer time than his brother of Massachussetts. The 
Mayor too docs not hold exactly the same place iu every city. At 
Brooklyn, when I was tliero, a great point in the way of reform 
was held to have been won by greatly enlarging the powers of the 
Mayor. Men who could well judge held that purity of adminis¬ 
tration was best attained by vesting large powers in single persons, 
elective, responsible, acting under the eye of the public. And I 
w'as told that, oven in the worst cases, better results come from the 
election of single officers than from the election of larger numbers. 
The popular election of Judges, which has been introduced into 
many States, is one of the things which British opinion would bo 
most united in condemning. Wo should all agree in wishing that 
both the Federal courts and the courts of those States which, like 
Massachusetts, cleave to older modes of appointment may stay as 
they are. But, from what 1 could hear both iu New York and in 
other States which have adopted the elective system, the results are 
better than might have been expected. Each party, it is said, makes 
it a point of honour to name fairly competent candidates for the 
judicial office. So again the municipal administration of New York 
city was for years a by-word, and the name of Alderman was any¬ 
thing but a name of honour. But oven in the worst times, the 
post of Mayor was almost always respectably filled. Even, so I was 
told, in one case where the previous record of the elected Mayor 
was notoriously bad, his conduct in office was not to bo blamed. 

The prevalence of corruption in various shapes in various branches 
of the administratiou of the United States is an ugly subject, on 
which I have no special facts to revoiil. The mere fact of cor¬ 
ruption cannot be fairly laid to the chargo of any particular form 
of government, though particular forms of government will doubt¬ 
less cause corruption to take different shapes. It is absurd to infer 
that a democratic or a federal form of government has a necessary 
and special tendency to corruption, when it is certain that corrup¬ 
tion has been and is just as rife under governments of other 
kinds. One great source of corruption in America is doubtless 
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owing to tho system of “ spoils ” in the administration of federal 
patronage. This system at once opens the way for a vast deal of 
corruption in various shapes and sets the example for a vast deal 
of corruption in other branches. I was most stmek by the way 
in which, in discussing matters of almost every kind, corruption 
seemed to be takem for granted as a matter of course. This often 
came out in discussing local matters, sometimes matters which 
seemed to have nothing w’hatevcr to do with politics. This struck 
me specially in the State of New York, and sometimes with refer¬ 
ence to very small matters indeed. Strictly electoral corruption 
seems to take different shapes on the two’ sides of Ocean. In 
America I hoard something of bribery of tho electors, but certainly 
vei’y much loss than we are used to in England. The danger which, 
at Philadelphia at least, seemed most to bo feared was fraudulent 
returns. -These, I think, arc never heard of among us. I never 
remember to have heard of any Mayor or Sheriff being suspected 
of wilfully making other than a true return of the votes actually 
given, by whatever means those votes might have been obtained. 
With us tho returning officer and his agents are held to be at least 
oflicially impartial; it is their business to put their party politics in 
their pockets for the time. I know not how things are done in 
those Parliamentary boroughs which have no corjiorations; but in an 
ordinary county or borough, tho Sheriff or Mayor has tho advantage 
of not being appointed with any direct reference to tho election; 
he is appointed for other purposes also, and an election may or may 
not happen during his term of office. Put when election-inspectors 
are elected as such, that is, when llic official person reprcs(>nts the 
party dominant in the place, it is clear that tho temptations to 
unfairness arc greatly increased. 

I was greatly intorostod in tho municipal election which I saw at 
Philadelphia early this year. The municipal administration of that 
city has, like that of Now York, long had a bad name. Corruption, 
jobbery, the rule of rings and “ bosses,^’ and above all, what to us 
sounds odd, the corrupt administration of the Gras Trust, were loudly 
complained of. And 1 certainly am greatly deceived if what I saw 
and studied was anything but a vigorous and honest effort to bring 
in a better state of things. Republicans and Democrats brought 
themselves to forgot their party differences, or rather party names, 
and to work together for the welfare and honour of their comTiion 
city. The movement was described to me in a way at which I have 
already hinted, as an union of the honc«t men of both parties against 
the rogues of both parties. And such, as far as I could judge, it really 
was. I did indeed hear it whispered that such fits of virtue were 
not uncommon, both in Philadelphia and elsewhere, that they 
wrought some small measure of reform for a year or two, but that 
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in order to keep the ground that had been gained, a continuous effort 
was needed which men woro not willing to make, and that things fell 
back into their old corrupt state. And it is certainly plain that the man 
who gains by maintaining corruption is likel}'^ to make great habi¬ 
tual efforts to keep up a corrupt system, while the man who opposes 
it, who gains nothing by opposing it, but who gives up his time, his 
quiet, and his ordinary business, for the public good, is tempted at every 
moment to relax his efforts. This failure of continued energy is 
just what Demosthenes complains of in the Athenians of his day; and 
experience docs seem to show that hero is a weak side of democratic 
government. To keep* up under a popular system an administra¬ 
tion at once pure and vigorous docs call for constant efforts on the 
part of each citizen which it needs some self-sacrifice to make. The 
old saying that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business 
becomes true as regards the sounder part of the community. But it 
follows next that what is everybody’s business becomes specially 
the business of those w’hose business one would least msh it to be. 
Yet my Philadelphian friends assured mo that they had been 
steadily at woi’k for ten years, that they had made some way every 
year, but that this year they had made more way than they had 
ever made before. Tho immediate business was to dislodge “ bosses” 
and other corrupt persons from the municipal councils, and to put 
in their stead men of character and ability, whether Republican 
or Democratic in politics. And this object, surely one much to be 
sought for, was, us far as I could see, largely accomplished. I 
did indeed hear the murmurs of one or two stern Republicans, 
who could not understand supporting a list which contained any 
Democratic names. But the other view seemed to be the popular 
one. I read much of tho fugitive election literature, and attended 
one of the chief ward-meetings. I was greatly struck by the 
general hearty enthusiasm in what was not a party struggle, but 
an honest effort for something above party. Tlic speaking was 
vigorous, straightforward, often in its way eloquent. It was somewhat 
more personal than wc are used to in Kngland, even at an election. 
But hero again my comparison is perhaps not a fair one. As I before 
said, I know nothing of English municipal elections, and tho Phila- 
delpliian reformers had to deal with evils which have no parallel in 
the broader walks of English political life. Whatever may be our 
side in politics, wo have no reason to suspect our opponents of directly 
filling their pockets at tho public cost. 

A municipal election is of more imijorlanco in America than it is 
in England, because of tho largo powers, amounting to powers of 
local legislation, which are vested in tho cities. This would seem to 
he the natural tendency of a Federal system. It would indeed be 
inaccurate to say that the City is to tho State what the State is to 
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the Union. For the powers of the city may of course be modified 
by an act of the State Legislature, just as the powers of an English 
municipal corporation may be modified by an Act of Parliament, 
while no mere act of Congress, nothing short of a constitutional 
amendment, can touch the powers of a Sovereign State. But it 
is natural for a member of an Union, keeping independent powers 
by right, to allow to the members of its own body a largo amount 
of local independence, held not of right but'of grant. An American 
city is more thoroughly a cemmonwealth, it has more of the 
feelings of a commonwealth, than an English city has. As for 
the use of the name, we must remember thdt in the United States 
every corporate town is called a “ city,” while, in some States at 
least, what we should call a market-town bears the legal stylo of 
“ village.” In Now I'ngland the cities are interlopers. They have 
largely obscured the older constitution of the towns. The word town 
in New England docs not, as with us, mean a collection of houses, 
perhaps forming a political community, perhaps not. It means a 
certain space of the earth’s surface, which inay or may not contain a 
town in our sense, but whose inhabitants form a political community 
in cither case. Its assembly is the town-meeting, the survival, or 
rather revival, of the old Teutonic assembly on the soil of the third 
England. This primitive institution best keeps its ancient character 
in tho country dist,ricts and among the smaller towns in our sense 
of the word. Where a “ city ” has been incorporated, the ancient 
constitution has lost much of its importance. It has not been 
abolished. In some cases at least the two coa.stitutions, of town and 
city, tho Teutonic primary assembly and tho later system of repre¬ 
sentative bodies, go on side by side in the same place. Each has its 
own range of subjects; but it is tin tendency of the newer institu¬ 
tion to overshadow the older. 1 deeply regret that I left America 
without seeing a New England town-meeting with my own eyes. 
It was a tiling which I had specially wished to sec, if only in order 
to compare it with w'hat I had seen in past years in Uri and 
Appenzell. But when I was first in New England, it was the wrong 
time of the year, and my second visit was very short. I thus un¬ 
avoidably lost a very favourable chance of seeing what 1 conceive 
that the English parish vestry ought to be but is not. And 1 am 
not sure that some of my New England friends did not look a little 
black at mo, because the immediate cause of my failure was an old- 
standing engagement to a gentleman of New York of Democratic 
principles. 

Of “ society,” in the technical sense, the sense which gives rise 
to tho o^d New York phrases of ” society woman ” and society 
girl,” I do not suppose that I saw much. I received a groat deal of 
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very kind hospitality, and I made many acquaintances which I hope 
to keep; but at dinners and other receptions, often got up specially 
for a stranger, you can judge but imperfectly of the way in which 
people live among themselves. But I seemed to remark, and I have 
heard the remark from others, that immediate national politics do 
not form so constant a subject of discourse in America as they do in 
England. This, 1 suppose, has something to do with the same set of 
causes which have given the world “ politics ” the special and not 
altogether pleasant moaning which it bears in America. When I 

reached America the immediate mourning for the late President was 

• ® 

hardly over; before T came away, the natural reaction had begun ; 
some newspapers had begun to speak against his memory. Yet the 
general conviction seemed very deep that the loss was a real and heavy 
one, and that the groat work of purifying the Federal administration 
had undergone a great check. I al\^ays beard Garfield’s position in 
tho House of lleprescntatives spoken of as something quite excep¬ 
tional, as an instance of the direct influence of an upright and noble 
personal character. I heard part of the trial of his murderer, and a 
strange scone it was. From all that I saw and heard and read on 
the matter, I was led to the conclusion that, though some other 
judges on both sides of the Ocean might, simply as being stronger 
men, have managed the trial better, yet that tho judge who tried it 
was not technically to blame. I gathered that ho really had no 
power to stop Guiteau’s interruptions. Tho constitution provides 
only that the prisoner shall have tho “ assistance of counsel.” Now 
English counsel, and American counsel too of the higher class, w’ould 
have thrown up their briefs when the prisoner insisted on talking 
himself. But Guiteau’s counsel were not of the higher class; and— 
1 speak as a layman with trembling—it may he doubted whether 
the English usage depends on anything more than an honourable 
understanding. The truth seems to bo that no lawgiver in any 
time or place ever foresaw the possibility of such a prisoner as 
Guitcaxi, and that therefore there was no law ready made whieh 
exactly suited his case. Again, though tho proceedings in the 
American courts are, in all essential points—for wigs and gowns are 
not essential points—so like our own, yet tho arrangements for tho 
distribution of judicial action are very different. In England such 
a case would have been tried before a judge—perhaps more than one 
judge—of the highest class. And till I reached Washington, I took 
for granted that the judge to whom so important a duty was 
intrusted was one of the sages of the Supreme Court. I soon found 
however that Guiteau was being tried before a magistrate of greatly 
inferior rank, answering rather to a recorder or a county court 
judge among ourselves. The indictment, it may bo remarked, did 
not specify the murder of a president as differing at all from the 
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murder of another man. The slain man was simply “one James 
Abram Garfield, being in the peace of God and of the United 
States.’^ From the pleadings of Guiteau’s counsel I carried away one 
of the choicest fallacies that I ever heard. The prisoner must bo 
mad, because ho had shot a President of the United States. Sane 
people might kill an European king, for European kings were not the 
choice of their people, and were often their oppressors. But no 
sane man could wish to harm a I’rcsident of the United Slates, the 
choice of the iieople. The advocate must have underrated the 
intelligence even of the black member of the jury, who must surely 
have i*emembered that the liberator of his race died by the hands of 
a murderer whom no one looked on as mad. And it would bo 
strange if no one of the twelve could go on to argue that a heredi¬ 
tary king, who comes to his crown by no fault, indeed b}’" no act, of 
his own, need not offend any one by the mere fact of his accession, 
while the accession of an elective magistrate must disappoint some¬ 
body and commonly offends a powerful party. 

To the “ spoils system ” 1 have already referred. I suppose it has 
no advocates in England, and it seems to be condemned by the 
general right feeling of America, though wo may fear that it will be 
a hard work to got rid of a system in which so many are interested, 
and in Mdiich so many more fancy that they some time may be. I must 
confess that the love of office, in the sliapc which it often takes in 
America, is to mo rather hard to understand. I can understand a man 
taking a great post, say a foreign legation or a seat in the cabinet, 
even with the certainty that it must be resigned at the end of four 
years. I do not understand any one wishing for smaller offices, which 
carry no special dignity or authority, and which must be an interrup¬ 
tion to a man’s ordinary career, whatever that may be. I can under¬ 
stand a man entering the post-office, or any other branch of the public 
service, as the work of his life; 1 cannot understand a man wishing 
to bo a local postmaster for four years and no longer. Yet the number 
of office-seekers—the word has becomingly followed the thing—in 
America is very wonderful. 

One of the points on which I have always tried to insist most 
strongly is the true historic connexion between the constitutions of 
England and of United States. It might be a good test of those 
who have and those who have not made comparative politics a 
scientific study, to sec whether they are most struck by the likenesses 
or the unlikenesscs in the two systems. The close analogy in the 
apportionment of power among the elements of the state is a 
point of likeness of far more moment even than the difference 
in the form of the Executive, much more than that of the different 
constitution of the Upper House. The American constitution, as 
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I have rather made it my business to preach, is the English consti¬ 
tution with such changes—very groat and important changes beyond 
doubt—as change of circumstances made needful. But as those 
circumstances have certainly not been changed bank again, it is at 
least not likely that the constitution of America will over be brought 
nearer than it now is to the constitution of England, however likely 
it may be that the constitution of England may some day be brought 
nearear to the constitution of America. It was therefore with un¬ 
feigned wonder that I read the reflexions of an English Member of 
Parliament who lately gave the world his impressions of American 
travel. lie too was struck with the likeness between the two 
systems; but the practical inference which he drew from the like¬ 
ness was that the American system might easily be brought into 
complete conformity with the English model. The President was so 
like a King that it would be easy to change him into one; the 
Senate w’as so like a llouse of Lords*that it would be easy to change 
it into one. It only needed to bring the hereditary principle into 
both institutions, and the thing would bo done at once. Yes ; only 
how could the hereditary principle be brought in ? Whore are the 
hereditary king and tlio hereditary lords to be found? This 
ingenious political projector forgot that you cannot call hereditary 
kings and hereditary lords into being by a constitutional amend¬ 
ment. If one could ever be tempted to use the ugly and outlandish 
wordj>/r,siJ/f/^, it would be to explain tlic position of .such hereditary 
elements in a free stale. Where they exist, they certainly have a 
kind of effect on the mind which can hardly be accounted for by any 
rational principle, and which docs savour of something like sleight- 
of-hand. ^Miero they exist, their existence is the best argument in 
their favour, and by virtue of that argument they may go on exist¬ 
ing for ages. But you cannot create them at will. A profound 
trutli was uttered by the genealogist who lamented the hard fato of 
Adam in that he could not possibly employ himself with his own 
favourite study. And in no time or place would an attempt at 
creating hereditary offices of any kind seem to be more hopeless 
than in the United States at the present day. Genealogy is 
a favourite American study;' but it is not studied with any 
political object. The destiny of the country has gone steadily 
against the growth of any hereditary traditions. There has been no 
opportunity, such as there often has been in other commonwealths, 
for the growth of ascendency in pirticular families which might 
form the kernel of an aristocratic body. The first President and 
nearly all his most eminent successors left no direct male descendants 
or no descendants at all. It is only in the family of the second 
President that anything like hereditary eminence has been promi¬ 
nent, and the two Adamses were just those among the earlier and 
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greater Presidents who failed to obtain re-election. Since their 
days everything has tended more and more in the opposite direction; 
every year that the Union has lasted has made such dreams as those 
of our English legislator more and more utterly vain. When a 
thing is said to lio “ beyond the range of practical politics,” it com¬ 
monly means that it will become the most immediately practical of 
all questions a few months hence. But one might really use the 
phrase in safety when dealing with such a scheme as that of chang¬ 
ing the elective President into a hereditary King and the elective 
Senate into a hereditary House of Lords. 

I might go on into endless detail in smaller matters, matters many 
of them of no small interest, on points of language, manners, and the 
like. But I have perhaps put on record all that is beet worth pre¬ 
serving in my impressions of some of tho most important points which 
come home to a traveller in the great English land beyond the 
Ocean. I naturally look at things from my own point of view; let 
others look at them and speak of them from theirs. To me the past 
history and present condition of tho United States is, before all 
things, a part of the general history of the Teutonic race, and 
specially of its English branch. Of that history the destiny, as far 
as it has already been worked out, of tho American commonwealths 
fonns no unimportant part. And their future destiny is undoubtedly 
the greatest problem in tho long story of our race. The union on 
American soil of so much that is new and so much that is old, above 
all the unwitting preservation in the new land of so much that is 
really of the hoariest antiquity in tho older world, the transfer of an 
old people with old institutions to an altogether new world, and that 
practically a boundless world, supply subjects for speculation deeper 
perhaps than any earlier stage of the history of our race could have 
supplied. Like all other human institutions, the political and social 
condition of the United States has its fair and its dark side; the 
Union, like all other human communities, must look for its trials, 
its ups and downs, in tho course of its historic life. It has 
indeed had its full share of them already. Tho other members of the 
great family may well bo proud that the newest, and in extent the 
vastest, among the independent settlements of their race, has borne, as it 
has borne, a strain as hard as any community of men was ever called 
on to go through. And wo of the motherland may watch with special 
interest the fortunes of that branch of our own people on whom so 
great a calling has been laid. And truly we may rejoice that, with 
so much to draw them in other ways, that great people still remains in 
all essential points an English people, more English very often than 
they themselves know, more English, it may be, sometimes than tho 
kinsfolk whom they loft behind in their older home. 

Edward A. Freeman. 



THE ANALYSIS OF HUMOUR. 

There have been many attempts to define wit, but no one, at least 
to my knowledge, lias ever essayed a precise definition of humour.^ 
This, however, is in reality less remarkable than it may at first sight 
appear. Wit, even in its later and transformed signification, is a 
word of respectable antiquity in the language. Humour, at least as 
used to denote that particular q uality of ideas, or particular faculty 
of persons, which is now expressed by it, is a much later addition to 
our vocabulary. As long ago as Locko’s day, to go no farther back, 
our modern signification of wit had been added to its older meaning of 
“ cleverness,” “ intelligence,” “ ingenuity,” &c. “ Wit,” .says Locke, 
“ lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together 
with quicknes.s and variety wherein can bo found any resemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions to the fancy.” The obvious imperfections of this definition 
were corrected by Addison, who observes that " every resemblance of 
ideas is not that which wo call wit, unless it be such that gives 
delight and .surprise to the reader.” “These two properties,” ho 
adds, “ seem essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, that the resemblance of ideas be W'it, it is 
necessary that the ideas should not lie too near to one another in the 
nature of things; for whore the likeness is obvious it gives no sur¬ 
prise.” Early, therefore, in the last century a definition which 
contains the substance of Sydney Smith’s later analysis of the 
quality of wit had already been formulated. Humour, however, has 
only within the last two or three generations been stereotyped in its 
present meaning. Down till late in the eighteenth century it was 
indiscriminately employed in its modern and in an older and quite 
different sense; and it is not a little curious to reflect that many of 
the greatest masters of the humorous could not, in their own day, 
have been congratulated on their “ humour ” without great risk of 
misunderstanding. To Sterne or to Goldsmith it would have 
appeared but an equivocal compliment to bo described as a 
humorist, a name which more often at that period connoted a 
■foible than a gift. We find Sterne applying it to his friend Hall 
Stevenson in precisely the same apologetic spirit as Addison fifty 
years before had applied it to Sir Roger de Covcrley: as a synonym, 
namely, for a whimsical but harmless and well-meaning eccentric. 

(1) No. 42 of tho Spectator purports to discuss lh« nature and composition of humour, 
hut it will he seen that it is really a general disquisition on true and false provocatives 
of mirth, in which no attempt is made to discriminate between wit and humour. 
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“ I have observed in several of my papers,” says Mr. Spectator, ** that 
my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of 
a humorist; and that his virtues as well as imperfections are as 
it were tinged with a certain extravagance, which makes them par¬ 
ticularly his and distinguishes them from those of other men.” And 
in the same way writes Sterne to his friend Stevenson: She (my 
wife) swears you are a follow of wit, though humorous,” where the 
dominance of the idea of eccentricity over the modern meaning of 
the word comes out with remarkable clearness. The philological 
history of the word ” wit ” has been marked by no such curious 
vicissitudes as this. 

In one respect, however, it is somewhat singular that no precise 
dehnition of humout should ever have been formulated; inasmuch 
as the writer who has done most for the analysis of wit would him¬ 
self seem to have accidentally and unconsciously stumbled on what 
appears much to resemble the very object we are seeking. It cer¬ 
tainly looks as if Sydney Smith had at one time become very 
“ warm ” in his search, as the language of the children’s game has 
it; and that had he, in his extremely acute review of “ Edgeworth 
on Irish Bulls,” but carried his inquiry a single step farther, he 
would have lighted on the definition sought. Propounding to 
himself the question, “ What is an Irish bull ?” he answers it as 
follows:—“ We shall venture to say that a bull is an apparent 
congruity and real incongruity of Jdeas suddenly discovered. And 
if this account of bulls bo just, they are (as might have been sup¬ 
posed) the very reverse of wit; for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not 
real. The pleasure arising from wit proceeds from our surprise at 
suddenly discovering two things t. > be similar in which we suspected 
no similarity. The pleasure arising from bulls proceeds from our 
discovering two things to be dissimilar in which a resemblance 
might have been suspected.” And he goes on to remark with per¬ 
fect justice that “the stronger the apparent connection and the 
more complete the real disconnection of the ideas, the greater the 
surprise and the better the bull. The less apparent and the more 
complete the relations established by wit, the greater gratification 
does it afford.” 

Whether this is a complete definition oven of wit itself—Con¬ 
sidered, that is to say, in its emotional as distinguished from its 
intellectual effects, avo will inquire hereafter; but accepting it pro¬ 
visionally as accurate, let us examine the antithesis of which it 
forms a factor in the passage above quoted. Hero, then, the first 
point to be remarked is, that if the definition of wit has been 
correctly framed, it will follow that the bull cannot, by reason of its 
more limited extension, be the converse of wit. For though the 
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essence of wit may be in tbe discovery of unsuspected simditudes 
under apparent dissimilitudes, it cannot be said that the-bull is 
merely the disclosure of unsuspected dissimilitudes under apparent 
similitudes. The ideas which the maker of an Irish bull combines are 
something more than dissimilar: they are mutually exclusive. They 
arc either contradictory in terms or physically incompatible in fact; 
and since, therefore, the class of ideas compared together in the 
bull are, to use the old logical phrase, greater in “ intention ” and 
less in “extension” than the ideas couipared together in wit, it 
follows that the Irish bull cannot be the converse of the witticism. 

In the second phice* it is to be observed, though this is a minor 
point, that Sydney Smith’s admission that the bull must be “unin¬ 
tentional ” is virtually equivalent to an admission that it cannot be, 
at any rate suhjWike/t/ speaking, the converse of wit. For wit, con¬ 
sidered as a quality inherent to the comparison of ideas, is inde¬ 
pendent of tlie mental attitude of* the person comparing them; 
that is to say, that although we might deny the honours of “ a wit ” 
to a man who stumbles accidentally on a rnot, we could not on that 
account refuse the praise of “wit” lo the saying itself. But an objec~ 
five quality of the comparison of ideas cannot have for its converse 
a quality thereof which is partially mhjedire of the person who com¬ 
pares them, “A great deal,” adds Sydney Smith, “of the pleasure 
experienced from bulls proceeds from a sense of superiority* in our¬ 
selves” to the iiersoii uttering them. “ Bulls which were invented 
or known to be invcntcfl might please, but in a less degree for want of 
this additional zest.” Undoubtedly that is true, hut it is quite enough 
to show th(5 radical distinction, both of origin and character, between 
^Jhc pleasurable emotions respectively produced by these two forms of 
tbe comparison of ideas. Our feeling towards the suyer of a witty 
thing is certainly not ono of “superiority,” but of admiration, and 
even gratitude; and our “ zest ” is directly proportioned to the 
amount of deliberate “invention”—of clereniess, in other words— 
which we perceive the speaker to have displayed. 

The truth seems to be that the real logical converse of wit is not 
that accidental and rare peculiarity of the comparison of ideas which 


(1) Thissensoof su])f'riority, however, is, it should he noted, of a somewhat subtle 
kind. It must not ho the more contempt with which a man of ordinary intolligenco 
might regard a stupid hiimdorcr. It is rather the prido of quick perception; a triumph 
in the avoidance of those intellectual pitfalls into which men far from stujud might at 
any moment inadvertenlly tumble. “ Fewer absentees than formerly! ” exclaims one 
of Mr. Charles Keene’s excellent Irishmen in Puneh. “Not a bit of it, mo boy. 
The counthry swar-rms with ’em." This is a nearly perfect hull of its kind; but it is 
so for tho very rc;ison that it could have been easily made by any man who had so 
accustomed liimself to uso tho phrase “ the country- swarms with them ’’ as a mere 
hyperbolical equivalent for “ there aro many of them in existence,” that its territorial 
import, so to speak, had been cdaced by familiarity from his mind. 
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constitutes the Irish bull, but that deliberately infused and much 
commoner quality of their comptrison which wo agree to call 
“humour.” Had Sydney Smith followed out his analysis a httlo 
more closely, he would have found that the emotion of pleasure 
which we experience from the discovery of unsuspected incongruity 
beneath apparent congruity of ideas is of far more frequent occurrence 
than ho seems to have perceived. Ho would have found that this 
pleasure is not excited by the Irish bull alone, nor only in those 
cases in which the combination of the incongruous ideas is uninten¬ 
tional and the discovery of their incongruity a source of discomfiture 
to their combiner, but that the human mind takes delight in the com¬ 
bination for its own sake, and enjoys the contemplation of incongruity 
intentionally exhibited. And he would, I believe, have been able to 
show by an indefinite number of illustrative examples that tho cases 
in which this happens arc invariably instances of what we :i7'o now 
agreed to call humour, as distinct from wit. It may, perhaps, app;,ix* 
rash to assert of so Protean a quality that in its every phase and 
manifestation the pleasure given by it can be traced to the perception 
of incongruity, but I am strongly disposed to think tliat such is the 
case, and that no form of pure humour—for humour and wit may, 
of course, be sometimes combined in the same sentence—could resist 
such reduction in tho last analysis, lint wo may, I think, go further 
even than this. Good reason may be given for concluding that wit 
itself, comidered in ils relution to laughter, is mainly, if not Avholly, 
dependent on an infusion of the aeeidcidal element of humour into 
that “ discovery of latent similitudes” of which it essentially consists. 
To show this, however, it will bo necessary to resume tho deferred 
analysis of Sydney Smith’s above-cited definition of wit. 

Now the first thing that strikes oio' about this definition, when wo 
come to examine it, is that it is too wide—that it commits that worst 
fault of a definition, of covering more oiqccts than it is intended to 
define. “ The pleasure arising from wit proceeds from our surprise 
at suddenly discovering things to be similar in whicJi we suspected 
no similarity.” But if this alone he wit, what then are the rheto¬ 
rical figures of simile and mctajdior tliemsclves ? Tho similarities 
revealed by wit must, as wo arc told, bo unsuspected, but so they 
are in some similes and metaphors, and so they ought to be in all 
similes and metaphors which are meant to bo rhetorically eficctive. 
An orator who confined himself to pointing out ^)atcnt resemblances 
would soon weary and disgust his hearers ; to captivate or even to 
interest them he must disclose latent resemblances; but when he 
does so the effect is not, or is not always, wit. He may produce 
something of the intellectual effect of wit; lie certainly does not 
produce its well-known physical consequences. And these it is 
which the definition leaves altogether unexplained. We all know. 
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without going into questions of the wit of speech, that the sudden dis¬ 
covery of fitness invariably gives pleasure. The answer to a riddle, the 
neat working-out of a mathematical problem, the solution of a 
mechanical puzzle, all awaken emotions of pleasure; but they do not 
excite laughter, or not at any rate among adults. One may, indeed, 
see a child clap its hands and burst out laughing as the right segment of 
its “ dissecting map” drops suddenly into an unpromising-looking 
hole ; but the satisfaction of its elders at this “ sudden discovery of 
fitness ” is more soberly manifested. Suipriso and pleasure do not 
here excite laughter, nor do they in other analogous cases. Surprise 
is aroused by every brilliant comparison invented by orator or writer; 
and the* pleasure and admiration which accompany it are propor¬ 
tioned to the perfection of the comparison, and to the completeness with 
which it lay liiddon till the happy sentence flung the light upon it. 
Jlut though we arc delighted at tho^discovo^)^ and admire the dis¬ 
coverer, we do not necessarily laugh at it or with him. Sydney Smith 
has himself remarked on the occasional failure of suddenly revealed 
resemblances to excite laughter, and suggested an explanation which, 
though true enough so far a-s it goes, is insufficiently generalized, 
lie examines the comparison between the cedar-tree imparting 
fragrance to the axe and the Christian returning good for evil to 
his persecutors, and says that this would give the pleasure of wit 
were it not that it “ excited virtuous emotions,” And no doubt a 
simile which excites virtuous emotions is not Cidculated to provoke 
laughter—at least from persons of well-regulated minds. But, in 
truth, for an apt comparison to produce mirth it is not enough that 
it should make no positive appeal to our graver feelings. Very 
many comparisons that wo meet with in literature and oratory are 
thoroughl}'^ neutral in respect of the moral emotions which they 
arouse. They do not of themselves suggest any serious train of 
reflections or aflect the hearer’s or reader’s mood to solemnity in any 
way; but ho is none the nearer to being amused by them for all 
that. I •would not contend that they are on that groun<l alone to 
be denied the honours of wit; and, indeed, it would be impossible to 
maintain the proposition that the capacity of provoking laughter is 
to be treated as the differentia of wit proper. Such a proposition 
stands rcfutcKl by some of the most illustrious examples of wit, and 
and of wit, too, of the purest and subtlest kind. One might read 
the Provincial Lcthrs, for instance, from end to end, without a laugh, 
yet nobody surely would deny that the keen pleasure which Pas¬ 
cal’s irony gives us is essentially pleasure of the kind produced by 
wit, I'Tovertheless it remains true that the provocation to laughter 
is popularly accounted as the only true tost of wit ; and it i.s at 
least certain, that if we once begin to waive this test, it becomes very 
difficult to draw the line between those comparisons of ideas which 
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arc entitled to the epithet of “ witty ” and those which are not. At 
opposite ends of the scale the discriminative process may be easy 
enough. There are some similes, excellent in their kind, which no 
one would think of including in tlio category of wit, and others, 
not perhaps more apt, to which no one would think of refusing a place 
therein; but midway between the two we find a number of examples 
which, except by applying to them the criterion risibife, we should 
be quite at a loss to assign to their respective categories. 

What then is that element in any comparison of ideas which, when 
present, makes it satisfy this criterion, and when absent makes it 
fail to do so ? It is not mere felicity, nor mere surprisingness—not 
the closeness of resemblance between the ideas compared, nor the 
completeness with which that resemblance lies liid ; for these as 
has been observed, and, as could be easily proved by ex.-iraplos, are 
characteristics present to a greater or less extent in all similes and 
metaphors of any degree of merit. Jjct us take two examples at 
random. In one of his eloquent speeches delivered in the Spanish 
Cortes, under the late Republican regime, Senor Castclur was 
dilating (rather prematurely as events proved) on the extinction of 
the monarchical spirit among his countrymen. “ The monarchy,” 
ho exclaimed, “ is dead in Spain. In Spain, gentlemen : remember 
what that means. It is as though one should say that the Koran 
was dead in Mecca.” 

Here then is a comparison, which, without being above the average 
of quality, will serve to illustrate my point as well as another. It 
is a comparison which no one would think of describing as witty, 
but which nevertheless fairly satisfies Sydney Smith’s definition of 
wit. The resemblance of the ideas, that is to say, is sufilcaently 
striking, and yet is not obvious, and their comparison accordingly 
produces that mixture of pleasure and surprise which was all that 
Sydney Smith’s analysis of the emotion produced by wit can be 
said to yield. Yet the comparison is undoubtedly not witty, and it 
certainly fails to satisfy the criterion risibile. Many of Seiior 
Castelur’s hearers no doubt applauded it, but we may take it 
as certain that none of them laughed at it. 

But on the other hand take this example. A certain moribund 
Ministry, existing only on tho sufferance of the Opposition, was 
wont to plead for successive prolongations of its official lifo on 
tho ground of the valuable legislative measures w'hich it declared 
itself on the point of producing; and these appeals were compared 
by Albany Fonblanque to tho plea which female convicts under 
capital sentence sometimes put forward for the arrest of execution on 
the ground of pregnancy. Fonblanque’s comparison is here as apt 
as, but perhaps no apter than, Castclur’s, yet it would undoubtedly 
be called witty, while Custelar’s would not; and, unlike Castelar’s, it 
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certainly satisfies the criterion riaibile. It is indeed extremely 
laughable, and of course it is not diflicult to see why. The ideas 
compared aro in this case not only outwardly dissimilar, they are 
incongruous, and incongruity in the sense in which the word is 
here used means much more than mere dissimilarity. Incongruous 
ideas are ideas which arc not only dissimilar as presented to the 
intellectual vision, but which belong to different planes of emotion. 
Now the ideas of the Monarchy in Spain and of the Koran in 
Mecca may be mentally unlike enough, but they arc emotionally 
similar : there is no marked descent in dignity from one to the other. 
But from the idea of a condemned woman pleading for the life of her 
unborn child, to the idea of a discredited government attempting to 
wheedle out a political reprieve for themselves as being big with 
legislative projects, there is a very notable and comical descent 
indeed. The ideas, in short, are incongruous; and it is the incon¬ 
gruity of the things compared, not the neatness or felicity of the 
comparison, which provokes laughter. But incongruities form the 
material of humour, as resemblances form the material of wit; and 
in cases like this, therefore, we can clearly trace the laughter-moving 
property of witticisms to an admixture in them of the quality of 
humour. 

There are doubtless, however, other cases in which this is not so im¬ 
mediately apparent—cases in which the ideas compared in a witticism 
are not themselves incongruous, while laughter is, notwithstanding, 
provoked by the comparison. Even here, however, it will be found, 
I believe, that it is not to the mere felicity of the comparison that 
the laughter is due—that it is not the perception of fitness but that 
of unfitness which arouses mirth. Among the many witty things 
which were said, or arc reported to have been said, in the old Irish 
Parliament, there was none perhaps of higher merit than this: “ The 
honourable member described himself just now as the guardian of 
his own honour, but on other occasions I have heard him boast that 
he was an enemy to sinecures.” We not only admire this, but 
laugh at it, and it might be thought at first sight that the laughter 
was the pure product of the wit. It certainly seems to follow as 
instantaneously and inevitably upon the flash of surprise struck out 
at the moment when wo grasp the “point” as the thunder-clap 
follows upon the lightning when the storm is directly overhead. 
Yet still I am inclined to think that it is in reality not the sense of 
fitness, but of unfitness—not the felicity of the comparison, bat its 
extremely tafelicitous application to the person against whom it is 
directed—^whioh moves us to mirth. The “ passion of laughter ” has 
been defined by Hobbes in his Diacourse of Human Nature as 
“ nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the inferiority of* 
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others, or with our own formerlyand though this definition stands 
in need of course of some allowance for the too sweeping cynicism of 
its author, it undoubtedly contains a large ingi-edicnt of truth. It 
is always, indeed, as unsafe to neglect a definition of Hobbes as a 
maxim of Rochefoucauld’s. Neither shows us more than the “seamy 
side” of liumaii nature, but it in human nature which they both 
show. The “ passion of laughter ” is usually something more than 
Hobbes’ “sudden glory;” but this sudden glory is nearly always 
an ingredient in it, and is sometimes its solo constituent. I believe 
that it is so in the instance above quoted. Wo laugh at the discom¬ 
fiture of this “ guardian of his own honour,” and glory in the sudden 
sense of superiority which it awakens in our minds. Wo rejoice to 
think that tee have never laid ourselves open to so neat and ingenious 
an insult; and the mere fact that no possible exercise of c;aution 
could have saved the victim—the mere fact that no “enemj' of 
sinecures ” could reasonably have foreseen any danger in describing 
liimsclf as the “ guardian of his own honour,”—detracts nothing from 
the complacency with which we contemplate his dialectical over¬ 
throw. For our own “ eminoncy ” need not, to satisfy Hobbes’ 
definition, be founded on our own merit, nor the “ infirmity of 
others” on their own fault: it is enough that circumstances have 
placed us in a position of superiority to another man, and that we arc 
enabled to admire the suddenness and skill with which his imprudent 
utterances have been turned to his own confusion. 

But in so far as this “ sudden glory ” enters into it, the example 
in question is another case of delight in incongmity—ol‘ pleasure 
excited by the spectacle not of fitness but of unfitness. In other 
words, it is not the wit of the comparison between the two forms of 
sinecure, but the humour of the contrast between the self-glorifying 
intention of the anti-sinccurist’s boasts and the humiliating use to 
which his adversary has contrived to jjut them, that excites our mirth. 
And the same thing is observable in an indefinite number of instances 
—instances which all tend to confirm the theory that humour and 
not wit is the true excitant of laughter; and that if and when 
laughter is excited by a witty comparison it will bo found that the 
appeal to the risible faculty comes not from the intellectual shock 
which is produced by the discovery of resemblance between the two 
compared ideas, but from the sudden change of emotional temperature 
which is produced when we are compelled to associate great things 
with small, noble things with ignoble, serious things with trivial, 
and to think of objects thus diMsirailar in j)oint of dignity as in some 
other respects closely resembling each other. 

The sum, then, of tho matter appears to be this—that it is by 
unfitness always, and by fitness never, that the emotion of laughter 
is stirred; that laughter, in other words, is the satellite of humour 
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and not of wit, save when wit—as happens, however, more often 
perhaps than not—is in humour’s company; and that while, there¬ 
fore, the former is confined to a narrow and strictly defined domain, 
the latter ranges freely over all the incongruities of the world. 

eaOXol fxtv yup aTrXm, •navroZaTrw^ KaKoi, 

said the Greek gnomic poet of the essential difference between the 
good and the evil; and the same distinction may bo drawn between 
the unity of the material of wit and the multiplicity of the material 
of humour. Resemblance is a word of limitation, but unlikeness, 
disparity, unfitness, arc words implying the negation of limiting 
qualities. A is one; but not—A is infinite, and humour is as illimitable 
as the space covered in scholastic logic by the Universal Negative. 

Still it is not, of course, the extent of tho field over which humour 
ranges, but the quality of its material, which is the really interesting 
thing. It is, indeed, one of the most mysterious phenomena of the 
mystery of being, that this keenest and mo.st abiding of mental 
pleasures should be essentially and inseparably combined with the 
unfit, the incongruous—with, in fact, tho imperfect in human life 
and in the constitution of the world. It is Carlyle, I think, who has 
somewhere defined humour as “a sympathy with the seamy side of 
things; ” but tho metaphor has, perhaps, somewhat of a tendency to 
obscure the truth. “ (Sympathy,” in this connection, is doubtless 
not to be understood in its natural sense, as implying any admixture 
of compassion or pity. In that acceptafion, of course, tho sense of 
humour is neither tho product of sympathy with, nor of antipathy 
to, the “seamy side of things”—two perfectly well-known and well- 
marked mental attitudes of two different classes of mind, Avhich, how¬ 
ever, belong neither of them to the humorous order; for as there are 
minds too impatient of the imperfections of life to permit of their 
possessing a sense of humour, so there are minds too deeply moved 
by those imperfections to permit it either. The one type of character 
iis the natural soil from which springs the visionary philanthropist and 
projector of Utopias—tho least humorous personage, probably, among 
mortal men; tho other tends as naturally to bi'get the ascetic moralist 
and thinker, or the doer of good works for tho love of God—the Pascals 
or the Vincent do Pauls (tho first of which names alone suffices to 
remind us how completely wit maybe dissociated from humour)—tho 
whole race, in short, of those eager and melancholy spirits upon 
whom the darkness of the woidd and of man’s lot is ever lowering 
unrelieved. Rut Carlyle’s “ s 5 Mnpathy with the seamy side of things” 
must, no doubt, bo understood to moan something quite difterent 
from a compassionate sense of tho imperfections of life: it means, 
beyond question, an actual enjoyment of these imperfections, a 
delight in the scaminess for the sake of the seams. But so explained. 
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the phrase as greatly overstates the truth of the case as, upon tho 
other construction, it would understate it; for it is unquestionably 
tho fact that the sense of humour is appealed to, and keenly 
appealed to, by circumstances and situations in which it would bo 
simply diabolical fo take pleasure; in which, indeed, none but fiends 
could be seriously supposed to delight. It is impossible, for instance, 
for an Agnostic, possessed of any sense of humour at all, to be 
unconscious of the humorous—the powerfully humorous—element 
underlying the whole relations of man with tho unseen world and 
with his own unknown future. The fun of tho thing is, of course, 
disagreeably grim, but it is as genuine bnd unipistakable an 
appeal to one’s sense of the ludicrous as ever was made; and being 
so, it cannot help producing the kind of pleasure which the recog¬ 
nition of tho ludicrous always produces. But to say that we take 
pleasure in the existence and insolubility of an insoluble enigma, 
with which millions of human hearts are wrestling in agony every 
hour of tho day, would be to make loo horrible a charge against 
human nature. Moreover, it would be absurd on tho face of it, since 
it is well known that the capacity of feeling most intensely on this 
subject is itself an extremely common accompaniment of the power 
of appreciating its humorous side. 

The more closely, then, wo examine tho pleasure derived from the 
quality of humour, the more hopeless seems the attempt to find a 
place for it under any known category of human delights. Analysis 
simply lands us in a paradox, and there it leaves us. Wit has its 
analogues in half a dozen other products of the human intelligence: 
in poetry, in mechanics, in music, in tho imitative arts of painting 
and sculpture, in the very processes of the mathematician. Fitness, 
—the better if surprising and suddenly discovered—is at the bottom 
of the pleasure which we derive from all of these. But there is no 
analogue of humour to be found in any of them. A lame couplet, 
an ill-constructed machine, a discordant note, a clumsy statue, a 
picture “out of drawing,” a bungled problem—these are not plea¬ 
surable to hear, or see, or study, but purely painful. If ever tho pain 
that they give is in any degree relieved, it is by their chancing to 
appeal to tho sense of humour on accidental grounds, and for reasons 
bearing on relation to the various arts and sciences to which they 
belong. In themselves they arc mere blots and failures—mere 
negations of the characteristic effect which the work of the poet or 
the musician, the painter, sculptor, mechanician, or mathematician 
is normally calculated to produce. The sense of humour—the pleasure 
which humour awakens—stands alone; it is wholly abnormal and 
disparate, completely sui generis ; and we seek in vain for any other 
account to give of its existence except that “ it is felt.” 

Blit whatever mystery may surround its origin and nature, its 
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profound and abiding consolations must be exultingly recognised by 
all but those thrice unhappy beings to whom it has been denied. 
We need not say “gratefully” recognised; for really the endowment 
of man wdth a sense of humour seems no more than a fair equiva¬ 
lent for the gradual extinction of his belief in immortality. After 
having been deluded for so many ages, it would have been hard 
indeed to have denied him the satisfaction of laughing at the hoax. 
As it is, Evolution, the Giver, has added ^fiis good gift to him for 
what Evolution, the Destroyer, has taken away. Our Lubbocks 
and Tylors have not yet definitely fixed for us the birth, and 
systematically traced out for us the growth, of the sense of humour 
in our raee: but I presume that it would be quite undiscoverable 
in primitive man, and it certainly seems that, while it was but faintly 
developed and sparsely distributed among men of the “ ages of 
faith,” it has increased in strength and depth and dispersion with 
the progress of modern thought. It is assuredly stronger in these 
days, in spite of a certain superficial lack of gaiety, than it has ever 
been before, and itsploasures are beyond doubtas well suited to the senec^ 
tu8 mundi as is whist to the old ago of man. We can say of it, indeed, 
as we can say of no other earthly delight, that it grows fuller with 
advancing years, that it is not blunted but sharpened by mental 
suffering, that it thrives even upon the ashes of despair. For 
whether there be moral enthusiasms they shall fail; whether there 
bo BDsthetic “moments ” they shall cease; whether there be thirst for 
knowledge even this shall sometimes seem vanity ; but the sense 
of humour never faileth. The ancient legend had it that at 
the bottom of Pandora’s box, and the sole anodyne for the troop of 
ills which had escaped from under its half-opened lid, lay Hope; 
but if Hope were man’s only consolation for the miseries of his 
earthly lot, he would be nowadays in a desperately evil case. 
Fortunately, however, the mythologist was mistaken. Zeus never 
mocked the race of mortals quite so cruelly as this ; nor had the 
fatal act of Epimetlicus quite so illusory a compensation. The 
anodyne which really lay at the bottom of the casket was not Hope, 
but Humour. 


II. D. Traill. 
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A DISCUSSION of the conslitution and the action of the House of 
Lords is no longer a discussion on a “ merely spectilative question 
outside the range of practical politics.” When a Cabinet Minister 
of high standing, wliose Radical days are over, has said in an address 
to hi.s constituents, “I repeat what I have said before, that a House 
of Lords cannot remain a permanent institution of a free country ; ” 
when another Cabinet Minister, who never liad any Radical days, 
could say in his place in the House, on the occasion of the 
rejection of the Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill in 1880, 
“The majority of the House of Lords must not be surprised 
if such an interference as this with our endeavour to change 
the mode of electing our members in the way we think 
desirable, not so much an interference as a contemptuous refusal 
to consider the question, should load many men in this House, 
and out of it, to consider that a frequent repetition of such 
action requires some change in the constitution of the House of 
Lords; ” when such things are said by responsible 3Iinistors, it is 
clear that the House of Lords has taken its place as a topic of 
jKjlitical discussion of a practical kind. 

Many recent speeches and articles furnish additional confirma¬ 
tion, if needed, that the House of Lords is becoming a question 
of the day. It depends on its own behaviour whether at any 
moment it does or docs not become a burning question. The 
House has for the moment, by deserting its leader, staved off 
the immediate consideration of the (piestion. But this question 
it is proposed to discuss from the point of view of theory and 
of practice. What is the theory on which the House of Lords, 
as a part of our political constitution, is based? is that theory 
sound? and, supposing it to be sound, how far is it realised in 
practice by our House of Lords as now constituted ? To ascertain 
what the theory is wo cannot do better than refer to the speech of 
the Marquis of Salisbury at Hackney, on the 20th of December, 
1880, and to an article by Professor Bonamy Price in the Confem- 
pornry Revieir for the same month, or to a later speech by Lord 
Salisbury at Liverpool, in April this year, followed by an article by 
Mr. Kebbol in the Juno number of this Review. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said at Hackney: “ The House of Lords, 
by the present state of political afiUir.s and the current of recent events, 
has been brought to the front, and an unusual responsibility has been 
imposed upon it. To that responsibility I have no doubt it will be 
equal. There are persons among us who maintain that it is the duty 
of the House of Lords to act as the pale shadow of the House of 
Commons, and to repeat in a feeble echo all that that House may 
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decide to pass. I believe that, under any circumstances, sucb a 
doctrine cannot be sustained. Even if tlie alternative were, in a day 
which is far from us, the abolition of the House of Lords, I should 
still say it was better for the House of Lords to speak out its inde¬ 
pendent mind before the community, than to deceive it with the 
false pretences of a security that does not exist. Do not understand 
mo to be maintaining that it is the function of the House of Lords to 
maintain opinions difierent from the mature convictions of the nation 
at large. Such is the constitution of our English society that such 
a condition of things would not only be unseemly, it would bo im¬ 
possible. The House of Lords will necessarily represent the durable 
and continued current of feeling and opinion in this country; but if 
I were to try to define in a sentence the function of tho House of 
Lords, I should say its duty was to represent the permanent, as 
opposed to tlie jjussing feelings of tho English nation. * * * ♦ 

“ It is upon a monument of this kind {i.e., apparently, a monu¬ 
ment in respect of individual property in land) that the j ustification 
must rest of much that the House of Lords has done, and, I venture 
to say, will do in the future. Its duty, as I have said, is to repre¬ 
sent the more enduring, rather than tho transient interests of the 
English jjeople. The people may perhaps be led away for .a time, 
but the disenchantment must inevitably come; and w’hen they find 
out that they have been deceived by their writers, they will thank 
tho House of Lords for having protected tho principles and tho laws 
under which capital finds its due security, and industry takes 
that free and unfettered course which is Iho very essence of its 
existence.” 

Professor Eonamy Price says : “ It is the distinctive office of a 
second chamber to bo the fly-wheel of the constitution ; to balance and 
regulate the political movement of the nation ; to guard against tho 
haste, the passionate impulse, tho corruption of a lower House ; to 
secure a cabn and careful examination of new measures ; to procure 
revision and reconsideration when popular excitement, or false hopes, 
or dazzling but shallow rhetoric has, for tho moment, misled tho 
Commons ; to test by temporary resistance tho strength and sincerity 
of tho wdll whicli demands a change; to make legislation take its 
stand on the good sense and ultimate judgment, instead of the 
momentary desire of the country; and to give continuity and 
stability to tho general policy of llio nation. Often, but for the 
interposition of tho Lords, tho true voice of the country could not 
have been distinguished from tho noisy clamour of tho popular 
orator, or the more insidious demeanour of selfish constituencies. 

“ An uncontrolled and despotic House of Commons would rush 
into ruin as speedily and as irretrievably as the Athenian Demos or 
the French Convention.” 

Again, addressing a mass meeting at Liverpool in April this year. 
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Lord Salisbury said : “ It is tho business of tho House of Lords to 
watcb over, and to see that no permanent and irrevocable change 
is made in, the institutions of this ancient country, until the people 
have had a thorough opportunity of informing themselves of the 
proposals which it is sought to carry into effect, and of giving a 
mature and solemn decision upon tho subject. I do not pretend 
that the House of Lords is free from many defects in its conduct— 
possibly in its constitution. The defect I should be inclined to find 
in it is that sometimes it has possibly been too thoughtful of the 
opinion of the moment and of the pressure of tho House of Commons, 
and has not remembered sufficiently its first and fundamental duty 
to watch over the interests of the people of this country.” 

With the fine language plucked off and tho body boiled down to 
its essence, the defence of the House of Lords amounts to this; In 
all popular governments a second chamber of a less directly repre¬ 
sentative character is necessary to check and revise the often hasty 
and ill-considered legislation of tho first, or directly representative, 
chamber. Such a second chamber the House of Lords by its 
constitution is fitted to be, and, as a matter of fact, is. 

Each of these propositions it is proposed to examine; and it is 
believed that each of them can be proved (so far as proof is possible 
in politics) to be untrue. 

In the first place, it is denied that this theory of a second chamber 
is well founded; secondly, it is alleged that no second chamber which 
could satisfy tho conditions of the theory has ever anywhere been 
known, and certainly that none such has ever existed in this 
country ; thirdly, that supposing a second chamber to bo necessary 
or desirable, the House of Lords, as now constituted, is wholly 
unlikely to be, and, as a matter of fact, is not such a second 
chamber. 

The theory of a second chamber is founded, ultimately, on a hatred 
or distrust of democracy or popular government. There is a notion 
firmly rooted in the minds of the rich and idle classes, and even in 
the minds of the dilettante political philosopher and the “ arm-chair ” 
politician, that." the people” is always governed entirely by passion and 
prejudice; that it is deaf to reason, and incapable of thought or 
foresight; and that, consequently, popular government, or govern¬ 
ment by a popular assembly, is continually swayed to and fro by 
these conflicting gusts of passion and prejudice, and is therefore 
incapable of continuous action, or of carrying out a consistent policy. 
This is not the place in which to enter on a defence of democracy. 
It is sufficient to point out that if this theory were true to the letter, 
democracy would only share the common faults of mankind. We 
have only to think of the shifting kaleidoscope of ministers and 
policies now exhibited under the absolute monarchy of Constan¬ 
tinople, or formerly under the Homan Emperors, or under our own 
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Kenry VIII., and compare that with the faithfulness of tho Athe- 
liians to Pericles, of the Roman people to Marius, of the Americana 
to Lincoln, to see that possibly a comparison between monarchy and 
democracy would not bo altogether favourable to the superior 
steadiness of the former. Neither on a comparison with oligarchies 
would democracy come off the worst. For passion and prejudice, 
even for turbulence and violence, it would be difficult to find a 
parallel to the action of the aristocracy at Rome in the time of 
Cmsar, or the action of the Polish Diet of nobles before the partition 
of Poland. Contrast with this on the other side the quiet tenacity 
of the Swiss commonwealths, or the steady adherence of tho 
Americans to Washington and to tho principles of Washington, No 
doubt examples may bo given on the other side, though excluding 
such excesses as those of the Corcyrman revolt related by Thucy¬ 
dides, or of the French Revolution in tho first outburst, it would be 
hard to find examples to show that the molnla vulgm in an established 
democracy is half so mobile as an absolute monarch or an aristocratic 
oligarchy. However, in certain minds the dread of democracy and 
of popular assemblies is firmly rooted. It has< given rise to the 
notion that a second chamber of a less popular kind is an indispen¬ 
sable counterpoise to a primary popular chamber. The theory 
accordingly is that there should bo in all “ constitutional govern¬ 
ments ” a second chamber, composed of men of eminence and proved 
ability in various departments of life, men of established position 
and of mature mind and years, not devoted to party politics, who 
would therefore judge all questions in an intelligent and upright 
manner, and make their decision on grounds based on experience and 
reason and not on mere experiment and feeling. Such a body will 
act as a check on the hasty and impulsive action of the popular 
chamber in times of excitement, and representing tho bettor mind of 
tho nation, will in the end prevail to bring the nation round to that 
better mind; while in ordinary times it will act as a board of revision, 
to point out and correct the inconsistonoics and crudities inseparable 
from the legislative products of a popular chamber, and will mould 
the measures sent up to them into harmony with themselves and 
with right reason. A charming picture truly, but suffering under 
the slight defect of being entirely imaginary. It will not bear a 
moment’s close inspection. Not being drawn from life, it will be 
found on examination to bo absolutely unreal and incapable of being 
realised, and undesirable even if it were realisable. 

The second chamber system throughout the world owes its origin to 
our constitution, which has been, as a matter of historical fact, trans¬ 
planted to or imitated in other countries. In founding our earliest 
colonies, those in America, the founders of the new States naturally 
adopted, or rather carried into them the political institutions and laws, 
as they did the tongue, tho manners and customs of their native 
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country, with only such small modifications as change of circumstances 
made necessary. As a matter of course, when the War of Independence 
broke out, it found each State with an Upper and a Lower House 
corresponding to the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 
and a Governor corresponding to the King. On establishing their 
independence, the States did not at onco proceed to overthrow all 
their existing institutions. On the contrary, they clung to them 
with increased love since they had borne them safely through the 
storm. For a long time it was doubtful whether there should be any 
Central Government or not, whether, in fact, they should become the 
United or merely the Allied States. The Federal principle happily 
prevailed, and a Federal Government, which was merely an enlarged 
edition of tlic separate States’ Government, was established. It 
naturally took the two-chamber form, but by a happy inspiration 
which served as an admirable compromise between the twoconflictiiig 
theories of Independence and Federation, while the Lower House 
represents the whole mass of citizens in the Union, the Upper 
House was established to represent, and does represent, tho different 
States of the Union. Hence the Senate in America has a justifi¬ 
cation of its existence over and above its claims as a second chamber, 
in that it represents a distinct principle in tlic Union, tho sovereignty 
of the separate Stales as opposed to tho unity of the people. As such, 
the Senate has had confided to it distinct functions from that of tho 
House of Eepresentatives, and equally with it is a representative 
assembly. But, however admirable as a compromise at the time of 
its erection, it may bo questioned whether it is for the permanent 
benefit of the State that the dual svstem should bo retained. The 
Senate has long shown a tendency to Ijccome tho sovereign of the 
State; the House of lleprcsentatives hua been overshadowed, and its 
influence and standing undoubtedly lowered by the Senate. 

However, England and the United States becanio the models for 
Franco and for other European countries when tho revolutionary 
deluge of the French Eevolution subsided. Some compromise had 
to be found between absolute monarchy and absolute democracy. 
The solution had been gained in England by the supposed “ checks 
and balances” of tho wrongly-called “estates” of the realm, tho 
King, Lords, and Commons. It was seen that the system worked 
fairly well. It was not seen that it was a mere compromise. It was 
not seen that it worked in practice because it was not worked in 
theory; and that whenever tho King or the House of Lords tried to 
exert their theoretical powers and arrogate to themselves the right to 
override the House of Commons when that House represented tho 
will of the nation, there was imminent danger of civil war or revo¬ 
lution. The forms of the constitution have only endured in fact 
because they have become mere forms. 

The imitators of the British Constitution have wisely or unwisely 
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imitated its forms tUorouglily. In a country like Germany, which 
is now going through tho same phase of growth that England was 
going through under Pitt, and where aristocracy is still powerful, 
the compromise of so-called mixed Government may he useful to 
carry that country safely through the transition stage from mon¬ 
archy and aristocracy to democracy, as it has carried England through 
it. In France, where the passage was made at one stride in the 
llevolution, the experiment has broken down. Tho various Houses 
of Peers and Senates have been utterly useless against popular feeling 
or autocratic ambition, and the present Senate is a mere experiment. 
It is itself on its trial, and its existence cannot afford any argument 
for tho existence of our House of Lords. Like most other second 
chambers, it is only compared with ours for the sake of sneering at 
their mushi’oom growths as contrasted with the ancestral antiquity 
of their prototype. It has indeed become a commonplace among 
Conservative political writers and politicians that there is no 
second chamber whicli can compare -with our House of Lords. 
Nor is this unreasonable. As a matter of fact, except in America 
imd Switzerland, whore tlie second chambers, tho Senate and 
the Hundesrath, represent a different principle, the secohd chambers 
have broken down. Not only so, but they have tended to 
impair and break down popular government altogether. In 
Victoria, our owJi colony, the Lower House has been impaired in 
cliaractcr by the institution of an tipper House; and a deadlock has 
once already resulted from the Tapper House claiming to bo on an 
equality witli tho Lower and rejecting its measures. Therefore, ex¬ 
perience is not in favour of second chambers. They are not universal, 
for there is not one in the new Greek Constitution, which works quite 
as well as that of Belgium or Holland. If they were universal their 
uitivcfsality would not prove tliat they w'cre necessary or useful. They 
arc general only because the imitations of tho English and American 
Constitutions have become general, owing, no doubt, to the merits of 
those constitutions ; but they arc imitations which have copied faults 
as well as merits, and adopted the mistakes as well us tlic successes of 
their model. 

Can any second chamber be said to have justified its existence ? 
According to the theory it should act as a check on popular passion. 
It should therefore bo most useful when popular passion or royal 
passion is at its height. But that is just when, as a matter of fact, 
it has been found to be absolutely useless. Tho Boule or Senate of 
Athens yielded to tho popular passion of the Assembly which voted 
the death of the defeated generals at Arginusm, just as tho House of 
Lords yielded to the popular passion of the House of Commons which 
demanded tho death of Admiral Byng, just as, on tho other hand, the 
Senate of Rome invariably voted tho proscriptions of Marius and 
Sylla, of Octavius and of Nero. The Roman Emperors, indeed. 
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found it necessary or desirable to abolish the popular comitia, but 
they found the second chamber, the Senate, only too ready instruments 
of their tyranny. Again, the Peers in France bowed to the Tiers 
Etat when, popular passion rising highest, it most behoved them to 
check and control it; in England, when the House of Commons 
most required a check, at the time of the Revolution, the Lords yielded 
to the Commons in surrendering Strafford and Laud, then deserted 
tbeir posts, and finally submitted quietly to the vote of the Commons, 
that “ the House of Peers is useless and dangerous, and ought to bo 
abolished." At the time of Catholic Emancipation, and the Reform 
Bill again, directly popular feeling broke out into violence and was, 
according to the theory, most in need of a check, the House of Lords 
yielded to terror what it would not yield to reason, and registered the 
decrees of the Commons. 

The success of second chambers, therefore, is not of such a kind as 
to enable us to say that experience gives a conclusive argument in 
their favour generally; indeed, their failures are of such a kind as 
rather to seem to justify us in saying that experience is almost a con¬ 
clusive argument against them. At all events, whether particular 
second chambers may or may not justify their existence, the general 
argument in their favour cannot be supported d priori or d posteriori, 
on the grounds of theoretical expediency or the results of practical 
experience. 

The House of Lords, therefore, must bo judged, not on any abstract 
grounds of the necessit)'^ or desirableness of a second chamber in 
general, but on its necessity or desirability in this country and at 
this time. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that a second 
chamber is generally desirable, is it so for us ? And is the House of 
Lords such a second chamber as is lesirablc ? Hoes it act, has it 
acted, as a good second chamber ought to act ? 

It has often been said, and said truly, that our Constitution is that 
of a veiled republic. It has been pointed out that, from the time of 
Queen Anne, perhaps from the time of Charles II., the King is only 
an hereditary president of a republic, and a president with very much 
curtailed powers, with far less power of veto in legislation or of action 
in the executive than is possessed by the President of the United 
States, with less power even than is possessed by the President of the 
French Republic. 

But it may be questioned whether England »vas or is an aristo¬ 
cratic or a democratic republic. Up to tho passing of tho Reform 
Bill of 1832 it would rather seem to have been aristocratic. The 
nobility, through the House of Lords or through the Commons, really 
governed the country. The passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
above all the way in which it was passed, showed that the aristocracy 
was no longer supreme. The Reform Bill of 1867 would seem to have 
decided that the democracy should be supreme. That being so, is it 
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not our interest to make the democracy work as smoothly and safely 
as possible, and to clear away all checks and hindrances which can 
causo danger and unnecessary friction to the machine ? 

Is the composition of the House of Lords calculated to make it 
act, and does it act, smoothly and safely P 

Surely not. Of all the objections to various methods of making 
a second chamber, our second chamber seems to combine as many as 
possible. It is said by Mr. Kebbel in the article already mentioned 
that the House of Lords is a representative body. “ It represents 
the landed interest in its widest and most popular signification, 
which, ■without it, wodld be swamped in the House of Commons." 
(A very significant admission this last statement!) “ It represents 

the liberal professions," and it represents about a dozen other 
things, amongst them, history and tradition, prescription, the here¬ 
ditary principle, “ confirmed tranq^uillity," “ whatever appeals to the 
imagination." It also represents tile counties and tho property of 
the country. But as Mr. Kebbel has to explain, that representa¬ 
tion does not necessarily imply election; and as he cites the press and 
tho Church as representative bodies, it is perfectly obvious that he is 
using tho word representative in a totally difiereiit view from that 
in which it is commonly used in politics, as when wo speak of repre¬ 
sentative government. His use of the word is something like that 
favourite platform pun on the word working man, which is continually 
seducing country gentlemen who sit on the bench once a w'ook and attend 
at quarter sessions four times a year to describe themselves as working 
men. It is a harmless play upon words and it deceives no one. If 
tho House of Lords desires to claim to represent “all that is vener¬ 
able and august in our constitution," we really have no objection to 
its doing so. We must only remark that it has not as yet shown 
who has given it its representative mandate, and that we have yet to 
learn that in any political constitution, history and tradition, pre¬ 
scription, or the hereditary principle, whatever that may mean, were 
constituent parts of tho State. ^Vo had always supposed that a 
political constitution meant a certain distribution of political rights 
and duties among different classes of men or individual men. How 
a number of abstract terms come to have a certain body of men to 
“ represent" them wo fail to understand. We do not mean to deny 
that the House of Lords does represent the land, if by laud we mean 
landowners. But we fail to see why landowners beyond all other 
classes should have a separate chamber to represent them. They are 
not a majority, unfortunately they are a very small minority of the 
nation. They are already more than sufficiently represented in the 
House of Commons ; and on no principle of political justice can they 
claim to be separately and further represented in the House of 
Lords. But the Lords do not even represent landowners or pro- 
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perty as a body. They only represent the larger landowners, a 
small section of a class, a minority of a minority. That the interests 
of the smaller landowners are not properly represented by the larger 
is clear from the history of the Irish Land Act alone. The smaller 
landlords would long ago have come to terms with their tenants had 
not the larger owners resisted the Land Bill tooth and nail. Again, 
every Inclosure Bill or Inclosuro Order gives plentiful evidence that 
the interests of the smaller and the larger owners by no means coin¬ 
cide. 

It may indeed be said that in a certain sense our House of Lords 
is elastic. For as new members are appointed by a Prime Minister 
who derives his power from the Lower House, it may be said that to 
that extent the Upper House is elected by the Lower. So far, there¬ 
fore, the second chamber is only a reflection of the first, and is super¬ 
fluous. When Prime Ministers from time to time create batches of 
peers, those batches ore generally made up of political partisans. But 
such a method of appointment is not calculated to make the House 
very useful. Those who have got there by such means are tempted to 
rest and be thankful, and if they are not already prone that way, 
gradually sink into the ranks of dull obstruction. Moreover, a largo 
proportion of new members are nominated not by a Minister in power, 
but by an outgoing Minister, whose i)olicy has just been condemned 
by the House of Commons or by the constituencies. In such a case 
they naturally act in opposition to the party in power, as indeed 
they are intended to do, and the loss in the House of Commons is 
attempted to be redressed by this gain in the House of Lords, which 
sets itself to thwart and obstruct the first chamber and the majority 
in the nation. Besides these there are men promoted to the peerage 
for their services to the nation in the Church and in the militant and 
diplomatic services. However personally eminent, these persons 
have received a training which is not the best qualified to command 
respect for their legislative abilities. The bishops are the represen¬ 
tatives of a religious sect, and as the representatives of a sect once 
dominant, but now waning in power, which looks on modern ideas 
chiefly with dread and dislike, little help to modern legislation is to 
be expected and still less is given by them. Few great soldiers have 
turned out to be good statesmen, especially in a constitution which 
does not admit of the rough and ready methods of absolutism; 
while diplomatists have, by their long residence abroad, lost touch as 
it were of their countrymen, and are out of sympathy and harmony 
with their wishes and even their manners. It would be invidious to 
point to any individual by name, but it would be easy to recall to 
memory the comparative failure of specimens of both classes recently 
come into public life. 

But it is not as an elective body that the House of Lords, even 
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according to its own advocates, must stand or fall. The groat 
attraction of tho House in their eyes, and indeed the eyes of all 
people, is not that it is representative of promoted merit, but 
that it is representative of inherited distinction and landed 
wealth. The successful lawyers, the successful generals and admirals, 
the ex-ambassadors, ex-cabinet ministers, tho actual ministers— 
whether those who are peers because they are ministers, or ministers 
because they are peers—are only the sab of tho House, which in a 
political sense prevents it from wholly losing its savour. Tho bulk 
is composed of those whoso distinction is only to have inherited a 
title and the riches which have bought it, or which it has bought. 

It is true that in many cases tho titles have been won by hard 
work in the past; but, unhappily, tho further back in the past that 
work was done, the better or the nobler is the title. It is true also 
that the majority of the leading members of tho House are, as a rule, 
not those who have inherited their titles from a remote past, but 
those who have earned them themselves, or at least have justified the 
wearing of them by active political works in tho present. But 
tho working members are overwhelmed by tlio drones, and, if they 
have themselves won their places in the House of Lords, they come 
there, not in their working vigour, but in their waning strength, 
to seek a haven from the too exciting struggles of the Lower House. 

As the composition of tho House, such is its action. On an ordi¬ 
nary night, when an ordinary measure is debated, no one attends, and 
when tho Constitution or the fancied interests of their order are not in 
danget, half-a-dozen members are sufficient to transact the business 
of that august assembly. At such times one reads in tho papers a 
paragraph such as this : “ The Lord Chancellor took his scat on tho 
woolsack at half-jjast four. Lord Boremore asked a question of tho 
Lord Privy Seal on the state of Ireland, and made some remarks 
which were inaudible in the gallery. The Lord Chancellor placed 
on the table a Bill for the better remuneration of Black Rod. 
Several bills were advanced a stage. Their Lordships adjourned at 
ten minutes past five.” But on grand nights, when, as the Conserva¬ 
tive papers are so fond of telling us, ” there was a display of dignified 
eloquence a^d practical statesmanship such as is never witnessed in 
any other assembly in tho world,” then they speed o’er moor and 
fell, from shooting crocodiles on the Hilo, or pigeons at Hurling- 
ham, pale from Paris or ruddy from iniral retreats, and tho House is 
thronged with the four hundred and odd “ great obscure,” whoso 
word is law to the people of this country. The position of a Con¬ 
servative Minister in tho House of Lords is indeed enviable. Truly 
of him it may be said that ho has but to stamp with his foot and 
an army of faithful voters springs from tho soil. Ho can call spirits 
from the vasty deep, Mediterranean, Atlantic, Pacific, and no one 
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dare suggest a doubt that they will come when he doth call for them. 
Even with a compact Liberal majority against him in the country and 
in the House, the Conservative leader of the House of Lords can make 
the most powerful minister tremble for the fate of his measures. 

How has this immense power been used ? It will be weU to draw a 
veil over times past and not prosecute our inquiries too curiously 
into the conduct of the Lords in the years when they were supreme 
alike in Parliament and in the country, from the fall of Walpole to 
the passing of the Beform Bill. Wc will not linger over Catholic 
Emancipation or the Beform Bill itself. We will only refer in 
passing to the Municipal Beform Bills, which wore intended to take 
power from a close, irresponsible, corrupt oligarchy, and restore it to 
the mass of the people in the municipal, as the Beform Bill had in 
national affairs, and recall how in England, in 1835, the House of 
Lords kept alive the so-culled “ freemen,” the most servile and 
corrupt clement of the boroughs (witness the late Oxford election^, 
and invented the absurd anomaly of aldermen, and established a 
property qualification for councillors; how in Ireland they threw 
out Municipal Beform Bills five years successively, from 1835 to 
1839, and only in 1840 allowed a mutilated measure to pass, which 
only half removed evils that wore far more grievous in Ireland than 
in England. We merely mention the mode in which they treated 
the Bills for the abolition of tests at the Universities in 1834, for 
the abatement of tithes in Ireland, and for the approiiriation of the 
Irish Church funds in 1834, 1835, and 1830. These are matters of 
what is now almost ancient history. 

The action of the Lords in those years may bo condoned on the 
ground that they “ knew not then what manner of spirit they were 
of.” They were not then broken in to the guidance of modern ideas. 
They had not then leamt that the Beform Bill had effected a revo¬ 
lution in lilnglish politics; that lienceforth it Avas their Avisdom as 
Avell as their duty to give way to the declared opinion of the country. 
But these things though forgiven must not bo forgotten, when we 
look at their conduct in later years. For their conduct has never 
undergone any change of spirit or even of method. The spirit which 
prevailed in the days of William IV. prevails even in^ these latter 
days of Victoria. • The methods which were found effective in 1835 
arc found effective in 1881. That spirit is the spirit of obstinate 
unreasoning resistance to every measure of reform, even when 
promoted by a Conservative Government. That method is the 
method of rejection Avhen they dare reject, of obstruction and 
mutilation when they dare not reject altogether. They have been 
utterly faithless to the formula which they have accepted as declara¬ 
tory of their constitutional rights and duties. Bill after bill, reform 
after reform, has been absolutely rejected by the House of Lords 
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after the will of the country, manifested through its proper channel, 
the House of Commons, has been declared not once merely, but 
twice or thrice. Even when they no longer dare to reject what on 
the showing of their own leaders they are bound to accept, even 
after they have passed the second reading of some Bill with or 
without a division, they try to stifle it in Committee with innu¬ 
merable amendments, and so cause it to bo dropped from want of 
time to parry it or by inserting and insisting on provisions wholly 
irreconcilable with its principle. Finally, when they have tried 
every method of obstruction anrl find that their efforts are of no 
avail and that the country and the Government are dotenninod to 
have their way, they turn round and swallow the measure which they 
have a hundred times, and with a hundred voices, declared is against 
their consciences, and will involve their country in immediate ruin. 
Self-condemnation, self-stultification is nothing to them, self-defence 
is everything. 

A. typical, and, at this moment, peculiarly interesting example of 
the practice of the House of Lords, is their action in the matter of 
Jewish disabilities. After admitting Homan Catholics to both Houses 
of Parliament, one would have thought that there would be no 
objection, in principle or detail, to admitting Jews. But that highly 
educated and highly religious body, the House of Lords, leavened 
as it is by those eminently tolerant and Christian spirits, the ex-officio 
Fathers of the Churcli, thought otherwise. They had refused till 
Ireland was on the brink of civil war to admit the Catholics to civil 
rights. They hud no civil war to fear from the Jews. Accordingly 
they refused, from 18'}0 to 1858, to do what they called “unchristianizo 
the Legislature.” Fourteen times over did they throw out Bills for 
the complete emancipation of tho Jews after the Commons had 
declared, as tho nation had declared, in their favour. It was not till 
1858 that they passed the second reading of the Bill to admit Jews 
to Parliament. Even then they “amended” tho Bill to such an 
extent as practically to reject it, but the Government happily were 
strong, tho House of Commons stood firm, and the House of Lords 
accepted a compromise by which each House was allowed, by 
resolution, to permit Jews to take their scats: an allowance of "which 
the Government promptly availed themselves by sessional resolutions. 
In 18G0 at length was passed the Parliamentary Oaths Act, which 
substituted for the old formulas the present one, which JStfr. 
Brodlaugh is not permitted to take. Such has been the history of 
this struggle; an instance of tho complete success of the Lords for a 
long time, and partial success even, at last, in face of the often declared 
opinion of tho nation, instances of less successful action in pan 
materid may be found in the University Tests and Church Kate 
Abolition Acts. In 1834 tho House of Lords had rejected a Bill 
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which had passed the CommonB for the abolition of testa on the 
admission to university degrees. In 1866 and in 1869 they did the 
same. In 1870 they stifled a similar Bill in Committee. In 1871 
they quickly passed it. Similarly in 1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, and 
1863 they rejected a Bill sent up from tho Commons for the abolition 
of compulsory Church rates, an odious tax enforced by one sect on all 
other sects, but in 1867 they found themselves compelled to pass it. 
Tho diflerenco of tho result may be accounted for by tho fact that, 
while all these measures of religious emancipation were equally 
demanded by reason and justice, in the case of tho Jews no popular 
excitement was to be apprehended, but in the case of Church rates 
and tests the Dissenters were strong enough to terrify their lordships 
into concession. 

On another question which has long been agitated, and which, 
though primarily social and political, is yet afiected by religious and 
ecclesiastical dogmas and feelings, that of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the House of liords has steered a curiously characteristic 
course. Before 1835 marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was not 
void but voidable. To quiet tho apprehensions of a certain noble 
dulco, who had married his deceased wife’s sister, as to the succession 
of tho offspring of the marriage to the dukedom. Lord Lyndhurst, 
in that year, proposed to bring in a Bill declaring all marriages of 
the kind valid and unassailable. But a certain Bishop, having 
declared that ho regarded such marriages as incestuous and irre¬ 
ligious, and that his own conscience would not allow him to consent 
to such a measure, a compromise was effected, in virtue of which an 
Act was passed making all such marriages, for the future, absolutely 
void, but at tho same time declaring all past marriages of that kind 
absolutely valid. Thus was the pov s>r of tho House doubly abused, 
in the first place, by passing an ez post facto privilegiiim for one of 
their own members, and secondly, by depriving every one else of 
rational liberty in order to procure the passing of that privilegium. 
But however scandalous the origin of a law, once established, tho 
House of Lords will defend it zealously. So, five times over, between 
1858 and 1873, tho House of Lords rejected Bills, sent up to them 
by the House of Commons, to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. In 1880 and 1881 they rejected a similar Bill introduced in 
their own House and supported by some of the highest personages in 
the land, and thereby in effect rejected another measure for the same 
purpose which would undoubtedly have been passed by tho Commons. 
Meanwhile our colonies have legalized such marriages, and wo have 
the cruel absurdity of British subjects recognised as lawful children 
in ono part of tho United Empire and stigmatize^^l as illegitimate 
in another. Tho change may bo a change for the bettor or for the 
worse, but there can bo no doubt which way the opinion of the vast 
majority of the people of this country inclines upon the question, as 
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it has been declared over and over again by their authorised repre¬ 
sentatives ; yet the House of Lords still refuses to bow to what its 
leaders acknowledge to be the final authority, the reitemted demands 
of the majority of the nation. 

Instances of obstruction in all classes of useful legislation, from Mines 
and Factories Begulation Acts to the Riverside Fish and Markets Bill, 
might be multiplied ad libitum. They are too numerous to bo inserted 
here. Besides, perhaps it may be said that those we have mentioned 
are comparatively minor measures and n i' of first-class political im¬ 
portance, that as such they have not been directly pronounced upon 
by the people, and the Lords, therefore, in rejecting them have not 
set themselves in opposition to the declared will of tho nation. 
Accepting this argument for a moment, though noting that if valid 
it puts an end to all legislative reforms not formally submitted to u 
special pUhueite, let us see how tho House of Lords have acted in 
regard to larger matters of admittedly first-rate political importance. 

Let anyone for instance examine their conduct in regard to tho paper 
duties, tho ballot, army purchase, and compensation for disturbance 
in Ireland, on all of which subjects belonging to different spheres of 
legislation, but all of first-rate importance, they have come into con¬ 
flict with the Lower House, lie will find that the history of each 
of these measures was typical of the various political methods of tho 
House of liords, and illustrates not merely the obliquity of vision of 
these political seers, but also their shortsightedness, as in each case 
a temporary triumph has been followed by a complete defeat. 

It might be said that as taxpayers tho Lords had a direct and 
personal interest in the paper duties, and were therefore entitled to 
reverse a decision of tho Lower House on the subject. Tho same 
cannot bo said of tho Ballot Bill. This was a measure relating 
solely to tho manner in which votes wore to be given in elections for 
tho Lower House and for municipal oflBcers; and was, therefore, one 
\vhich concerned the Upper House neither individually nor as a 
body. It was also a measure on which the country, after forty years’ 
discussion, had fully made up its mind and unequivocally declared it 
at the elections of 1868. Nevertheless, when in 1871 a Ballot Bill 
was sent up after twenty-six days’ discussion in the Commons, the 
Lords rejected it summarily after one night’s debate. In 1872 the 
Bill was again sent up to them after seventeen days’ discussion in the 
Commons. This time they did not venture to try tho heroic measure 
of rejection, but considered it safer to resort to the method of dissec¬ 
tion, by cutting it up in detail. They therefore passed a series of 
amendments which, making the ballot optional, rendering votes 
easily traceable, and introducing voting papers to be used away from 
the polling-booths, not only rendered tho whole Bill useless as a 
measure for secret voting, but gave greater facilities for personation, 
bribery, and intimidation than even the old system. The con- 
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sequence was that, as the Government this time stood firm, six more 
days were spent in bringing back the Bill to something like its 
original shape, and finally on the most important points the Lords 
gave way. But one may well ask why the Xords should have it in 
their power to waste the public time in this way, and to compel the 
Government and tho Commons, in a busy session, to spend their 
strength, and such a large proportion (no less than one-fifth) of their 
whole available time over a Bill which they were going eventually 
to pass, which had been discussed for years and in favour of which 
tho country had emphatically declared ? 

Tho Army Regulation Bill of 1871 was introduced mainly for tho 
purpose of abolishing purchase in the army, a practice which no one 
could bo found to defend on principle, and which had long stood in 
tho way of any reorganization of tho forces on which iho national 
safety in the last resort depends. The measure was one of great 
importance, and one which the Liberal Government had long been 
pledged to the country to pass. The Bill was brought in, met with 
violent attacks, was exhaustively criticized in the IIouso of Commons 
in twenty-one days’ debate, the course of which was rendered famous 
(or infamous) by the celebrated “ Colonels’ night,” when the Con¬ 
servative opposition gave the Reformed Parliament its first lesson in 
organized obstruction, and finally reached the House of Lords. Tliat 
House, after a three days’ debate, carried a resolution for the post¬ 
ponement of tho Bill till a complete scheme of army reform had 
been laid before Parliament. It was a pleasant novelty to hear 
their lordships demanding reform in any shape or for any institu¬ 
tion, and the excuse for rejecting the Bill was specious. But it was 
a little too obviously insincere when the Bill consisted of some forty- 
five clauses dealing exhaustively wdth the whole subject of army 
organization. It was too apparent that tho resolution was a mere 
pretext for obstruction. But on this occasion the engineer was 
“hoist with his own petard.” The Government, imitating the 
example of the House of Lords in regard to the paper duties, fished 
out of their armoury a disused prerogative, and by means of tho 
royal warrant abolished purchase, and so with an imconstitutional 
weapon parried tho insidious and unconstitutional attack of tho 
House of Lords, who, thereupon, after the waste of half-a-dozen 
days more of tho time of tho House of Commons, yielded and passed 
the Bill. 

Again in 1880 the House of Lords adopted the policy of rejec¬ 
tion with the usual consequences. The Government, responsible for 
the peace of tho country, brought in the Compensation for Disturb¬ 
ance Bill, which they declared to bo necessary for the preservation 
of peace in one of the three kingdoms. That Bill proposed to sus¬ 
pend for a time the full exercise of rights legal according to the 
letter of the law, but which if carried out according to the letter of 
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tho law are, by the confession of many of those entitled to exercise 
those rights, not merely inequitable and unjust, but absolutely in¬ 
tolerable. The Bill only proposed to suspend these rights for a 
limited time, and in certain extremely limited oases where tho 
default which gave occasion to the exercise of those harsh rights was 
due to no fault of the defaulter, but, in legal phrase, to the “ act of 
God.” It undoubtedly affected for a time the pockets of many 
noble lords, but so it did the pockets of imny honourable members 
who, nevertheless, postponing private considerations to the public 
good, supported the Bijl. But the House which especially lays 
claim to statesmanship, to mature wisdom, and to lofty patriotism 
refused to listen to the assertion of tho Government, and rising 
above all mean considerations such as tics of party, or tho peace of 
tho country, after two nights’ debate threw out by a majority of 
282 to 51, a Bill which, though of the smallest dimensions, the 
House of Commons had spent fourteen days in elaborating. 

Whether the pockets of those members of tho House more imme¬ 
diately interested in Irish land profited by this rally to their rescue we 
may leave them to say. Indeed, it is in relation to Ireland that the 
House of Lords has most emphatically pronounced its own condemna¬ 
tion, for whatever it may have yielded to Bngland under pressure of 
necessity, though not under physical duress, it has never conceded 
one jot or one tittle to Ireland except under stress of actual violence. 
It is tho Lords, not Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, which have taught tho 
Irish people to hope for nothing from thoEnglishl’arliament that they 
do not wring from it by force. In 1827 Catholic emancipation was 
only granted because the Duke of Wellington told the Lords that, if 
not granted, Ireland would be plunged in tho horrors of civil war. 
The Homan Catholics of Ireland only ceased to pay tithes in hind to 
Protestant clergymen after the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin 
stated in his place in tho House of Lords that tithes could only be 
collected at tho point of tho bayonet. It was only, as Mr. Gladstone 
truly said, the Fenian insurrection, accompanied as it was by tho 
blowing-up of Clerkenwell prison and the murder of tho Manchester 
policeman, that roused the conscience of the Finglish people so that 
they insisted that the Irish Church should be abolished in accordance 
with the wishes of tho Irish people, and that the House of Lords 
should not again interfere to preserve that “ ancient and intolerable 
wrong.” And now, whatever may be said or thought officially, it 
must with shame be confessed that the bringing in of tho Irish Land 
Act and tho Arrears Bill was chiefly duo to the renewed outbreak 
of agrarian crime in Ireland, and their passing to tho organization 
of the Land League out of doors, and of obstruction within the 
doors of Parliament. 

Badly, however, as the House of Lords has treated all Irish 
measures, it is on tho Irish Laud Question that it has for half a 
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century shown that consistent contempt of the wishes and the wants 
of the whole Irish people, save the landlords, which have earned for 
them the well-deserved appellation of the “ hereditary enemies of 
Ireland.” Meanwhile, the Irish population was draining away 
to America, seeking on a new soil the justice and the scope for their 
energies denied to them at home. But they wont out with bitter 
hatred against the English Parliament and nation in their hearts. 
No wonder that in Fenian conspiracies and agrarian outrages they 
have from time to time endeavoured to avenge the wrongs they 
suffered, and which their kith and kin in Ireland were and are still 
suffering. In 1870, at length, owing mainly to increasing agrarian 
outrages, the English nation once more awoke to the evil that was 
going on at their doors, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the 
strongest that had been seen since 1832, set itself in earnest to 
reform tho Irish land laws. The House of Commons spent 
twenty-throe whole days upon tho Bill, and sent it up with 
majorities so largo that the House of Ijords could not reject it 
outright, so set themselves in their usual way to hack it to 
pieces. They eliminated the clause which was intended to 
provide for tho cottages and allotments of labourers, on behalf 
of whom, when it served their purpose of hindering a Ijand 
Bill and a Liberal Government, they were so urgent last year. 
They cut out tho section limiting tho power of distress; they 
inserted provisions intended to defeat, and which did defeat, froo 
sale; they tried to make compensation for improvements valueless, 
by hedging and ditching it about with exceptions and restric¬ 
tions and provisoes; and, above all, they cut tho heart out of tho 
Act by reducing to tho lowest point tho restrictions placed on arbi¬ 
trary eviction and on excessive rents. In most of these so-called 
amendments they were successful with a disastrous success. For 
what has been the result ? It is tho old tale of tho Sibylline books. 
What, in 1845, would have been accepted as a boon with thanks¬ 
giving, was w’holly inadequate in 1870, and would bo laughed to 
scorn as a delusive and ridiculous palliative in 1881. 

After fifty-three days’ almost continuous discussion in the House of 
Commons, the Land liaw (Ireland) Bill was sent up to the Tjords. 
In view of tho state of Ireland and the iidmittcd necessity of 
reform in tho relations of hmdlord and tenant, the peers road it a 
second time without a division. Then, after their manner, having 
got it into Committee, they sat upon it and hacked it to pieces, and 
after only two days’ sport returned it to its domicile of origin a 
mangled mass. Not only Conservative peers, but ex-Liberal ministers, 
like the Duke of Argyll, had assisted to complicate it with amend¬ 
ments wholly inconsistent with the principle which they had 
adopted in giving it a second reading. The minor amendments 
Mr. Gladstone accepted, together with two important ones, exempting 
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from tho Bill “ English managed ” estates, and giving a veto to the 
landlord on the sale of the tenant-right in regard to improvements 
made by him or his predecessors. But the rest ho refused. Tho 
House of Lords in its turn refused to give way. A political dead¬ 
lock seemed imminent. For a day or two the country was all agog 
at the expectation of a “crisis” on tho question whether the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons should make the laws. But a 
Saturday and a Sunday intervened. The ardour of the peers cooled 
down. A compromise was come to. Mr. GHadstono consented to 
sacrifice still more of the original clauses; ho excluded further 
classes of leaseholders from thi' Bill; he limited still further the 
power of free sale; and in an evil hour threw over tho already 
emasculated arrear clause suspending evictions pending an applica¬ 
tion to the court. Lord Salisbury, after a speech directed to showing 
that the pill was now made up in entjre accordance with his desires, 
swallowed it with as good a grace as ho could muster. 

We have had space only for a few of tho latest and most salient 
examples of the legislative action of tho Upper House. When wo 
reckon up, not merely the useful and necessary reforms tho Lords 
have actually rejected, or obstructed, or mutilated, but also recall 
the number of measures which have been half-hearted and inefficient 
because the fear of the Lords was ever before the eyes of their 
framers; and still more, when wo think of those which tho action 
of tho Lords in other matters has prevented from over reaching 
them at all, and further, of those which the Lower House itself 
has been unable to attend to, because it was discussing for the fifth 
or the tenth time Avhat it had already thoroughly discussed and 
settled; when we bring all this to our minds, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that tho time has come when this organized obstruc¬ 
tion should cease to exist, or at least be so reorganized as to cease 
to be an obstruction. But there seems no hope of its reforma¬ 
tion. The House has refused to bo reformed. In 185G it refused to 
allow the creation, by the Crown, of a life peer in tho person of 
Lord Wensleydale. In 1869 it repeated its refusal. It has now 
indeed permitted, by Act of Parliament, the creation of Lords of 
Appeal who may be life peers. But there is little hope of its con¬ 
senting to an extension of this principle without a political crisis, 
which would lead as easily to abolition as to reform. With a view 
to the safe working of the political machine, it is worth grave con¬ 
sideration whether total removal would not in the long run be the 
most conservative method of treating this ill-regulated “ fly-wheel.” 
Such, at all events, would seem to be Lord Salisbury’s own view, 
when he said at Liverpool, “ If there is anytliing sectional in its 
character, or if it has not the interests of tho whole community for 
its object, the House of Lords is necessarily doomed.” 

Artiiuk F. Leach. 
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II. 

TTnokr the Roman Empire the ahsenee of independent political life 
on the one hand, and the vast development of municipal law and 
administration on the other, left no room for theoretical politics. It 
was enough for the Roman lawyers that siipremo power over tho 
Roman world had been conferred on Caesar. So things remained 
until the Empire was broken up. On its ruins there gradually arose 
a now state of society, and ultimately of public law. But still the 
conditions of political philosophy wore wanting. The cultivated 
leisure in which Greek speculation was nurtured, and which Aristotle 
required as the security for even an ordinary citizen’s political cora- 
petenco, had been utterly destroyed, and awaited reconstruction. The 
new or renovated institutions that wore consolidating tho shattered 
frame of European civilisation were as yet hardly political in any 
proper sense. As Prof. Bryce has well said, the Middle Ages were 
essentially unpolitical. Only one groat question came into promi¬ 
nence in tho thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and drew to itself 
whatever power or interest men’s minds then had in the theoretical 
treatment of affairs of State. This was the controversy between the 
temporal and the spiritual power. It was the common ground of the dis¬ 
putants that tho Papacy and the Empire were both divinely ordained, 
and each in its own sphere had universal jurisdiction over Christendom. 
The point of difference was as to the relation of these two jurisdictions to 
one another. Was tho temporal luler in the last resort subordinate 
to tho spiritual, as the lesser to tho greater light ? or were their 
dignities co-ordinate and equal ? The whole reign of Frederick II., 
by the confession oven of his enemies tho most extraordinary man of 
his ago, was an unremitting battle between tho Roman Emperor and 
the Roman Pontiff on this ground. Frederick, who had entered in 
his office as tho special favourite of the Holy See, found himself ere 
long in open hostility to it, and at last under its formal ban. Indi¬ 
cations aro not wanting that he was prepared not only to maintain 
the independence of the Empire, but to can*y the war into tho 
enemy’s camp. ^ He aimed at nothing less than making himself 
supreme in spiritual as well as temporal government. It seems not 
clear how far his plans were laid in detail, but his general intention 
is certain. Ho openly treated the Papal censures as of no authority, 
and affected in his own person tho titles especially appropriate to 
spiritual dominion. He called himself, or encouraged his followers 
to call him, tho vicar of God on earth, the reformer of the age, a new 
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Elijah discomfiting the priests of Baal. He denounced the Pope as 
a Pharisee anointed with the oil of iniquity and sitting in the seat of 
corrupt judgment, a false vicar of Christ and deceiving serpent, who 
disturbed the world out of mere envy at the majesty and prosperity 
of the Empire. It is thought that he contemplated the erection of a 
new Church in subjection to the Empire, whose centre would have 
been in Sicily.^ The princes and people of Europe looked by no 
means unfavourably on Frederick’s anti-papal policy. Bat in what 
seemed its full tide of success it was cut short by a death almost 
sudden, and at the time not free from suspicion. The excommuni¬ 
cated Emperor's memory was darkened, as was always the fate of the 
Homan See’s enemies, by the fame of monstrous heresies and blas¬ 
phemies. In liis lifetime these charges got little credence. St. Louis 
of Franco, the model of Catliolic kings, turned a deaf ear to them. 
Frederick himself indignantly repudiated and retorted them. But 
he had notoriously committed the unpardonable crime of making a 
treaty on just and equal terras with the Sultan of Egypt, which 
indeed was a sign of political ideas too much in advance of his time 
to bo acceptable; and the hostility of a power which outlives 
dynasties, and never forgets or forgives, had its effect in the long 
run. Dante felt bound to place Frederick II. among the unbelievers 
in his Inferno, though all his sympathies must have gone with him 
in his life-long struggle against the Eoman Curia.* 

The strife which Frederick II. had failed to conclude in action 
was left us a heritage for the ingenuity of mediaoval dialectics. It 
produced a considerable literature, among which there were two 
books, one on either side, bearing names of lasting renown. The 
Papal claims were defended in a treatise Of the Government of Princes, 
begun, but loft unfinished, by Thomas Aquinas, and continued by 
his disciple, Ptolemy of Lucca; the independence of the Empire was 
maintained by Dante in his equally celebrated Be Monarchia? We 
cannot say that these works develop anything like a complete 
political theory. So fur as they make an approach to this, they 
show an unconscious reaction from the Aristotelian to the Platonic 
way of handling the subject. Both the Imperialist and the Curialist 
champion abandon the problem of distributing power on rational 
principles among the different elements in the State. They fall 

(1) IIuillard-Brehollbs, Fte tt Correspotidanee de Pierre etc la Vigne, J’aris, 18C5. The 
learned author draws an ingenious parallel between Frederick II. and his minister 
Peter do Viuea and oiu: Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell. 

(2) ITio words put into the mouth of Peter de Vinca (Inf., xiii. 04—75) afford xrasitivo 
proof, if it were needed. 

(3) As to the JJe Uegimine Principum, 1 follow M. Franck’s opinion (liiformateurs et 
Publieistes de PEurope, Paris, 1864) that there is no reason to doubt the attribution of 
the two first books to St. Thomas himself. Tho third is a later, but not much later, 
addition; the fourth is incongruous with tho body of the work, and bears the stamp of 
the Renaissance. 
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back on unlimited monarchy as the only means of keeping the peace, 
and trust to Providence for the ruler being endowed with wisdom.^ 
Danto goes even farther than St. Thomas. His argument is not 
only for monarchy us the best form of government, but for an uni¬ 
versal monarchy as necessary for the welfare of mankind; and he 
maintains that the universal monarch, having no rival to fear and no 
further ambition to satisfy, can have no motive for ruling otherwise 
than wisely and justly. The Monarcha of Dante’s treatise is Plato’s 
heaven-born statesman, the avijp fioffiKiKov, transferred from the 
Greek city to the larger stage of meditcval Christendom. It is only 
under his rule, Dante says, that true freedom is possible to men, and 
this is the justification of his universal dominion. Aristotle’s doctrine, 
that the merit of a government must be tested by its promotion of 
the common weal of aU the subjects, is fully and expressly adopted. 

“ Since the Monarch is full of love for men, as was before touched 
upon, he will have all men good, which cannot be if they live under 
perverted constitutions wherefore the Philosopher in his Politics 
saith. That in a perverted Commonwealth the good man is a had citizen ; 
but in a riyhiful one good man and good citizen are convertible terms. 
And the aim of such rightful Commonwealths is liberty, to wit tliat 
men may live for their own sake. For citizens are not for the sake 
of the Consuls, nor a nation for the King; but contrariwise the Consuls 
are for the sake of the citizens, the King for the sake of the nation. 
For as a Commonwealth is not subordinate to laws, but laws to 
the Commonwealth ; so men who live according to law are not for the 
service of the lawgiver, but he for theirs ; which is the Philosopher’s 
opinion in that which he hath left us concerning the present matter. 
Hence it is plain also that though a Consul or King in regard of 
means be the lords of others, yet in regard of the end they are 
the servants of others : and most of all the Monarch, who without 
doubt is to bo deemed the servant of all.” 

We are not concerned here with the scholastic arguments in 
favour of monarchy, drawn from the intrinsic excellence of unity as 
compared with plurality, which are used both by Danto and by St. 
Thomas; nor can wo dwell at length on Dante’s reasons for identi¬ 
fying his ideal monarch with the actual prince who wore the crown 
of the revived Western Empire. They deserve some passing mention, 
however, if only to show what had taken the p!ace of political science 
in even the best minds of the time. There is nothing more curious 
in literature than the proof in the second book of the De Monarehia 
that the Homan people were ordained of God to conquer the world. 

(1) St. Thomas disapprovos tyrannicide, hut holds that a tyrannical ruler may be 
justly deposed, at all events in an electivo monarchy. 

(2) “Quod esse non potest apud oblique pulitizontcs,” with reference to the 
vapufiaous of ArlstoUe's clossilication. 
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The Psalmist, Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, and Aquinas are cited as 
equally relevant and binding authorities; and the application of the 
language of the second Psalm to the Homan dominion is almost as 
strong as anything addressed to Frederick II. by his Chancellor and 
courtiers. It is argued that the Homan victories over all the other 
powers of the earth were not mere vulgar conquests, but duo and formal 
trials by battle of the dispute for universal sovereignty, the result of 
which declared the judgment of God.^ Most curious of all is the 
argument that the title of the Homan Empire was confirmed by the 
highest possible authority in the passion of Christ. The sin of Adam 
was punished in Christ, but there is no punishment without compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction ; and, since Christ represented all mankind, a juris¬ 
diction extending to all mankind was in this case the only competent 
one. Such an universal jurisdiction was that of Rome as exercised 
by Pilate. In the third and last book Dante proves that the autho¬ 
rity of the Roman Empire proceeds immediately from God, and is 
not held of the Pope or the Church. His minute refutations of 
the reasons adduced on the Papal side from the sun and moon, 
the offerings of the Magi, the two swords, and so forth, now seem to 
us only one degree less grotesque than the reasons themsolves. 

Yet there is an earnest endeavour in tliis work of Dante’s, though 
it is but feeling about in a dim twilight, to find a solid groimd for a 
real system of European public law. The monarch ho conceives is 
not an universal despot, but a governor of a higher order set over 
the princes and rulers of particular states, and keeping the peace 
between them. He is to have the jurisdiction, in modern language, 
of an international tribunal. “Wheresoever contention may be, 
there judgment ought to be; ” and therefore the monarch is needful 
to give judgment in the contentions which arise between indepen¬ 
dent princes. The desire for such an authority had not apparently 
been felt by the Greek philosophers. Dante says nothing of the man¬ 
ner in which the Emperor’s jurisdiction is to bo exercised, or of the 
means whereby his judgments are to be executed. Ho must have 
known that his idea was far removed from anything likely to bo put 
in practice. Even now we have made but feeble and halting steps 
towards realising it. Still the idea w'as a noble one, and we may say 
for it of Dante, in his own words concerning his master Virgil— 

“ Onorato raltissimo poota.” 

For the rest, we must say of all the medimval writers on politics, 
as wo said before of Plato, but in a much more unqualified sense, 
that they really have no theory of the State. Their aim is to main- 


(l) The “ formalia duelli ” prcscriLed by Danto as the conditions of a just and judi¬ 
cially decisivo war are, us might bo expected, extremely vague. 
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tain the cause of the Papacy or of the Empire as the case may be. 
Disinterested study of politics was a thing beyond them. Our own 
Bracton has elements of a constitutional doctrine, but such beggarly 
elements as only to show the poverty of the age in systetiiatio thought 
on such matters. lie rejects the notion of an English king being an 
absolute sovereign. The king is under the law, and if ho attempts 
to govern against law the great men of the land who are his com¬ 
panions must do something to chock him. But how or by what 
authority the check is to be applied we are not told: much less 
where, if not in the Crown, the ultimate political authority really is. 
Marsilio of Padua, who wrote early in the fourteenth century, shows 
a certain return to Aristotelian method and results. lie defended 
government by the ma,jority by the same argument that Aristotle 
had already used as applicable to the imperfect condition of actually 
existing communities. True it is that the people at largo are not 
fit to govern; but they cun tell whether they are well or ill governed, 
as a man knows whether his shoe fits him or not without being a shoe¬ 
maker. Marsilio likewise distinctly marked the separation of the 
executive power (which he calls by its modern name) from the legisla¬ 
tive ; moreover, he advocated a complete separation of temporal from 
spiritual authority, and would have the temporal laws and magis¬ 
trates make no difference of persons on the score of religious opinion. 
Being a zealous Imperialist, Iffarsilio proceeded to deny the pre¬ 
eminence of the Roman See even in spiritual matters, and naturally 
incurred excommunication. Half a century later his steps were fol¬ 
lowed with no small vigour and effect (but this time for Qallican, not 
Imperial ends) in the French dialogue known as the Songcdii Verger 
of which the authorship is attributed to Raoul do Prcsles.^ 

The modern study of politics, however, begins with Machiavelli. 
Not that ho made any definite or permanent contribution to political 
theory which can be laid hold of as a principle fertile of now con¬ 
sequences. His works arc more concerned Avith the details of state¬ 
craft than with the analysis of the State. But wo find in him, for 
the first time since Aristotle, the pure passionless curiosity of the 
man of science. We find the separation of Ethics and Politics, which 
had fallen into neglect, not only restored, but forming the ground¬ 
work of all Machiavelli’s reasoning, and made prominent even to the 
point of apparent paradox and scandal. Machiavelli takes no account 
of morality. He assumes certain ends to be in the view of a prince 
or nation. They might be, we know by his own life and suffeilngs 
that often they were, ends of which Machiavelli himself disapproved. 
But he considers, as a purely intellectual problem, by what means 
an Italian ruler of the sixteenth century is most likely to attain 
those ends. Religion and morality are in his assumed point of view 
(l) Franck, op. cit., pp. 135—161, 219—260. 
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simply instruments in the hand of the ruler; not masters, not always 
even safe guides, but useful servants and agents. The art of politics 
depends on the constant principles and motives of human self-interest. 
Its details are to be learnt from history and experience. Machiavelli’s 
own account of his best known (though perhaps not his most impor¬ 
tant) work, as he gave it in a familiar letter to his friend Francesco 
Vettori, leaves nothing to desire in clearness as far as it goes. The 
letter describes how he spends the day in out-of-door pursuits; 
fowling in the season, or looking after his wood-cutting, and then 
gossiping or playing cards at the roadside inn nearest his country 
retreat, pickiug up news and noting men’s various humours. But 
his time of real pleasure is in the evening; then he casts off his 
rough and muddy country dross, and arrays himself as becomes a 
statesman in good company; his company are the ancients, among 
whose history and thoughts he spends this time, forgetting mis¬ 
fortune and poverty. He has meditated over what he learns from 
these companions, and set down the chief results. “ I have made,” 
ho says, “ a treatise De Prineipatibus, where I go to the depth of my 
ability into the consideration of this matter, discussing what is the 
nature of sovereignty,* what kinds of it there are, how they are 
acquired, how maintained, and for what causes lost.” He describes 
his treatise, that is, as a study of pure natural history, an inquiry by 
what means despotic rulers (such as then abounded in Italy, some of 
greater, some of smaller pretensions) are, in fact, successful or unsuc¬ 
cessful in consolidating their power. And that is exactly what the 
book is on the face of it. Machiavelli does not approve or advise 
fraud and treachery, as ho has been charged with doing. His own 
public conduct, so far as known (and he was a public servant for 
many years), was upright both abroad and at home. He only points 
out that power gained in certain ways must be maintained, if at all, 
by corresponding means. It is not strange that a man living among 
Italian politics, such as they then were, and as they were closely observed 
and described by himself, should regard the separation of policy from 
morality as a remediless evil which must be accepted. There is no 
ground for saying that he did not perceive it to be an evil at all. 
Nor is it to be set down as the evil fruit of his advice that other 
despots and usurpers in later times have been successful by those 
arts which Machiavelli described as leading to success, Napoleon III. 
for example. No man ever learnt the secret of despotism out of a 
book. 

It has always been assumed, however, that Machiavelli had some 

(1) MachiaToUi’a Prineipato is not easy to translate exactly. Ho means by it every 
form of personal government, under whatever title, as opposed to popular government 
{repubbliea ): being the only two kinds into which he thinks it worth while for his 

purposes to divide governments in general. 
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fkpther objetst in bis political writings; and much controversial 
ingenuity has been expended on determining what it was. All 
kinds of opinion have been advanced, from the vulgar prejudice that 
Maohiavelli was a cynical counsellor of iniquity to the panegyric of 
the modem writers who placo Machiavelli with Dante and Mazzini 
as one of the great preparers and champions of Italian unity.^ 
This latter view contains at all events more truth than the old one. 
Maohiavelli, though by education and preference a Republican, 
despaired of a strong and stable republican government in the 
Italian States as ho knew them. The one pressing need for the 
restoration of prosperity to Italy was to deliver her from the inva¬ 
ders, French, German, and Spanish, who spoiled and ruined her; 
and this could be done, as it seemed to Machiavelli, only by some 
Italian prince wiser, more fortunate, and more noblj ambitious than 
others making himself the chief power in Italy, and gathering such 
strength of native arms as would enable him to withstand the 
foreigner. For an end so sacred in Italian eyes all the political means 
of the time were justified ; and beside the possibility of attaining it 
questions of municipal politics and forms of domestic government 
sank into insignificance. National unity and independence was to 
be made the supreme aim, even if it had to bo attained through a 
military despotism. We, who have seen German unity accomplished 
(allowing for differences of civilisation and manners) in almost 
exactly the same fashion that Machiavelli conceived for Italy, can 
at any rate not suppose that his idea was chimerical. That such 
was indeed one of his loading ideas is beyond doubt. It is not only 
avowed in the last chapter of the Prince, but the subordination of 
internal to external politics throughout Machiavelli’s work is ex¬ 
plicable by this fixed purpose, and by this only. For Machiavelli 
as for Dante, the question of assuring political life at all is still 
pressing to be solved before there is time to consider narrowly what 
is the best form of it. In Aristotle’s phrase, the process of yiyveaOai 
rov ^yv cveKcy is as yet barely accomplished, and the final pro¬ 
blem of cv t^yv is thrust into the background, 'rherefore even 
Machiavelli, full as he is of observation and practical wisdom, is only 
on the threshold of political science. His doctrine is a theory of the 
preservation of States rather than a theory of the State. 

In Jean Rodin’s treatise Of Commonwealth we got for the first 
time the definite enunciation of at least one capital point of modern 
political doctrine. He is entitled, indeed, to share with Hobbes the 
renown of having founded the modern theory of the State; and it 
may bo said of him that he seized on the vital point of it at the 
earliest time when it W'as possible. The doctrine referred to is that 
of political sovereignty. In every independent community governed 
by law there must be some authority, whether residing in one person 
(1) F. Cost^ro, Preface to H Principe, &o., Milan, 1S76. 
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or several, whereby the laws themselves are established, and from 
which they proceed. And this power, being the source of law, must 
itself be above the law; not above duty and moral responsibility, as 
Bodin carefully explains; but above the municipal ordinances of the 
particular State—the positive laws, in modern phrase—which it 
creates and enforces. Find the person or persons whom the con¬ 
stitution of the State permanently invests with such authority, under 
whatever name, and you have found the sovereign. “ Sovereignty 
is a power supreme over citizens and subjects, itself not bound by 
the laws.” This power somewhere is necessary to an independent 
State, and its presence is tho test of national independence. Such 
is in outline the principle of sovereignty as stated by Bodin, taken 
up a century later by Hobbes, and adopted by all modern publicists 
with only more or loss variation in the manner of statement. It is 
one of tho things which appear tolerably simple to a modorn reader. 
The history of English politics and legislation has made it specially 
acceptable to English readers, and to an English lawyer it needs a 
certain effort of imagination to conceive that people ever thought 
otherwise. Yet a little consideration will make it equally obvious 
that the proposition could not have assumed a definite shape much 
before tho sixteenth century. The legal supremacy of the State is 
conceivable only when the State has acquired a local habitation and 
a permanent establishment. The mediasval system of Europe was 
not a system of States in our sense or in the Greek sense. It was 
a collection of groups held together in the first instance by ties of 
personal dependence and allegiance, and connected among themselves 
by personal relations of the same kind on a magnified scale. Lord- 
ship and homage, from tho Emperor down to the humblest feudal 
tenant, were tho links in the chain of steel which saved the world 
from being dissolved into a chaos of jarring fragments. The laws 
and customs which were obeyed by princes and people, by lords and 
their men, were not thought of as depending on the local govern¬ 
ment for their efficacy. The Roman law, in particular, was treated 
as having some kind of intrinsic and absolute authority. We see its 
influence even in England, where it was never officially received. 
Men sought in the shadow of the Roman Empiro and its dead 
institutions the unity of direction and government which their 
actual life had not yet found. The old unity of the clan had dis¬ 
appeared, and it was only gradually and slowly, as kingdoms wore 
consolidated by strong rulers, that tho newer unity of tho nation 
took its place. Here and there, as in England, where a clear terri¬ 
torial definition was from an early time assured by the geographical 
nature of things, and foreign disturbance was easily kept aloof, a 
true national feeling and life rose up soon and waxed apace. But 
<m the Continent the fifteenth century was still a time when nations 
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were forming rather than formed; and when in the succeeding 
century the French monarchy began to feel its real strength, the 
masterly definitions of Bodin gave expression to a change in the 
political face of Europe which was yet young. 

Bodin was a man of vast and—with one strange exception, his 
polemic against sorcerers—of enlightened learning. On public 
economy and many other matters his opinions were far in advance 
of those current in his age. He not only strove to put in practice, 
but distinctly announced as a necessary principle, the foundation of 
political theory on a broad base of historical observation. Like 
Macbiavelli, he showed in his own conduct as a citizen a settled 
attachment to freedom and justice, and suffered for his constancy. 
Yet we find in Bodin’s doctrine, as in that of Macbiavelli before him 
and Hobbes after him, a certain apparent leaning in favour of abso¬ 
lute power. He not only defines sovereignty as a power not subject 
to the laws, but, on the contrary, maker and master of them—a 
power which so far may belong to one, to few, or to many, to a king, 
to an assembly, or to both together—but he is prone to identify 
the theoretical sovereign with the actual king in States where a 
king exists. For his own country this might be done without grave 
difficulty: but Bodin was not content without foreign instances, 
and England, even when in the hands of the Tudors the power of 
the Crown had reached its utmost height, gave him a great deal of 
trouble. He recognises more fairly than Hobbes the possibility of 
a limited monarch. The Emperor, ho says, is no absolute sovereign, 
for he is bound by the ordinances and decrees of the German 
princes. Probably Bodin’s position is to be accounted for by his 
practical view of the French monarchy. Doubtless the king’s 
power appeared to him, as indeed it was, the only one then capable 
of governing Franco with tolerable efficiency and equity. And it is 
curious to see what liraits.Bodin, herein less rigidly consistent tlian 
Hobbes, proceeds to impose on monarchical power after he has 
defined it as unlimited. Sovereign authority, as wc have seen, is the 
absolute power in the State, wherever that may be. It is that power 
which is neither temporary, nor delegated, nor subject to particular 
rules which it cannot alter, nor answerable to any other power on 
earth. “ Maiestas nec maiore potestato, nec legibus ullis, nec 
tempore definitur .... princeps populusque in quibus maiestas 
inest rationem rerum gestarum nemini prseterquam immortali Deo 
reddere coguntur.” * And such power, as matter of legal and 
historical fact, belongs to the kings of France. But this only means 
that they have no legal duties to their subjects. They have moral 
duties, or, as Bodin says in the language of the jurisprudence of his 
day, they remain bound by the law of nature : “ Quod summum in 

(1) Bodin’s own Latin version of his work ia xeally a now roceosion, and is fuller 
and more precise in language than the French. 
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Republica imperium legibus solutum diximus, nihil ad divinas ant 
naturae leges pertinet.” Thus an absolute prince is bound in moral 
duty and honour by his conventions with other princes and rulers, 
and even with his own subjects. In certain cases he is bound by the 
promises of his predecessors; though no sovereign power can bind 
its successors in the sense of making a law that shall be unalterable 
and of perpetual obligation. Bodin shows at some length, and with 
much perspicuity, both on principle and by historical examples, 
the idleness of assuming to make laws irrevocable. The sovereign 
power could, it is admitted, repeal the law but for the clause for¬ 
bidding repeal. But such a clause is itself part of the law, so that 
the sovereign can repeal the body and the supposed safeguard of the 
law together. If there is a legislative power which cannot do 
this, it is not really sovereign. So far Bodin is on firm ground, 
and seems in full possession of the modern theory. He has dis¬ 
tinguished legal obligation in the strict sense from purely moral 
and honourable duties on tho one hand, and from the duties created 
by convention between independent powers on the other. He has 
made a great step towards the clear separation of the legal from tho 
ethical sphere of thought within political science itself—a thing 
only less in importance than Aristotle’s original separation of Politics 
from Ethics. 

But at this point Bodin’s sureness of foot fails him. He tells us 
of organic laws or rules which may be so closely associated with 
the very nature of this or that sovereignty that they cannot be 
abrogated by the sovereign power itself, and he instances tho rule of 
succession to tho Fi'cnch crown. Again, there are institutions of 
society, such as tho family and property, which he assumes as tho 
foundation of the State; and with these even the sovereign power 
cannot meddle.^ From the inviolability of property he draws the 
consequence that not the most absolute monarch can lawfully tax his 
subjects without their consent. At this day wo should say that 
these arc excellent maxims of policy, but do not affect tho State’s 
legal supremacy, or (to anticipate the classical English name for the 
thing as it appears in our own constitution) the omnipotence of 
Parliament. There are things which no ruler in his senses would 
do, things, which very few or none can afford to do. Just so there 
are many things a private man is legally entitled to do which he 
will not do if ho is wise, or which no man of common sense or com¬ 
mon good feeling will do. But his legal right is not thereby 
affected. And so, too, particular authorities in the State may have 
legal powers which are in practice never exercised, and which it 
would be impolitic to exercise in almost any conceivable case. There 

(l) Bodin charges Aristotle with omitting tho family from his definition of the State. 
As Aristotlo explicitly loads up to tho State from the family, and defines the family as 
tho unit of the State, it is difficult to see what Bodin meant. 
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is no doubt that in England tho Crown is legally entitled to refuse 
assent to a Bill passed by both Houses of Parliament, though such a 
thing has not been done for more than a century and a half, and as 
far as human foresight can go will nerer be done again. As a harsh or 
foolish exercise of legal orpolitical rights does not cease to be within the 
agent’s right because it is harsh or foolish, so an unwise or morally 
wrongful act of sovereign power is not tho less an act of sovereign power 
because it is unwise or wrong. On this point, therefore, Bodin is 
not consistent. But this is nothing to be wondered at: it seldom 
happens that an acute thinker who is in tho main in advance of his 
time either fully accomplishes the working out of his own ideas or 
sees the way clear to it. 

Bodin’s opinions in matters of detail are for the most part worthy 
of his exposition of leading principles. Ho condemned slavery 
without reserve, and advocated a comprehensive toleration of religious 
opinion. Not only did he anticipate, as we have just scon, the 
analytical method of Hobbes; he anticipated the historical method 
of Montesquieu by a detailed discussion of the influence of climate 
and geographical conditions on political institutions and govern¬ 
ment. Ilis work attained a great reputation in a short time. 
Besides tho author’s own Latin version, an English translation 
appeared early in the seventeenth century. There is little doubt 
that Bodin not only prepared the way for Hobbes and Montesquieu, 
but that both of them—writers differing from one another as widely 
as possible in method, manner, and^ purpose—actually studied and 
profited by him. 

Turning to England, wc find attempts in speculative politics arising 
out of tho study of tho English constitution and laws as early as tho 
fifteenth century. Fortescue, both in his book Be laudibus legum 
AnglicB and in his less known treatises on the Law of Nature and 
the Monarchy of England, is careful to represent the king’s power 
as not absolute but limited by the law, or, to use the language 
borrowed by him from St. Thomas Aquinas’ Be Bcgimine Principum, 
not “ royal ” but “political.” Tho king is the head of the body politic, 
but can act only according to its constitution and by the appropriate 
organs in each case. And it is said in general terms that the king’s 
power is derived from the consent of the people. But the question 
where political supremacy really lies is not followed up. Neither is 
any definite theory of the origin of government put forward. More’s 
Utopia calls for mention on account of its literary fame; but, though 
it contains incidentally not a few shrewd criticisms, open and covert, 
on the state of English society in tho first quarter of tho sixteenth 
century, we cannot count it as an addition to political science. It is 
a Platonic or ultra-Platonic fancy, bred of the Platonism of the 
Benaissance. Even more than the Republic of Plato it belongs to 
the poetry as distinguished from the philosophy of politics. In the 
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Dc Repuhlica Anglonim, or English Commonwealth^ of Sir Thomas 
Smith, first published after the author’s death in 1583, we find 
something much more like a forerunner of TTobbes. Indeed, so clear 
and precise are Smith’s chapters on Sovereignty that one is tempted 
to think ho must somehow have had knowledge of Bodin’s work. 
At the outset he defines political supremacy in a manner by no means 
unlike Bodin’s. When he comes to English institutions in par¬ 
ticular, he states the omnipotence of Parliament in the most formal 
manner, and so far as I know for the first time, as if on purpose to 
contradict Bodin’s argument that the monarchy of England is really 
absolute. It is true that Bodin’s Be Repuhlica was published only in 
1577, the year of Smith’s death. But we know that Smith’s work 
was composed while he was ambassador at tho French Court, and 
considering how long books often waited for publication at that time, 
it is fairly supposable that Bodin’s treatise, or at least the intro¬ 
ductory part of it, was already in existence, and that a certain num¬ 
ber of scholars were acquainted with its contents. Even a century 
later a great deal of private communication of this kind went on. 
Sir Thomas Smith’s principles,’ wherever ho got them, have the 
merit of being much the clearest which down to that time had been 
put into shape by an English author or in tho English language. 

We now come to Hobbes, with whom tho modern school of 
political theory begins. Aristotle effected the separation of Ethics 
from Politics. From Hobbes, or rather through Hobbes, we get the 
further separation of policy from legality—of that which is wise or 
expedient from that which is allowed by positive law. The political 
theory of Hobbes runs more or less through everything that he 
wrote, but is especially contained in his Leviathan. This famous 
and much-decried treatise contains a great deal of curious learning 
of all sorts, including not a few theological eccentricities. But tho 
principles laid down by Hobbes which have had a serious effect 
upon later political thinking may be reduced to two. One of these 
is the principle of sovereignty; the other is the theory of the origin 
of civil society in contract. We have already seen the doctrine of 
sovereignty as it was stated in the preceding century by Bodin. 
With him it rested on a pure analysis of the fact of civilised govern¬ 
ment. In every form of government you must come at last to some 
power which is absolute, to which all other powers of the State are 
subject, and which itself is subject to none. The possession of such 
power is sovereignty, and the person or body in whom it resides 
is the sovereign. Hobbes is in one respect less enterprising and 
straightforward than Bodin. In his anxiety to fortify the doctrine 
of sovereignty and to leave no excuse for disputing tho authority of 
the State, he gives an elaborate account of the construction of the 
State by an original covenant between its members. This imaginary 
covenant, modified in its terms and circumstances according to tho 
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conclusion which the particular author sought to establish, became 
familiar to later publicists as the Original or Social Contract. If 
we are called upon to say in one sentence what Hobbes did, wo 
must say that he supported a clear and sound doctrine by needless 
and untenable fiction, and for the purpose of deducing consequences 
from it which it would not bear. This, however, is no more than 
has to be said of many of the most able men in all ages. Hobbes’s 
firm grasp of all his ideas, and tho admirable clearness with which 
his arguments and results, whether right or wrong, are invariably 
stated, make him the first classic of English political science. 

Let us now sec how Hobbes goes to work to construct the State. 
Men, taking them all round, are by nature equal, none being so 
strong in body or mind that ho need not bo in fear of others, or so weak 
that he may not be dangerous to them. Men living without any 
common power sot over them would be in a state of mutual fear and 
enmity, that is, in a state of war. Such a state of things in per- 
maneuce would be intolerable ; in it there is no property, no law, 
and no justice. Every man will aim at securing his own safety, and 
for that purpose will take all ho cun get. Peace is good, but life is 
necessary, and in the state of war it is our right to use all means to 
defend ourselves. 

The only way to peace is for men to abandon so much of their 
natural rights us is inconsistent with living in peace. This again can 
only be done by mutual agreement; and the faithful performance of 
such an agreement, as evidently tending to self-preservation, is a rule 
of reason, or in Hobbes’s use of the term, “ a law of nature.” Hut a 
mere agreement to live together in peace is insufficient. Men’s 
individual passions and ambitions would speedily break up a society 
resting on no better foundation. There must be “ a common power 
to keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to the common 
benefit.” This is effected by all the members of the community 
giving up their natural rights to some man or body of men in w'hom 
thoir united power is henceforth to bo vested. Every member of the 
community gives up to the chosen head the right of governing himself 
on condition that every other member does the same. The person or 
body so invested with tho power of tho whole becomes a kind of new 
person; “ and he that carrieth this person is called sovereign, and 
hath sovereign power; and every one besides, his subject'* 

It is by no means easy to make out whether llobbes intended this 
to be taken as a true account of tho manner in which civil govern¬ 
ments had been established as a matter of fact. I think he would 
have been prepared to say that it would make no difference to his 
argument whether it were so or not; at any rate, he is prepared to 
show to any one who presumes to traverse the story of the original 
covenant that if he disputes it he has no title to live in society at all. 
Hobbes proceeds to deduce from this institution of the Commonwealth, 
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as he calls it, the attributes of sovereignty. The sovereign’s authority 
is derived from the consent of the subjects, and he is their agent for 
the purpose of directing their united strength for the common 
benefit; but he is an agent with unlimited discretion, and with an 
authority which cannot be revoked. The subjects cannot change the 
form of government, for that would be a breach of the original 
covenant both towards the sovereign and towards one another. Tho 
sovereign cannot forfeit his pow'er, for he made no covenant, and 
there is none therefore which he can bioak. Any subject who 
dissents from the institution of the sovereign thereby ceases to bo a 
member of the community and remits himself to tho original state of 
war, in which any one who can may de.sl.roy him without violating 
any right. For similar reasons the sovereign is irresponsible and 
unpunishable. No man can complain of what his agent does within 
the authority given him, and in the case of a political sovereign all 
acts of sovereignty have been authorised beforehand by all the 
subjects. Holders of sovereign power may commit iniquity but not 
injustice. The sovereign, again, is the sole judge of what is neces¬ 
sary for the defence and security of the commonwealth, and, in 
particular, of the question what doctrines are fit to bo taught in it. 
There are likewise annexed to sovereignty the powers of legislature 
and judicature, of making war and peace, of choosing counsellors and 
ofiScers, of rewarding and puuisliing, and of regulating titles and 
precedence. All those rights are indivisible and incommunicable; 
the sovereign may delegate tlicm, but cannot abandon them. Hobbes 
is perfectly aware tliat the sovereign thus defined need not be one 
man ; but he is nevertheless anxious to show that in England the 
king alone is sovereign. Yet ho gives very little express argument 
to this topic. He shows, as Bodin has shown before him, that 
sovereign power cannot bo divided, and this he seems to think fatal 
to all doctrines of mixed or limited monarchy. The loose language 
of some constitutional advocates is taken by him as stamping their 
cause itself with repugnance to tho nature of things. It docs not 
occur to him as possible that sovereignty should be vested in a com¬ 
pound as well as in a simple body. 

The limits of sovereignty, or the liberty of the subject, as they 
may be indifferently called in Hobbes’s view, are defined as consisting 
in those powers or rights of tho individual man which he cannot 
surrender by any covenant. Thus no man can be bound to kill him¬ 
self, to abstain from self-preservation, or to accuse himself; and more 
generally the obligation of subjects to the sovereign lasts no longer 
than he has power to protect them. 

Hobbes’s further consideration of civil laws gives him occasion to 
enter more in detail upon tho relation of the sovereign power in a 
State to its municipal laws. His definition, with its introductory 
explanation, really contains all the points which have only in tho 
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present century been worked out by the English school of juris¬ 
prudence. 

“ Law in general is not counsel but command; nor a command of 
any man to any man ; but only of him whose command is addressed 
to one formerly ” {Lo. already, by having agreed to be his subject) 
** obliged to obey him. And as for civil law, it addeth only the name 
of the person commanding, which is persona civitaiis, the person of 
the Commonwealth. 

“ Which considered, I define civil law in tins manner. Civil law 
is to every subject those rules which the Commonwealth hath com¬ 
manded him by word, writing, or other sufficient sign of the will, to 
make use of for the distinction of right and wrong; that is to say, 
of what is contrary and what is not contrary to the rule.” 

Right and wrong, in the legal sense, are that which the State has 
allowed and forbidden, and nothing else. To understand this is one 
of the first conditions of clear legal and political thinking, and it is 
Hobbes’s great merit to have made this clear beyond the possibility 
of misunderstanding. No one who has grasped Hobbes’s definition 
can ever be misled by verbal conceits about laws of tho State which 
are contrary to natural right, or the law of nature, not being bind¬ 
ing. All such language is mischievous, as confusing the moral and 
political grounds of positive law with its actual force. In practice 
wo all know that the officers of the State cannot entertain complaints 
that the laws enacted by tho supreme power in the State are in the 
complainant’s opinion unjust. It would be impossible for govern¬ 
ment to bo carried on if they did. Laws have to be obeyed, as 
between the State and the subject, not because they are reasonable, 
but because the State has so commanded. The laws may be, and 
in a wisely ordered State will be, the result of the fullest discussion 
which the nature of the case admits, and subsequent criticism may 
be allowed or even invited. Rut while the laws exist they have to 
be obeyed. The citizen who sets himself against the authority of 
tho State is thereby, so far as in him lies, dissolving civil society; 
and this was the solid truth which Hobbes expressed in the curiously 
artificial form of his original covenant. Some of Hobbes’s conse¬ 
quences from his definition of civil law are these. The sovereign is 
the sole legislator in all commonwealths, and having power to make 
and repeal laws is not subject to the civil law. For practical pur¬ 
poses it would be more useful to convert this proposition and say 
that the ultimate test of sovereignty in a given commonwealth is 
the unlimited power of legislation. If Hobbes had applied the rule 
in this form to England, he would have found some trouble in 
escaping Sir Thomas Smith’s conclusion. Then customary law 
depends for its force on “ the will of the sovereign signified by his 
silence.” For custom “ is no longer law, than the sovereign shall 
be silent therein.” When it is said that law can never bo against 
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reason, this is true, but with the explanation that the commonwealth, 
that is, “ the sovereign, which is the person of the commonwealth,” 
is the supreme judge of what is reasonable. The next consequence 
would startle the reader who took up Hobbes expecting to find in 
him nothing but maxims of despotism. It is that law, being a com¬ 
mand addressed to the subject, must bo communicated in order to be 
eflfoctual. Ho one is answerable for breach of the law who is inca¬ 
pable of entering into the original covenant of institution or under¬ 
standing its consequences; nor is a man answerable if without his 
own default he had not ‘‘ the means to take notice of any particular 
law.” 

We said above that the distinction between legality and policy 
comes to us through Hobbes. The survey of Hobbes’s leading 
doctrines has now enabled us to seo how it comes. Hobbes defines 
legal sovereignty and legal obligation with admirable strength and 
precision; but then he endeavours to swallow up policy, and to a 
considerable extent even morality, in positive law. This made it 
necessary to carry the work of division farther. But it was a long 
time before this was done. It was Austin who completed the pro¬ 
cess in England: and even his philosophy of positive law is encum¬ 
bered and entangled with trappings of moral philosophy which have 
no business there. It would not bo too much to say that Prof. 
Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence is the first work of pure scientific 
jurisprudence which has appeared in England—^that is, of the general 
science of law distinctly separated from the ethical part of politics. 
Hobbes had indeed influence enough in England to provoke a re¬ 
action. But its leaders applied themselves to the wrong part of 
Hobbes’s work. Instead of making the doctrine of sovereignty the 
starting-point of fresh criticism and construction, they endeavoured 
to avoid Hobbes’s consequences by devising a different sort of original 
contract as the assumed foundation of society.* This task we shall 
seo undertaken by the publicists of the eighteenth century. We shall 
see the original contract, seized on as a watchword by the enthusiasm 
of Bousseau, grow from an arid fiction into a great and dangerous 
deceit of nations. But we shall also meet with penetrating and 
observant minds, which the construction of society by fictions fails to 
satisfy! We shall sec the dawn of the historical method in the 
great Frenchman Montesquieu; wo shall see it in its full power in 
the work of one greater than Montesquieu, one of the profoundest 
political thinkers, and yet, by no fault of his own, one of the least 
fortunate statesmen who over lived—eur own Burke. 

F. Pollock. 

(1) The right kind of improvement on Hobhes was attempted by Spinom in hie nn- 
finiahed Traetatm FoliUeut. But the genoral aversion to Spinoza’s philosophy 'which 
prevailed for a century after his death prevented this, so far as I know, from having 
any influence -whatever. 
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Tiik Session of 1882, although it is to be resumed in October, was 
brought to a practical close on the 18th of August. Parliament will 
reassemble in the autumn, not to legislate but to improve the 
machinery of legislation. Nor is it intended that any other business 
shall be undertaken save the reform of the procedure of the House of 
Commons. The legislative Session therefore is at end. Its chancter 
was described by Mr. Gladstone, in the bitterness of his soul, as one 
of “ utter ruin and discomfiturebut at its close, by one of the not 
infrequent paradoxes of politics, he was in a stronger position than 
at the beginning. The third is usually regarded as the crucial 
session for the reputation of Cabinets. This year it has resulted in the 
disappointment of every hope. Not a single expectation entertained 
at its outset has been fulfilled. Tlie Ministerial programme set forth 
in the Queen’s Speech instead of being executed has not even been 
begun. It was hoped that taxation would be reduced. One of the 
latest acts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to add three half¬ 
pence to the income tax. The mandate of the Ministry was to 
maintain peace. It is levying war by sea and by land, against an 
enemy who excites no detestation in any section of the community. 
The Cabinet itself has been impaired by divisions that have cost it two 
of its most notable members. Yet, notwithstanding all, the position 
of the Government when Parliament adjourned was admitted alike 
by friends and by foes to be materially stronger than when Parlia¬ 
ment met, and the Session closed, if not by any means in a blaze of 
triumph for Ministers, at least with much more appearance of success 
than it had opened with, six months before. 

The cause fpr this apparent paradox must be sought, not so much 
in the victories of the Ministry as in the blunders of the Opposition. 
It is true that the record of the Government is not very brilliant; 
but that of the Conservatives culminates in a collapse so signal as to 
efface for the moment all memory of their opponents’ mistakes. Lord 
Salisbury has once more shown himself to be a pillar of strength to 
the cause to which he is opposed, and a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence to the party that ho is supposed to lead. Even when 
the fortunes of the Liberals are at the lowest their heart may safely 
trust in the perversity of the leader of the Opposition; as long 
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as he is against them, they shall never be confounded. When 
the Arrears Bill went to the House of Lords he allowed it to pass 
a second reading, hut in committee he insisted upon making the 
measure permissive instead of compulsory, and upon allowing the 
landlord to charge the unpaid arrears upon the proceeds of the sale 
of the tenant’s interest in his holding. The former amendment was 
carried (July 31) by 169 votes to 98, the latter by 120 to 45. There 
were other amendments, but these were the most important, and 
upon these the fate of the Bill depended. 'J’he objection to the first 
of them was that it placed in the hands of the worst land¬ 
lords the right to veto the arrangement devised by the legislature for 
tho purpose of enabling the tenants to secure the redaction of their 
rents by tho Land Court. As long as tho arrears are unpaid the 
tenants cannot come into court; and tho more highly rented an 
estate, the greater the inducement to thelandlord to refuse the composi¬ 
tion of ten shillings in tho pound offered by the Arrears Bill. To make 
the Bill permissive was to make it inoperative where its operation 
was most urgently required. Lord Salisbury himself professed to dis¬ 
believe this. Only an infinitesimal residuum of landlords, he asserted, 
would be found foolish enough to refuse an offer of ten shillmgs in 
the pound merely in order to evict their tenants. But if the amend¬ 
ment only affected such an infinitesimal residuum, it was absurd to 
raise a constitutional crisis upon a point so trivial. The logic of this 
was unanswerable ; but Lord Salisbury is impervious to logic. 
Althougli he admitted that he did not think that tho Arrears Bill 
was “ a measure of very great importance in its practical opera¬ 
tion,” he insisted upon challenging a dissolution upon his amend¬ 
ment. For some days nothing was heard but protestations of “ No 
Surrender.” Industrious and persevering journalists were emphatic 
in asserting that this time Lord Salisbury would never, never, give 
way. So lormidablc at the time appeared the hostile preparations, 
and so resolute the front of tho Opposition, that Ministers wore com¬ 
pelled to concert measures to bring the Peers to reason. If the 
majority of tho House of Lords persisted in depriving the Bill of its 
compulsory character, tho Session was to be wound up without delay, 
and a new Session summoned at once. The Arrears Bill was then 
to be sent up once more to the Upper Chamber with the plain inti¬ 
mation that’ its rejection a second time would immediately bo followed 
by a dissolution. 

On Monday (August 7) Lord Salisbury was still breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against tho iniquitous measure which 
“ struck at a principle that was at the root of all our prosperity.” 
Lord Cranbrook declared that “tho constituencies gave no com¬ 
mission on this subject to the parliament now sitting, and therefore 
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it was a proper interference on the part of the House of Lords to see 
that injustice was not done, and that the British public wa» not 
robbed.” Of course, if the contention of the Conservative leaders had 
been well grounded, it would have been a shameful dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Peers to allow a measure to pass which not only 
was unjust but which “ struck at tho root of our prosperity” and 
“ robbed the British public,” until at least the constituencies had been 
consulted on the matter. Tho public, however, had not long to wait 
before it was able to test the sincerity of this declamation. On the 
8th Mr. Gladstone proposed to restore the compulsory character of 
the measure, but offered a somewhat complicated compromise on the 
second amendment. Of the unpaid arrears he proposed that one 
year’s rent should remain as a charge upon the tenant right, if sold 
within seven years, providing that in no case should the sum so re¬ 
coverable by tho landlord exceed one half of the proceeds of the sale. 
The House of Commons disagreed with the Lords’ amendment 
making the measure permissive by a majority of 293 to 157. There 
were one or two other small concessions made : fig-leaves offered by 
Mr. Gladstone to enable the Conservative Peers to conceal their 
shame. Unimportant in themselves, they produced a mischievous 
effect in Ireland, where the party whose first object is to prejudice 
popular opinion against the English Government declared that 
“ the Government had once more surrendered to the Lords, and had 
allowed the Arrears Bill to be mangled by that bitter enemy of 
Ireland, Lord Salisbury.” Eager Tory partizans, anxious to mako 
the most of their covering, strenuously exaggerated tho con¬ 
cessions made by tho Government; and, between Conservatives and 
Nationalists, the country might well have been confused as to the 
nature of the compromise but for the unexpected outburst of Lord 
Salisbury. 

On tho afternoon of the day (August 8) when tho Arrears Bill 
came back to the House of Lords, a council of Conservative Peers 
was held at Lord Salisbury’s residence. The leader and host of tho 
Tory Lords gave his voice strongly for no surrender. To his 
chagrin ho was deserted by his colleagues, and outvoted by an over¬ 
whelming majority. The secret history of that sudden revolt of the 
Opposition against the authority of their leader cannot as yet be 
clearly told, but it is rumoured that jealousy and dislike of the 
titular chief of the party played no small part in the decision of the 
Peers, and that at least one disappointed aspirant for the leadership 
tasted thesweetness of revenge when, “by an over whelming majority,” 
it was determined in Lord Salisbury’s drawing-room to repudiate Lord 
Salisbury’s policy. All that is known is that when the House of 
Lords met, the Marquis of Salisbury^ in a speech of much acrimony 
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and temper, protested againet the Bill as one of simple robbery. He 
disclaimed all responsibility for its enactment, and explained with 
ill-concealed displeasure that as “ an overwhelming majority " of his 
former supporters were of opinion it was not expedient in the state 
of affairs in Ireland and Egypt that the Bill should be thrown out, 
he would refrain from placing himself in a “ miserable minority ” by 
taking a division. As for the cant current outside about concessions, 
compromise, and the like, Lord Salisbury contemptuously repudiated 
it. He haughtily declared that he could not treat these concessions 
in point of detail as if they were matters of importance; and he 
roundly asserted that “all that I.he Commons have done is simply 
to disagree with the amendment on the subject of option that we 
sent down.” It was the simple truth, but that did not prevent the 
Peers, who the week before had carried the amendment by a majority 
of 71, accepting its rejection without a division, and the Bill passed 
substantially intact. 

The prestige acquired by the Q-overnment in the brief but decisive 
encounter with the Conservative loader is in the nature of things 
only temporary. The collapse of the Opposition lends a semblance of 
triumph to the Government, but it is a semblance only and will 
speedily disappear. The waste of the Session, and the cost of the 
war, will in the long run tell heavily against Ministers—even 
although they are able to clear themselves of all responsibility. As 
matter of fact, Ministers made three serious mistakes in the conduct 
of the business of the Session. Procedure should have been taken 
from day to day at the beginning of the Session, and until the new 
Buies bad been disposed of, no other business should have been 
begun. Tho long debate on the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry into 
the Land Act wasted two weeks. And, what may yet prove to bo 
the most serious blunder of all, the consequences of which have not 
yet been exhausted, Mr. Gladstone offered to accept closure by a 
two-thirds majority, after half the Session had been wasted in 
opposing it. That offer has now been withdrawn, but the fact that 
it was made can hardly fail to prejudice seriously tho case for the 
Government when the discussion is resumed in the autumn Session. 
Nor can tho Government be said to bo free from blame for the 
administration of the existing rules. The suspension of Mr. Parnell 
and his followers in a batch for constructive obstruction was a 
straining of tho Standing Orders which naturally provoked debate; 
and this was not the only instance in which more prudent manage¬ 
ment might have avoided scenes that created friction and still 
farther exhausted the time of the Session. All these things, however, 
were forgotten in the excitement of the Egyptian war and the 
collision with the Foers, and men marvelled that a Ministry so 
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rudely buffeted by circumstance should seem to gather strength 
from its misfortunes and profit by its disasters. 

No great measures were passed during the late Session. All the 
English Bills promised in the Queen’s speech have been postponed 
till another year. But some measures of considerable importance 
to the social and industrial developmont of the country haye been 
passed into law. The Electric Lighting Bill, the Parcels Post Bill, 
and the Bills providing for the extension of workmen’s trains, are all 
noteworthy indications of the tendency of legislation towards a modi¬ 
fied form of State socialism. The Scotch Endowment Bill makes a 
decided advance in the free dealing with educational endowments. 
Married women have at last been put into full legal possession of 
their own property, and the Settled Land Act gives the sanction of 
the legislature to those changes in the law of settlement which have 
long been demanded by lawyers on both sides of the House. The 
Session has witnessed the rapid growth of tho reputations of Mr. 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Courtney. Mr. Mundclla, 
Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre have done good service in their 
respective departments. Mr. Sexton has achieved the only new 
reputation among the members for Ireland. Among the Conserva¬ 
tives no new lights have arisen, and most of tho old are flickering 
in the socket. Mr. Goschen, who occupies a somewhat ill-defined 
position in the House, has achieved tho unusual feat of maintaining, 
if not actually increasing, his reputation, while preserving un¬ 
changed the curious relations in which ho stands to his former 
colleagues. 

Before the adjournment an announcement was made in both 
Houses, which gave peculiar satis^ faction to those who from the first 
raised their protest against tlic Zulu war. Without waiting for Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s dispatch, and in opposition to the dominant opinion 
of the colonists of Natal, the Cabinet lias decided upon tho restora¬ 
tion of Cetewayo. That strong savage, who has spent the month of 
August in the msthetic neighbourhood of Holland Park, is to be 
re-established as sovereign of the northern district of Zululand. 
It is proposed that he should enter into engagements to govern in 
accordance with English notions, that a Eesident should be stationed 
at his kraal, and that he should not be allowed to exercise any 
authority south of tho Umvalosi. These re 'trictions are obviously 
provisional. If the Zulus south of the Umvalosi prefer Cetewayo to 
John Dunn, they will make short work of the new comja'omise; nor can 
the British Eesident exercise any effective control over Cetewayo if he 
were to insist on returning to his ancient customs. What is to be 
hoped is that Cetewayo will re-establish some kind of order in Zulu¬ 
land, and that we shall henceforth be able to leave the Zulus to 
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manage their own affairs, in their own fashion, without any inter¬ 
ference from us. “ A Zulu king,” says an opponent of Cotewayo*8 
restoration, “ must either be allowed to rule in his own fashion or 
not at all.” The famous dispatch addressed by Getewayo to Sir 
Henry Bulwer before the war, expressed the inner thought of the Zulu 
race, and whether the vicissitudes of the last few years and the de¬ 
monstration of English strength may have taught its author the im¬ 
prudence of pressing too far his abstract political principles, they 
are too much in accord with human nature, as well as with the law 
of nations, not to exercise considerable influence on our futuro 
relations with Ztduland. “ Whj does the Governor of Hatal speak 
to me about my laws ? Do I go to Natal to dictate to him about 
his laws ? I shall not agree to any law or rules from Natal, and by 
so doing throw the great kraal which I rule into the water. . . . 
Go back and tell the white man this, and let him hear it well. The 
Governor of Natal and I are equal; he is Governor of Natal—I 
am Governor here.” That was written in 1878, and many things 
have happened since then; but unless we are prepared to undertake 
the annexation and government of Zululand, wo should not ignore 
the fact that the restored Zulu kingdom may be little disposed to 
brook our interference. 

Tt may be noted in passing, that one of the most notable signs of 
the times is the widespread manifestation on the part of savage or 
semi-civilised races, of a desire to shake off the tutelage or to resist 
the encroachments of the civilised world. From the confines of 
Morocco to the distant island of Corea, we are confronted everywhere 
by the same spectacle. The French in Algeria, and the English in 
Egypt, are facing, sword in hand, desperate attempts of the Arab 
world to shako off the hateful yoke of the Infidel. Farther south, 
in the great island of Madagascar, the Queen, taking alarm at the 
fate of the Bey of Tunis and the supply of firearms by French 
traders to tribes in revolt against her rule, has published a decree 
forbidding her subjects under pain of ton years’imprisonment to sell 
land to foreigners. Great excitement prevails in the island, and it is 
to be hoped tho Malagasy attempt to exclude the foreigner may bo 
more successful than the similar but abortive attempt of the Tunisians 
to keep thp EnBda estate out of tho hands of French speculators. 
It is in Corea, however, that remote and almost unknown inland 
kingdom, which lies between China and Japan, that the anti-foreigner 
reaction has been most strikingly displayed. Commodore Shufeldt 
has just returned to tho United States after concluding a treaty which 
opens Corea to American trade. According to tho Commodore, the 
conclusion of the treaty is the most important political event in the 
history of tho East for the last fifty years. A similar opinion as to 
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its importance appears to have been entertained by the Coreans, but 
in an opposite sense. A few days after the Commodore’s arrival'in 
San Francisco, the Coreans rose in rebellion against the government 
which had opened their country to the exploitation of tho West. 
The rebels, who seem to have boon completely successful, put a 
bloody seal upon their protest by the massacre of the King and 
Queen, and tho opening up of Corea remains to be attempted anew. 

While the objections of Arabs and Coreans to tho intrusion of 
Western civilisation are taking such practical shape, the task 
of reconciling the Irish to the rule of their English neighbours can 
hardly be said to be making very satisfactory progress. On the 
eve of the adjournment it was understood that the influence of the 
popular leaders wiis to be exercised in favour of at least a temporary 
cessation of agrarian agitation. The unveiling of tho O’Connell 
statue aflbrded an opportunity for a demonstration against tho Saxon 
which it was difficult to neglect, but tho popular tribute to the 
memory of the great agitator passed off with perfect tranquillity 
and a gratifying absence of the language of provocation. Unfortu¬ 
nately, even if the popular party had wished to inflame popular 
resentment against tho Government, there was no necessity for 
adding a fresh blister to tho national sentiment. That work was far 
more effectively performed by tho representatives of tho Crown. On 
the 10th of August, the Commission Court under the Crimes Act 
began to try before a special jury at Dublin several persons accused 
of the perpetration of agrarian offences in the West of Ireland. In 
exercising its right of challenge, tho Crown objected to no fewer 
than forty persons called as jurors. The Crown Solicitor, himself a 
Catholic, was instructed to seou-c “an impartial jury,” and the 
Irish Solicitor-General has declared that religion had no more to do 
with tho selection of jurors than the colour of their hair. It may of 
course have been nothing more than an unfortunate coincidence, but 
as a matter of fact, the Jury which was finally got together consisted 
almost exclusively of Protestants, and the forty who were told to 
stand aside consisted almost exclusively of Catholics and Home 
Hulers. Even in England such a coincidence would have occasioned 
remark. In Ireland, where party and religious strife rages much 
more fiercely than here, and where, moreover, the process of jury 
packing has from of old been one of the ra 5st familiar weapons in 
the hands of the Executive, it was inevitable that it should excite 
suspicion. Tho Freeman's Journal made itself the organ of the 
popular dissatisfaction. In a very moderate article it called atten¬ 
tion to tho coincidence, and when a similar coincidence occurred on 
the second day, it renewed its remonstrances with more emphasis, 
and it would seem not without effect, for on the third day Catholic 
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and Protestant jurors were empanelled in equal proportions. The 
trial of a man named Hynes for murder, which began on Friday and 
concluded in a conviction on Saturday, afforded another opportunity 
to the Freeman*s Journal for comment upon the administration of 
justice. On Monday, after the capital sentence was pronounced, and 
it could not bo said to be commenting on any case which was still 
subjudice, it published a letter from Mr. William O’Brien, asserting 
that some of the jurors who wore supposed to bo spending Friday 
night in seclusion, weighing the evidence lor and against the prisoner 
whoso life lay in their hands, wore in reality having high jinks at 
the Imperial Hotel, ^^hero lli^ ir revelry was witnessed by Mr. 
O’Brien. This statement was supported by the affidavits of numerous 
waiters and residents in the hotel. It is admitted that great irre¬ 
gularities took place, although the accusation of drunkenness is 
stoutly denied. Whether true or false, the accusation was made by 
a correspondent in whoso veracity Mr. Gray, the editor and pro¬ 
prietor of the Freeman's Journal, had perfect confidence, and who 
expressed his readiness to support his testimony on oath. Mr. Gray, 
acting as any other journalist would act under similar circumstances, 
published the letter, and called attention to it in the editorial column. 
For these two offences, for publishing and commenting on Mr. O’Brien’s 
charges, and for accusing the Crown of packing juries, Mr. Gray 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of £500, and 
ordered at the expiry of his sentence to give securities for £10,000 
for good behaviour for six montlis, or in default to bo imprisoned for 
another three months. Mr. Justice Lawson was within his right. 
It is the prerogative of judges to punish as contempt of court 
whatever expression of opinion may appear to them calculated to 
reflect upon the administration of justice, or oven, according to 
Judge Lawson, to destroy the moral effect of convictions. The 
judge whose conduct is impugned is at once sole definer of the 
offence, sole judge as to the guilt of the accused, and absolute 
adjudicator as to the severity of the sentence. From his decision 
there is no appeal. To liis discretion there is no limit, except that 
he must not add hard labour to imprisonment. Judge Jefferies, 
under this law, might have imprisoned for life any luckless wight 
who spoke of the Bloody Assize, and Chief Justice 8croggS crushed 
with a ruinous fine any public-spirited citizen who denounced the 
perjuries of Titus Oates. Yet to such a strange length has been 
carried the doctrine of implicit subservience to whatever iniquity 
may be sanctioned, or appear to bo sanctioned, by the Government 
of Mr. Gladstone, that many of the stoutest exponents of Liberal 
principles, from The Seolman downwards, applauded the exercise of 
a judicial authority which, logically and rigorously carried out to its 
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full development, would strike at the roots of the freedom of the 
press, and establish the unlimited and uncontrolled authority of a 
judge to suppress even the mildest and most moderate exposition of 
scandals or abuses calculated to impair public confidence in the 
independence or the impartiality of the law courts. A century since 
Burke warned his countrymen that in their endeavour to crush the 
liberties of the Americans they were endeavouring to subvert the 
maxims which preserve the whole spirit of our own. Our fathers 
paid the penalty then. The retribution is not likely to be less rigo¬ 
rously exacted now. 

The unlucky destiny which seems to dog Our footsteps in Ireland 
has not yet deserted us. The mischievous and ill-directed zeal of 
Mr. Justice Lawson had hardly become known when public opinion 
was startled by the news of a crime which for atrocity casts into the 
shade all those which have preceded it. A man named Joyce was 
suspected of having given evidence as to the murderers of Lord 
Ardilaun's bailiffs. Ilis house, a wretched hovel standing apart in 
a wilderness of mountains in Galway, was entered soon after midnight 
by ten men with blackened faces, intent on vengeance. Not content 
with slaying Joyce, they set to work to exterminate his entire house¬ 
hold. The aged grandmother, his wife, his daughter, and his son 
were murdered in cold blood. One murderer held aloft a blazing 
pine knot, while the others clubbed their victims to death. To make 
assurance doubly sure, a shot was fired into one of the corpses, and 
then, after attacking and leaving for dead a small boy of twelve, the 
assassins made their escape. The corpses, gnawed by dogs, were 
found in the hovel next morning, but not even the horror of 
that ghastly addition to the tragedy could induce a single villager to 
assist the police in nursing the wounded child who alone survived. 
With the illogical directness so familiar in popular polemics, the 
murder at Cong was declared to justify the imprisonment of Mr. 
Gray, and Mr. Justice Lawson was belauded as a saviour of society, 
b<K:ause his severity in punishing a newspaper had not palsied the 
arm of the secret murderers of Galway. 

In the East, history is repeating itself with curious exactitude. 
Little as it was suspected, when in 1876 and 1877 the Liberals in¬ 
curred no small odium by protesting against the Tory tendency to make 
a casus belli of llussia’s action in Bulgaria, they were really preparing 
beforehand a defence for English action in Egypt to-day. If Lord 
Salisbury had been in office he would have found himself hampered 
in Egypt at every turn by iiis own dispatches and speeches and those 
of his colleagues when they were opposing Eussian activity in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Mr. Gladstone is now claiming for England—and 
his claim is tacitly if not explicitly acknowledged by Europe—the 
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rights which he vindicated in the case of Russia six years ago. Then, 
us now, a Conference at Constantinople has failed to avert war. 
Then, as now, Europe has made Platonic representations as to the 
necessity for putting matters to rights in a Turkish province; but 
then, as now, the European concert has declined either to coerce or 
to grant a mandate for coercion. Tho Porte, which in both cases was 
requested to intervene in Egypt as in Bulgaria, refuses to intervene 
save in its own fashion, and on tho Nile, as on the Danube, the work 
has been undertaken by tho only Power that was in earnest about its 
accomplishment. England to-day plays the part of Russia in 1877, 
and undertakes singlc-iianded tho task of executing tho will of 
Europe. At every stage in the development of tho crisis England 
has profited diplomatically by the agitation so often reviled as un¬ 
patriotic and detrimental to the Empire by the shortsighted 
Imperialists of 187G. Nor is the parallel even yet complete. Sir 
Garnet Wolscley and Sir Evelyn Wood, it is safe to predict, will 
achieve the same success as General Gourko and General MclikofiP. 
The English forces will overrun Egypt and draw up terms of peace 
in its capital. Then, as in 1878, the arrangement dictated at the 
sword’s point by the conqueror will be subjected to the same fate at 
some future Congress that the Treaty of San Stefano was subjected 
at the Treaty of Berlin. 

It is almost like ancient history to recall the events of the last 
few weeks. Yet their importance justifies at least a passing reference. 
The House of Commons, after prolonged debate, passed the vote of 
credit for £2,300,000—to be raised by an extra three halfpence on 
the Income Tax, and devoted to operations in Egypt—by a majority 
of 275 to 19. It w'tts decided to dispatch a force of all arms to 
Egypt from this country, and to supplement it by a small force of 
6,000 troops from India, Including non-combatants, England was 
to send 22,000 men, at an estimated cost of £2,300,000, while India 
was to send 8,000, including camp-followers, at a cost of £1,400,000. 
This latter sum it was proposed should be borne by the Indian ex¬ 
chequer, a proposal with which, there is reason to believe. Ministers 
will sec cause not to persevere. Both estimates arc provisional, 
and the underestimate is palpably absurd. If Arabi is disposed 
of for less.than ten millions, wc may count ourselves very fortunate. 
France at first proposed to co-operate with us to a certain limited 
extent. A vote of credit for seven million francs was asked and 
agreed to. M. do Frcycinet, waxing bolder, asked for a second vote 
of forty millions, but speedily cut it down to nine and a half millions, 
to be devoted to the military protection of tho Suez Canal. The 
Chamber objected even to this limited co-operation, and M. do 
Freycinet was thrown out of ofilce by the rejection of his vote of 
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credit by a majority of 410 to 75. France, having thus peremptorily 
effaced herself, England was left to go on alone. 

The Conference continued to sit for some time, framing mandates 
for Turkish intervention and devising schemes which do not look 
very badly on paper for the international protection of the Suez 
Canal. When the Sultan found that England was intervening in 
earnest, ho was as hot for the do.spatch of Ottoman troops to Egypt 
as ho had previously been opposed to interference. But his ardour 
suddenly cooled when he was informed that England would only 
permit of his co-operation on terms that would practically reduce 
the army de.spatc]ied to vindicate the sovereign authority of the 
Sultan in the Turkish pashalik of the Nile to the position of a 
subordinate contingent of the British forces. The Sultan was told 
in the plainest terms, that unless ho proclaimed Arabi a rebel, and 
promised to place his troops under British surveillance, not to say 
control, any attempt to land a Turkish soldier on Egyptian soil 
would be prevented, if need bo by force. For a time the situation 
appeared to bo critical. If the Sultan persisted in despatching 
troops without accepting the English terms, it seemed by no means 
improbable tliat JN^avarino would bo repeated on the opposite coast of 
the Mediterranean. Fortunately he wavered, temporized, and de¬ 
spatched a small force to Suda Bay, pending the conclusion of the 
military convention with England. Tip to the 23rd August that 
convention had not been signed. 

Meanwhile the English expedition had been got together with 
speed. Sir Garnet WoLselcy, with a brilliant statf of the ablest and 
most experienced officers in th(i Service, landed at Alexandria 
(August 15th). For nearly a month Arabi had been strengthening 
his position at Kafr-Dowr and throwing up earthworks at Aboukir. 
To all appearance he was undisputed master of all Egypt outside the 
range of the British guns. Wo liad a garrison at Alexandria and a 
small force at Suez. The Khedive, being under our protection at 
Eamleh had issued proclamations constituting us his mandataries for 
the restoration of order, and sanctioning whatever measures we thought 
fit to adopt by land or by sea for the attainment of that object. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had not been in Alexandria two days before it was 
announced that an attack was to be made on the Aboukir forts. On 
the 19th the First Division was taken on bo^rd the troopships, and 
on the next day a magnificent flotilla of twenty-six ironclads and 
troopships steamed eastward from Alexandria with scaled orders, to 
be opened ofl* Aboukir. London waited impatiently for telegrams 
Announcing the beginning of the bombardment. Monday morning 
came, and with it a great surprise. The Aboukir forts were left 
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untouched. The sealed orders when opened directed the fleet to 
Port Said. As soon as it arrived there the Suez Canal was oocupied 
from end to end. The garrison in Port Said laid down their arms ; 
the troops were shelled out of Ncfiche, the railway junction near 
Ismailia, and a small force was driven out of its entrenchments a<. 
Chalouf, near Suez. On Monday, when the troopships steamed up to 
Ismailia, from whence an advance is to bo made to Cairo, the whole 
of the Canal was in our hands. The British campaign in Egypt had 
begun. 

The occupation of the Canal was acquiesced in without a protest 
by all Europe. M. de ‘Lesseps alone complained, but when the 
French Consul at Ismailia applied to Paris for instructions, he was 
told to “leave the English to themselves, and make no protest.” 
There was a somewhat shrewish outburst of invective in some of the 
French papers, but the more serious organs of public opinion, such 
as the Temps and the Bebats, defended our action. Trafiic was fortu¬ 
nately only interrupted for a day, but even if tho Canal had been 
blocked for some time, it is doubtful whether the French Govern¬ 
ment would have made any protest. Tho Suez Canal Company 
propose to prosecute the English Government in a French court, as 
shareholders in the concern, for interfering with the property of the 
Society without the sanction of their fellow-shareholders. But the 
action, if over it comes olf, will only .shod another and unexpected 
light upon the first great folly of Lord Bcaconsfield’s Ministry. 
Our ownership of tho shares has not in any way increased our 
hold upon tho Canal, and it would bo an odd kind of Nemesis if the 
exercise of our rights us a great Power wore to involve us in diffi¬ 
culties as shareholders from which, if wo had never invested in Canal 
Stock, we should have been entirely free. The hVench Cabinet, 
which owed its origin to the decisive rejection of the proposed Vote 
of Credit to enable France to undertake the military protection of 
the Canal, could not in the nature of things raise any objection to 
the seizure of tho Canal ^y the Engli.sh Expedition. It was brought 
into being to pursue a policy of passivity, if not of cfTacemcnt, and it 
is faithful to its role. How long the present fit of inaction will continue 
remains problematical, but all probabilities are against its permanence. 
At its birth the Duclcsrc Cabinet was nicknamed the “ Ministry of 

V 

tho Recess.'” It is bitterly assailed by M. Clemcnceau, the most 
powerful personality in Franco after M. Gambetta; but it may succeed 
in securing a longer lease of life than is expected by diligently 
conforming to the will of the Chamber. It is the Chamber 
that is the real Government of France. The Deputies arc the 
Ministers; Ministers are only clerks, who keep their portfolios only 
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80 long 08 they can interpret correctly the wishes of the Assembly, 
which insists on keeping in its own hands absolute control of all the 
affairs of State. The Republic appears to be discredited by the 
endless divisions, the instability of purpose, and the absence of 
sound political instinct on the part of the Republicans. The Impo- 
rialists and the Royalists feel their hopes revive as the Republic 
falls into disrepute. 

Augmt V)th, 1882. 
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themsehes'* —^Hobbes’s ** common power to keep tbem in awe.” And 
for the moment we think Burke is ready to fell down and worship 
the Leviathan if Leviathan will put a sword in his hand to smite 
the Jacobins with. 

Yet it is the same Burke who speaks in both places, and really 
with the same voice. His anger against Protestant oppression in 
Ireland and Jacobin violence in France comes from one and the 
same root. His constant purpose, whether in the affairs of Ireland, 
of England, or of France, is to appeal to experience against dog¬ 
matism. He will have for the guide of politics neither the bare 
letter of positive institations nor bare deduction from universal pro¬ 
positions, but a rule of equity and utility founded on and preserving 
the rights and liberties which exist. He will treat politics as an 
experimental science, not a scheme of d priori demonstration. Once 
he was challenged with substantial defection from his own principles. 
His Reflections on the French Revolution were said to be repugnant to 
his former public life. The result was the Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs^ in which, by dint of criticising the Jacobin theory of 
society, Burke is brought nearer than in any other of bis works to an 
explicit statement of his own. 

We arc bidden, he says, in the name of the supreme authority of 
the people to recognise as a matter, not of extraordinary necessity, 
b\it of common right, an unlimited power of changing the founda¬ 
tions of government. What are the people ? “A number of vague, 
loose individuals ”—the imaginary parties to the social contract—are 
not a people, neither can they make themselves one offhand by 
convention. A “ multitude told by heads ” is no more a people after 
it has been told than before. The corporate unity of a people is 
artificial indeed; but art is long, and for that very reason a nation 
is easier unmade than made. And how is the supremo authority of 
the people exorcised ? By the will of a majority. But what power 
has the majority to bind the rest ? Again an artificial power, nay, a 
most artificial power. First there is a fiction to make one corporate 
person of many men ; then another fiction, “ one of the most violent 
fictions of positive law,” to enable a majority to act as this one 
person. And on these artificial and j udicial conceptions, confusing, 
as Burke says, judicial with civil principles, the French revolutionary 
speculators would rest the authority of positive law itself. Whether 
a majority shall have power to decide, in what cases, and what 
majority, is an affair of convention. These people have no right, on 
their own principles, to exercise any of the authorities of a State. If 
“prescription and long possession form no title to property,” what 
better claim have they than a horde of brigands or squatters to the 
territory called France ? Civil society will not come by co\inting 
of heads ; it is a social organism and a social discipline. And if it 
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is artificial in its perfection, yet it is more truly a state of nature 
“ than a savage and incoherent mode of life,” or rather it is this 
because it is artificial, for “art is man’s nature.” Such is the 
substance of Burke’s comment on the fundamental axiom of Aristotle. 
Man is born to he a citizen in that he comes into an existing social 
order, and is attached to it by duties of others to himself and himself 
to others, which are not, and cannot be, of his own making. He 
docs not come into the world as an unrelated unit and acquire by 
some convention a fantastic title to some hundred-thousandth 
undivided part of the indivisible sovereignty of the people. 

Never was there a more complete tearing to pieces and trampling 
underfoot of political sophistries. The Contrat Social is reduced in 
Burke’s powerful hands to what ho had elsewhere called it—“ chaff 
and rags and paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man.” 
It seems hardly possible that such a critic should fall into sophistries 
himself; but he thought little of being guarded, and more than once 
he stumbles, llcgarding political science as above all things 
experimental and practical he took up, as he tells us himself, what¬ 
ever point he thought most in need of defence, and urged his case 
without qualification of the matter, and Avithout thinking much of 
other sides. Thus we find in him forms of statement and objection 
which in a lesser man wo should call obtuse. Believing, as he justly 
did, in the respect due to the continuity of the j)rcsent with the past, 
and to associations which cannot be replaced, he looked on the 
analysis of the ultimate forces of society as a kind of sacrilege. He 
could see no practical security for the British Constitution if the 
French principles of 1789 were to bo held tolerable even in specula¬ 
tion. The security of sympathisers with the revolution—those who 
profess to be peaceable ones—“ amounts in reality to nothing more 
than this, that the difference between their republican system and 
the British limited monarchy is not worth a civil war.” And this 
is called by Burke “ the poorest defensive principle that ever was 
infused into the mind of man against the attempts of those who will 
enterprise.” As if in the last resort any frame of society whatever had 
any other defensive principle, or as if any stronger were conceivable. 
Hobbes could find no firmer ground to set under the feet of the 
Leviathan. The vast majority of men adhere to their established 
institutions, not because they admire them, not even becapse of any 
positive prejudice in their favour, but because they dread the 
unknown. They cling to any tolerable certainty for certainty and 
custom’s sake, and when they break loose from their accustomed 
order it is a vehement presumption that their present state is not 
only imperfect but intolerable. When it comes to that point no 
prescriptive majesty of the ancient order will help it, not though the 
voice of a Burke were there to defend it. In 1832 a large part of 
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the English people wore of opinion that the difference between an 
unroformed and a reformed Parliament was worth a civil war; and 
>it was the knowledge of their opinion and of their readiness in 
extremity to act on it that then narrowly saved the State. Burke 
failed to see this in the case of the French Revolution, and therefore 
was violent and one-sided. Shallow or false he could not be; 
stripped of their rhetorical exaggerations, or often oven with them, 
his charges were mostly true, and his foresight of the course of 
events was. marvellously fulfilled. In and even later, many 

good people, both in Paris and London, were dreaming of a happy 
and peaceful change from the old French monarchy to some now 
version of the British Constitution. Burke warned them from the 
first that at all events they would not see that, and he was terribly 
in the I’ight. 

After Burke it was impossible for any one in England to sot up 
the Social Contract again, either in Rousseau’s or in Locke’s form, 
for any effectual purpose. There is another distinct contribution 
both to political science and to exactness of reasoning in practical 
politics, which T think we may ascribe to him: the separation of 
expediency from legality. It might be difficult to show in his 
writings any full and formal enunciation of this; but it is the whole 
burden of his great si)ecches and letters on the American War. 
Englishmen were declaiming on the right of the British Parliament 
to tax the colonists. Burke told them the abstract right might be 
what it would, but they were fighting against justice, convenience, 
and human nature, and for the sake of their abstract right were 
making a breach in the dominions of the British Crown. The event 
signally and unhappily showed his wisdom. 

Burke, however, was too great for his generation. lie restored 
history to its place in politics, but, like some of the greatest thinkers 
in pure philosophy, he left no disciples. The formal development of 
political science in the iireseut century is not traced through him, 
but was taken up in Etigland from a wholly different side, and on 
the Continent by .in independent impulse, though in a spirit, and 
sometimes even in a form, Avhich have more affinities with Burke 
than with any other Englishman. 


F. Pollock. 
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Nobody would think of claiming for Herder a place among the great 
European writers. Neither in poetry nor in prose has he left a finished 
production of commanding literary quality. His chief poem, the 
Ckl, is indeed said to be read by dcr Gebihiete; but if so, it is not 
read as Lessing’s Nathan der Weisc is read. And among his 
voluminous prose writings there is none which approaches Lessing’s 
Laokoon in that perennial charm which belongs to the skilful 
development of ideas and to a noble style. Yet, strange to say, 
there is hardly a German author—Kant and Goethe being, of course, 
left out of account—who has been more written about of late. 
What with reprints of works, volumes of correspondence, and a host 
of biographical sketches and critical studies, the student now finds 
that there is quite a “ Herder literature” to be inspected. 

This lively interest in Herder is due in part to the fact of his 
peculiar position in the history of German letters. The comparative 
smallness of this literature has one advantage, that it allows of the 
most detailed research into the events of its history. And one cannot 
wonder that among these events one of the most interesting and 
momentous should seem to be the work of a writer who took an 
equal part with Lessing in preparing the soil of German literature 
for its richest yield, who powerfully influenced both by his personal 
intercourse, and by his writings, the development of Germany’s 
greatest poet, and whoso ideas, generously scattered, have since borne 
fruit in all the leading developments of German thought. 

Yet the significance of Herder’s work in the history of the national 
literature, great as it undoubtedly is, does not, I think, fully explain 
the amount of pious thought which has been bestowed on it. There 
are some authors, below the rank of the greatest, whose utterances, 
though having little objective value as enduring literature, interest 
us profoundly as the revelation of a remarkable individuality. 
This is emphatically true of Herder, In the heap of ill-fashioned 
work that he has left we see recorded the upward strivings of an 
eager spirit into the empyrean of truth, the swift movements of a 
finely-gifted mind scattering brilliant sparks of thought into all the 
dark paths of human inquiry. These volumes of hasty pen-work 
are seen to bo the outcome of a wide-ranging and energetic 
intellectual life. To the Gorman, Herder is dear as a striking 
concrete embodiment of the national love of the things of the mind. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was born in Mohrungen, a small 
town in East Prussia, in the year 1744. His father held the humble 
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rank of elementary schoolmaster and sexton. Both in the home and 
in the school the sensitively organized hoy, whose mind was full of 
strange unnamed longings, felt himself repressed. For want of 
sympathetic companionship he took to lonely musings by tho waters 
and in the woods of the district. Ho tells us that the hours of his 
early life most indelibly stamped on his memory were those which he 
passed in solitary rambles, finding expression for his pent-up emotions 
in the poems of Klopstock or Kleist, and stopping now and again to 
cut, amid tears, the names of his favourites on the bark of the trees. 

When about eighteen, Herder managed with the help of friends 
to enter on a course of theology at Kbnigsberg, with the view of 
bocoming a clergyman. He had at first thought of medicine as a 
profession, and the transition from tho one to tho other illustrates 
that diversity of impulse which always remained a characteristic of 
tho man. In order to support himself while pursuing his theological 
studies he taught in a grammar school of the city. And here we 
see another direction of Herder’s activity. He remained the 
clergyman and the pedagogue to the end of his life, though he was 
so much more than these. 

At Kbnigsberg he soon began to do more than study Christian 
dogma, and drill the lads of tho Collegium Frcdcricanum in ancient 
and modern languages. At the university ho came under the 
influence of Immanuel Kant, who was then only a Privat Docent, 
and was as much interested in problems of astronomy and history 
as in metaphysics. Herder conceived so ardent an admiration for 
Kant, that on one occasion, after an eloquent lecture of tho teacher 
on Time and Eternity, he turned the oration into verse. Kant 
impressed him not only by the range of his knowledge, and the 
boldness of his inquiries, but by his freedom from all pedantry. In 
contrast to the typical professor, Kant was “ altogether a cultivated 
philosopher, a philosopher of humanity, and in this human philo¬ 
sophy a Shaftesbury of Germany.” Kant developed the naturalistic 
and scientific turn in Herder’s mind, and fostered a special interest 
in history, and questions of origin. It was ho, too, no doubt, who 
sent him to read Hume, Montesquieu, llousseau, Buffon, and others. 
Yet Herder’s intuitive and imaginative mind, impatient of close argu¬ 
ment, had but little in common with the severely logical intellect of 
Kant, and the influence of the latter, never of tho most penetrating 
sort, soon ceased to be appreciable. 

Otherwise was it with another master to whose feet Herder was 
now drawn, llamann, the Wizard of the Korth, is morally and 
intellectually a queer figure in tho dimly lit places of German 
literature. He was at once a weak victim of sensual impulses and 
a religious mystic ; altogether an unstable, discordant, and unhealthy 
nature. His writings are vague, rhapsodical, and devoid of literary 
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form. Yet there are gleams of light in his misty oracular utterances. 
His extravagant laudation of nature and spontaneous genius as 
opposed to artifice and conscious calculation, express a healthy 
discontent with the lifeless and mechanical character of contemporary 
literature. Herder eagerly attached himself to Hamann as his 
mentor. Through this attachment he came more completely under 
the influence of Rousseau, from whom Hamann had drawn in his 
own fashion as w'ell as Kant. 

In 1764, still a youth in years, he completed his Lehrjahre and 
began active life in Riga, where there was opened up to him the 
double career of preacher and schoolmaster. With plenty of 
ambition in these directions ho carried from the Prussian university 
town a fixed bent to the literary life. Under the stimulus of 
Hamann he had already begun to embark in print with a small cargo 
of lyrical verse, and this enterprise was the precursor of greater 
things. 

Riga at that time docs not seem to have been such a bad place to 
begin life in. It w'as getting over the miseries of the war by which 
it was snatched from the hand of Sweden and attached to Russia. 
It was growing proud of its new nationality, and progressing in 
material prosperity and in the refinements of life. The young 
Prussian, who had not known the feeling of patriotism as long as he 
was under the rule of the great Frederick, grew an enthusiastic 
patriot in his adopted state. His life at Riga was on the whole 
bright and cheerful. He had a well-to-do and fairly cultivated 
society, and an adequate sphere for work, for which he had an almost 
insatiable appetite. He was popular both in the pulpit and in the 
class-room; and though, of course, he was not permitted by the 
authorities above him, the School Rector and the rest, to have it all 
his own way with his new and somewhat alarming ideas of reform, 
ho appears to have enjoyed us much liberty as u reasonable person 
would have hoped for. Nevertheless, within five years, Herder 
grew so discontented with Riga that he suddenly threw up his 
position. In order to understand this we must look at the other 
direction of his activity in his literary enterprises. 

Three years after his settlement in Riga, Herder took the German 
public by storm by the publication of his Fragments on Recent 
German Literature {Fraymcnlc uher die leue deutsche Literatnr). 
He here appeared as the bold reformer of literature, and the message 
which he uttered was recognised by the best judges as that of one 
who had a right to be heard. 

In order to understand the aims of Herder and the eficct which he 
produced, we must have a clear idea of the condition of German 
literature at the time. It was the period of the Illumination 
{Avfkldrung) in which criticism was pervaded by a dry and formal 
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intellectualism. In matters of poetry, art, as in those of religion, 
reason was all, feeling nothing: everything had to be perfectly 
definite and intelligible to be the cold understanding. The past was 
contemptuously ignored as the long night which had preceded the age 
of enlightenment. It was a feeble and essentially unenlightened 
reproduction of the French rationalism of the century. And its 
natural result was a pedantry at once pitiful and amusing in its 
poverty and self-complacency. 

Lessing had aimed a heavy blow at the sterile pedantry of his 
age in his Literatnrhricfe and elsewhere. He had done his best to 
free his nation’s litefaturo from what ho thought the pernicious 
yoke of French theory and example. But Lessing shared in the 
spirit of rationalism of his period, and he looked for a remedy in a 
return to the canoncial teachings of Aristotle. Lessing’s proposed 
reform was essentially legislative, a substitution of sound for unsound 
rules. 

In the Frarjmente, Herder followed up the attack of Lessing on, 
the flimsy and lifeless performances of recent writers. In the intro¬ 
duction he paints the existing condition of Gorman literature in no 
flattering colours. “ Wo are working in Germany just as in that 
confusion of Babel—sects in taste, jiartics in poetry, schools in philo¬ 
sophy struggle one witli the other.” But he did much more than 
this or he would not have produced the profound imj)rossion which 
he did. The burden of his message ran somewhat after this fashion. 
“ Turn away, not from one set of rules to another, but from rules 
altogether to poetry itself in its most healthy and vigorous form, that 
nature-poetry which is older than art in the history of every people. 
Steep your minds in this spontaneous primitive verse, and in order 
to feel its true essence try to seize the characteristic hue of the 
language in which it is embodied; for poetry is nothing but the 
mother tongue of a people, and the genius of a nation’s language is 
the genius of its literature. And before all thing.s, as Germans cease 
from your mechanical imitations of foreign poetry, and set to work 
to understand the genius of your language, purifying it of excessive 
classical influence, and developing its peculiar powers as they reveal 
themselves in the national Volkslicd” 

Here was the Rousseau doctrine, a return to the simplicity of 
nature, transplanted into the region of esthetics and literary criticism. 
And looked at from our present point of view, it has the exaggerated 
look of Rousseauism as a whole. The idea of a poet moulded by all 
the traditions of culture deliberately setting to work to make himself 
spontaneous and indigenous after the manner of the primitive bard 
seems to argue the w^ant of a sense of humour in its propounder. 
Nevertheless, Herder’s teaching held a kernel of vital truth, and 
therefore turned out to be of lasting consequence. It was a decided 
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step forward from tlie point of view of last century’s rationalism. It 
was an eloquent plea for the rights of feeling as against those of 
intellect in matters of poetry, in a style quite above the reach of his 
teacher Hamann. It vindicated the importance of the primal and 
universal feelings as constituting the very life-blood of poetry, both 
oarly and late, rude and highly wrought. It inculcated the habit of 
looking at literature imaginatively from within, that is to say, by a 
reference to the motives and the historical conditions out of which 
it grew. It was an infusion into criticism of the modern spirit of 
large historical appreciation. 

Two years later he followed up his first message by the publication 
of the Kritische Wdlder. Here he developed more fully his views 
on literature and art, proceeding in his characteristic fashion of 
combining vivid historical imagination with philosophic reflection. 
Now it is Winckelmann’s theory of history which supplies him with 
a text, now Lessing’s conception of poetry as put forth in the Laokoon. 
A striking feature in these msthetic studies is the leaning to the 
English way of philosophizing. Herder reduced the complex effects 
of art to thoir simple elements in sense impressions. In doing so 
he was really impelled by the same motive that urged him to pry 
into the obscure historical beginnings of poetry and art; the desire 
to trace back the complex products of development to thoir earliest 
gems. 

In emphasizing the worth of the simple and primitive in art, 
ho was naturally led, both by temperament and by knowledge, to 
take his illustrations from Biblical litcratui'e. In treating of the 
poetry and religion of the ancient Hebrews, both in the Fragmente 
and the Wdlder, he proceeds just as though ho were handling any 
other early writings. Thus ho .speaks, quite as a matter of course, 
about the angels and cherubim of the “Hebrew mythology,” and 
treats the first chapter of Genesis as an Hymn of Creation. We know 
moreover from his letters to Mendelssohn that his boldness in 
speculation had reached the point of perfect scepticism with respect 
to the doctrine of immortality. Such a man could hardly help 
feeling, to use his own words, “ contrarieties between himself and his 
office.” 

He was soon made to realise the incompatibility between his 
historical investigations and his clerical pot.ition. He had published 
his works anonymously. In the heat of a controversy called forth 
by an attack of Klotz, a Journalist of Halle, the thin veil of incognito 
was torn from him. Embittered by the discovery which ho at once 
knew must injure his position in Biga, he was weak enough to dis¬ 
own his publications. All his friends, including the not over 
righteous mentor Hamann, were vexed at this exhibition of moral 
timidity. Herder had only made matters worse by his want of 
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truthfulness, and ho suddenly determined to leave Riga. He put it 
to his congregation in his farewell sermon that he was bent on know¬ 
ing God’s world on more sides, but the truth was, as Haym clearly 
shows, otherwise. His highest spiritual interests dragged down 
into the dust of a literary squabble, “ there remained for him only 
one way of escaping from the gaze of the public and from himself 
that of making himself invisible, of keeping silence as an author, 
and of leaving the scone of his past labour^'.” ^ 

In the spring of 1769, then. Herder loft Riga, taking ship to 
France. Even on boaid the vessel his restless intellect was hard at 
work. He kept a very curious diary of his voyage from which wo 
see that he was indulging in a number of “ sea dreams,” among 
others a bold conception of a pedagogic and legislative reform of 
Livonia, and of the whole Russian Empire. The attempts of Peter 
the Groat and Catherine to reform the Constitution seem to have 
suggested to him that this unformed eastern State offered an excel¬ 
lent opportunity of experimenting with his now ideas of national 
culture. The reading of Montesquieu had a good deal to do with 
these ambitious schemes. It may be as well that they found no 
opportunity of being put into practice. Tho ambitious framer of big 
ideal Constitutions did not know that in quitting Riga he was seeing 
tho last of Empires, and was henceforth to throw in his lot with 
small German princedoms and duchies. 

We may pass over his short sojourn in Paris, in tho frivolous 
atmosphere of which he was by no moans comfortable, and follow 
him into the south of Germany with his new pupil, the son of the Prince 
Bishop Liibeck. Here there occurred two events of lasting impor¬ 
tance in his history, the meeting with Caroline Flachsland, and the 
meeting with Goethe. 

Herder’s preaching appears to have had a singular attraction for 
women. The absence of dogma, tho broad genial humanity, and tho 
vivid and poetic mode of presentment, may well have made him a 
favourite with the other sex. However this be, people used to say 
that he would be sure “ to preach a girl over ” {ein Mddchen 
erjirediyen). In Darmstadt the predicted conquest was made. Caro¬ 
line, the slight fair maiden with her narrow forehead and her open 
blue eyesj her brightness, her love of talk and of music, laid herself 
out to entertain the somewhat gloomy traveller, and seemed to be 
just tho companion that he needed. Yet strange to say. Herder, 
though enjoying her society and fearing to tear himself from it, 
showed a dangerous tardiness in securing so estimable a possession. 
To speak plainly, he had to bo told his duty at last as a man of 
honour. And after they were 6ngage<l he went to work in an odd 
manner to deepen the attachment. The pedagogue was so strong in 
(1) Herder nueh mnem Leben und uintn WerJien, i. 307. 
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liim that he conceived the ehief function of a lover to be the direction 
of his mistress’s reading. Caroline, naturally enough, did not like 
this didactic tone. Then there were stupid friends who interfered 
and tried to set Caroline against Herder. Altogether the course of 
their true love was by no means smooth. Yet it was destined to lead 
up to a happy marriage. 

Goethe came across Herder’s path in Strassburg, where the former 
was studying law, and the latter detained by a surgical operation. 
Goethe was one-and-twenty at the time, and of course unknown. 
Herder seems to have taken a condescending .interest in the youth. 
He finds him, he says, in a letter of the time a good creature, thougli 
somewhat easy and sparrow-like. Still he hopes he has given him 
good impressions which may one day be effective. Goethe on his 
side became an ardent admirer. Although in the interesting narra¬ 
tive of the young companionship given in the Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
he talks as though he had attached himself to Herder not out of 
liking, but out of cold calculation, the correspondence of the time 
tells a difierent tale. “ There passes (he says in one letter) no day 
in which I do not converse with you, and I often think, if it were 
only possible to live with him. It will be ! It will be! ” 

It is easy to ridicule the notion of the tranquil young Jupiter 
being profoundly impressed with the personality of the stormy 
agitator in the domain of letters. Yet such is the fact. Goethe 
was by no means well read in poetic literature, being at the time but 
imperfectly acquainted even with the contemporaiy productions of 
his own country. And Herder with his passion for Homer, Ossian, 
(in whom he firmly believed), Shakespeare, and the rest, brought him 
a new world. Not only so, Herder’s appeal away from rule to spon¬ 
taneous inspiration exactly chimed in with the impulses of the 
moment, and was one of the forces which drew him into that Sturm 
und Drang current with which his name will always be associated. 
More than this. Herder stimulated his mind to ponder on problems 
of history and philosophy. It was Herder who brought him imder 
the spell of Spinoza’s placid Pantheism. In Goethe Herder, at that 
time, found just the right subject for his peculiar didactic influence, 
a mind eager for new ideas, delighted with large views, and in¬ 
terested in all directions of human thought. 

During these months of roving Herder’s pen was not idle. The 
most ambitious production of the time is the prize essay. On the 
Origin of Language {Uelcr den Ursprung der Sprache). In this 
Herder contends both against the supernatural theory that language 
was taught man by the Creator and the artificial theory that men 
instituted speech by a voluntary convention. In place of these ho 
puts forth the more scientific idea that language is the natural 
product of certain characteristic impulses of the human mind. In 
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this theory, which shows the do^ble drift of Herder’s thought under 
the influence of German and English philosophy, one may discorer 
the germ of the later imitative and interjectional theories. The 
essay holds an important place in the history of the modern science 
of language. 

In the midst of these somewhat abstruse speculations ho found 
time to carry on his work of literary discovery and criticism. Among 
many essays on modern poets there is ov.) on Shakspeare, which is 
worthy of special record as a clear advance on Lessing’s interpreta¬ 
tion, and a happy attempt to bring out the essentially modern spirit 
of the English dramatist. Herder’s studies on Shakespeare added 
much to those of Gerstenberg and Lessing, and helped to form that 
thoroughly sound appreciation of his genius of which every educated 
German is now able to boast. 

In the year 1771, just two years after his departure from Riga, 
Herder settled down in the lonely little residence city of Biickeburg 
as chaplain to the court of Lippe-Schaumburg. There is a certain simi¬ 
larity between his experience here and that of Lessing when exiled 
from his literary circle as librarian at Wolfenbiittel. The Count 
William of Lipjje w'as a smart soldier and man of the world, a severe 
logical thinker, clear, practical, and resolute in aU things. One 
can imagine how ill at ease Herder, the man of feeling {Oefithh- 
nmiHch), the vague, impractical enthusiast, must have found himself 
with such a patron. His great consolation, next to his Caroline’s 
sympathy, on which he made pretty heavy demands, was the friend¬ 
ship of the countess. Here, again, Herder had the good fortune to 
win the admiration and affectionate interest of a woman. The 
history of their relation, which was one of mutual sympathy and aid 
in loneliness and trouble, is an altogether delightful episode in 
Herder’s life. His feeling for her, expressed in his letters to Caro¬ 
line and other friends, half a delicate chivalry, half a religious 
devotion, is one of the worthiest traits of his character. 

In 1773 he went to Darmstadt to bring back Caroline as his wife. 
Henceforth the interment at Biickeburg was less gloomy. The new 
companionship brought a degree of cheerfulness, if not gaiety, into 
Herder’s home. He threw himself into work with more ardour than 
ever. It was his habit, so his wife tells us, to rise at four or five 
in the morning, in order to relieve his bruin of the ferment of ideas 
that was agitating it. Ho wrote with prodigious rapidity. Although 
far from robust, he thoroughly enjoyed brain-work, and, according 
to his wife’s testimony, was never injured or even pain-fully fatigued 
by it. One can hardly help regretting this preternatural alacrity 
and this immunity from useful natural sanctions in view of the mass 
of ill-digested matter which he committed to paper. 

The publications of the Biickeburg period illustrate the wide 
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range of Herder’s intellectual industry. Theology, Hebrew archaj- 
ology, the theory of art, the Spinoza philosophy, these are some of 
the subjects with which he busied himself. But though the period 
w'as marked by quantity of production, it was not distinguished by 
quality. His external circumstances seem to have put him out of 
tune. His mind showed a leaning to narrow orthodoxy, and even 
bigotry. He surprised his friends by entering into intimate rela¬ 
tions with the pietist circle of which Lavater was a chief light. His 
intellectual workmanship, never very elaborate, now became abso¬ 
lutely slovenly under the perverting influence of his new mood. In 
\mAeUest6 Urkunde ho ventured to put forth views of ancient history 
Avhich betrayed the most defective scholarship, and as a consequence 
he came into unpleasant collision with learned experts like Michaelis 
of Gottingen, In short, as Haym observes, the prominent charac¬ 
teristic of his Biickeburg waitings is “the pathos of excited religious 
feeling.” It must have been a relief to him to escape from the heat 
of these contentions to the fresh meads of primitive poetry, and 
occupy himself with translations of Percy’s lieJiques. 

It is not to be wondered at that amid these discordant surround¬ 
ings Herder wearied of his Biickeburg nest and longed to take wing 
to Gottingen. Here staunch friends did their best to secure for 
him a theological chair. But he was not the person to slip unob¬ 
served into such an appointment. His writings were too well known, 
and these rendered it difficult for his friends to make out a good case 
either for his exact scholarship, or, what was far more important, his 
orthodoxy, of which his British Majesty had to be assured. There 
seems little doubt that Herder was tempted to cater for the support 
of the orthodox in view of this appointment in publishing his Pro- 
vinzialhldtter an Prediget'. Hot only so, it must be admitted that 
in his negotiations with the Gottingen authorities he betrayed a 
pitiful want of manliness and dignity. 

Happily for Herder deliverance from his Biickeburg troubles 
reached him from another quarter, making an end of these unw'orthy 
parleyings with Gottingen bigotry. Goethe’s longing to have 
Herder near him Avas more than a passing whim. lie had often 
thought of getting him out of the miserable Biickeburg hole. In 
December, 1775, there came a letter from him which ran thus:— 
" Dear brother,—The duke is in w'ant of a General Superintendent. If 
you should alter your Gottingen plans there would bo something 
for you to do here.” There was a good deal of opposition on the 
part of the orthodox clergy, but Goethe assured Herder that Karl 
August, “ who won’t have any clerical bickerings about orthodoxy 
and the devil,” would make everything smooth. “ You will find,” 
he added, “many people here who are eagerly expecting you. 
You need only be as you arc, that is policy here now.” Herder was 
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touched and delighted by the cordiality of tho offer, which he at 
once accepted. 

He arrived in Weimar in October, 1776. The ducal capital which 
was to be his home for the rest of his life was wholly unlike either 
Riga or Buckeburg. Karl August, seconded by Goethe, was attract¬ 
ing literary men to tho place, and making it a centre of culture. In 
Weimar Herder found those who thoroughly appreciated the aim of 
his writings. The companionship of men like Goethe and Wieland 
was refreshing after the isolation of Buckeburg. And in addition to 
this ho received not only the cordial interest of the young archduke, 
but the friendship of distinguished women like tho Dowager Duchess 
and Frau von Stein. 

In his official circumstances, too, Herder found much that was 
agreeable. For tho first time ho had something like a chance of 
putting into practice his ideas of church management and school 
discipline. He had obstacles, of course, in tho cold and suspicious 
attitude of tho clergy, and in the dislike of the average official to 
sweeping innovations. Yet Karl August overruled objections, and 
on tho whole showed himself liberal in furthering Herder’s views. 
How much Church matters needed reforming may bo .seen in the 
fact that it had grown into a practice among tlioso who were rich 
enough to buy themselves off from the censure of the Church by 
moans of “dispensations.” And as to the schools, wo are told by 
Herder’s wife that before this time the Weimar boys and girls had 
often been instructed, not by trained teachers, but by discharged 
soldiers and servants. Such a condition of things Avould seem to 
have been exactly fitted to excite Herder’s passion for reform, and 
there is every reason to suppose that he threw himself enthusi¬ 
astically into his new duties. 

The improvement of mental tone in these first yours of his 
Weimar life is shown in his literary productions. In one year 
(1778) he published three considerable works, which well illustrate 
the range of his intellectual activity. In tho best known of these. 
Voices of the Veopk (Stimmen dev Volher), he made known to Ger¬ 
many something of the wealth of the world’s primitive poetry. Here 
are to be found translations of songs of Greenlander and Lapp, 
Indian and Peruvian, Spaniard and Scot. And these versions suc¬ 
ceed in a remarkable degree in conveying to the ear of the reader 
the characteristic notes of the originals. Hero Herder had an 
opportunity of showing his fine feeling for tho various national 
shades of primitive sentiment. 

The second of the works referred to is a philosophic study— 
On Knowing and Feeling (Vom Erkennen mid Empfinden). In this 
essay Herder works on the basis of Spinoza, whose writings ho had 
been diligently studying, contending for the organic unity of 
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thought and emotion, and indicating a view of the human mind as 
one living whole sharply opposed to the analytic treatment of Kant. 
More important than this was an essay in aesthetics entitled Plmtik. 
In this he brought together ideas on art and poetry which had long 
lain scattered in his mind, llis theory takes its start in the doctrines 
of Winckclraann and Lessing. Herder with his lively sense of the 
endless diversity of human nature and its expressions was naturally 
opposed to the extreme worship of classic art, in which both these 
writers joined. But seeing that there was little to be said against this 
worship so lar as sculpture was concerned, hp was led to distinguish 
between sculpture and painting which Lessing had confused under 
the term Malerei. This he did by a reference to the sensuous 
impression at the basis of each art: what painting is for the 
eye sculpture is for the organ of touch. Herder did much in 
this treatise to awaken a feeling for Gothic art, and more 
especially German XJaiwting. According to Hettnor he stood at 
that time almost alone in avowing his admiration for Albrecht 
Diircr. 

In 1782 he published another of his freshest and most instructive 
works, On the Spirit of the Hebrew Lungnatje (Fom Geint iter hebraisclien 
Sprache). In this essay, which, like ail his later works, is a fuller 
development of ideas put forth in his early writings, he may bo said 
to have almost discovered the spirit of early Hebrew literature for 
modern Europe. Nowhere is his fine appreciation of the first naive 
expressions of human sentiment more strikingly exhibited; nowhere 
more conspicuous his ability to seize the particular shade of national 
fooling and imagery in its relation to the historical background. 
In this essay he laid the foundation of that truly historic mode 
of Biblical interpretation which has been brought to so high a 
degree of perfection by Ewald and others. 

But three years after the publication of this essay Herder issued 
the first part of his Opus Magnum, the Ideas for a Philosophg of the 
History of Humanity {Ideen zur Philosophic dcr Gcschichte der 
Menschheit). In his youth he had been ambitious to become a 
“ Newton in history,” discovering the laws by which the develop¬ 
ments of culture arc everywhere determined. In the Ideen ho 

ft 

attempted to realise his youthful dream. The aim of the work is to 
exhibit human history as a natural process, to account for the stream 
of events apart from the supposition of external control, of any 
cause or purpose beyond itself, and solely by viewing man as 
organically connected with nature, as illustrating the action of the 
same forces and laws. It was thus a considerable step beyond 
Lessing’s conception of an education of the human race. In working 
out his plan Herder shows his large penetrating insight into 
primitive ideas and institutions. And now and again he impresses 
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U8 with his glimpses of the luminous principles of modem sociology.^ 
It is doubtless true that the Idem illustrate Herder’s characteristio 
faults, his want of accurate study, more especially in getting up the 
later periods of history, his vagueness in conception, his contentment 
with mere guesses based at most on obscure analogies in place of sound 
inductions. Nevertheless it remains a landmark in the history of 
thought. According to Eidmann it is only since the publication of 
this work that there has exisUid a philosophic view of history, and 
on the testimony of no less a scholar than Professor Flint it is to bo 
regarded as “ one of th^ greatest works of which historic science can 
boast. ’ It belongs to the great beginnings of the modern science of 
culture, in which Germany may still be said to take the lead. 

The most signal immediate effect of the publication was the 
consternation produced in orthodox circles. Hamann was shocked 
at the foolhardy daring with which his former disciple had 
abandoned the safe ground of revelation for natural science. 
Lavater, Jacobi and the rest of the pietist coterie seem to have 
grown well nigh furious at his upostacy. 

The gulf which divided him from his former orthodox associates 
was widened by his frank advocacy of Spinoza’s pantheism {Oott, 
einige Qesprache ubcr Spinoza*.s Spslcni, 1787). Herder had not much 
skill in threading his way amid the subtleties of metaphysical 
thought, and his reading of Spinoza is by no means perfectly 
accurate. He was attracted to the Jewish thinker’s somewhat dry- 
looking system because it seemed to him to present the world, nature, 
and juan as one living whole. In his version of Spinoza, God 
becomes something undistinguishablo from a world-soul, though he 
protests against the expression. 

With this increase of liberty and of scope for congenial work one 
might have supposed that Herder would grow moderately happy. But 
the case was far otherwise. Though his wife tells us that he was natu¬ 
rally of a cheerful disposition, with a leaning to “soft melancholy,” 
one cannot help believing that his temperament was unfavourable to 
happiness. He was much too sensitive to the little worries of life. 
With a rapidly growing family—he had eight children—pecuniary 
cares arrived, and these chafed and galled his spirit. Ho wrote 
piteously to his old friend and publisher, Hartknoch of Biga, to help 
him out of his difficulties. 

Hartknoch was very good to him, and so was the Duke, but the 
relief seems only to have proved temporary. In addition to this ho 
continued in very poor health. In 1788 he set out on a tour in 
Italy, with Caroline’s prayer that it might lift him out of his 
depression. The experiment does not seem to have been a success. 

(1) One writer has gone the length of writing a work oa Herder as a precursor of 
Darwin. 
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Herder was not charmed by the south as Goethe was charmed. Even 
Homo appears to have repelled him almost as much as it attracted 
him. His letters to his wife and his children are marked by an 
utter want of enthusiasm, and the absence of that gay and playful 
temper which Italy is wont to excite in others, and are full of 
longings to be home again. 

His discontent with Weimar grew deeper after this, and led to a 
revival of the hankerings after a Gottingen chair. Ho was coming 
to persuade himself that Weimar was not the place for him. Ho is 
tired, ho says in one place, of having to do with princes and prin¬ 
cesses “who, after all, remain foolish {unverstiindige) children.” 
His pleasant relations with Goethe, too, wore getting strained. Her¬ 
der’s severe moral nature w'as hurt by the bold tentatives of the 
modern pagan in fiction. And his emphatic insistanco on the 
ethical significance of life painfully jarred with the now ideas of self- 
culture, of the supremacy of art in life, and of the exclusive value of 
form in literature, which Goethe and Schiller were now proclaiming 
to the delight of F. Schlegcl and others. His opposition to all this, 
and to what he regarded as the craze of Goethe and Schiller for the 
theatre and its affairs, which, he says with an approach to conscious 
humour, “ I renounced in holy baptism,” took the form of bitter pro¬ 
test, which naturally seemed to Goethe the outcome of a miserable 
peevishness. Bickerings followed, and the friendship was destined 
never again to recover its old serenity. There is good reason to 
suppose that Herder was decidedly moody and even snarlish, and 
that Goethe did his best to smooth over the difficulties. 

Worse jarrings than these with his friend Goethe were in store 
for him. By a cruel irony, the man who could least bear the vexa¬ 
tion of literary controversy was destined to be for ever drifting into 
it. Kant, who since the Konigsberg days had kept up but little 
communication with his pupil, reviewed the first part of the M'CM, 
and, as was expected, not too favourably. Herder’s conception of 
history as but an extension of nature’s processes was diametrically 
opposed to Kant’s dualism of human freedom rising above and op¬ 
posing nature. And Kant could not help seeing that Herder was 
too often “ led by winged imagination rather than by cautious 
reason.” Herder was hurt by what he thought the unfriendliness 
of Kant. Other things tended to set him against his old teacher. 
He had no liking for Kant’s critical philosophy, with its cumbrous 
apparatus of “ intellectual forms.” To his concrete mind ever im¬ 
pressed with the organic unity of man, it seemed to resolve the 
human intellect into a number of unreal abstractions. It was a 
distinct retrogression from the experience philosophy of his predeces¬ 
sors, and along with the French Eevolution threatened “to send back 
the world a hundred years.” Herder’s chief dislike to the Kan- 
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tian philosophy, however, arose out of his view of its hurtful 
consequences in literature, art, and theology. “ Criticism” was the 
fashion of thought of the hour. “ In every journal (writes Herder) 
these dogs and curs bark and yelp the critical canons without 
canon, without feeling, law, and rule. God help us! ” The sharp 
separation of art and morality and the worship of pure form 
in art which Schiller and Goethe M'ere preaching, were pro¬ 
fessedly based on Kant’s teaching. And then there was the young 
generation of theologians who had come under the spell of Fichte’s 
eloquence at Jena, and were blatant with somewhat vague ideas 
about liberty and the slipremacy of reason. One can hardly wonder 
that the righteous soul of the General Superintendent should have 
been excited to wrath by the appearance of youthful candidates 
for clerical appointments who thought to conceal the depth of their 
ignorance on all theological matters by loose talk of this sort, 
and one of whom even had the audacity to write an essay against 
marriage. 

So it came to pass that Herder’s spirit was inflamed against 
Kant, and delivered itself of a solemn denunciation. In the year 
17 U5)—1800 there appeared from his pen two works which were 
intended to give the covp de grace to Kant’s influence. These were 
the MelakritUc, which was directed against the Critic of the Pure 
Reason, and the Kalligone, which was to be a refutation of tlie 
theory of taste and art put forth in the Critic of the Practical Reason. 
The mode of attack may be seen by a reference to the introduction 
to the 3Ictakritilc. It is an appeal from chair philosophers to the 
sensible laity. Ho dwells on the mischief wrought by the Kantian 
teaching. “ For twelve years the critical philosophy has been plaj'^- 
ing its part, and wo see its fruits. What father (let him ask 
himself) wishes his son to become an autonomous being of the 
critical sort, a metaphysician of nature and virtue, a dialectical 
or revolutionary pettifogger, according to the critical stamp ? J7ow 
look round and read ! What recent book, what science is not covered 
with flaws of this kind, and how many noble talents are (we hope 
for a time only) ruined! Foreign nations scorn us: ‘ Are you 
there, you Gormans, you who wore so far on in many things 
Are you speculating about the question how it is possible for 
your understanding to have come into existence ? . Un¬ 

formed nation, how different the things you ought to be thinking 
about!’ ” The remedy for the evil lies in the hands of every in¬ 
telligent reader. Ordinary men are fully capable of destroying the 
“misty woof of words.” Everybody has a mind which ho can 
interrogate in order to know whether it behaves in the fashion 
set forth in the Critic. “ Ask thyself, thy senses, thy understand¬ 
ing, thy reason; they have imprescriptible rights. Are the senses 
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willing to be transubstantiated into empty forms, the understanding 
into a senseless process of spelling, and the reason into a cbast P ** 
And every sensible reader is quite as capable as the author of de¬ 
tecting the radical inconsistencies of the Kantian system. 

Never did righteous indignation prove more impotent than this. 
One need not be a Kantian to see that the carefully elaborated and 
well articulated system of the critical philosophy was not to be upset 
this way by the rhetoric of such a man as Herder in a mood of 
exceptional irritation. The huraaniser of theology, the reviver of 
pristine life in literature injured himself only by his rash venture 
into the thorny territory of metaphysic. He called into existence a 
whole army of enemies only too ready to enlist under the banner 
of the Konigsberg philospher, and he alienated some of his best 
friends. 

In this way Herder’s spirit grew bitter as the years drew on. 
The conflicts of life were proving too much for him, as they had once 
for Mr. Tulliver and many another man. New ideas were coming on 
the scene and revolutionising men’s modes of thought more rapidly 
than his own had done. Ho saw his age passing beyond his guidance, 
drifting, as he fancied, into quagmires and darkness, and like a 
Hebrew prophet his heart grew sick and sore at the sight of his 
people going over to unclean idolatries. Vainly he tried to main¬ 
tain his hold, fulminating in a heap of loose serial publications, 
Letters for the furthering of llumanity and Adrastciu His most 
faithful friends had their fealty severely tested by these spasmodic 
reiterations of familiar lessons. Altogether the last years of his life 
give us but a gloomy picture of the high vocation of letters. 

Yet Herder was in a sense wo it by of himself even in his failure 
and discomfiture. There was nothing of petty vanity in his wish 
still to control the currents of literature; it was the outcome of 
strong conviction and moral earnestness. Nor must it bo supposed 
that his perversity arose from an incapacity for as.similating new 
thought. To the end of his days he retained much of his eager 
delight in ideas of all kinds. Hchclling’s speculations fascinated 
him; Goethe’s studies in biology interested him, everything that 
savoured of genuine intellectual progress had his hearty sympathy. 
It was only when, as in the case of Schiller’s “ Letters on Aesthetic 
Education,” and the speculations of Fichte and Hegel, his generation 
appeared to him to be letting go the most precious possessions of the 
race, moral earnestness, and the natural religion of the heart, that he 
looked on coldly or expressed himself bitterly. 

The world was not moving to Herder’s mind, yet there were still 
a few who appreciated. The comparative loneliness of his last years 
was brightened by the clinging attachment of old friends like Glcim, 
and by newer friendships, among which that of Jean Paul Richter 
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the most noteworthy. There was a good deal of affinity between 
the two minds. Bichter had the same contempt of form in art, the' 
same depth of feeling, the same moral earnestness as Herder. After 
a visit to Weimar he felt so drawn to the veteran critic that he came 
over from Jena to take up his abode with him. Herder’s wife tells 
us that Bichter with his youth, his vivacity, and his humour, was a 
great joy in the Weimar home. Herder cannot be said to have shown 
much sense of humour in his writings; but he appears to have been 
amused at Richter’s particular vein of pleasantry. 

Herder’s remarkable productivity of mind remained to the end. 
One of his most popular works, the Cid, which is admittedly one of 
the best renderings of a Spanish subject in a foreign language, 
appeared the last year of his life. By means of the voluminous 
sketches {Enttcurfe zu Arhcitcn) which have been collected, one may 
see how many literary projects were still busying his brain. The 
end was glorious, and did much to atone for the dishonour of his later 
years. He declined sick visits, and insisted on passing his few 
remaining hours in storing up new ideas. When he could not read 
himself he got some member of his family to read to him. He 
characteristically complained of the insufficiency of what ho had 
w’rittcn; and a day or tw'O before his death ho told his doctor he 
must write a couple of pieces more in his Adradca, in order to record 
his latest theological views. Once he exclaimed, “ Ah, if only a now 
great spiritual idea were to visit me from somewhere, to seize and to 
gladden my soul through and through, I should at once be well.” 
And so, like his friend Goethe, he kept his eager craving for new 
truth unabated to the last. lie died in November, 1803. On the 
iron plate which covers his tomb in Weimar church are gniven the 
symbol of eternity, and the words, “ Licht, Liebc, Lebcn.” 

If Herder could have seen what we are now able to see, the far- 
reaching influence of his teaching, even on those who seemed to be 
flying in the face of his cherished principles, his la.st years would 
doubtless have been less clouded by a spirit of complaint and 
despondence. Ho had done much good work of the ^ort for which 
he was pretty certainly best fitted. He had stimulated the mind of 
his generation on the side of the imagination and the intellect as it 
is given to few to do. He had quickened those elemental feelings 
of human nature which are at the root of aU vital poetry, and which 
only a one-sided and artificial culture tends to deaden. He had 
inspired his age with a larger sense of the worth of things human, 
and more particularly with an almost loving concern for the earliest 
records of human experience. He had done much to foster the 
modem historical attitude of mind, the habit of looking at the 
complex things of civilisation as a natural growth out of simple 
origins. In view of this informing spirit which he breathed into his 
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age, it becomes a matter of less consequence that he never reached 
the rank of consummate master in the literary craft. 

It is less easy, perhaps, to take a complacent view of Herder’s 
character. It is evident from the foregoing slight sketch of his life 
that in his mental organization feeling unhealthily preponderated 
over judgment and will. Ho was painfully sensitive to the opinion 
of others. The chief difficulties of his career arose out of his 
clerical position. Ho himself saw in the Riga days that he had no 
business to be in the position. Ho says in a letter to Kant that he 
had chosen the pulpit as a vantage ground from which he could most 
effectually bring homo the influences of culture to the minds of tho 
people. The effect of his sermons was remarkable, as we know by a 
number of witnesses, including the not too friendly Schiller. Yet there 
was very little of the ordinary sermon theology in these discourses. 
His religious feeling was essentially humanitarianism, and his preach¬ 
ing, as Schiller remarks, would have done quite as well for a mosque 
as a Christian church. It certainly seems somewhat ironical, as 
Erdmann observes, that the man who was intoxicated with nature 
and the world should have found himself by profession a theologian. 
The presence of this fundamental dissonance in his life must be 
borne in mind in judging of his character. The want of courage, and 
tho duplicities, both at Riga and at Biickeburg, seem much less 
contemptible when we recognise tho irritating character of his sur¬ 
roundings. And if we make exemption of these shortcomings, there 
remain many things in the man that were estimable, and some 
things that were truly admirable. 


James Sully. 
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It is difficult to approach the study of the political systems to-day in 
operation in the new Western States without a feeling that they are 
wholly artificial and superimposed inventions rather than growths. 
Such preconceptions must in good measure yield before a study of 
tho simple facts. Artificial and mathematical as is that checker¬ 
board system of local geography which a township map of Illinois 
depicts, it nevertheless furnishes metes and bounds for local govern¬ 
ments which are neither novel or experimental, but are transplanted 
scions from older growths of Anglo-Saxon communal life, which have 
already taken firm root in prairie soil and have easily adapted them¬ 
selves to the modifying influences of tho new environment. It must 
be remembered that the prairie farmer is descended from people who 
for centuries have had the habit of attending to their own local 
affairs ; and that with all his fondness for paper constitutions and 
minute written laws, ho is but re-enacting, under modified forms, tho 
social arrangements under which tho Anglo-Saxon usually insists 
upon living, wherever you transplant him. Tho safeguards and 
maxims of the common law are as truly the lieritage of the young 
Anglo-Saxon in the Mississippi Valley as of his cousin on the Severn 
or the Thames. 

Tho precise forms under which tho people of Illinois are to-day 
governing themselves have been largely shaped by certain facts in 
the history of the State, and will he best understood in the light of a 
preliminary historical sketch. 

Migration from the Atlantic States to the interior and Western 
States has always followed tho parallels of latitude. Illinois is a 
remarkable illustration of this tendency. A glance at the map will 
show that tho State’s greatest length (nearly four hundred miles) is 
from north to south ; and that the parallels which mark its northern 
and southern limits include tho sea-board States from New Hamp¬ 
shire to North Carolina. Naturally, then, Southern Illinois derived 
its population from Virginia and other Southern States, while 
Northern Illinois was chiefly settled from Massachusetts and other 
New-Engiand States. The inquiry into the habits and opinions of 
government whicli these people brought with them to their new 
homes must carry us a step farther back. 

M. de Tocqueville, who made his survey of American institutions 
at a time when the migratory tide was setting strongly towards 
Illinois, and when her institutions were in a formative stage, says 
that “ two branches may be distinguished in the Anglo-American 
family, which have grown up without entirely commingling; the 
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one in the north, the other in the south.” New England had been 
colonised by men who were, in the language of the same writer, 
“ neither lords nor common people, neither rich nor poor.” A 
people so similar in education, so agreed in religious beliefs, and so 
equal in property and in social rank, formed the best material for a 
pure democracy that the Avorld had over seen. Gradually they covered 
New England with a congeries of small self-govorning agricultural 
communities, each with a strongly individual character, and bearing 
some striking resemblances to tho ancient Teutonic “mark.” 
Qualifications for the exercise of political privileges were not onerous, 
and tho whole body of qualified citizens were accustomed to assemble 
in “ town meetings,” where they elected officers, discussed neigh¬ 
bourhood interests, made laws, and voted taxes. Even when, after 
the separation from England, the State governments had become 
firmly established, the towns were still permitted to make and 
administer most of those laws which were of immediate concern to 
them. The Legislature of the State was composed of representatives 
from the towns, and made laws wdiich affected the towns only in 
matters of common interest. Such State laws, furthermore, were 
executed by the town officers within their respective jurisdictions. 
The Now-England county was an aggregation of towns to constitute 
!i judicial district w'hercin might be maintained a judiciary establish¬ 
ment midway between the Justices’ Courts of the towns, and tho 
Superior Court of the State. Tho county had no very distinct political 
character. As a whole, the New-England system was one highly 
localised both in administration and in authority. 

In Virginia the structure of society was radically different. Opposed 
to tho small freeholds of New England, we find from the beginning a 
tendency to mass the land in largo estates. The institution of 
slavery, which always dishonours and degrades free labour, forbade 
the growth of a strong middle class. The wealthy planter had no 
interest in common with his tenants and servants. The communal 
life of village or neighbourhood could not develop under such an 
industrial system. The planter was a sort of feudal lord on his own 
domain, and local self-rule by majorities found no place. We find 
territorial divisions, but chiefly for convenience in limiting the juris¬ 
diction of courts, collecting State taxes, and holding State elections. 
The State Govemraentwas the centre both of authority4Jrid adminis¬ 
tration. The Governor appointed all Justices of the Peace through¬ 
out the State. The Justices residing in any county constituted a 
County Court, which, in addition to judicial functions, was intrusted 
with the management of all tho county business. This Court co¬ 
operated with the Governor in appointing sheriff and coroner. It 
appointed constables and road commissioners; levied taxes; and when 
the State had made some provision for schools, the County Court 
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appointed the Board of School Oommisaioners. A landed aristocracy 
thus became the State’s fiscal agents, the local magistrates, and the 
sole managers of county affairs. The sub>divisions of the county 
for elections, schools, and care of paupers, were mere partitions of 
territory, without political significance. 

These two diverse systems of New England and Virginia were 
destined to meet and to strive for supremacy in Illinois. 

Though Illinois forms a part of the va«t territory claimed by the 
British Grown in virtue of Cabot’s voyage of 1498, and was, in 
part, included in the original Virginia grant, it nevertheless was in 
possession of the French until finally ceded to England at the close 
of the “French and Indian War,’’ in 1763. French peasants to the 
number of three thousand had formed village settlements in the 
southern part of the State, on the Illinoia and Mississippi rivers. 
For fifteen years they maintained a military government, with head¬ 
quarters at the French village of Kaskaskia. In 1778, during the 
Revolutionary War, the State of Virginia sent out a little force of 
men who made their way through the wilderness, took Kaskaskia, 
and readily persuaded all the French villagers to swear allegiance to 
Virginia. That enterprising commonwealth proceeded to organize 
Illinois as a Virginia county, including under that name the entire 
country north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Although 
before a decade had elapsed Virginia and the other individual States 
had ceded their western territories to the United States, Illinois had 
already received some impress of Virginian forms of government. 

Under the famous “ Ordinance of 1787,” Congress established a 
provisional government for the country north of the Ohio, which 
now took the name of the “ North-western Territory.” This charter 
did not provide for municipal corporations. It allowed the people a 
representative assembly, and exacted a very low property quali¬ 
fication from electors. While the Legislature was permitted to make 
all needful laws, the Governor, himself appointed by Congress, was 
authorised by the ordinance to appoint all minor officers throughout 
the territory. This, manifestly, was after the Virginian pattern, 
and was, in fact, the work of no less a Virginian statesman than 
Mr. Jefferson. But, while the ordinance made no provision for the 
immediate exercise of local self-government, it did establish principles 
which formed a basis for the healthy municipal life of a later period. 
It ordained free trade in land, and the law of partible inheritance by 
which all the children of an intestate were equal heirs. Add to 
these two the provision for ever excluding slavery, and a landed 
aristocracy becomes impossible—a citizenship of small freeholders 
is infallibly guaranteed. Among other rights for ever confirmed to 
the people by this enlightened Charter of 1787 we find freedom of 
opinion and worship, trial by jury, the benefit of the writ of Aaicas 
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corptis, the judicial methods of the common law, and proportionate 
representation. 

One by one Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana were carved from the 
North-western Territory, till, in 1809, Illinois was erected into a 
territorial government under its present name. In 1818 it was 
allowed to form a State constitution, and passed from its political 
wardship to the status of u self-controlling commonwealth. Mean¬ 
time, immigration had been almost exclusively directed to the 
southern part of the State. The early French settlements, and 
Virginia’s temporary connection with them, seem to have been the 
determining influence in producing a fact which is the key to much 
of the legislative history of the State, viz. that the southern half of 
the State was settled earliest, and that these pioneers wore from 
Virginia, Kentucky, and the Carolinas. It was they who formed 
the Constitution of 1818, and the instrument bears witness to the 
origin of its authors. It is true that these sturdy frontier-men were 
not from aristocratic ranks of Southern society. They may bo said 
to represent that revival of democracy and of the old Anglo-Saxon 
spirit which the second war with England awakened in the lower 
classes of the South; and their exodus to the free soil of the 
wilderness may be characterized as a protest against Ihe semi¬ 
feudalism that was crushing them in Virginia. Nevertheless, they 
were Southern men, accustomed to Southern forms of government, 
and intensely prejudiced against anything tliat savoured of New 
England. 

At the time of its admission to the Union, Illinois was divided 
into fifteen largo counties. The Constitution of 1818, and laws made 
pursuant to it, placed the entire bitsiness management of each county 
in the hands of a court of three County Commissioners. We have 
here a reproduction of the Virginia Court, with two important differ¬ 
ences, however: First, these Commissioners were elected by the 
people of the county; and, second, by a process of differentiation, 
this Illinois Court had no judicial functions, the county judiciary 
being made a distinct tribunal. The people also chose in every 
county a sherifiT, coroner, clerk, treasurer, surveyor, and recorder. 
The Commissioners appointed election-judges, road supervisors, and 
overseers of the poor, dividing the county into districts for these 
purposes. Every election precinct was entitled to two Justices of 
the Peace, who were appointed by the Governor of the State. After 
1826, however, the people of each precinct were allowed to elect 
their justices. The Commissioners had a narrow range of discre¬ 
tionary power, but there was no power given to communities to 
control local affairs, or to enact by-laws in promotion of neighbour¬ 
hood interests. 

But even at this time there had been planted in Illinois, and 
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througboat the whole West, a germ capable, under right conditions, 
of developing a highly organized township system. In dividing and 
designating the public domain^ the Congress of the United States 
had early adopted the system of survey into bodies six miles square, 
and had given these divisions the Now-England name of townships. 
For purposes of record and sale, each township was divided into 
thirty-six sections a railo square, and these were further subdivided. 
Every man held his land by a deed whicii reminded him that his 
freehold was part of a township, and there is much even in a name. 
But further than this, jthe Units^d States had given to the people of 
every township a mile of land, the proceeds of which should be a 
permanent township school-fund. To give effect to this liberal 
provision, the State enacted a law making the township a body cor¬ 
porate and politic for school purposes, and authorising the inhabi¬ 
tants to elect school officers and maintain free schools. Hero, then, 
was a rudiment of local government. As New-England township 
life grew up around the church, so western localism finds its nucleus 
in the school system. What more natural than that the county 
election district should soon be made to coincide with the school 
township, with a school-houso for the voting-place? or, that Justices 
of the Peace, constables, road supervisors, and overseers of the poor, 
should have their jurisdictions determined by those same township 
lines ? 

The admission of Missouri to the Union as a slave state under the 
“ Compromise Bill ” of 1820 seems to have turned the tide of 
southern migration towards that quarter; while from that time the 
free state of Illinois began to receive constant and strong accessions 
from New England and New York. The northern counties, parti¬ 
cularly, were filled with swarms from the eastern hive. There 
resulted a sectional bitterness and strife in legislative councils, 
northern ideas gradually becoming dominant. The struggle culmi¬ 
nated in the convention which met in 1847 to revise the constitution, 
and in good measure ceased with the adoption of the revised instru¬ 
ment the following year. This constitution met the question of 
local government with a compromise. It provided that the Legis¬ 
lature should enact a general law for the political organization of 
townships, under which any county might act whenever a majority 
of its voters should so determine. Under the Act accordingly passed 
by the General Assembly all the northern counties proceeded 
promptly to adopt township organization, while the southern counties 
retained their old county system described above. This was one of 
those happy, but unusual, compromises whereby both parties gain, 
their principle. If was rendered possible by the distinctly sectional 
lino of demarcation which separated the two elements of population. 
In Ohio and Indiana the same diverse elements of population had 
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been more thoroughly commingled; and their compromise system ” 
was the outcome of mutual concession—a hybrid affair in which 
township organization was very limited and imperfect. 

The form of township government adopted by the Illinois Legisla¬ 
ture was a modification of the Ifew-England system, changes being 
made to meet western conditions. It may be regarded as the model 
system of the Union. One by one the southern counties of the State 
have become converted to it, until at the present time only about 
one-fifth of the one hundred and two counties in Illinois cling to the 
old county system. Without comment on the minute changes made 
in the course of thirty years’ legislation, we may pass to a view of 
the local institutions as they are now in operation. 

When the people of a county have voted to adopt the township 
system, the commissioners proceed to divide the county into towns, 
making them conform with the congressional or school townships, 
except in special cases. Every town is invested with corporate 
capacity to bo a party in legal suits, to own and control property, 
and to make contracts. The annual town-meeting of the whole 
voting population, held on the first Tuesday in April for the election 
of town oflicers and the transaction of miscellaneous business, is the 
central fact in the town government. The following is a summary 
of what the people may do in town-meeting:—They may make any 
orders concerning the acquisition, use, or sale of town property ; 
direct officers in the exercise of their duties; vote taxes for roads 
and bridges, and for other lawful purposes; vote to institute or 
defend suits at law ; legislate on the subject of noxious weeds, and 
offer rewards to encourage the extermination of noxious plants and 
vermin; regulate the running at lo rge of cattle and other animals ; 
establish pounds, and provide for the impounding and sale of stray 
and trespassing animals; provide public wells and watering-places; 
enact by-laws and rules to carry their powers into effect; impose 
fines and penalties, and apply such fines in any manner conducive 
to the interests of the town. 

The town officers are a supervisor, who is ex-offido overseer of the 
poor, a clerk, an assessor, and a collector, all of whom are chosen 
annually; three commissioners of highways elected for three years, 
one retiring every year; and two justices of the peace and two 
constables, who hold office for four years. 

On the morning appointed for the town-meeting, the voters 
assemble and proceed to choose a moderator, who presides for the 
day. Balloting for town officers at once begins, the supervisor, 
collector, and assessor acting as election judges. Every’male citizen 
of the United States who is twenty-one years old, who has resided 
in the State a year, in the county ninety days, and in the township 
thirty days, is entitled to vote at town-iheeting; but a year's resi- 
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donee in tlie town is required for eligibility to oflSce. At two 
o’clock the moderator calls the meeting to order for the considera¬ 
tion of business pertaining to those subjects already enumerated. 
Everything is done by the usual rules and methods of parliamentary 
bodies. The clerk of the town is secretary of the meeting and 
preserves a record of all the proceedings. Special town-meetings 
may bo held whenever the supervisor, clerk, and justices, or any two 
of them, together with fifteen voters, shall have filed with the 
clerk a statement that a meeting is necessary, for objects which 
they specify. The clerk then gives public notice in a prescribed 
way. Such special meetings act only upon the subjects named in 
the call. 

The supervisor is both a town and a county officer. Ho is general 
manager of town business, and is also a member of the County 
Board, which is composed of the supervisors of the several towns, 
and which has general control of the county business. As a town 
officer, he receives and pays out all toAvn money, excepting the high¬ 
way and school funds. His financial report is presented by the 
clerk at town-meeting. The latter officer is the custodian of the 
town’s records, books, and papers. 

Tlic Highway Commissioners, in their oversight of roads and 
bridges are controlled by a largo body of statute law, and by the 
enactments of the town-meeting. Highways are maintained by 
taxes levied on real and personal property, and by a poll-tax of two 
dollars, exacted from every able-bodied citizen between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty. It may be paid in money, or in labour under 
the direction of the commissioners. One of the commissioners is 
constituted treasurer, and he receives and pays out all road moneys. 

The supervisor acts as overseer of the poor. The law leaves it to 
bo determined by the people of a county whether the separate towns 
or the county at large shall assume the care of paupers. When the 
town has the matter in charge the overseer generally provides for 
the indigent by a system of out-door relief. If the county supports 
the poor, the County Board is authorised lo establish a poor-house 
and farm for the permanent care of the destitute, and temporaiy 
relief is afforded by the overseers in their respective towns, at the 
county’s expense. 

The Board of Town Auditors, composed of the supervisor, the 
clerk, and the justices, examine all accounts of the supervisor, over¬ 
seer of poor, and highway commissioners ; pass upon all claims and 
charges against tho town, and audit all bills for compensation pre¬ 
sented by town officers. Tho accounts thus audited are kept on file 
by the clerk for public inspection, and are reported at the next town¬ 
meeting. 

The supervisor, assessor, and clerk constitute a Board of Health. 
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The clerk records their doings, and reports them at the meeting of 
the town. 

No stated salaries arc paid to town officers. They are compen¬ 
sated according to a schedule of fixed fees for specific services, or else 
receive certain per'diem wages for time actually employed in official 
duties. The tax-collector’s emolument is a percentage. 

The Justices of the Peace hiive jurisdiction in minor criminal 
cases, in civil suits, when the amount in controversy does not exceed 
the value of two hundred dollars, and in all actions brought for 
violation of city or town ordinances. 

For school purposes, the township is made a separate and distinct 
corporation, with the legal style, “ Trustees of Schools of Township 
—, Range —,” according to the number by which the township is 
designated in the Concessional Survey. The School Trustees, three 
in number, are usually elected with the officers of the civil township 
at town-meeting, and hold office for throe years. They organize by 
choosing one of their number l^residcnt, and by selecting some fourth 
person for School Treasurer, who shall also be, ex ofitcio, their secre¬ 
tary. They have authority to divide the township into school dis¬ 
tricts. It must be remembered that the township is exactly six miles 
square. It is the custom to divide it into nine districts two miles 
square, and to erect a school-house near the centre of each. As the 
country roads are in most instances constructed on the section lines 
—and therefore run north and south, east and west, at intervals of a 
mile—^the traveller expects to find a school-house at every alternate 
crossing. The people who live in these sub-districts elect three\ 
school directors who control the school in their neighbourhood. 
They are obliged to maintain a free .school for not less than five nor 
more than nine months in every year, are empowered to build and 
furnish school-houses, hire teachers and fix their salaries, and deter¬ 
mine what studies shall bo taught. They may levy taxes on all the 
taxable property in their district, but are forbidden to exceed a rate 
of two per cent, for educational, or three per cent, for building pur¬ 
poses. They certify to the township school treasurer the amount 
they require, and it is collected as hereafter described. This last- 
named officer holds all school-funds belonging to the township, 
and pays out on the order of the Directors of the several 
districts. 

The township funds for the support of schools arise from three 
sources. (1) The proceeds of the school lands given by the United 
States Government, the interest from which alone may be expended. 
(2) The State annually levies on all property a tax of one-fifth of 
one per cent., which constitutes a State school-fund, and is divided 
among the counties in the ratio of their school population, and is fur¬ 
ther distributed among the townships in the same ratio. (3) Any 
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amount needed in addition to these sums is raised by taxation in the 
districts under authority of the directors. 

All persons between the ages of six and twenty-one years are 
entitled to free school privileges. Women are eligible to every school 
office in the State, and are frequently chosen directors. 

The average Illinois county contains sixteen townships. The 
county government is established at some place designated by the 
voters, and called the " county seat.” The corporate powers of the 
county are exercised by the County Board, which in counties under 
township organization is composed of the several town supervisors, 
while in other counties*it consists of three commissioners elected by 
the people of the whole county. The Board manage all county pro¬ 
perty, funds, and business; erect a court-house, jail, poor-house, 
and any necessary buildings; levy county taxes, audit all accounts 
and claims against the county, and, in counties not under township 
organization, have general oversight of highways and paupers. Even 
in counties which have given the care of highways to the townships 
the County Board may appropriate funds to aid in constructing the 
more important roads and expensive bridges. The proceedings of 
the Board arc recorded by the County Clerk, who also draws orders 
on the Treasurer for all claims which they have audited and allowed. 
In his office official bonds and other important papers are filed and 
recorded. 

The treasurer, sheriff, coroner, and surveyor are county func¬ 
tionaries who perform the duties usually pertaining to their offices. 
The County Superintendent of Schools has oversight of all educational 
matters, advises town trustees and district directors, and collects 
complete school statistics, which he reports to tho County Board, and 
transmits to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Every county elects a judge, who has full probate jurisdiction, 
and appoints administrators, executors, and guardians. He also has 
jurisdiction in civil suits at law involving not more than 1,000 dels., 
in such minor criminal cases as are cognisable by a Justice of the 
Peace, and may entertain appeals from justices’ or police courts. 
The State is divided into thirteen judicial districts, in each of which 
the people elect three judges, who constitute a Circuit Court. The 
tribunal holds two or more sessions annually in each county within 
tho circuit, and is attended at every term by a grand and a petit 
jury. It has a general original jurisdiction, and hears appeals from 
the County Judge and from Justices’ Courts. To complete the 
judicial system of the State, there are four Appellate Courts, and one 
Supreme Court of last resort. 

Taxes, whether for State, country, or town purposes, are computed 
on the basis of the assessment made by the Town Assessor, and are 
collected by the Town Collector, The assessor views and values all 
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real estate, and requires from all persons a true list of their personal 
property. The assessor, clerk, and supervisor constitute a Town 
Equalising Board, to hear complaints and to adjust and correct the 
assessment. The assessors' books from all the towns then go before 
the County Board, who make such corrections as shall cause valuations 
in one town to bear just relation to valuations in the others. The 
County Clerk transmits an abstract of the corrected assessment of the 
county to the Auditor of State, who places it in the hands of a State 
Board of Equalisation. This Board adjust valuations between counties. 
All taxes are estimated and collected on this finally corrected assess¬ 
ment. The state authorities, the county board, the town supervisors, 
the highway commissioners, the township school trustees, and the 
proper officers of incorporated cities and villages, all certify to the 
county clerk a statement of the amount they require for their several 
purposes. The clerk prepares a collection book for each town ex¬ 
plaining thereon the sum to be raised for each purpose. Having 
collected the total amount, the collector disburses to each proper 
authority its respective quota. 

In all elections, whether for President of tlie United States, repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, state officers, or county officers, the township 
constitutes an election precinct, and the supervisor, assessor, and 
collector sit as the election judges. 

The words “ town " and “ township,” as they occur in this article, 
signify a territorial division of the county, incorporated for pur¬ 
poses of local government. There remains to bo mentioned a very 
numerous class of municipal corporations known in Illinois statutes 
as " villages ” and “ cities.” A minimum population of three hundred, 
occupying territory not more than two square miles in extent, may, 
by popular vote, become incorporated as a “ village,” under pro¬ 
visions of the general law. fciix village trustees are chosen, and they 
make one of their number president, thereby conferring on him the 
general duties of a mayor. At their discretion, the trustees appoint 
a clerk, a treasurer, a street cou)missioner, a village constable, and 
other officers, as they deem necessary. The people may elect 
a police magistrate whoso jurisdiction is equal to that of a Justice of 
the Peace. When a territory, not more than four square miles in 
extent, contains at least one thousand inhabitants, the general law 
provides for organization and incorporation as a “ city.” Its govern¬ 
ment will consist of a mayor and aldermen, who constitute the city 
council. Cities whose population does not exceed three thousand, 
are divided into three wards, each ward electing two aldermen. The 
number of wards and aldermen increases in the ratio of population. 
Mayor and aldermen are elected for two years. The mayor has a 
veto on the ordinances of the council, though he may be overruled 
by a two-thirds vote. The council controls a wide range of subjects, 
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which arc specified in the statutes of the State. They manage the 
city's finances, appropriating money, levying taxes, and borrowing 
money—though the city's total indebtedness may never exceed five 
per cent, of its assessed valuation. Their authority extends to streets, 
gas and water supply, jwrks, harbours, markets, cemeteries, public 
amusements, the liquor traffic, police and police courts, jails and 
workhouses, the fire department, and numerous other city interests. 
They have power to make ordinances and <ffi.x penalties, not exceed¬ 
ing six months' imprisonment, or a fine of two hundred dollars. 
Other city officers va:^' with the population and need not be 
enumerated. 

These incorporated villages and cities remain parts of the civil 
township, and share in the burdens and privileges of town govern¬ 
ment. They also remain parts of the school township, and are 
subject to the general provisions of the school law, excepting that in 
school districts containing more than two thousand inhabitants the 
three district directors arc superseded by a Board of Education con¬ 
sisting of six members, and of three additional members for every 
ten thousand of additional population. Such districts must support 
schools from six to ton months in the year, may be divided into 
sub-districts, and may employ a superintendent of schools. 

Such is a synopsis of local self-government in Illinois; and such, 
with more or less important differences, arc the minor political insti¬ 
tutions of nearly every State in the Union. Without a high con¬ 
ception of their influence no just estimate of the American character 
is possible. They have been the training-school for popular rule 
and representative institutions. They have acquainted the masses 
with principles of practical politics, and have given them that “ habit 
of political debating and acting which is essential to the training of 
intelligent and useful citizens.” The township system, Ifew Eng¬ 
land's best gift to the nation, has always been the groundwork and 
basis of democracy in America. 


Aibert Shaw. 
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Thb country has been too long ringing with the cry of agricultural 
depression, and the effects of the calamity have been too generally 
felt by all classes of the nation, for any evidence on that point to be 
needed in order to prove that “ something must be done,” if possible, 
to give relief, and to afford grounds of hope for a restoration of 
agricultural prosperity. Although the present harvest, taking the 
crops all round, is a good one, and will afford temporary relief to 
those farmers whose corn has not been badly injured by wet weather, 
it would be foolish to allow an exceptional season to be used as an 
excuse for delaying those mcasuros of agricultural reform for which 
British farmers have so long been waiting. Forcign competition in 
corn is certain to be keener this year than it has ever been before, 
though it is somewhat lc.ss severe, tempoi'arily, in moat and dairy 
produce; and as yet there are no signs of its having reached its climax. 
Almost all who have investigated the subject admit that there is no 
hope of successfully meeting it under the existing conditions of 
farming in this country, at any rate as far as arable land is con¬ 
cerned. A large proportion of our arable land is quite unsuited for 
pasture, and to lay it down in grass would involve an enormous loss 
in its returns, besides throwing thousands of labourers, mechanics, 
and tradesmen out of employment. To reduce expenses in any 
other way than that of laying land flown in permanent pasture would 
also be to reduce its yield, and probably to render the loss upon its 
cultivation greater than ever. Any one who compares our exhausted 
soil with the virgin prairies of the United States, must see that there 
is not the slightest hope of holding our own against the farmers of 
America on the cheap American system of farming. Then, if it is 
not expedient to turn this country hito a great sheep and cattle run, 
or to pursue the system of extremely low farming prevalent in 
America, or to go on in our present middle course, it is obvious that 
the only hope of prosperity for our agriculture as a whole lies in 
increased production. Science, we may hope, will aid us by new 
discoveries in the economy of fertilising and cropping the soil, and 
mechanical invention may reduce the expense of labour; but if with 
these aids or without them we cannot somehow increase the produce 
of an acre of land, the decline of our agriculture is inevitable. There 
are those who think that this catastrophe is certain, do what we may 
to prevent it, and there are others besides who doubt the efficacy of 
the remedy here suggested; but surely it is worth while to try the 
only expedient that offers any hope of success, when the issue is one 
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of sucli great national importance. Every suggested modification of 
our agriculture, besides those already mentioned and discarded, is 
part and parcel of the only hopeful remedy for agricultural decline. 
To grow more fruit and vegetables, to produce more meat on arable 
farms, or more milk and other dairy produce on pasture, or even to 
double the home supply of eggs and poultry, is to increase produc¬ 
tion by means of a greater application of capital to the land. But 
capital has always been shy of farming, ard it has lately been more 
shy than ever. The problem, then, is, how to attract capital to the 
land in order to stimulate agricultural production to the utmost 
profitable extent. * 

All this is very stale; but it cannot be unprofitable so long as 
it is frequently ignored. Happily it is becoming more and more 
widely acknowledged every day, as arc also the proposals which 
I have to make for the solution of the problem. The only way to 
attract capital to funning is to render it secure from apjiropriation by 
any but those who use it. Secure against the ordinary risks of 
business it cannot, of course, be made ; that is universally understood, 
and does not form part of the question before us. All that can bo 
asked for, and all, I firmly beliovc, that is needed, is to give to every 
occupier of laud security for the fruits of his enterprise and expendi¬ 
ture; and that can only be given by Act of Parliament. Some 
tenants, and perhaps an increasing number, may be able to obtain 
the required security without Pai'liameiitary interference, and just 
now tenants have more jiowcr to exact, while landlords show more 
disposition to grunt, conditions more or less satisfactory. But I 
have never yet seen a single private contract which affords complete 
security to the capital of a tenant-farmer who desires to do his 
utmo.st to develop the resources of his liolding. Some very liberal 
leases, as leases go, have lately been granted—notably those of the 
Earl of Fife and Lord Dalhousie; but oven in these thci’c are flaws 
of great importance, while the general run of leases and yearly 
agreements arc still more defective, hlvcn if more advantageous 
terms of lotting land w’ere ten times as common as they are, the 
result would still full short of the general remedy required; nor 
would there be any security against a return to less liberal covenants 
if a few exceptionally ijrolific seasons should afford a temporary 
relief to agricultural depression. 

In spite of such objections as that just referred to, and in spite, 
loo, of the fact that .^ome of our leading statesmen have recently 
.shown a disposition to go back to arguments fully refuted at the time 
of the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act, there is a general 
concensus of opinion in favour of giving securit^'^ to the capital of 
the cultivator of the soil, with a view to the utmost profitable in¬ 
crease of production. How can this security best be given ; and to 
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what extent is it just and expedient to give it ? Prohibit limited 
ownership in land, abolish the law of primogeniture, simplify and 
cheapen land transfer, establish a system of peasant-proprietorship, 
and, for the rest, leave farmers generally to become yeomen by 
purchasing their holdings—this is the answer of some politicians. 
Let us briefly consider this plan before proceeding to another, which 
has already been indicated. 

By all means let limited ownership be abolished, withdraw the 
sanction of law from primogeniture, and simplify and cheapen 
transfer, if nothing better can be done; but all this will not restoro 
our gradually extinguished yeomanry, or cause peasant-proprietors 
to spring up at all extensively. In a small and rich country like 
this, so long as private ownership in land is permitted, men who 
have to make the most of their capital in business cannot compete 
for the purchase of land with the wealthy men who can afford to bo 
contented with two or three per cent, interest. The yeomanry have 
become nearly extinct, chiefly from their inability to withstand the 
strain of such competition. No doubt their decline has been to some 
extent brought about by the evils which the proposition we are now 
considering would remove. They have imitated the large land¬ 
owners in settling and encumbering their estates, and for that 
reason, in many instances, have become embarrassed. But the chief 
cause of their full has been the small return for land-ownership, 
which could not stand against the increased expenses of modern 
farming and living. A large majority of them sold their land in 
order to get a better return for their capital, which they could do, 
until a comparatively recent period, by hiring a larger acreage than 
they occupied as owners. Probably many of them have lately had 
reason for regretting the change, and if the only Jiltcmative wci*e 
one between yeoman farming and the existing system of tenancy, 
with its insecurity of tenure and capital, there would be a better 
chance for the former than for the latter now that what may be 
termed intensive farming affords the only hope of permanent success. 

I go as far in my admissions in favour of a peasant-proprietary 
established by natural means—for I do not believe in the State set¬ 
ting any class of people up in business at the taxpayers’ risk and pos¬ 
sible expense. But it is very doubtful whether a peasanjt-proprictary 
on an extensive scale would prosper in this country,, though a few 
small owners in every parish would in all probability thrive. No¬ 
thing can be more desirable than the acquisition of land by industri¬ 
ous and thrifty farm labourers; but I think it would be advisable 
that they should be tenants with security of tenure and capital, 
rather than owners. However this may bo, there seems to me no 
reason to expect that a peasant-proprietary would establish itself as 
a result of inaugurating complete free trade in land. 
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An effective system of Tenant Bight would afford to the cultivator 
of the soil all the advantages of proprietorship without the dis¬ 
advantages which are inseparable from it in a rich country, and it 
would equally conserve the public interest. That being my view of 
the case before us, I propose to devote the rest of this article to the 
consideration of the best means of establishing such a system. 

A permissive Tenant Bight Act has been tried and proved to be a 
failure'. To simplify the issue before up then, let us assume that 
this failure is generally admitted, and that there is as general an 
admission that wo must have a compulsory measure. In spite of 
the recoil to which I h*ave alluded, this is really the position which 
a large proportion of our leading politicians in and out of Parliament 
now occupy. Unfortunately as soon as the details of such a com¬ 
pulsory measure are discussed there is once more a division of 
opinion. The difference results chiefly from the persistency with 
which loose thinkers ignore the fundamental principle on which tho 
plea for interference between landlord and tenant is based. That 
principle, which has always been stated distinctly enough by thorough¬ 
going agricultural reformers, is the right of the nation to insist that 
the land shall bo held under conditions of the greatest public advan¬ 
tage, conflicting interests, if any, being fairly dealt with on their 
merits. Apart from tliis, there seems to me to be a fair ground for 
interference under a system of land tenure like ours, when one class 
is powerless to make a bargain on equal terms with another class, 
and is shown to be wronged by reason of its inability to protect 
itself. It is not worth wdiile to discuss the question whether this 
plea could stand if tho artificial props to our system of land-owner- 
ship were removed. Por the purpose of my argument it is 
sufficient to show that tho interests of tenant-farmers and the 
public are identical in respect of a compulsory and universal system 
of Tenant Bight. This follows as a corollary upon tho admis¬ 
sion of the argument that security of tenants’ capital is essential 
to the utmost profitable production from the land, which, it has 
been urged, is indispensable to the prosperity of our agriculture. It 
follows also, though less obviously, that the acceptance of any 
measure short of compulsory and universal Tenant Bight would, to 
a greater or less extent, be a sacrifice of the public interest, even 
though not apparently disadvantageous to individual tenants. For 
instance, if an exemption from tho operation of the supposed law 
were allowed when a landlord gave a “ valuable consideration ” 
instead of the legal right to compensation for improvements, such as 
a diminished rent, the tenant might be satisfied, whether wisely or 
not, and yet the public interest would be sacrificed, as a low rent is 
not in itself an inducement to increased production, but rather the 
contrary. Similarly, tho public interest would be sacrificed if any 
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restrictions upon the liberty of the tenant to carry out improve¬ 
ments—real agricultural improvements—were permitted. It is 
precisely in these directions that compromise is certain to he vigor¬ 
ously urged, and it is therefore of the highest importance to warn 
the public against yielding to such solicitations. 

There are two principles under which compulsory and universal 
compensation for tenants’ improvements may bo secured—those of 
valuation and sale. The first is that with which English agri¬ 
cultural reformers are mgst familiar, and all tenant-right measures for 
England yet introduced into Parliament have been based upon it. I 
may admit, too, that upon the same principle my own proposals have 
until recently been founded. Until last year, indeed, no recognised 
body of British farmers or politicians had adopted any but this 
principle as the basis of their demands. There is now, however, a 
growing opinion, in England and Scotland alike, in favour of the 
principle of sale, as more effectual, more practicable, and more 
just to all concerned. If the valuation principle should be adopted in 
the coming English Land Bill, the measure cannot well be too short 
and simple. The best measure of the kind would be one providing 
that at the end of every period of tenancy, or in the middle of any 
term if the tenant died or had to quit his holding, his unexhausted 
improvements should be valued in the usual way, and that a claim 
upon his landlord for the whole value of those improvements should be 
secured to him; deteriorations being similarly assessed, and pay¬ 
ment by the tenant to the landlord for them made obligatory. 
There should bo no schedules of improvements, fixed periods of 
exhaustion, or limitation upon the tenant’s right to improve his 
farm. The circumstances and mcihods of farming in different parts 
of the country arc so various that hard and fast lines are highly 
objectionable; periods of exhaustion of improvements differ on 
different soils, and according to tlie manner in which some kinds of 
improvements are executed; and all limitations are hindrances to 
the expenditure of capital, and thus injurious to the public interest. 
The standard of valuation should be the increased letting value of a 
farm caused by the tenant’s improvements, or—what amounts to the 
same thing, though it is constantly ignored—the saving of what 
would have been a decreased letting value of the farm but for the 
tenant’s improvements, such as would take place at a period ©f depres¬ 
sion. All details should be left to the judgment of the valuers and 
their umpire, as these gentlemen, knowing the district and seeing 
the farm, must be better able to judge where to draw the line than 
Parliament can be. In conducting their valuation—and we como 
here to the weakest part of the plan—^the arbitrators must in some 
way assess the increased value in a farm caused by the gradual and 
continuous improvement which is by far the most important feature* 
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of good farming, thougli to assess it would bo almost us difficult as to 
measure the perfume of a rose. In the assessment of deterioration 
it is of the utmost importance that the valuers should be prohibited 
from allowing damages for anything that has not diminished the 
value of the farm or the estate of which the farm is a portion. 
What is essential in this connection is to give freedom of 
cropping and sale of produce, so far as not depreciatory of the 
value of the landlord’s property, and thus to render void those 
vexatious restrictions which are so common in leases and other agree¬ 
ments. Lastly, there should be no appeal from tho decision of the 
valuers or their umpire, and any agreement infringing the measure 
or any portion of it should be void. 

Any measure on the valuation principle short of that thus roughly 
outlined would certainly fail alike in justice to tenants and in due 
regard to the public interest; and, judged by these standards, even 
such a measure would be imperfect. It would bo met with very 
strong objections on the part of landlords as on that of tenants. Both 
would protest that it left thv^m too much at the mercy and to the 
discretion of valuers. Farm valuations never satisfy both parties 
concerned, and seldom either. Beyond this general objection, land¬ 
lords would complain that under the suggested measure they might 
be called upon to pay great sums of money which they could ill afford 
to pay, if they could pay them at all, and that they would have to 
take the risk of getting remunerated by increased rents on improve¬ 
ments which they never consented to have made. Tenants, on the 
other hand, would object that they would not be fairly remunerated 
for those gradual and almost indefinable improvements to tho value 
of their holdings which proceed from continuous good and clean 
farming—from the keeping and liberal feeding of a largo number of 
live stock, or from constantly following the old adage which teaches 
them to “ feed the land before it is hungry and clean it before it is 
foul.” Landlords would strive to the utmost to got limitations and 
restrictions introduced into the measure, and some coiapromise of 
tho kind would almost certainly be accepted, because it would seem 
hard to render any class liable to such heavy penalties as landlords 
would be subjected to at the hands of fallible and possibly blunder¬ 
ing valuers; while to allow of an appeal to a superior court of law 
against th6 decision of the valuers would involve costly litigation. 

It is most of all to be feared that any attempt to legislate on the 
valuation principle would lead to the enactment of something like 
the Agricultural Holdings Act made compulsory. It is impossible 
to protest too strongly against such a settlement. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act, apart from its permissive principle, is faulty from 
beginning to end, with the sole exceptions of the power which it 
gives to limited owners to charge their estates with the cost of 
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('oinpensation for improvements, and the extended notice to quit, which 
it would make the rule if it were not permissive. Tenants who have 
been offered the Act have almost universally refused it, and with 
good reason. It is full of limitations, it bristles with restrictions, 
and it opens the door to costly litigation without affording any 
prospect of fair compensation as the result. Every principle which 
it partially adopts—and it combines several principles partly applied 
—it accepts just so far as will suit the prejudices and supposed 
interests of landlords, and stops short whenever an extension is 
requisite in the interest of tenants and consumers of agricultural 
produce. First, improvements for which compensation can be claimed 
under the Act arc limited by naming them; secondly, the period of their 
assumed exhaustion is fixed, and fixed unfairly in most instances; 
thirdly, a tenant cannot in any case claim more than a proportion of 
the cost of an improvement in relation to the time since it was exe¬ 
cuted, while he can only claim that proportion to the extent to 
which it has increased the letting value of his holding; and lastly, 
a tenant cannot claim comi)ensutiou under the Act for a draining tile 
laid or a brick set without the written consent of his landlord, or for 
a loud of chalk or lime carted on to a field unless he has previously 
given notice to his landlord of his intention to cart it. Even if the 
measure wore freo from these important defects, it would still be 
open to the serious objection that it affords a tenant no protection 
against being rented on his o^vu improvements if he remains in his 
holding. It is only by leaving that he can avail himself of the pro¬ 
visions of the Act as a remedy against confiscation. To force such a 
measure upon the tenant-farmers of England by making it compul¬ 
sory would bo an act of tyranny instead of a concession. It was 
framed by landlords for landloi'ds, and that they so generally con¬ 
tracted themselves out of it only shows that they wore blind to 
their own interests. 

Let us now consider a model measure based on the principle of 
sale, or “ marketable security,” as Mr. W. A. Hunter has happily 
termed it. For this purpose I will take the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
]>ublished last autumn by the Farmers’ Alliance as the best that has 
yet been produced, certainly not excepting the Irish Land Act.^ In 
framing this Bill six important objects were kept in view:—1, To 
secure to the tenant the value of his improvements when he quits his 
holding; 2, To prevent the renting of a tenant on his own improve¬ 
ment when he stays in hi-i holding; 3, To give freedom of cultiva¬ 
tion and sale of produce to the tenant, while at the same time pro- 

(1) It will bo understood that tho first Bill publisbed by tbe Farmers' Alliance is 
lol'orrcd to throughout this article—not the Bill accepted as a compromise, and intro¬ 
duced to Parliament by Mr. James Howard, under the title of the Land Tenure Bill. 
The first Bill^is, in*my opinion, in every cospect preferable to the eeoond. 
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tecting the landlord against the deterioration of hia land; 4, To 
abolish the Law of Distress and provide in its place a speedy, cheap, 
and simple means of recovering rent; 5, To divide rates equitably 
between landlord and tenant; G, To fix upon landlords the payment 
of tithes. As it is only with respect to the first two of these objects 
that the provisions of the Bill need to be explained in detail, I will 
first dispose of the others. 

It is now very generally admitted tJiat, in order to meet the 
increased and increasing difficulties of his business, the farmer must 
be free to grow and ijell wdiat ho pleases, us long as he does not 
deteriorate his farm. In order to afford him such conditioned liberty, 
the clauses of the Bill headed “ J’cnalties and Tforfoitures,” while 
giving to the landlord the most stringent and summary means of 
restraining a dilapidating tenant, and of recovering damages for any 
mischief he has done, yet at the same time render void all the absurd 
and paralysing restrictions upon cropping and sale, so common in 
old-fashioned leases and agreements, by stipulating that damages 
sliall be recoverable from a tenant only “ to the extent to which the 
acts or defaults complained of have lessened the letting value of the 
holding.” 

Tlio expediency of completely abolishing the Law of Distress has 
been confirmed by the House of (lomrnons by the acceptance of Mr. 
Blonncrhassett’s resolution on the subject. The Bill abolishes the 
law in two lines, as follows :—“ No landlord shall levy or cause to 
be levied any distress for rent in respect of any holding; ” and then, 
by another short clause, it gives power for the summary recovery, 
through the County Court, of over-due rent, and for ejecting a 
tenant if the judge considers that course of action to be just and 
expedient. 

The division of rates between landlord and tenant proposed in the 
Bill is different from that which prevails in Scotland and Ireland, 
where it is half and half. The Bill would render the landlord 
liable for three-fourths and the tenant for one-fourth; the idea being 
that the landlord should be rated on the land, and the tenant on the 
house, garden, orchard, and farm premises. As in theory landlords 
pay the whole of tlio rates, and the proposed change does not apply 
to current contracts, there cannot bo any reasonable objection to the 
division. ’ The object is to make landlords liable for their proper 
share of any increase of local burdens which occurs between one 
adjustment of rent and the next. If the proposal were accepted, 
rents in future would be adjusted to it, and if local burdens should 
decrease, landlords would get the chief benefit, just as they would 
be at the chief expense of an increase. 

The tithe affected by the Bill is the ordinary rent-charge only, as 
it was considered desirable that the extraordinary charge should be 
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dealt with in a separate measure. As the Tithe Commutation Act 
put the charge upon landlords, there cannot be any fair objection to 
fixing it upon them. If tithe wore a fixed charge, it would, as far 
as a tenant is concerned, be equivalent to an additional rent; but as 
it is liable to increase to a considerable extent during the existence 
of a contract, it is unfair that the responsibility of paying it should 
continue to be shifted from the person originally made liable to it on 
to his tenant. The Bill, therefore, gives power to a tenant to deduct 
any payment of ordinary tithe rent-charge from his rent. 

I now come to the most important objects of the Bill, and to the 
moans by which it proposes to effect them. Before determining the 
best means of securing to a quitting tenant the value of his improve¬ 
ments, all the objections above urged against compujisation by 
valuation were carefully considered. Those objections were felt to be 
so strong that it was decided to adopt a plan by which they would 
all be obviated, namely that of allowing a tenant to sell his improve¬ 
ments at tho best price he cun obtain in tlie market, with pre-emption 
at that price to his landlord. This right of sale tho Bill would give 
either during or on the termination of a term of contract; and, to 
provide against death, the tenant would he allowed to bequeath his 
tenancy for the remainder of the term of his contract. Now, if a 
tenant sold his improvements during the currency of a lease, the 
matter would be a very simple one, as the rent and other conditions 
would be fixed for the term, and the incoming tenant would simply 
purchase the remnant of the lease, including the improvements, 
under the conditions of the lease; or tho landlord could exercise his 
right of pre-emption, and take thc' farm into his own hands, after 
paying market price for the improvements, to re-let on such terms as 
ho could obtain. But when a sale of improvements came at the end 
of a contract, it is obvious that the rent for a definite period must 
first be determined before any one could safely purchase ; also that 
a certain duration of tenure must be assured to the purchaser. If 
the landlord could raise the rent immediately, it is clear that he 
would be able to confiscate the whole value of the tenant’s improve¬ 
ments by this means, and no would-be purchaser would pay anything 
for these improvements under such circumstances; nor would he pay 
their full value if he were liable to be turned out of the farm at tho 
end of tho two years’ notice proposed in the Bill, because, although 
he might resell his purchased improvements, ho would lose by the 
expense of two removals in a short period and tho inevitable sacrifice 
involved in a sale of farming stock. It was to meet these difficulties, 
as well as to guard a landlord against being compelled to accept a 
really objectionable tenant in case he did not desire to pre-empt, that 
the more complex provisions of the Bill had to bo framed. Some 
kind of authority to settle points on which landlord and tenant could 
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not agree was seen to be indispensable, and the Bill proposes that 
that authority should be the County Court Judge and two agricultural 
assessors, whose decision is made final. The constitution of this 
Court has been strongly objected to; but it will be difficult to 
suggest a better one till a County Government Bill has been 
passed, when it will be easy. Adverse critics of the BUI 
have very generally omitted to notice that landlords and tenants 
may avoid appealing to the proposed Court, either by agreeing 
between themselves or by resorting to arbitration. In some way, 
however, the rent to the next tenant must bo fixed before the 
outgoing tenant can Icnow what he has to sell, and some term of 
tenancy at that rent must also be secured if the fair value of the im¬ 
provements is to be obtained. The Bill, then, provides that at 
least a year previous to the termination of a tenancy the landlord 
must give notice if he claims that, apart from the tenant's improve¬ 
ments, the farm is worth an increased rent; and the tenant must 
give a corresponding notice if ho claims that, apart from his 
improvements, the rent is too high. If neither gave notice, 
the rent would remain unaltered, and the purchaser of the im¬ 
provements would be entitled to hold the farm at the old rent, and 
under other conditions not more onerous than the old ones, for at 
least seven years. If either gave notice, the two might agree, either 
by themselves or by the advice of arbitrators; but if they did not 
agree, either might appeal to the Court to decide what rent the farm 
was w'orth apart from the tenant’s improvements which were to be 
sold. The 9th Clause very clearly lays down the principles which are 
to guide the Court. 

“ Upon anj' such application, if it is proved that the value of the holding has 
increased in the period during which the tenant has occupied the holding from 
causes other than the improvcinonts made or accpxirnd by the tenant, the Court 
shall estimate the amount of such increase, and determine the rent that shall 
bo deemed fo bo the rent of the liohling to a pcrs(m offering to pay compensa¬ 
tion for such iinprovfcTnents. If it is proved that the value of the holding has 
diminished during the same period from causes other than the acts or defaults 
of tho tenant, the Court shall estimate the amount of such decrease, in so far 
as it has occurred independently of tho acts or defaults of tho tenant, and shall 
dotermino tho rent that shall bo deemed to bo the rent of the holding to a 
person offering to pay compensation to tho tenant.” 

The rent having been fixed—that is to say, the landlord’s property 
having been separated from the tenant’s property—the tenant might 
proceed to sell his share by offering it to the highest bidder. But 
the landlord might either elect to take the outgoing tenant’s 
improvements at the price offered, or he might object to accept the 
intending purchaser; then, if the tenant did not give in and find 
another purchaser, the landlord might appeal to the Court, which 
would decide whether the man objected to was “ a person having 
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sufficient means to cultivate tlie holding,” and one against whom 
there was otherwise, in the opinion of the Court, “ no objection on 
reasonable grounds.” 

But there was further to protect a tenant who does not wish to 
quit his holding against being rented on his own improvements. 
This object the Bill would effect by providing that a two years’ 
notice shall bo given when either party declines to renew a contract, 
and that when no such notice is given it will be assumed that the 
contract is to be renewed on the old terms ; but if both parties desire 
to renew their contract, but cannot agree as to rent, the Court is to 
decide between them. No measure which dbes not effect this im¬ 
portant object will be satisfactory ; for surely it is not tolerable that a 
good farmer’s only security against the confiscation of his improve¬ 
ments should be given at the coat of leaving a home to which he may 
be bound by many old associations, and for the sake of which he is 
only too likely to yield to injustice rather than leave it. It has 
been the rule in this country, and still more generally so in Scotland, 
for a good farmer to be rented on his own improvements. Very 
many instances have been recorded, though usually the practice is 
regarded as too much a matter of course to be worthy of public 
mention, and for obvious reasons it is often dangerous to make such 
cases public. One such case may here be given as an example. 
Mr. Alexander, of Bent, Kincardineshire, a tenant of the Earl of 
Kintore, said at a recent meeting held at Aberdeen:—“ The 
farm I occupy was taken by public competition sixty years ago, 
and has been in the occupancy of my family during that period. 
The rent was then .£280, the land almost all wet, and half the 
holding moor and bog. The whole is now reclaimed, drained, 
and limed, not by the owner, but by me. Now the rent is £755, 
or about 260 per cent, of a rise.” Opponents of compulsory 
Tenant Bight, like the Duke of Argyll, do not deny that this kind 
of thing has been common for a long period, but defend it as perfectly 
just and right. In the Mark Lane Express, of January 2nd, the 
Duke writes:— 

“The doctrine which 1 have laid down as to tho result of improvoTOonts 
upon land, namely, that this result is due to two factors, the capital of the 
owner and the smaller capital of tho fanner, is tho doctrine on which every 
‘ improvement lease ’ depends. This doctrine which I apply to others I submit 
to myself. Some thirty years ago I bought the remainder of a lease of four 
acres of land. I laid out upon it more than thirty times the rental. When 
tho lease came near its end, I negotiated for a renewal; but I could not get it 
without submitting to a rise of rent of 400 per cent. This rent was raised on 
my own improvements. Nevertheless, I recognise tho principle that the in¬ 
creased value was duo to two factors, and that by far the largest of these was 
the owner’s and not mine. I feel that if I were to claim the increased vfdue 
for a single day beyond tho terra of my contract, I should be acting against 
justice as well as against law. At the end of my lease the whole increment of 
value was my landlord’s and not mine.” 
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In another letter the Duke explains that the lease referred to 
notan “improvement lease,” that is, a lease under which he was 
bound to make certain improvements or improvements of a certain 
value. As the acreage of the holding upon which the Duke was so 
monstrously charged on his own improvements was very small, I am 
not surprised that he should not have objected to uphold a doctrine 
which must be highly profitable to him as a landlord. 

The chief objection taken to the first F.irrners' Alliance Bill is that 
it gives to the tenant joint proprietorship with his landlord. But 
any Bill which gives the tenant a proprietorship in his improvements 
must do this. The Agricultural Holdings Act does it in an imperfect 
degree where it is applied, and if that measure were made compulsory 
it would do it generally, though incompletely. The tenant-farmer 
cannot avoid mixing his property with his landlord’s property, 8(» 
that, morally, every tenant has joint proprietorship with his landlord, 
the proportion depending upon the character of his farming. Ho 
may farm so badly that ho takes his share of the property fully out 
of the soil in which it is mixed with his landlord’s property before 
he quits his holding, and the tendency of existing law is to induce 
tenants to such poor farming; but it is clearly contrary to the public 
interest to allow so powerful an injunction to unimproving farming 
to be perpetuated, and any reversal of it must be a recognition of the 
joint proprietorship of landlord and tenant in land to which the 
capitals of the two are jointly applied. The plan of estimating the 
landlord’s share proposed in the Bill recognises his claim to the 
unearned increment in the value of his land, so that all increase in 
letting value due to the general prosperity of the country, the growth 
of a neighbouring town, or the advent of a now railway in the 
vicinity, would go to him. All that would be secured to the tenant 
would be the value of the improvements made or lawfully acquired 
by him. Another great advantage of the Bill, from a landlord’s 
point of view, over one based on the valuation system, is that under 
it the landlord would not be compelled to pay for improvements 
which he could not aftbrd, or was unwilling, to purchase. Nor 
would he be required, for his own protection, to have the improve¬ 
ments carried out by his tenant carefully supervised, as he would 
be if he had to pay for them by valuation, perhaps many years 
after they were made. Most important of all, the landlord would 
not be compelled to pay—as he has complained that he would be 
under a compulsory valuation Bill—heavy sums of money for so-called 
improvements that would be of comparatively little value to him; 
that is to say, he would not be at the mercy of incompetent or 
occasionally blundering valuers. The tenant would make the 
expenditure in experimental improvements solely on his own 
responsibility and at his own risk, taking his chance of getting 
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remunerated for the unexhausted portion of them at market price. 
Nothing could be more fair. If the tenant blunders in making 
experiments which he deems improvements, he alone will be the 
loser; and if he does more harm than good by them he may even 
have to pay for deteriorating his holding by them. On the other 
hand, if he acts with good judgment, he reaps the benefit during his 
occupation of the holding, and gets the capitalised letting value of 
whatever remains when he quits. 

As a set-oif against these obvious advantages to the landlord, it is 
declared by some critics that he would often have to pay the amount 
of a bogus ofier if he desired to exercise hfe right of pre-emption ; 
that is to say, a friend of the out-going tenant would be induced to 
offer a fictitious price for the improvements in order to compel a 
pre-empting landlord to pay more than their real value. No doubt 
this would be possible ; but, considering its danger, there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that it would be common. The punishment 
on discovery of such conspiracy to defraud would be so severe as to deter 
those who are rogues enough to attempt it if they dared. If an}^- 
thing of the kind were suspected, the professedly intending purchaser 
could be objected to before the Court, and he and the outgoing tenant 
could be examined and cross-examined on oath. Even if they should 
escape this ordeal, each would be so much at the mercy of the other 
for the rest of his life that tho obvious danger of such collusion 
would be generally recognised. Lastly, the experience of the work¬ 
ing of the Ulster custom, which, as far as the objection applies, is a 
precisely parallel case, affords practical evidence of tho improbability 
of the predicted villainy. I have never heard it complained that any 
such fraudulent action takes place in Ulster, and I have yet to 
learn that English farmers are less honest than their felloAvs in 
Ireland. 

A further objection to the Bill is that it would prevent the land¬ 
lord from choosing his tenant. This is a mistake. By exercising 
his right of pre-emption—that is, by simply paying his tenant for 
value received—he would have as absolute a power of choosing his 
future tenant in every case as he has at present, and the same power 
as he would have under a Tenant Bight Bill on the valuation 
principle. Nor would he necessarily have to pay and take the risk 
of re-letting without loss; for he might agree beforehand with a 
tenant of his choice that the latter should take the occupation at 
pre-emption price, which would be known to him—for so the Bill 
provides—some time before he would be compelled to make his 
decision. Even this would not be his last resource, as he would 
have the right to appeal to the Court against any objectionable 
purchaser. 

Other objections, still more obviously based on misconception than 
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that just exposed, have been urged by landlords and their partisans. 
It is not worth while, however, to waste valuable space in noticing 
them now, as they have been publicly exposed over and over again. 
But—and what follows may bo taken as evidence of the impartiality 
of the framers of the Bill—there are also objections from tenants 
and their partisans. The most important of these is that it might 
occur, and very likely would occur in a time of depression, that a 
tenant who had improved his holding would not bo able to find a 
purchaser for his improvements at their fair value, and possibly not 
at any value. But the fair value of improvements is their letting 
value; there is absoRitely no other just criterion, and it would be 
adopted by arbitrators under the valuation system ; so the objection 
is not peculiarly applicable to the Bill we are considering. It would 
not be just to render a landlord liable to pay more for improvements 
then they were worth to him to let. One objector’s argument, how¬ 
ever, has not yet been demolished; for, he urges that, although the 
letting value of the improvements may be temporarily diminished or 
annihilated, so that the tenant, who is limited in time in disposing 
of them, may not be able to find a purchaser at a fair price, or at 
any price, they may afterwards be valuable to the landlord, who has 
time on his side. There is something in this, no doubt, if the whole 
argument is not based on a misconception, as I think it is. Those 
who urge it seem to ignore the fact that the Bill provides for dimi¬ 
nishing rent when the letting value of a farm, apart from the 
tenant’s improvements, has fallen, so that as long as there remained 
any rent at all the tenant’s improvements would still have a fair 
letting value. If depression were so severe that oven improved 
farms would not lot, I admit that the outgoing tenant would be a 
loser, and I fail to see any just means of preventing this. But it is 
an extremely improbable contingency. Improved farms arc not pro¬ 
portionately less in demand than unimproved farms at a period 
of depression, but the contrary. It is the exhausted and foul farms 
which are deserted at such a crisis, those in a high state of cultiva¬ 
tion being perhaps more sought after than usually. Besides all 
this, if there is any force in the argument on which the plea for 
the Bill is based, anything like such a severe and general 
depression in agriculture as at present prevails would bo im¬ 
possible. On the other hand, the advantages which the Bill would 
confer on improving tenants are so great and so obvious that I can¬ 
not conceive how any farmers but those who prefer to trust to a low 
system of farming can be blind to them. Under the Bill the tenant 
would be able to farm as ho pleased, so long as he did not deteriorate; 
he would not have to ask permission of his landlord before executing 
a permanent improvement, or to give notice of a “ durable ” one. 
Ho would have power to assign his tenancy in the middle of a lease, 
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oi* to bequeath it to provide against death. He would not have to 
accept as final the award of two possibly incompetent arbitrators or 
their equally fallible umpire for his improvements; but could 
go north, south, east, and west, in search of the highest bidder, and 
if one offer did not satisfy him, he could seek another. The injustice 
of the Law of Distress, with its tendency to force up rents artifici¬ 
ally, and the unfair apportionment of local burdens and tithes would 
be got rid of. Lastly, but not least, he would bo a free man where 
he is now too often a vassal. 

In March, 1879,1 made an appeal to the Liberal Party, then out 
of office, through this Review, urging it to fake up the question of 
land-tenure reform in its various branches as a new programme, and 
venturing to promise great advantages from such a course of action. 
The general election followed a year after, and a large proportion 
of Liberal county candidates accepted the main proposals of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, then recently organized, and very active during 
the election. Before the election the English counties were repre¬ 
sented by 27 Liberals and 145 Conservatives, the Welsh counties 
by 7 Liberals and 8 Conservatives, and the Scotch counties by 1(5 
Liberals and 16 Conservatives. After the election the representation 
was as follows:— 

n. c. 

English Counties . . . . .118 

Welsh „ ... 13 .. 2 

Scotch ,, ... 26 .. 6 

This was a gain of 43 seats, counting 80 votes in a division, and to a 
considerable extent it was the result of the promises of agricul¬ 
tural reform made by Mr. Gladstone and his followers, and foolishly 
repudiated, as a rule, by the Conservative candidates, wlio trusted 
too much to their old ascendency. No doubt other causes worked 
in the same direction; but it is very generally admitted that the one 
above cited turned several county elections. In Ireland the result 
was similar, and the hope of a good Land Bill had certainly much 
to do with it. The Government have fulfilled their pledges for 
Ireland, and it is to be hoped that next session will see the fulfil¬ 
ment of the most important of all the promises, definite or implied, 
made to English and Scotch farmers. If a general election should 
occur before that promise has been redeemed, 1 believe that the 
Liberal gains in the counties will almost, if not entirely, disap¬ 
pear. Some measures of agricultural reform have been carried 
since the present Government came into power; but these are of 
insignificant importance as compared with that security for farmers’ 
capital and skill expended in improvements, which alone will strike 
at the root of agricultural depression and put new life and hope into 
the most important of all our branches of national enterprise. 

William E. Bear. 
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The present number of the Review marks the close of a task which 
was confided to me no less than fifteen years ago —grande inortalk 
mi spatium, a long span of one’s mortnl days. Fifteen years are 
enough to bring a man from youth to middle age, to test the working 
value of convictions, to measure the advance of principles and beliefs, 
and, alas, to cut off iflany early associates and to extinguish many 
lights. It is hardly possible that a Review should have been con¬ 
ducted for so considerable a time without the commission of some 
mistakes; articles admitted which might as well have been left out, 
opinions expressed which have a crudish look in the mellow light of 
years, phrases dropped in the heat or hurry of the moment which 
one would fain obliterate. Many a regret must rise in men’s minds 
on any occasion that compels them to look back over a long reach of 
years. The disparity between aim and performance, the unfulfilled 
promise, the wrong turnings taken at critical points—as an accident 
of the hour draws us to take stock of a complete period of our lives, 
all these things rise up in private and internal judgment against 
anybody who is not either too stupid or too fatuously complacent to 
recognise facts when he secs them. But the mood passes. Ephemera 
must not take themselves too seriously. Time, happily, is merciful, 
and men’s memories arc benignly short. 

More painful is the recollection of those earlier contributors of ours 
who have vanished from the world. Periodical literature is like the 
manna in the wilderness; it quickly loses its freshness, and to turn 
over thirty volumes of old Reviews can hardly be exhilarating at the 
best: least of all so, when it recalls friends and coadjutors who 
can give their help no more. Creorge Henry Lewes, the founder of 
the Review, and always cordially interested in its fortunes, has not 
survived to see the end of the reign of his successor, Ilis vivacious 
intelligence had probably done as much as he was competent to do 
for his generation, but there were other important contributors, now 
gone, of whom this could not be said. In the region of political 
theory, the loss of J. E. Cairnes was truly lamentable and untimely. 
He had, as Mill said of him, “ that rare qualification among writers 
on political and social subjects—a genuine scientific intellect.” 
Not a month passes in which one does not feel how great an 
advantage it would have been to be able to go down to Black- 
heath, and discuss the perplexities of the time in that genial and 
manly companionship, whore facts were weighed with so much 
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caro, where conclusions were measured with such breadth and com¬ 
prehension, and where even the great stolid idols of the Cave and 
the Market Place wore never too rudely buffeted. Of a very different 
order of mind from Cairnes, but not less to be permanently regretted 
by all of us who knew him, was Mr. Bagehot, whoso books on the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution, on Physics and Politics, and the fragment on the 
Postulates of Political Economy, were all published in those pages. 
He wrote, in fact, the first article in the first number. Though himself 
extremely cool and sceptical about political improvement of every 
sort, he took abundant interest in more ardent friends. Perhaps it 
was that they amused him ; in return his good-natured ironies put 
them wholesomely on their mettle. As has been well said of him 
he had a unique power of animation without combat; it was all 
stimulus and yet no contest; his talk was full of youth, yet had 
all the wisdom of mature judgjnent (E. II. Hutton). Those who 
were least willing to assent to Bagehot’s practical maxims in judging 
current affairs, yet were well aware how much they profited by his 
Socratic objections, and knew, too, w'hat real acquaintance with men 
and business, what honest sympathy, and what serious judgment and 
interest lay under his playful and racy humour. 

More untimely, in one sense, than any other was the death of Pro¬ 
fessor Clifford, whose articles in this Review attracted so much atten¬ 
tion, and I fear that I may add, gave for a season so much offence six 
or seven years ago. Cairnes was scarcely fifty when he died, and 
Bagehot was fifty-one, but Clifford was only four-and-thirty. Yet in 
this brief space he had not merely won a reputation as a mathematician 
of the first order, but had made a real mark on his time, both by the 
substance of his speculations in science, religion, and ethics, and by 
the curious audacity with which ho proclaimed at the pitch of his voice 
on the housetops religious opinions that had hitherto been kept among 
the family secrets of the domus Socrutica. It is melancholy to think 
that exciting work, done under pressure of time of his own imposing, 
should have been the chief cause of his premature decline. How' 
intense that pressure was tlie reader may measure by the fact that 
a paper of his on Tho Unseen Universe, which filled eighteen pages 
of the Review, was composed at a single sitting that lasted from 
a quarter to ten in the evening till nine o’clock the following morn¬ 
ing. As one revolves these and other names of eminent-men who 
actively helped to make the Review what it has been, it would be 
impossible to omit the most eminent of them all. Time has done 
something to impair the philosophical reputation and the political 
celebrity of J. S. Mill; but it cannot alter the affectionate memory 
in which some of us must always hold his wisdom and goodness, his 
rare union of moral ardour with a calm and settled mind. He took 
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the wannest interest in this Review from the moment when I took 
it up, partly from the friendship with which he honoured me, but 
much more because he wished to encourage what was then—though 
it is now happily no longer—the only attempt to conduct a 
periodical on the principles of free discussion and personal respon¬ 
sibility. While recalling these and others who arc no more, it was 
naturally impossible for me to forget the constant and valuable help 
that has been so freely given to me, often at much sacrifice of their 
own convenience, by those friends and contributors who are still with 
us. No conductor ever laid dov n his baton with a more cordial and 
sincere sense of gratitude to those who took their several parts in his 
performance. 

One chief experiment which the Review was established to try was 
that of signed articles. When Mr. Lowes wrote his Farewell 
Causerie, as I am doing now, he said: “ That we have been enabled 
to bring together men so various in opinion and so distinguished in 
power has been mainly owing to the principle adopted of allowing 
each writer perfect freedom; which could only have been allowed 
under the condition of personal responsibility. The question of 
signing articles had long been debated; it has now been tested 
The arguments in favour of it were mainly of a moral order; the 
arguments against it, while admitting the morality, mainly asserted 
its inexpediency. The question of expediency has, I venture to say, 
been materially enlightened by the success of the Review.” The 
success of other periodicals, conducted still more rigorously on the 
principle that every article ought to bear its writer’s signature, 
leaves no further doubt on the subject; so that it is now almost 
impossible to realise |that only fifteen or sixteen years ago scarcely 
anybody of the class called practical could believe that the sacred 
principle of the Anonymous was doomed. One of the shrewdest 
publishers in Edinburgh, and also himself the editor of a famous 
magazine (the colour of whose Toryism, by the way, is almost of 
itself enough to explain why a sensible country like Scotland is so 
intensely Liberal), once said to me while Mr. Lewes was still editor 
of this Review, that ho had always thought highly of our friend’s 
judgment “ until ho had taken up the senseless notion of a magazine 
with signed articles and open to both sides of every question.” 
Nobody will call the notion senseless any longer. The question is 
rather how long the exclusively anonymous periodicals will resist the 
innovation. 

Personally I have attached less stern importance to signature as 
an unvarying rule than did my predecessor; though even he was 
compelled by obvious considerations of convenience to make 
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his chronique of current affairs anonymous. Our practice has been 
signature as the standing order, occasionally suspended in favour of 
anonymity when there seemed to be sufficient reason. On the whole 
it may be said that the change from anonymous to signed articles has 
followed the course of most changes. It has not led to one-half 
either of the evils or of the advantages that its advocates and its 
opponents foretold. That it has produced some charlatanry, can 
hardly be denied. Readers are tempted to postpone serious and 
persistent interest in subjects, to a semi-personal curiosity about the 
casual and unconnected deliverances of the literary or social “star” 
of the hour. That this conception has been worked out with signal 
ability in more cases than one; that it has made periodical literature 
full of actuality ; that it has tickled and delighted the palate—is all 
most true. The obvious danger is lest we should be tempted to think . 
more of the man who speaks than of the precise value of what he 
says. 

One indirect effect that is not unworthy of notice in the new 
system is its tendency to narrow the openings for the writer by pro¬ 
fession. If an article is to be signed, the editor will naturally seek 
the name of an expert of special weight and competence on the 
matter in hand. A reviewer on the staff of a famous journal once 
received for his week’s task, General Hamley on the Art of War, a 
three-volume novel, a work on dainty dishes, and a translation of 
Pindar. This was perhaps taxing versatility and omniscience over¬ 
much, and it may be taken for granted that the writer made no 
serious contribution to tactics, cookery, or scholarship. But being a 
man of a certain intelligence, passably honest, and reasonably pains¬ 
taking, probably he produced reviews sufficiently useful and just to 
answer their purpose. On the new system we should have an article 
on General Haraley’s work by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and one on the 
cookery-book from M. Trompette, It is not certain that this is all 
pure gain. There is a something to be said for the writer by 
profession, who without being an expert, will take trouble to work 
up his subject, to learn what is said and thought about it, to 
penetrate to the real points, to get the same mastery over it as an 
advocate or a judge does over a patent case ora suit about rubrics and 
vestments. He is at least as likely as the expert to tell the reader 
all that he wants to know, and at least as likely to be free from 
bias and injurious prepossession. 

Nor does experience, so far as it has yet gone, quite bear out Mr. 
Lewes’s train of argument that the “ first condition of all writing is 
sincerity, and that one means of securing sincerity is to insist on 
personal responsibility,” and that this personal responsibility can 
only be secured by signing articles. The old talk of “literary 
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bravoes,” “men in masks,” “anonymous assassins,” and so forth, is 
out of date. Longer experience has only confirmed the present 
writer’s opinion, expressed here from the very beginning: “ Every¬ 
body who knows the composition of any respectable journal in Lon¬ 
don, knows very well that the articles which those of our own way 
of thinking dislike most intensely, are written by men whom to call 
bravoes in any sense whatever would be simply monstrous. Let us 
say, as loudly as wo choose, if wo see ^ )od reason, that they are 
half informed about some of the things which they so authoritatively 
discuss; that they are under strong class feeling; that they have 
not mastered the doctrfnes which they aro opposing; that they have 
not sufliciently meditated their subject; that they have not given 
themselves time to do justice even to their scanty knowledge. Jour¬ 
nalists arc open to charges of this kind; but to think of them as a 
shameless body, thirsting for the blood of better men than them¬ 
selves, or ready to act as an editor’s instrument for money, involves 
a thoroughly unjust misconception.” 

As to the comparative eflects of the two systems on literary 
quality, no prudent observer with adequate experience will lay down 
an unalterable rule. Habit no doubt counts for a great deal, but 
apart from habit there are differences of temperament and peculiar 
sensibilities. Some men write best when they sign what they 
write; they find impersonality a mystification and an incum¬ 
brance ; anonymity makes them stiff, pompous, and over- 
magisterial. With otliers, however, the effect is just the reverse. 
If they sign, they become self-conscious, stilted, and even pretentious; 
it is only when they aro anonymous that they recover simplicity 
and ease. It is as if an actor who is the soul of what is natural 
under the disguises of his part, should become extremely artificial if 
he were compelled to come upon the stage in his own proper clothes 
and speaking only in his ordinary voice. 

The newspaper press has not yet followed the exa^nplo of the new 
lieviews, but wo are probably not far from the time when here, too, 
the practice of signature will make its way. There was an unwise 
cry at one time for making the disuse of anonymity compulsory by 
law. But we shall no more see this than we shall see legal penalties 
imposed.for publishing a book without an index, though that also 
has been suggested. The same end will be reached by other ways. 
Within the last few year.s a truly surprising shock has been given 
to tlio idea of a newspaper, “ us a sort of impersonal thing, coming 
from nobody knows where, the readers never thinking of tho 
writer, nor caring whether he thinks what he writes, so long as 
they think what he writes.” Of course it is still true, and will most 
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likely always remain true, that, like the Athenian Sophist, great 
newspapers will teach the conventional jirejudiccs of those who pay 
for it. A writer will long be able to say that, like the Sophist, the 
newspaper reflects the morality, the intelligence, the tone of senti¬ 
ment, of its public, and if the latter is vicious, so is the former. 
But there is infinitely less of this than there used to be. The press 
is more and more taking the tone of a man speaking to a man. The 
childish imposture of the editorial We is already thoroughly ex¬ 
ploded. The names of all important journalists are now coming 
to be as publicly known as the names of important members of 
parliament. There is even something over and above this. More 
than one editor—the editors of the Spectator and of the St. James's 
Gazette arc conspicuous instances, in very difierent ways — have 
boldly aspired to create and educate a public of their own, aud they 
have succeeded. The press is growing to be much more per¬ 
sonal, in the sense that its most important directors are taking to 
themselves the right of pursuing an individual line of their own, 
with far less respect than of old to the supposed exigencies of party 
or the communiques of political leaders. The editor of a Review of 
great craineuco said to the present writer (who, for his own part, 
took a slightly more modest view) that ho regarded himself as equal 
in importance to twenty-five members of parliament. It is not 
altogether easy to weigh and measure with this degree of precision. 
But what is certain is that there are journalists on both sides in 
politics to whom the public looks for original suggestion, and from 
whom leading politicians seek not merely such mechanical support 
as they expect from their adherents in the House of Commons, nor 
merely the uses of the vane to show which way the w'ind blows, but 
ideas, guidance, and counsel, as from persons of co-equal authority with 
themselves. England is still a long way from the point at which 
French journalism has arrived in this matter. We cannot count 
an effective host of Girardins, Lemoinnes, Abouts, or even Cassagnacs 
and Rocheforts, each recognised as the exponent of his own opinions, 
and each read because the opinions written are known to be his own. 
But there is a distinctly nearer approach to this as the general 
state of English journalism than there was twenty years ago. 

Of course nobody of sense supposes that any journalist, however 
independent and however possessed by the spirit of his personal 
responsibility, tries to form his opinions out of his own head, without 
reference to the view of the men practically engaged in public 
affairs, the temper of Parliament and the feeling of constituencies, 
and so forth. All these are part of the elements that go to the 
formation of his own judgment, and he will certainly not neglect to 
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find out as mucli about them as he possibly can. Nor, again, does 
the increase of the personal sentiment about our public prints lessen 
the general working fidelity of their conductors to a party. It is 
their duty, no doubt, to discuss the merits of measures as they arise. 
In this respect any one can see liew riulically they differ from 
the Member of Parliament, whoso business is not only to discuss 
but to act. The Member of Parliameu must look at the effect 
of his vote in more lights than one. Besides the merits of 
the given measure, it is his duty to think of the wishes of 
those who chose him totopresont them; and if, moreover, the effect of 
voting against a measure of whicli ho disapproves would be to over¬ 
throw a whole Ministry of which he strongly approves, then, unless 
some very vital principle indeed wei'o involved, to give such a vote 
would be to prefer a small object to a groat one, and would meet a 
very qxieasy monkish sort of conscience. The jofurnalistis not in the 
same position. He is an observer and a critic, and can afford, and 
is bound, to speak the truth. But even in his case, the disagreement, 
as Burke said, “ will be only enough to indulge freedom, without 
violating concord or disturbing arraugcmoiit.” There is a certain 
“ partiality which becomes a well-chosen friendship.” “ Men 
thinking freely will, in particular instances, think differently. 
But still as the greater part of the measures which arise in 
the course of public business are related to, or dependent on, some 
great leading general principles in government, a man must be 
peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political company if 
ho docs not agree with them at loa.st nine times in ten.” The 
doctrine that was good enough for Burke in this matter may 
be counted good enough for most of us, Borne of the current talk 
about political independence is more hypocrisy and hlagtic; some of 
it is mere vanity. Por the new priest of Jjiterature is quite as liable 
to the defects of spiritual pride and fimbition as the old priest of the 
Church, and it is quite as well for him that ho should be on his 
guard against these scarlet and high-crested sins. 

The success of lleviows, of which our own was the first English 
type, marks a very considerable revolution in the intellectual habits 
of the tipae. They have brought abstract discussion from the 
library down to the parlour, and from the serious student down to 
the first man in the street. Wo have passed through a perfect 
cyclone of religious polemics. The popularity of such Eeviews means 
that really largo audiences, le gros public^ arc eagerly interested in the 
radical discussion of propositions which twenty years ago were only 
publicly maintained, and then in their crudest, least true, and most 
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repulsive form, in obscure debating societies and little secularist 
clubs. Everybody, male or female, who reads anything serious at 
all, now roads a dozen essays a year to show, with infinite varieties 
of approach and of demonstration, that wo can never know whether 
there be a Supreme Being or not, whether the soul survives the 
body, or whether the soul is more and other than a mere function of 
the body. No article that has appeared in any periodical for a gene¬ 
ration back excited so profound a sensation as Mr. Huxley’s memor¬ 
able paper “ On the Physical Basis of Life,” published in this Review 
in February, 1869. It created just the same kind of stir that, in a 
political epoch, was made by such u pamphlet as the Conduct of the 
Allies or the Reflections on the French Rorolution. This excitement 
was a sign that controversies which had hitherto been confined to books 
and treatises were now to be admitted to popular periodicals, and that 
the common man of tlio world would now listen and have an opinion 
of his owjx on the bases of belief, just us he listens and judges in 
politics, or art, or letters. Tlie clergy no longer have the pulpit to 
themselves, for the new Reviews became move powerful pulpits, in 
which heretics were at least as welcome as orthodox. Speculation 
has bccoino entirely democratised. This is a tremendous change to 
have come about in little more than a dozen years. How far it goes, 
let us not bo too sure. Tt is no now discovery that what looks like 
complete tolerance may be in reality only complete indifference. 
Intellectual fairness is often only another name for indolence and 
inconclusivcness of mind, just as love of truth is sometime,s a 
fine phrase for temper. To bo picpiant counts for much, and 
the interest of .seeing on thi drawing-room tables of devout 
Catholics and high-flying Anglicans article after article, sending 
divinities, creeds, and Clmrthes all headlong into limbo, was 
indeed piquant. Much of all this elegant dabbling in infidelity has 
been a caprice of fashion. The Agnostic has had his day with the 
fine ladies, like the black footboy of other times, or the spirit- 
rapper and table-turner of our own. When one perceived that such 
people actually thought that the Churches had been raised on their feet 
again by the puerile aijologotios of Mr. Mallock, then it was easy to 
know that they had never really fallen. What we have been watch¬ 
ing, after all, was perhaps a tournament, net a battle. 

It would not bo very easy for us now, and perhaps it would not bi) 
particularly becoming at any time, to analyze tho position that has 
been assigned to this Review in common esteem. Those who have 
watched it from without, can judge better than those who have 
worked within. Though it has been open, so far as editorial good 
will was concerned, to opinions from many sides, the Review has 
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unquestionably gathered round it some of the associations of sect. 
What that sect is, people have found it difficult to describe with 
anything like precision. For a long time it was the fashion to label 
the Review as Oomtist, and it would he singularly ungrateful to 
deny that it has had no more effective contributors than some of the 
best-known disciples of Comte. By-and-by it was felt that this was 
too narrow. It was nearer the truth to call it the organ of 
Positivists in the wider sense of tha^ designation. But even this 
would not cover many directly political articles that have appeared 
in our pages, and made a mark in their time. The memorable pro¬ 
gramme of Free Labour, Free Land, Free Schools, Free Church had 
nothing at all Positivist about it. Nor could that programme 
and many be.sidc8 from the same pen and others be compressed under 
the nickname of Academic Liberalism. There was too stronsr a 
flavour of action for the academic and the philosophic. This passion 
for a label, after all, is an infirmity. Yet people justly perceived 
that there seemed to be a certain undofinable concurrence among 
writers coming from different schools and handling very different 
subjects. Perhaps the instinct was right which fancied that it 
discerned some common drift, a certain pervading atmosphere. 
People scented a subtle connection between speculations on the 
Physical Basis of Life and the Unseen Universe, and articles on 
Trades Unions and National Education ; and Professor Tyndall’s 
eloquence in impugning the authority of miracles was supposed to 
work in the same direction as Mr, Frederic Harrison’s eloquence in 
demolishing Prince Bismarck and vindicating the Commune as the 
newest proof of the political genius of France. 

So far as the He view has been more specially identified with one 
set of opinions than another, it lias been duo to the fact that a certain 
dissent from received theologies lias been found in company with 
new ideas of social and political reform. Tliis suspicious combination 
at one time aroused considerable anger. The notion of anything like 
an intervention of the literary and scientific class in political affairs 
touched a certain jealousy which is always to bo looked for in the 
positive and practical man. They think as Napoleon did of men of 
letters and savans:—“ Ce sont des coquettes avee lesquelles il faut 
entrotonir un commerce de galaiitcrie, et dont il ne fiiut jamais 
songer ^ faire ni sa femme ni son ministro.” Mon will listen to your 
views about the Unknowable with a composure that instantly dis¬ 
appears if your argument comes too near to the Rates and Taxes. It 
is amusing, as wo read the newspapers to-day, to think that Mr. 
Harrison’s powerful defence of Trades Unions fifteen years ago 
caused the Review to be regarded as an incendiary publication. 
Some papers that appeared here on National Education were thought 
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to indicate a deliberate plot for suppressing the Holy Scriptures in 
the land. Extravagant misjudgment of this kind has passed away. 
But it was far from being a mistake to suppose that the line taken 
here by many writers did mean that there was a new Radicalism in 
the air, which went a good deal deeper than fidgeting about an 
estimate or the amount of the Queen’s contribution to her own taxes. 
Time has verified what was serious in those early apprehensions. 
Principles and aims arc coming into prominence in the social activity 
of to-day which would hardly have found a hearing twenty years ago, 
and it would be sufficient justification for the past of our Review 
if some writers in it have been instrumental in the process of show¬ 
ing how such principles and aims meet the requirements of the now 
time. Reformers must always be open to the taunt that they find 
nothing in the world good enough for them. “ You write,” said a 
popular novelist to one of this unthanked tribe, “ as if you believed 
that everything is bad.” “Nay,” said the other, “ but I do believe 
that everything might be better.” Such a belief naturally breeds a 
spirit which the easy-goers of the w'orld resent as a spirit of cease¬ 
less complaint and scolding. Hence our Liberalism here has often 
been taxed with being ungenial, discontented, and even querulous. 
But such Liberals will wrap themselves in their own virtue, remem¬ 
bering the cheering apophthegm that “those who arc dissatisfied 
are the sole benefactors of the world.” 

This will not be found, I think, too lofty, or too thrasonical an esti¬ 
mate of what has been attempted. A certain number of people have 
been persuaded to share opinions that fifteen years ago were more un¬ 
popular than they are now. A cer lin resistance has been oflEered to 
the stubborn influence of prejudice and use and wont. The original 
scheme of the Review, even if there had been no other obstacle, 
prevented it from being the organ of a systematic and constructive 
policy. There is not, in fact, a body of systematic political thought 
at work in our own day. The Liberals of the Benthamite school, as 
was said hero not many months ago,^ surveyed society and institu¬ 
tions as a whole; they connected their advocacy of political and 
legal changes with carefully formed theories of human nature ; they 
considered the great art of Government in connection with the 
character of man, his proper education, his potential capacities. Yet, 
as we then said, it cannot bo pretended that wo are less in need of 
systematic politics than our fathers were sixty years since, or that 
general principles are now more generally settled even among 
members of the same party than they were then. The perplexities 
of to-day are as embarrassing as any in our history, and they may 
(1) Fortnightlff Fevieic, April, 1882. 
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prove even more dangerous. The renovation of Parliamentary 
government; the transformation of the conditions of the ownership 
and occupation of land; the relations between the Government at 
home and our adventurers abroad in contact with inferior races; the 
limitations on free contract and the rights of majorities to restrict 
the private acts of universities; these are only some of the questions 
that time and circumstances are pressing upon us. These are in the 
political and legislative sphere alone. In Education, in Economics 
for realisation in Literature, the problems are as many. Yet ideas 
are hardly ripe. We shall need to see great schools before we 
can make sure of powerful parties. Meanwhile, whatever gives 
freedom and variety to thought, and earnestness to men’s interest 
in the world, must contribute to a good end. The Review has been 
an attempt to do something in this direction. 1 may well hope that 
the energy and intelligence of my successor will enable it to do 
more. 

Editor. 
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When the month opened, the campaign in Egypt had just begun. 
The English expeditionary force had occupied Alexandria, the Sue/ 
Gaiial, and a narrow strip of land, twenty miles in length, stretching 
like an isthmus across the desert between Ismailia and Kassassin. 
With these exceptions all Egypt was in the hands of Arabi. At 
every point the invader found himself confronted by strongly forti¬ 
fied positions, from behind which an immensely superior force, armed 
with Remingtons and Krupps, forbade his advance. From Mex on 
the extreme north-west, to Tel-el-Kebir on the south-west, Arubi 
ottered everywhere a courageous front to the small but compact and 
resolute force which had been dispatched three thousand miles to 
“ restore order in hlg 3 >’pt.’' The Egyptians contending pro aria ct 
focia had the advantage in numbers, in weight of artillery, in posi¬ 
tion, in transport, and commissariat. They wore fighting under 
their native skies, on familiar ground, amidst their own people. At 
Tel-el-Kebir, twenty thousand soldiers with sixty guns occupied a 
strongly entrenched position, stretching across the canal and rail¬ 
way, by which Sir Garnet Wolselcy proposed to advance to Cairo. 
At Kafr Dowar a triple line of formidable earthworks was defended 
by an army immensely superior in numbers to that holding Alexan¬ 
dria. There wore 3,000 men at IMex, 11,000 garrisoned the forts 
of Aboukir, and 8,000 under Aba-el-al held Damietta and its out¬ 
lying forts. At Cairo there was a garrison of 11,000 men. Exclu¬ 
sive of Bedouins, Arabi must have had in arms at the beginning of 
September a well equipped array of 70,000 men, with 150 cannon, 
amply supplied with ammunition. To cope with this imposing force 
the l^glish had landed 24,000 men, including the Indian contingent. 
One brigade was left at Alexandria. The others were toiling pain¬ 
fully under a blazing sun over the sands of the desert towards Tel- 
el-Kebir. The advanced guard was twenty miles ahead of its 
transports. No water was procurable but the tepid and loathsome 
fluid from the canal, in which dead horses and Arab corpses were 
slowly decomposing. For two or three days the troops at the front 
lived on biscuits and canal water. Dysentery and fever attacked 
the camp. Four hundred soldiers were invalided home in the first 
week of September, before the armies had fairly come into contact. 
The Turkish Government, professedly eager to assist our military 
operations, had laid an embargo on the mules which were purchased 
for transport. The mules had to be bought in the United States at 
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the time when they were needed in Ismailia. Glanders had attacked 
the horses of the Indian contingent. The locomotive employed on 
the single lino of rails broke down. Kassassin had been seized on 
the 25th of August, and as day after day passed with no farther 
advance, the public became impatient. When days lengthened into 
weeks, and a fortnight passed without any further nows from the 
front but that of the landing of stores at Ismailia, and occasional 
reconnaissances, impatience deepened into dissatisfaction and dissatis¬ 
faction into indignation. On the Continent and in America the 
papers vied with oac]j other in ridiculing the slowness of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and in exaggerating the breakdown of his transport. At 
home amateur strategists seated in their arm-chairs penned bitter 
critici.s7us of the conduct of tho campaign, and dolefully predicted 
disaster. Partisans of Arabi exulted in tho diseoJiifiture of our 
expedition, and M. Henri Ilocliefort gleefully foretold that the 
English pirates would be driven into the sea. So it went on 
until the morning of the 13th, when, at last. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
having overcome the difUculties of trans])ort, and placed himself in a 
position to follow up a decisive victory by an unsparing pursuit, 
launched his little force against the enemy’s position at Tel-el- 
Kcbir. 

Shortly after midnight the Englisli army, con-sisting of 11,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 00 cannon, marched silently across 
the six miles of .sand dividing their advanced position from the 
enemy’s lines. They halted within 1,000 yards of the earthworks 
and prepared for the attack. The Egyptians, expecting the assault to 
be delivered at midnight, wore in tlic trenches, but as hour after hour 
passed in silence, they relaxed their vigilance and went to sleep. 
Around them, in semicircle preparing silently for the decisive moment, 
lay the Pritish force, the cavalry on the right, tho Indian con¬ 
tingent on the left, the infantry in two divisions, and tho artillery 
brigade in the centre. Just, before dawn tlic signal was given to 
advance. The enemy, unconscious of our approach, did not open fire 
until our troops were within 300 yards of his lines. Then “ a terrific 
fire fiaslicd along the line of sand heaps.” Without wasting time 
in replying to volleys, which for the most part whistled harmlessly 
overhead, our troops advanced at a double to clear the cntrcnch- 
lueuts with the bayonet. There was some shelling on the right, but 
the battle was decided by cold steel. Advancing with a series of 
rushes, the Irish on tho right and the Scotch on the left swept the 
enemy out of his double lino of entrenebments, and made themselves 
masters of the position. The gunners were bayonetted at their guns. 
The infantry broke and fled. A large inner redoubt was carried with 
another rush, and in a few minutes Tcl-el-Kebir was in our hands. 
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About five hundred Egyptians were killed; the rest, throwing away 
their arms, fled in panic terror across the plain, hotly pursued by the 
Jlcngal Lancers and the cavalry brigade. The position had been 
carried in fifteen minutes. From the firing of the first shot till the 
lust Arab had fled exit of Tel-el-Kobir was only an hour and a half. 
Sixty guns, with the camp and all the munitions of war, fell into our 
hands. Arabi escaped to Zagazig, and from thence took the train to 
Cairo. 

When the sun rose on the 13th of September it looked dowm, not 
only on a stricken field, but on a lost cause. The rush that cleared 
tlie trenches at Tel-el-Kebir in fifteen minutes had given the death¬ 
blow to the Egyptian insurrection. Without giving the enemy a 
moment to recover, the cavalry was launched in pursuit. Zagazig was 
occupied the same day by a forced march, and on Thursday Ceneral 
Drury-Lowe entered Cairo with three regiments of Bengal cavalry. 
A garrison of 10,000 men laid down their arms without an attempt 
at resistance, and the citadel was occupied by British troops. 
Arabi, who had been hooted through the streets as soon as it was 
known that he came as a fugitive, and not as a concpieror, gave 
himself up at once. The commander at Kafr Dowar offered to 
surrender as soon as he received news of the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir. 
The garrisons of Ahoukir and Mox follow'ed suit. At Damietta 
Ald-el-al, with his negroes, at first threatened resistance, but, on 
second thoughts, he followed the example of his comrades. The 
soldiers were disarmed and dismissed to their fields; the leaders 
were reserved for trial. Kot a shot was fired after the storming of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and in less than ten days the whole imposing array of 
Arabi's forces had ceased to exist. The army was formally dissolved 
by the Khedive. Not a single rebel remained in arms against his 
authority. The reconqxiest of Egypt was complete. 

Seldom has there been witnessed such a sudden revulsion of 
feeling as that which followed this startling transformation. The 
news was hailed everywhere with profound relief. Even those 
who most condemned the war rejoiced the most at its sudden 
ending. Our loss had been less than that of a first-class railway 
collision, and far less than that of a great«^hipwreck or colliery 
explosion, Egypt was at our feet. A military expedition which 
hud not been contemplated eight weeks before had been dis¬ 
patched a distance of three thousand miles, and had achieved a bril¬ 
liant and complete success. Without apparent cflhrt, England had 
stretched out her hand, and the whole edifice of Egyptian revolt 
had crumbled into dust. Tel-el-Kebir had been stormed on the 
13th. The campaign terminated on the 14th. “ In twenty-five 
days,” said the general order in which Sir Garnet Wolseley summed 
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up the results of the campaign, “the army has effected a dis¬ 
embarkation at Ismailia; has traversed the desert to Zaa-aziir; has 
occupied the capital of Egypt; and lias fortunately defeated the 
enemy four times.” For twenty-three days out of tlie twenty-five, 
nothing was visible but the slow and tedious gathering of the thunder¬ 
clouds on the Eastern horizon. On the twenty-fourth the holt fell. 
On the twenty-fifth the sk}’’ Avas cloarcfl, the insurreotiou over, and 
the campaign at an end. 

Tn the first exultation over so extraordinary a success, the Tinm 
took upon itself to dcchire that “ the hand that had fought and con¬ 
quered must be the hand that will give the terms of peace.” In 
this task England Avould neither require nor admit the assistance of 
others. In other words, England, after having been left free to 
conquer Egypt, forswearing in the most positive terms any intention 
to seize for herself an exclusive iwsition of authority in regulating 
the future of that country, was to seize the first opportunity after 
victory to say that she would brook no interference from the other 
Powers in the disposition of her prize. If the Avriters seriously 
desired so cynical a repudiation of ministerial pledges, they could 
not have taken a better method of defeating their own ends. Their 
doctrine was repudiated by the English press, and scornfully denied 
by the press of the Continent. “ This is your ‘ clean hands,’ is it ? ” 
was asked in every capital in Europe, and the sinister incident of the 
Cyprus Convention Avas recalled to justify the worst suspicions as to the 
intentions of perfide Albion. The fiimous declaration of British policy 
formulated in Lord Salisbury’s Circular, which he had communi¬ 
cated to the llussian Government before the treaty of San Stefano, 
afforded every PoAver in Europe an opportunity of assorting its right 
to interfere in any modification of the status qm in Egypt. Lord 
Salisbury’s words Avere too precise to be capable of misinterpreta¬ 
tion :—“ In so far as these arraugements (the arrangements made by 
the Russians for the settlement of the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula) 
were calculated to modify European treaties and affect general and 
British interests, her Majesty’s Government were unable to recognise 
in them any validity unless they were made the subject of a formal 
agreement among the pjl^ies to the Treaty of Paris.” In support 
of an extreme interpretation of this doctrine the late Govoniment 
had threatened Russia Avith war by sea and land; any number of 
campaigns should bo fought rather than a single article of the new 
settlement should bo recognised as valid unless countersigned by 
Europe. Whatever other PoAvers might forget this doctrine, it was 
remembered by Russia. The official organ of M. de Giers lost 
no time in declaring that the policy of Russia and that of all the 
other Powers in Egypt was very plain. “ The status quo, territorial 
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and political, must bo maintained in Egypt as it has been established 
by treaties, and if, as a result of late events, changes are recognised 
as necessary, Europe alone is competent to decree them and give them 
force. The Conference,” it added significantly, “ has never been 
contested by the English Government.” 

The reorganisation of the Egyptian Government may be said to 
have begun with the decree disbanding the army. In the reconsti¬ 
tution of the military forces of the Khedive, England had a free 
hand. The creation of a native gendarmerie, probably officered 
by Englishmen, was recognised as the first step to the evolution of 
order out of the Egyptian chaos. There was, unfortunately, neither 
such a general agreement as to the reconstitution of the machine of 
government, nor such a tahnin ram on which to operate. The old 
atatm quo, with all its complicated anomalies which hud been in 
abeyance during the doTnination of the insurgents, revived with the 
authority of the Khedive. The Khedive took to himself a Ministry, 
headed by Chcrif Pasha, with Kiass Pasha as Minister of the 
Interior, and the Controllers were summoned to the Ministerial 
Councils exactly as they were before. The whole of the 
costly and elaborate machinery of the European imperium in 
imperio remained intact, and began to work as soon as vitality 
was restored to the Khedive’s authority. Gur troops held the 
citadel at Cairo, but the first cftcct of their victory was to restore 
that domination which the Powers through their Consuls-Gencral 
and Commissioners had long exercised in Egypt. “ Don’t talk about 
the Khedive,” Ismail said last year ; “ there are fourteen Khedives 
in Egypt besides Tewfik ; ” and the ex-Khedive spoke from the bitter¬ 
ness of his own experience. If A abi and his colonels had refrained 
from driving matters to such an extremity that the most peace-loving 
Cabinet that England ha.s had for a century was compelled to inter¬ 
fere, the movement which they directed might have been made effica¬ 
cious for the exorcising of many of the worst evils of this foreign 
exploitation which makes the Egyptians little better than strangers 
in Egypt, and delivers over the natives to the insolence of European 
domination. Never ha<l any Egyptian party been in a better posi¬ 
tion than were the Nationalists when ArllH was Minister of War, 
when the army and the Notables were united, and when the 
Powers were anxiously casting about for an^- possible modus vii'endi 
which would enable them to keep the diplomatic status quo intact, 
while all the domestic situation was gradually revolutionised. 
Everything, however, was sacrificed to the proscription of the Cir¬ 
cassians, and the most that can be hoped is that by the agency of a 
foreign conqueror the natives may ultimately attain that degree 
of independence which they might have secured for themselves if 
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their leader would have consented to postpone the vengeance of a 
military coterio to political exigencies. Whether the foreign con¬ 
queror will bo courageous enough to undertake the work which 
Arabi has marred is doubtful. Outright annexation would probably 
be easier than the emancipation of Egypt from the political, diplo¬ 
matic, financial, and commercial meshes with which it is ovorspun. 
The French administer Tunis as we do not pretend to administer 
Egypt. But oven in Tunis they have ‘ ot been able to touch the 
capitulations, and a seiuous quarrel has oi’isen this month between 
the Italians and the French, because an Italian subject in Tunis was 
tried by a French Court instead of being dealt with by her own 
Consul. Yet until this condominium, or rather this complex con¬ 
geries of condominia is swept away, neither tho abolition of the 
control, nor tho repudiation of tho debt, will bring us materially 
nearer the ideal of Egypt for the Egyptians. 

Instead of abolishing the international network of commissions and 
conventions, tho first act^of the Egyptian Ministry at the prompting 
of the Controllers has been to suggest the creation of a new inter¬ 
national Commission to adjudicate upon the claims for compensation 
preferred by foreign sufibrers from tho insurrection. These claims 
are estimated at .t'2,000,000 for property plundered in and near 
Alexandria, iil,500,000 for buildings burned down in tho city, and 
111,000,000 for losses elsewhere. Altogether tho Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment is confi’ontcd with cbiinis amounting to four or five millions, 
not including a similar sum of at least equal amount for tho cost of 
suppressing the insurrection. Logically tho latter sum should be 
raised on the tribute. £720,000 per annum is sent to Constanti¬ 
nople to a suzerain who has on this occasion left the discliargo of 
his duties to an English force. Nothing could be fairer than that 
the Egyptian tribute should be diverted from Constantinople to 
London, until the cost of the expedition is defrayed. But diplo¬ 
matic difficulties may prove too strong for tho smooth course of 
abstract political logic. 

As yet nothing has been done in the way of diplomatic discussion. 
England has not yet made sufficient progress in tho solution of the 
stormy problem for ti^new treaty of San Stefano to bo considered by 
the Arpopagus of Europe. Fortunately no voice is raised in favour 
of the annexation of Egypt. Few even demand a protectorate. The 
general feeling is that we have got the substance and it is idle to 
insist upon the shadow. No voice is raised on this side of the 
Channel in favout of the maintenance of tho Dual Control. The 
alternatives aro these. Either there must be no Control at all, or, if 
there is a Control, it must either be exclusively English or European. 
Such at least is the view that prevails here. In France, M. Gambetta’s 
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organs plead earnestly for the maintenance of Joint Control, the 
only solution which English opinion, with one consent, recognises as 
impossible. The difficulty which confronts the advocates of a radical 
reform in the government of Egypt in the direction of self-government 
arises from the question whether any Power is willing to surrender 
its privileged position without guarantees for the future. These 
guarantees mean rcsponsibiltics which no one is so unwilling to 
undertake as the party which is most anxious for reform. At 
present it is not believed that any Power, or combination of 
Powers, would go to war even if wo annexed Egypt. Prince 
Bismarck is believed to favour a solution which "would secure our 
acquiescence in the Austrian advance to the Adriatic, and place 
England in a position of veiled hostility to Franco. Italy, and 
Russia. The authority of the European Concert would be repudiated 
by its chief supporter, the doctrine of compensation would receive a 
dangerous stimulus, and wo should bo fortunate indeed if in the 
general scramble wo were not involved in a European war. Fortu¬ 
nately there is no reason to apprehend that the present Ministry 
would face such risks to gain a loss. We cannot afford Egypt. 

Now is there any reason why we should seek to indulge ourselves 
in so costly a luxury ? To annex is often the most efficacious way 
not of asserting but of destroying influence in foreign countries. Of 
this no more striking example could bo desired than the case of Bul¬ 
garia. That principality is diplomatically part and parcel of the 
Ottoman Empire. Her prince is a vassal of the Porto. Her exche¬ 
quer is tributary to Constantinople. Russia has absolutely no 
diplomatic foothold in the country, which by her own act she en¬ 
dowed with independence and autou )my. But, as a matter of fact, 
Bulgaria is much more Russian than if it had been annexed to Russia. 
In every village Russian sergeants drill the Bulgarian militia. In 
every town Russian consuls exercise a potent influence as the agents 
of the liberating power. Bulgarian officers are trained in Russian 
schools. Bulgarian money is coined in Russian mints. The 
Bulgarian prince seeks advice not of his suzerain at Constantinople, 
but of his patron at St. Petersburg, and the Bulgarians although they 
may from time to time chafe against Russian dictation, look to 
Russia, and to Russia alone, as the champion and deliverer. If Russia 
had annexed the principality, Bulgaria would have been even as 
another Poland. The more invisible the cord, the stronger the bond 
that binds dependent states to their political patron. 

The probability is that when the English Government has pre¬ 
pared a scheme for the future administration of Egypt, it will be 
submitted without reserve to the consideration of the interested 
powers. Any such scheme to give satisfaction to public opinion in 
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this country must provide for the development of Egyptian auto¬ 
nomy, the limitation of the legalised anarchy occasioned by the 
different jurisdictions, the imposition of taxation upon European 
colonists, and in short for the government of Egypt, so far as it is 
practicable, by the Egyptians and for the Egyptians. Any scheme 
which touches the capitulations, the international courts, the inter¬ 
national commissions, and the control of the Suez Canal, will to that 
extent be subject to the revision of Europe. Any scheme to be 
worth anything must touch all five, even if it does not go farther 
and impound the tribute as security for payment of the costs of the 
Egyptian expedition. J'he Powers, therefore, will have abundant 
opportunity of exercising their influence upon the new settlement of 
Egypt. In so far as the now scheme is cither English or European 
the change will have to bo made at the expense of France. It is 
from France then that the greatest opposition may be expected, and 
France in this case is not likely to stand alone. But whether alone 
or in concert with Russia and Italy, France, which recoiled from the 
enterprise of suppressing Arabi, is not likely to draw the sword 
against England. At the same time the French Government is 
none the less likely to strain all its dijjlomatic forces in order to 
compel attention to its representations. We may get our own way, 
but wo shall not get it without considerable friction. 

Egypt is only important to England as the country through which 
passes the constantly increasing volume of our Eastern trade. The 
reconstitution of the Egyptian Government is subsidiary in import¬ 
ance to the security of the traffic in the Suez Canal. It is not 
surjirising, therefore, that as many schemes have been devised for 
protecting the Canal as for remodelling the constitution of Egypt. 
The Conference at Constantinople accepted in principle the pro- 
jmsal of Italy, to place the Canal under the control of an international 
power. A good deal is talked in diplomatic circles about a scheme 
for making England the European warden of the Canal, with a right 
to garrison Port Said and Suez, and to control the Fresh-water Canal. 
A proposal to neutralise the Canal, as the Panama Canal would be 
neutralised under the Clayton-Bidwer Treaty, finds many adherents. 
Not content with the scheme to neutralise the Canal, the International 
League of Peace has demanded the neutralisation of the Red Sea, to 
both its banks, the neutralisation of Egypt, and its severance from 
the Ottoman Empire. To execute this programme, a special inter¬ 
national tribunal of arbitration should be constituted by an assembly of 
the delegates of all the European nations, which should also provide 
for the maintenance of an international force to give effect to its 
decrees. While these projects are being discussed by politicians, com¬ 
mercial men are much more interested in the mechanical than the 
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political difficulties attending the free navigation of the Canal. They 
complain that the accommodation provided by the Canal is so misera¬ 
bly inadequate, that the passage from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea takes fifty hours instead of twenty. The channel ought either 
to be doubled in width or the number of sidings multiplied. The 
Canal should be deepened, and its banks lit with the electric light. 
The cost of its management is excessive, and the sum annually devoted 
to repairs is insufficient. The Canal in short is a monopoly, and is 
being managed in the interest of tlie monopolists to the detriment of 
the public interest. The two alternatives to monopoly therefore at 
once present themselves, and while some advocate the buying-up of 
the Canal by the maritime nations, others declare in favour of a 
competing Canal, which in their opinion could bo made as ex¬ 
peditiously and economically as the existing Canal could be adapted 
to the increased and increasing traffic between Europe and Asia. 

Whatever solution of all tluise knotty problems may be arrived at 
in the course of time, it is almost certain to result in a further 
development of the international, or wh it may bo called the federal, 
action of the united States of Europe. The great waterways of the 
Continent—the Sound, the Scholdl, the 'Danube—have long been 
subject to international regulation. Tho Suez Canal differing from 
all waterways in being purely artifieial, will soon pass under the 
same control. The list of subjects regarded as matters of common 
concern by the nations of Europe, which can only be dealt with in 
concert, is rapidly extending. Everywhere we stumble upon inter¬ 
national commissions, international conventions, international treaties. 
Tho machinery of tho European concert is being put in motion so 
frequently that the conception of a federal authority empowered not 
only to deliberate but to act, is becoi.iing as familiar to Europeans as 
to Americans. The necessities of a complex civilisation, and the 
rapid intercommunication rendered possible by steam are bringing 
within tho area of practical politics ideals which but a few years 
since were relegated contemptuously to the dreams of tho poet or the 
reveries of the political visionary. 

While Europe tends more and more to become a political unit, by 
a strange paradox, the political parties in each of its component 
states seem to be undergoing a process of indefinite division. The 
fissiparous tendency of modern politics has elicited from the French 
Prime Minister a cry of despair. “ If a house divided against itself 
cannot stand,” asks M. Duclero, “how can the Republic exist without 
union among Republicans?” Political parties, in one sense of the 
word, can hardly be said to exist in France. There are only poli¬ 
tical groups. The 530 deputies of the Chamber are divided into the 
three sections of Right, Centre, and Left, which again are subdivided 
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into ten subsections. The Right consists of 105 members, of whom 
45 are Royalists, 45 Imperialists, and 15 Conservatives pure and 
simple. The Centre has 75 members, of whom 15 are Left Centre, 
10 Gr^vyists, and 50 Independents. 350 sit on the Left, of whom 
210 belong to the Republican Union of M. Gambetta, 40 to the 
Republican Left, 40 to the Democratic Union, and 00 to the Irrc- 
concilables. No group can command a majority, and the strongest 
and most compact of the groups is that of jM. Gambetta, that is 
to say, precisely the group the proven lion of whoso ascendancy 
is the one point of union among the sections of the Assembly. 
Yet in this strangely ’divided Chamber, and only there, can we 
find the real government of Franco. It has reduced ministers to 
the position of mere chiefs of departments, and its aversion to M. 
Gambetta is chiefly duo to his determination to make the Cabinet, 
and not the Chamber, the Executive Government of France. The 
same dispersive tendency is as strongly marked in the Socialist party. 
The Socialist Congress which has this month held its sittings 
at Bordeaux is the sixth “ National Congress of Socialists ” which 
has boon held this year, each representing difibront groups, as 
irreconcilably opposed to each other as they are to existing society. 
In Germany, where parties have long boon subdivided to an extent 
which makes Parliamentary government impossible, a’ further sub¬ 
division has taken place this month. The I’rogrossists have split into 
two sections, the cause of stumbling in their case being an unlucky 
attempt to promote Jjiberal unity. On the other side, the question 
of mixed marriages seems to render impossible tlie formation of a 
coalition between the Conservatives and the Ultramontanes, bv 
which at one time it seemed possible for Prince Bismarck to secure 
a working majority. In 8pam a now Liberal split has taken place 
this mouth. Marshal Serrano having issued from his retirement 
to place himself at the head of a party demanding the Constitution 
of 1870, all the irrcconcilablos have rallied to the new party, and 
the immediate result of his manifesto is to split Spanish Liberalism 
into two parties, and threaten with defeat the Cabinet of Soiior 
Sagasta. In Italy, whore ail parties are preparing for the first 
general election held since the extension of the franchise, there is 
considerable doubt whether that drastic measure will heal the 
divisions in the ranks of the opposing parties. In Austria, the cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies of the motley nationalities under Francis Josefs 
sceptre, although for the moment not displaying themselves pro¬ 
minently, are nevertheless visible enough. The Ruthenes and the 
Slovaques are exciting alarm by their aspirations to a national 
existence; the reforms in Bosnia have provoked the hostility of the 
Croats, and, to crown all, the formation of a new party among tho 
Liberals has led to the disorganization of the German party by 
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intestine divisions. Even in Belgium the Badicals are showing a 
tendency to separate from the Liberals on the question of electoral 
reform. And in this country it will not be the fault of Mr. Marriott 
and Mr. Cowen if the autumn Session does not bring with it a further 
disintegration of the Liberal majority on the question of the Closure. 
The bonds of part}’ discipline are everywhere growing slack. If the 
Caucus operates as a check upon this tendency to individualism, it 
will cunfor a benefit upon Parliamentary government far outweighing 
any of the evils which are believed to bo latent in the dictation of 
wirepullers. 

The official notification of the corrected returns of the French 
Census show a net increase of populations in five years of 726,200. 
The rate of increase is slow, and it is steadily decreasing. It is less 
on this occasion than it was in 1876, and the rate of increase was Ic'^s 
in 1880 and 1881 than it was in 1877-8-9. Of the increase recorded, 
one-half was due to immigration from Belgium, Italy, and Germany. 
The birth rate per 100 women between the ages of 15 and 45, which 
in Russia is 20 per annum, in Germany 17, and in England 16, 
in France is only 11. The annual rate of increase of population per 
1000 is three times as great in England, notwithstanding the con¬ 
stant effiux of emigrants, as it is in France witli the constant in¬ 
flux of immigrants. The United States in the twelve months ending 
June 30th, received by immigration alone, an addition of 789,003 
to its population, or 27,000 more than the total increase of the popu¬ 
lation of France from all sources in five years. France, which thus 
steadily retrogrades from the position which she once held as first 
of the Great Powers in lilurope does not appear to have abandoned 
the dream of revenge. The intemperate outbursts of the hotheads of 
the Patriotic League in Paris, which have given new life to the 
celebration of the Sedan anniversary in Germany, would have been 
trivial enough if they had stood alone. But they followed too 
closely the significant speeches by two representative politicians to be 
ignored. M. Paul Bert, M. Gambetta’s Minister of Education, was 
enthusiastically applauded at the Trocadero when he preached under 
the patronage of his chief the sacred duty of training every French 
child to use arms and hate the despoiler of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The speech, which almost in so many words ad\ seated the dedication 
of the new generation to the war of revenge, passed without reproof, 
and Avus even eulogised in the grave and temperate columns of the 
Temps. Even more significant was the speech which M. Georges 
Perin, deputes for Limoges, addressed to four thousand of his con¬ 
stituents. M. Georges Perin is a leading representative of the 
school headed by M. Clemenceau, a Radical of much eloquence 
and influence. A great part of his speech was devoted to a denun- 
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ciation of a forward policy in Colonial affairs, and a defence of the 
Chamber for refusing to participate in the Egyptian expedition. 
He eulogised Mi'. Bright, and the general tone of his speech was 
pacific enough to have deliglited Mr. Richard. But the moment 
that this Radical apostle of peace, progress, and reform referred to 
Germany, his language changed Hatred, distrust, and a burning 
desire of revenge replaced the anxiety to live at peace with all men. 
Beyond the open frontier of the Vosges, he said, all but the deaf 
could hear the clang of arms, and the cries of hatred and of menace 
which over resounded jn the air. “ Let us then make ready, let us 
recover our strength! That great nation, to-day so powerful and so 
menacing, she also was once vanquished, but on the morrow of lier 
defeat she rallied all her forces and recovered her strength. And the 
day when Prussia completed her recovery she conquered Austria 
and France. I hope that we shall not have to wait so long. I liope 
that the generation which has suffered defeat may assist in the 
victory. But I say to you, my dear fellow-citizens,” concluded M. 
Perin, “ at this moment let us rally our forces, lot us prepare.” And 
his dear fellow-citizens showed their sympathy with the advice by a 
double salvo of applause. When such sentiments emanate from the 
most pacific of French politicians, it would be premature to conclude 
that the most bellicose nation in Europe has definitively embraced 
the doctrine of peace-at-any-price. 

The Irish nightmare has for a season ceased to haunt the English 
mind. Yet the strike of the Dublin police, which for a time left the 
capital of Ireland to be garrisoned by soldiers and Orangemen, was 
an incident which at other times might well have alarmed the more 
sluggish imagination. liOrd Spencer met the crisis with firmness, 
and the men soon returned to their duty, but the episode afforded a 
suggestive illustration of the difficulties of governing by constabulary. 
Strong government, government by sabres and truncheon.s, as op¬ 
posed to government by consent, is often held up as the highest ideal 
of government in Ireland. But it is forgotten that the holder of 
the truncheon may prove as unmanageable as the people whom he is 
employed to govern. It is a small gain to wield an absolute sceptre 
over a nation if you become the servant of your own Praetorians. In 
other respects the island has been tolerably tranquil. Two murderers 
have at last been hanged. The Lord Lieutenant has taken a tour 
through the West, and for the moment there is a lull. 

Socialism and Religion, the two faiths, the one of those who seek a 
paradise in this world, and the other of those who seek it in that 
which is to come, continue to pursue their propaganda. In France, 
the votaries of the two creeds have come into sharp collision at the 
VOL. xxxii. N.s. o o 
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collieiy village of Montceau-les-Mines, whero several crosses were 
thrown down and a chapel wrecked by a band of Socialists. 
But although the antagonism between the votaries of the two faiths 
is very strong, the example of Montceau-les-Mines has not been 
generally followed. The anti-clerical crusade of French Repub¬ 
licanism is involving the eldest daughter of the Church in some 
curious inconsistencies. French Chauvinists who are demanding the 
conquest of Madagascar bitterly complain that the Jesuit missionaries 
are not as patriotic as their English rivals, as if an order which has 
been barred out of Franco could be very zealous in the extension of 
the territories of France. In the Levant French influence is almost 
exclusively Catholic, and M. Gambctta, even with M. Paul Bert in 
her cabinet, pursued the traditional policy of Franco as the protector 
of Catholicism abroad while persecuting it at home. Other French 
Republicans, however, are demanding “ the laicisation of French 
influence in the East.” They might almost as well ask to laicise the 
influence of the Pope in Ireland or of the Czar in the Balkan. The 
Culturkampf dies hard in Germany; in Belgium the domination 
of the State galls the consciences of the Catholic; and in Switzerland 
a proposal aimed at the clerical schools is to be submitted to a popular 
vote. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Catholics 
on the Continent should look with envious eyes on the happier lot of 
their brethren in this country. French and Belgian clerical prints 
talk with unconcealed admiration of the liberty accorded to 
Catholic demonstrations, of the respect paid to Catholic chaplains, 
and the popularity of Cardinal Manning. It would almostrseem that 
nowadays the Catholic clergy can only enjoy the free exercise of their 
faith in jidrtihiiR injiddium. 

In England the death of Dr. Pusey lias removed the eminent 
personality whom the Anglo-Catholies were proud to recognise as 
their leader. The frank and sympathetic recognition of the services 
of the first of the Pusey ites, even in the camp of those most radically 
opposed to all which the great Anglican held dear, afforded a 
pleasant contrast to the ferocity as of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife with w’hich the death of such a man would have been hailed 
in other lands. England has seldom been so free from the bitter¬ 
ness of religious controversy as at present. The venom has departed 
from the polemics of theologians, and something of the gentleness 
of their founder has at last penetrated into the darkest corners 
of the Christian Church. Even the Salvation Army, that latest 
and strangest product of a sensational age, owes no small part 
of its remarkable success to the intensely practical character of its 
warfare against the glaring vices of our times. Dogmas are be¬ 
coming subordinate to the Social Question, and this will by-the-byo 
transform dogma itself. 

Hi'ptember 2blh, 1882 , 
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THI^ RUSSIAN BAYARD: 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENEML SCOBELEPF. 

Tr )0 often the panegyrics pronounced by great sovereigns over 
departed servants or devoted adherents must be relegated to the 
category of “ insincerities hoard around open graves.” But never 
were more transparently truthful sentiments given expression to 
than tho.se wrung from the heart of the Czar of all the Russias 
when informed of the demise of the Russian Bayard, General 
Scobcleff, and contained in the message which his Imperial Majesty 
dispatched to the General’s sister, the Princess Bielozelsky. “I 
am,” said the Czar, “ deeply shocked and afflicted at the sudden 
death of your brother. Ilis loss for the Russian army is one which 
it is hard to repair, and it must be deeply lamented by all true 
soldiers. It is very painful to lose the support of such a man.” 
But besides being endowed with the highest military genius, 
Scobelcff’s influence was commanding in the development of the 
living question of Panslavism. Nor was it remote upon the curiously 
mixed and ever-changing current of general European politics. Ilis 
loss to his imperial master, to whom he was personally deeply 
attached, is a great blow at the present critical moment in Russia, 
but it is a greater to the national or Paiislavistic party, the realisa¬ 
tion of whose aspiratioil^ is the guarantee for reform in the Great 
Eastern Empire and the saving countercheck to the spread of the 
demoniac principles of Nihilism. 

The idol of a race numbering between eighty and ninety millions; 
the unconfessed dread of another and rival nationality; the admira¬ 
tion of all imbued with the military instinct; the tenderly beloved 
of those who had the rare felicity of his friendship ; the object of 
passionate devotion on the side of the thousands who had come 
under the magnetic influence of him whom Carlyle would have 
described as kingly; all this, and more, was General Scobeleff, and 
a nation’s tears and the stirred emotions of two continents testify to 
the greatness of the personality which a few days ago made his exit 
from the world’s stage, and to the deep feeling which the sad and 
abrupt close of a heroic career has excited. 
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« ng him as the Bussian Bayard I am only making use 
redictive phrase which a prince of the empire employed 
t>n with me three years ago. Scobcleff s military genius 
versally admitted and of late generally confessed, but 
few, at least in Westexm Europe, were aware of his wide and varied 
culture, his chivalrous character, his burning love of country and 
race, of his deep and earnest religious convictions, of the almost 
womanly tendernoss of affection which he had for the inner circle 
of his friends. And the purpose of these personal reminiscences is 
to present General Hcoboleff in the light in which he appeared to 
mo throughout a somewhat prolonged intercourse. 

Michael Bimitritch Scobclcfl' was born on the 29th Heptember, 
1843, and had thus barely attained his thirty-ninth ye^r He did 
not come of an old or noble Bussian family, though his father was a 
general, and had won considerable reputation as a cavalry commander 
in the campaign against Turkey in 1854. Baron Stuart, Bussian 
minister at Bucharest, himself, as his name indicates, of Scotch 
descent, informed a common friend that the elder Scobelefi’ was tho 
grandson of a Scotch emigrant to Bussia, Scobie by name. I 
remember asking young Scobeleff as to tho truth of this report, 
whereupon he replied, “ I believe tliere is something in if, but 1 
make little account of genealogical trees. Mere family never made 
a man great. Thought and deed alone, not pedigree, are tho pass- 
poi ts to enduring fame.” 

Young Scobclcll'’s general education was received mainly at home, 
on the paternal estate of Spasskajo and at Moscow, under tho super¬ 
intendence of his mother, and with tho assistance of a tutor of French 
nationality. Scobelctf was warmly attached to his tutor, who 
remained as a friend of the family, at Spasskajo, till the^ close of his 
brilliant pupil’s too short life. I bad frequent opixortunities of 
meeting with this excellent man. Possessing little of the sprigbtli- 
ness of his race, he was reserved, shy, spid unobtrusive in the 
presence of strangers, but cn famille frank and animated in conver¬ 
sation, which displayed, though not pedantically, his profound learning 
and varied reading. It was easy to see under what influence Scobe- 
leflf had developed tho taste for letters which he had inherited from 
his mother. 

Carlyle has somewhere said that every student and reader of 
history who strives earnestly to conceive for himself what manner 
of fact and man this or ihe other historical name can have been, 
never rests till he has made out what the man’s natural bearing and 
face was. Let me present a portrait of tho Bussian Bayard. 
About six feet two inches in height, well proportioned, square 
shouldered, he had a firmly knit body, muscular and lithe rather 
than stout, clean limbs, with free and graceful movement. His 
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hand was not large, but sinewy, with the nervous grip dtROriRg 
ready decision and warmth of heart. A wommi would have 
his face as handsome, and it was manly in every lineament* With 
short-peaked, fair, almost golden, whiskers, the clean shaven ehin 
and well-cut mouth, almost covered by a long silky moustache, 
indicated great firmness of purpose and strength of wiU. Ilis nose 
was large, straight, finely moulded, and not too prominent. The 
flexible nostrils dilated in tho excitcTnent of battle or animated 
discourse: this and the flashing light of his bright blue eyes being 
tho only indications of^ the volcanic energy of tho man. His fore¬ 
head was lofty, rounded rathi.r than broad, and his head, covered 
with short silky golden hair, of a fine dome shape. On foot his tall 
and graceful presence, his free, open, and courteous manner, riveted 
attention. Ono felt instinctively that he was face to face with a king 
amonsr men. He was tho best horseman I over saw bestride a 
thoroughbred, and his splendid personal bearing at the head of a 
column of cavalry or tho central figure of a brilliant staff fully 
realised one’s idea of the knightly character. His mount was a white 
or light grey thoroughbred. In a campaign he had always three 
re-mounts of those white chargers, which were bred on bis own 
estate at Spasskaje. Tlis attachment to Lis horses was us that of an 
Arab, and next to cruelty to men, nothing roused him more than 
inattention or cruelty to liis cejuino favourites. Ho admired tho 
English thoroughbred as the most perfect of the equine species, and 
declared that tho best cavalry horses in the w'orld hitg a cross between 
it and the horse of the Ukraine. From his white uniform and 
white chargor ho received among his Turkish foes the name of Aak 
Pasha. Wherever tho fire was hottest or the combat most deadly 
there was tho Aak, or White J’asha, and »Scobeleff came to bo regarded 
by the superstitious Turkish soldiery as a species of demon with a 
charmed life. 

Tliis reputation, by the way, was not confined to the Turkish 
army, though with the simple Jlussiau soldiers his charmed life w'as 
believed to bo due to the special iuterposition of Saint Demetrius. 
A sister of mercy who was a nurse in one of the field hospitals in tho 
ravine close to tho Lovacha road at Plevna told me that a wounded 
soldier wljom she was tending had solemnly assured her that nothing 
could hurt the General. The bullet which liad shattered liis arm 
had, he said, first passed clean through the General, but as usual 
without injuring him in the slightest. 

An apocryphal story comes from I’aris that General Scobeleff 
was extremely superstitious, and that tho reason why he always rode 
a white horse was “ that a gipsy had foretold he would never come 
to harm while mounted in that fashion.” What I have related above 
completely disproves the gipsy fable, and nothing could bo further 
from the truth than tho allegation that so robust-minded a man 
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was superstitious, taking that word either in its grosser or its more 
spiritual acceptation. But, like every other generous or high-minded 
man, he regarded the superstitions of a simple and ignorant people 
more with compassion than with contempt, and on more than one 
occasion, touching on this very subject, he expressed to mo the hope 
that superstitious observances, which he wisely insisted degraded 
both individuals and nations, would by-and-by be eradicated by the 
spread of education. During the hundreds of years of Turkish rule 
in Bulgaria, the dominant authorities sternly prohibited the public 
display of the cross—the symbol of the Bulgarians* faith. Imme¬ 
diately after the Russian occupation, with childish delight they hung 
up crosses of wood, of flowers, of grasses, across the highways, on 
trees, on houses, in fact everywhere. I remember directing the 
General’s attention to this patent fact and rather admiring the 
feeling which prompted the act. lie neither approved nor coii 
demned the practice; it was, he said, but the natural and simple 
expression of the faith of a deeply religious people. On another 
occasion, eighteen months after the battle of Senova, I accompanied 
General Scobelcff on a farewell visit which he made to the scene of 
the bloodiest battle of the war. In the gathering twilight he said 
to mo, " Are you afraid to sleep over the graves of twenty-five 
thousand men ? ” The question had never occurred to ray own 
mind. At home, as a matter of choice, I certainly would not have 
selected a grave-yard as a bivouac, but in Bulgaria one had to submit 
to many little inconveniences. Besides, neither at home nor abroad 
had I ever seen a ghost, and as an answer to his somewhat quaint 
inquiry I was about to repeat aloud this latter thought, when tho 
General added, “ There are thousandof men, even brave men, who 
would not do it, and few women in the world would have the courage. 
But we have no belief in tho old ballads which tell us that tho dead 
rise at twelve o’clock at night and bemoan their untimely fate.” 

Again, during tho investment of Plevna I paid a visit to the lato 
Mr. McQahan, the war-correspondent of the New York Herald, in a 
peasant’s little house, where ho was laid up from the effects of a fall 
from his horse. I found there our common friend, General Scobcleff, 
with whom I strolled in the courtyard after chatting for a time with 
the disabled and genial American. We came upon the good woman 
of tho establishment, engaged in w'hat appealed to her a deeply 
important task. Iter husband w'as sitting on the ground, shaking 
with aguish fever, and she wiis leaning over him—in one hand a rod 
of wood, over which "was hung a skein of yarn, and in the other an 
open knife. Touching the poor patient’s head and shoulders and arms, 
&c., with the rod, she tapped the latter with the knife, and uttered 
the while what seemed certain set phrases. The General, who knew 
Bulgarian perfectly, informed me that the woman was performing an 
incantation, and he asked her the purpose of her mysterious pro- 
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cedure. She replied that it was to drive away the fever, adding that 
she had cured a former husband in a like manner. When this was 
explained to me, both of us laughed heartily at the naive remark, 
and the General said that she would have a much better chance of 
preserving this husband if she were to consult a doctor. With 
thoughtful kindness the General afterwards sent a Russian army 
surgeon to prescribe for the patient. 

Genial good-nature and a remarkable warmth of heart were emi¬ 
nently characteristic of this chivalrous soldier. I remember seeing 
him cast his cloak over a wounded linesman who had had his log 
shattered by a slioll on the vine-clad slopes leading from the ravine 
to the Green hill at Plevna; and at a subsequent date, when McGahan 
was hurt, he sent him liis only remaining wrap. When the 16th 
Division, of which he then held command, was quartered in and 
around Slivno, I accompanied him one day in his round of inspection. 
And here is an exact report of the visit written at the time to a little 
friend in England, “ General Scobelotf carefully goes over the sol¬ 
diers’ quarters, to see that the men are comfortable and that their 
food is good. Ife tastes their broth, and millet porridge, and bread 
and meat, and woo be to the contractor w'ho supplies bad stuff. When 
wo made our unexpected entrance into the yard which constituted 
the kitchen of the regiment, we found a lot of hungry little boys and 
girls whose parents had been killed by the Turks. They were hang¬ 
ing about quietly vratching the soldier-cooks with hungry eyes, and 
hoping that thoj'' might come in for a little bit of the dinner. The 
soldiers, when they saw the General, w'hom they all love and admire, 
were not very sure that they were doing what would be approved of 
in giving a share of their dinner to the poor starving orphans. So 
they tried to screen them when they dreAV themselves uj) to salute 
the General. General Scobcloff, how'cver, observed the urchins, and 
at once surmised what they had come into the yard for. And ho said 
to the soldiers, ‘ Do you give some of your dinner to these ragged 
children ? ’ Tliey saluted, and .said, ‘ Yes, your Excellency.’ ‘ Do 
they come every day ?’ again asked the General. ‘ Yes, your Excel¬ 
lency,’ was the answer of the soldiers. Then tlio General, quite 
moved, dropped his angry tone and said, ‘ That is right, my men; a 
brave soldier is always a kind comrade; and a kind man is always a 
brave soldier. Never forget,’ he added, ‘ to share your little with 
the poor and the starving.’ The soldiers thereupon gave a hurrah, 
and Scobeleff instructed‘his aide-de-camp to distribute some money 
among the little things.” 

Some time before the last-recorded incident I was travelling with 
General Scobeleff from Philippopolis to Kazanlik, when our carriage 
broke down at Kalofer. During our enforced stay the General, as 
was his wont, went in and out among the inhabitants, making kindly 
inquiries as to their lot in life. A woman who had taken to her 
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home two children, orphaned during the massacre at that place by 
the retreating Turks on Gourko’a first advance across the Balkans, 
was earnestly commended for her disinterested behaviour by the 
General, who added that “ it was the duty as well as the privilege of 
the poor to help each other at a time when God sent misfortunes 
upon them.” I wished to offer a little money to the woman, but the 
General, speaking in English, forbade it, stating that it might take 
the edge off the very proper feeling which had manifestly prompted 
her good action, and blunt the spirit of independence which he 
was glad to observe was the rule among the peasants of Bulgaria. 
But the General himself comforted the hearts of a crowd of children 
who had collected by a free distribution of sugar—the whole stock 
of which he hsid purchased from a little store in a half-ruined 
house. 

Closely connected with this aspect of ScobelefTs character was hi./ 
deep religiousness. His religion was broader than creed and deeper 
than form, with its roots, mayhap, in the pietislic side of human 
nature so strongly developed in the members of all the branches of 
the groat Slavonic race. Naturally conforming to the orthodox Greek 
Church, which he thought, with his friend Aksakoff, peculiarly suited 
to the genius of the Slav people, ho was so little of a fanatic as to 
recognise that religion did not consist in cither belief in Church or 
confessions of faith, nor in profession, but in a lofty conception of 
duty, discharged as earnestly as the strength of the hour permitted. 
The sum of his doctrine seemed to bo, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” leaving the rest with God. 
And it was in this light—nOt the blind fatalism of the Turk, but the 
assured faith of the Christian—that T heard his remark on being 
driven out of the Green Hill redoubts after the disastrous assault on 
Plevna in September, 1877. “ I have done my best; I could do no 
more. I blame nobody; it is tho will of God.” Nothing could have 
been finer than the high-strung fervour and tho clear-ringing emotion 
of a soul stirred to its depths, with w’hich he recited to me on the 
battle-field of Senova a poem by, I think, Aksakoff, in which the 
entrance to tho tomb is, at a distance, pictured by tho imagination 
as terrible, but when encountered in a holy cause loses all its terrors, 
and becomes tho entrance to heaven itself. I was forcibly reminded 
of Wolfe declaiming Grey’s “ Elegy in a Church) ard ” on the eve of 
the assault upon Quebec. 

Nor shall I ever forget a solemn service for the repose of tho soxils 
of the dead which was held on the same battle-field of Senova by the 
General and a score of companions. Scobeleff’s chaplain chanted 
tho mass, with a simple dragoon for clerk. “Every head was 
uncovered ” (so I noted at tho time) ; “ the party stood in respectful 
groups around a monumental column with its cross—the General to 
the right of the priest. The sun shone in unclouded splendour. 
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nature seemed hushed for the moment, and the white mists floated 
hazily about the head of St. Nicholas—^the highest peak of the 
Balkans. I have witnessed the gorgeous ceremonial of continental 
Catholic cathedrals—^have taken part in the rich ritual of Anglican 
churches—have listened to the sonorous mass in a Greek cathedral 
—^have worshipped in the simple chapels of Presbyterian Scotland— 
but have never been present at a more impressive religious service 
than that on the battle-field of Senova. Creeds and forms were for¬ 
gotten in the solemnity of the act and the earnestness and devotion 
of the worshippers; and as the trembling accents of the priest, with 
the deep but sweet responses of the dragoon-clerk, were borne on 
the still morning air, one could not but hope that ‘ all was well ’ 
with the thousands of brave men who had perished in tlie discharge 
of duty. As the service progressed the General wept like a child, 
and among the small but deeply moved congregation there were few 
dry eyes, albeit these hardy and sometimes rough warriors are seldom 
used to the melting mood.” 

Scobeloff’s intercourse with his parents was peculiarly touching. 
It is seldom that there is such perfect confidence and mutual regard 
between father and son as existed in the case of the older and the 
younger iScobelolf. An incident which illustrates the father'.s fond¬ 
ness for Ids famous son occurred in my presence. It happened two 
or three days after the successful crossing of the Danube by the 
Russians at Zimnitza—at which the younger Scobcleff had fought as 
a volunteer, carrying rifle and bayonet, and leading the charge up 
the steep slopes of Sistova. The mighty river -was as yet unbridged, 
and it became necessary to strengthen the force of cavalry in Turkish 
territory. The engineers, for the purpose of building the bridge of 
boats, had taken possession of the pontoons which had been pre¬ 
viously employed in ferrying across the few detachments of horsemen 
then on the Sistova side. Young Scobeleff suggested that the cavalry 
should swim across, and he offered to demonstrate the practicability 
of his scheme. No sooner said than done. He mounted his white 
charger, wound his way down the scarped clay cliffs at Zimnitza, 
across the small bridge which spanned a creek to the island of Ada, 
and then, entering the river, the gallant horse, guided by Scobeleff’s 
skilful hands, made for the further shore. The bold experiment was 
watched with breathless interest from the high ground on the Rou¬ 
manian bank, and no more moved spectator of the daring enterprise 
stood there than the grey-liaired father. With his binocular he 
eagerly followed the progress of his son and his gallant charger 
through the swift current. Then his arms began to shake, and his 
hands refused to hold the glasses to his eyes. He who had headed 
eight hundred troopers in a fierce onslaught upon five thousand 
Turks was unnerved at the sight of so venturesome a deed. Prince 
Tzeretleff, who was by his side, noting the slow course of his com- 
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rade in Ms unequal struggle with the moving waters, in response to 
the earnest appeals of the old general, reported every circumstance 
of the exciting adventure, By-and-by emotion broke the voice of 
the father as he exclaimed, ever and anon, “ Oh, my brave boy! Is 
he drowned yet ? ” And when young Scoboleff touched the little 
shelving bay below Sistova in safety, a ringing cheer was given by 
the Russian soldiery who had witnessed the rash feat; and the group 
which surrounded the grey-haired warrior echoed his “ Thank God !" 
as much for his sake, as for tho success of an undertaking almost un¬ 
paralleled in its temerity. 

The affection of Scobeleff for his mother and her’s for him was 
extremely beautiful. I recollect at Philippopolis, in 1879, she spoke to 
me of her “ noble, handsome boy.” He was always a bov to her. 
And the fine mobile features of the stately, high-bred, and 
courteous dame worked with emotion as she deftly touched on the 
“ deeds o’ derring do ” by which he had attained his well-merited 
fame. She had taken a deep interest in the Russo-Turkish campaign 
both because husband and son were prominent figures in the 
great drama, and because, with Aksakotf, she believed that its results 
would be “ the regeneration not only of the Slavs of tho Balkans 
but of tho whole Slavonic world.” At the close of the war, her 
husband no more, she came to Bulgaria, and found at once consola¬ 
tion in her bereavement and an outlet for her abounding energy in 
tho organisation of hospitals for Bulgarian children, and in the 
foundation of schools—for, like her eon, she had an ontliusiastic 
belief in education. When I met her, she W’as in the midst of the 
preparations for establishing in tho neighbourhood of the battle-field 
a school, hospital, and church, to be rndowed out of her private 
estate, in memory of her son’s great victory of Senova. 

By the irony of fate, it was Scobeleff’s great love for his mother 
that was the means of her sad and untimely death. He had detailed 
as her attendant and guard one of his own aides-de-camp—a young 
Russian whom ho had literally out of compassion raised to the 
position which ho then held. This scoundrel formed the diabolical 
plan of murdering his patron’s mother and robbing her of her 
jewels and a sum of £5,000 which she had in her possession 
for distribution among certain institutions which she had. founded 
or taken under her protection; and tho fell purpose was accom¬ 
plished while Madame Scobeleff was on a journey from Philippopolis 
to Sofia. Scobeleff was at that time engaged in his latest campaign 
of subduing the Turkomans of tho Ycok Tepe, and I believe that 
he never fully recovered from the stroke of tho cruel blow which his 
beloved mother’s terrible fate gave him. 

“ Had he not been a soldier, ho would have been a student,” said 
Scobeleff’s old tutor to me one day, referring to his pupil’s love of 
books and to the marvellous range of his knowledge, and using the 
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word “ student ** in its widest sense. The extent and accuracy of 
Scobeloff's literary acquirements were astonishing; but when one 
considered that from youth he had been a mau of action in the 
tented field and a victim “ of most disastrous chances, of moving 
accidents by flood and field, of hairbreadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent 
deadly breach ”—it was simply amazing. How ho over had time to 
read and digest his reading was a mystery. On one occasion, in 
discussing with him what both of us considered the most unjust and 
unjustifiable attacks that had been made upon Russia, Russian 
patriots, and the conduct of the Russian army, I suggested that no 
one, from his literary power, his accurate acquaintance with all the 
facts, and his honourable position, was more fitted than he to under¬ 
take the task of silencing calumnious misrepresentation and 
defending the standpoint assumed by the leaders of thought in 
Russia. He brushed aside the suggestion, not, one could perceive, 
from conscious inability for the task, but with the remark: 
“ I am a soldier, and so long as I have fighting to do, I will 
not enter the arena of polemics.” From the speeches which he 
delivered in St. Petersburg, Paris, and Warsaw, within the last year 
of his life, perhaps he felt that the time was approaching when he 
ought to enter the lists of polemical discussioji, but, unhappily, that 
period never did arrive for him. 

Thorough master of his own language, and passionately fond of the 
productions of the poets and authors of the new birth of Russian 
literature, he was likew'isc an accomplished Latin, English (which he 
spoke without the slightest foreign accent), French, German, and 
Italian scholar. Ho had studied Greek in youth, but did not retain 
any great love for it in manhood, although he spoke modern Greek. 
He was well versed in fhe classical ■works of England, France, and 
Germany, and his favourite authors seemed Horace—whom he was 
never tired of citing—Schiller in German, and Ryron in English, 
though he was quite apt in quotations from Shakesiieare. The other 
languages which he spoke were Wallach, Rulgarian, Serb, Kirghiz, 
and I believe one or two other Central Asian dialects. In-a select 
circle of private friends his conversation was animated, elegant, 
polished, and bright with flashes of ready humour. He was extremely 
frank in the expression of opinion, urging his point with incisive 
directness. In peculiarly military matters he had read a great deal; 
and while his head-quarters were at Slivno during the Russian occu¬ 
pation of Bulgaria following the war, the walls of his private office 
were surrounded with bookcases filled with volumes all bearing on 
the art of war. He did most of his reading early in the morning, 
before receiving the members of his staff. A large proportion of his 
collection, I noticed, were in English and French, many of the former 
being records of British Indian campaigns, with at least half a dozen 
on the great American civil war. 
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Ono morning lie related an incident which illustrates the extent 
of his reading and the advantages of accurate historical information 
to a soldier. In tho war in Turkestan ho was on the staff of 
General Kaufmann, and when tho Russian expeditionary force swept 
down on Makhran it found opposed to it an overwhelming native 
army, numbering by more than ten to one that of the invaders, and 
occupying a strong position. This position ho proceeded to illustrate 
by a rough diagram drawn on the table with the charred ends of tho 
matches with which we had been lighting our cigarettes. The right 
flank of tho enemy, he showed, was protected by the walled city of 
Makhran, its front was what seemed a wide grassy plain, while tho 
left rested on a low range of stony hills. Scobeleff, in surveying tho 
position, was struck with its similarity to that described in the record 
of, I think, one of the Napier’s Indian campaigns, though unfortu¬ 
nately I neglected to note down at the time the names of the book, 
author, and city referred to. Scobeleff at once communicated to 
General Kaufmann his impression, and tho latter General senten- 
tiously asked him, “And what did Napier do?” Whereupon 
Scobeleff gave an outline of the Anglo-Indian action; how at first 
the British troops delivered their attack in front and found them¬ 
selves floundering in the grassy plain, which proved to be a 
treacherous swamp; how tho British general had to retire for the 
night; how next morning ho executed a flank movement and sur¬ 
prised, demoralised, and hopelessly crushed tho huge native army, 
and captured both it and the city. At the close of Scobeleff s recital. 
General Kaufmann quietly rejoined, “ And that is exactly what wo 
will do, except fall into the mistake of attacking in front, and to¬ 
night.” With tho concurrence of 1 Is chief, Scobeleff organised his 
celettrated flanking movement with his cavalry, and, in combination 
with Kaufmann’s attack on the loft front of the enemy, they re¬ 
enacted Napier’s feat, completely routed the immense native army, 
and captured Makhran. Amongst ono hundred and fifty-eight 
cannon taken were two which had been previously seized from the 
Russians by the Khokandians, and a large number of exact replicas 
of excellent workmanship made by the natives. This ingenuity of 
tho natives of Central Asia found its parallel in Afghanistan, where 
our own troops discovered native ordnance of admirable finish, 
modelled on the artillery presented to the Ameer Shero AH by the 
British Government. 

Scobeleff’s genius as u general has been acknowledged by 
the highest scientific military critics in his own country, in Germany, 
in France, and also in England, and it would be impertinent for 
me to speak of it. Apart from his Asian campaigns, of which I 
know nothing from personal experience, I may only point to his 
passage of the Balkans at Senova (which for skill and daring and 
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success excelled any feat of arms performed during the' Russo- 
Turkish War), to his rapid march on Adrianople, and the later 
encircling of Constantinople. Like all great commanders, Scobeloff 
inspired in the officers and men under him the warmest attachment 
and devotion. To use an old phrase, “ they would go through fire and 
water for him.” It is difficult to define exactly to what peculiar 
attributes in the young general this was due. It was perhaps to a 
combination of many great and lovable qualities. A general at 
twenty-eight; a conspicuous figure in every dispatch from Central 
Asia ; at thirty-four tho^ victorious general of the most decisive battle 
of the great Bulgarian campaign ; the leader of the Russian hosts on 
the historic capital of the traditional enemy of the Empire of the 
North; at thirty-five the commander of a corpft (Varm^e — 
Scobeleir was naturally the object of much jealous irritation on the 
part of tho older generals in tho service of the Czar. I remember 
him referring to this unpleastint state of matters, and stating that 
with him honours brought additional labour and greater weight of 
cares, and enforced the most unwearied vigilance against the slightest 
mistake. And knowing the enormous amount of work which ho 
undertook and successfully accomplislicd, it is not a matter of 
surprise, though of grief, that he should have died of disease of the 
heart at thirty-nine. 

With the officers of his own command ho was frank and friendly, but 
he never lost his dignity or proper reserve even in moments when his 
natural geniality led him to unbend. His keen glance took in all 
the details of an action, and he never failed to note, commend, and 
reward any display of gallantry. Tho fall of a comrade, however 
humble, he sincerely mourned. Let me give oxic instance of this. 
A lad of about sixteen, of good family, run away from school 
in St. Petersburg during the war and joined Scobelcff as a volunteer at 
Plevna. He fought with great courage at tho assault and capture of 
Plevna, and Scobeleff promoted him to a company of the 32nd 
Regiment. At tho battle of Senova the boy led tho attack on the 
central Turkish redoubt, escaped the hail of bullets only to be 
bayoneted as he gallantly showed the way to his men into the 
redoubt. Scobeleff’s words wore, in afterwards ordering a monu¬ 
ment to be erected over the bravo boy’s grave—which he him¬ 
self selected under tho shadow of four beeches—“ His was a brief 
but heroic life.” 

It has been well said that Scobeleff had “ an almost magic power 
of identifying himself on occasions with the humblest of his men.” 
It was a proud day for a private to be selected for even the slightest 
notice by the general, and, mayhap, to have his ears gently pulled— 
a favourite and peculiarly caressing habit of Scobeleff’s when he was 
in good humour. In a campaign he shared the privations and the 
food of the meanest soldier in the rank.s, he shirked nd hardship 
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which his men were compelled to bear: if they were in want, 
no luxury was spread on his board. On their part, the men 
admired his intrepidity and his brilliant dash. Under such a nature 
even the faint-hearted became brave warriors. When, after a three 
days* struggle with the snows, the ravines, the precipices of the pass of 
Hemedli, during which guns, waggons, tents, even much ammuni¬ 
tion had to be abandoned—Scobeleff’s tired column emerged on the 
valley of Tundza and came face to face with Vessel Pasha’s army 
which had just victoriously driven back Kadetsky’s and Mirsky’s 
columns-^General Scobeleff rode along the line, informing his men 
that there was no retreat: all that w'as left to them w’as death, glory, 
or—after a pause—shame. “ Death or glory !” was the cry, with 
loud huzzas for their loved and devoted leader, and right nobly did 
they vindicate tlicir choice. Many instances of his consummate 
courage and coolness in danger are already well known to readers in 
Western Europe. Let me add one or two. On the day before the 
assault on the Green Ilill redoubt at Plevna, I was with him on a 
vine-covered ridge which commanded a view of the Turkish 
position. Scobeleff was making preparations for the assault. lie had 
from personal inspection made a plan of the surrounding grouinl, and 
was, quite in view of the enemy, making a series of sketche.s of the 
exact points and the ground leading to them which were to be the 
objects of attack by each of his battalions. The Turks opened fire : 
at first the shells were short, then they flew overhead, but suddenly 
two shrieked unpleasantly near. One burst within a few yards of 
where Scobeleff was sitting on a camj) stool, drawing, and he and his 
paper were covered with the friable soil of the vineyard. Without 
a word or a wince he simply shook tlie soil off the paper and finished 
the preparation of his plans, ordering his staff, when he observed 
that the fire continued exact, to find cover under a sloping bank 
some twenty yards off. At the battle of Senova—and I refer to 
this engagement frequently because the details of it are almost 
wholly unknown in England—Scobeleff*, mounted on his white 
charger, went out alone to reconnoitre the Turkish position. Of 
course he was the mark for a pretty hot fusiladc from both infantry 
and artillery. Suddenly a shell appeared to strike the ground right 
beneath his charger and exploded. Thousands thought his temerity 
had at last brought the death he seemed to court. But when the 
smoke cleared away the white charger was observed plunging 
gallantly onward, and his rider, unharmed, soon afterwards rejoined 
his own troops. Scobeleff* told me that when the shell exploded he 
was almost suffocated with the sulphurous smoko, and that for 
a moment he actually believed his hour was come. The plunging of 
his horse, as it were, awoke him from the shock, and he was able to 
finish his survey unnerved. It would be wearisome to multiply 
instances of his escapes or of his daring. 
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As a disciplinarian lie was firm and strict. No point was 
too minute to be overlooked. ScobeleflF*s vedettes were never caugbt 
napping. His knowledge of the detail of military duty was 
universal—oven to sounding all tho bugle calls. An illustration of 
the discipline of his corps occurs to me. I had been talking with 
him of military breech-loaders and discussing the merits of various 
systems. Taking a “ Berdan,” with which the troops were latterly 
armed, from a soldier, he undid the breech and lock and explained 
the mechanism with the precision of a gunsmith. lieturning the 
rifle to tho soldier, he turned, and w'ulking up to a sentry a few paces 
distant, he said, “ Let me sec year rifle ”—extending his hand as he 
spoke. The man saluted and replied, “ I cannot, your Excellency.” 
“ But I want to see if it is clean,” persisted tho general. “ I cannot, 
your Excellency,” again said the sentry, as firm as a rock. Scobcleff 
smiled, pulled his cars, and walked on. I asked an explanation, 
whereupon he said that a rule of war with him was that no sentry on 
duty was on any account to give up possession of his arms —not even 
to tho Czar himself. “ But,” said I, “ suppose tho sentry had given 
up his rifle when you were seemingly so serious in asking it. What 
then ? ” “ lie would have been shot,” quietly replied the general, 

“ for disobedience to orders in time of war.” 

In many quarters in the course of <ho last few weeks it has been 
said that General Scobeleff was the enemy of England. In no sense 
do I think was this a truthful description of the man. He was an 
ardent admirer of England and of English institutions, though he did 
not believe that tho latter were adapted for his own country. It is 
true that before and after tho signature of the Berlin Treaty he 
bluntly expressed his hatred of tho policy of the Beaconsfield Govern¬ 
ment. This is his exact language as noted at the time. “ Cannot 
you seo how' this policy should stir us so ? For two years we havo 
deluged this land (Bulgaria) with our blood. Our brothers are slain, 
our country has made enormous sacrifices, Vt^idow's mourn, children 
weep, and fathers lament the loss of promising sons. All this we would 
have borne with the patience which God gives, had the full freedom 
which wo had won for our brothers in race and religion, in language 
and faith, been accorded to them. But accursed diplomacy steps in 
and says, * No; only the smaller half of them shall be free, and the 
greater number shall be again handed over to the tender mercies of 
the Turks.’ You know yourself what the Turks have been, and are, 
and ever will be; and placing yourself in our position, would you not 
also be consumed with wrath that our sacrifices are to be in vain, and 
that the men over whoso graves we are now treading should have 
died for nought?” More especially Scobeleff, with many other in¬ 
fluential Russians, complained bitterly of the clause in the Berlin 
Treaty providing for the garrisoning of the Balkans. Such a 
measure, it was declared, could only weaken the Bulgarian princi- 
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pality, and place Eastern Eoumclia at the mercy of the military 
pashas. I believe that had the English Government persisted, in 
1879, in demanding the literal fulfilment of this part of the treaty, 
war would have been declared once more by Russia. And it is an 
open secret that the Russians were well prepared for it. The whole 
of the male population of Eastern Roumclia had been organised by 
General Scobelcft' into a well drilled, fairly equipped militia; while 
that of tlic principality of Bulgaria had been similarly organised by 
Prince Dondakoff Kotchakoff, governor of the principality previous 
to the election of Prince Alexander. And in view of such a contin¬ 
gency as a new war, General Scobeleff had prepared the most elaborate 
plans of the campaign. Ho himself had ridden over almost every 
mile of Turkey from Constantinople to the Danube, had surveyed 
every position capable of defence or attack, and a new military map 
had been constructed. I have no doubt that the plan of the cam¬ 
paign, which embraced several volumes of sketches, is now in the 
archives of the Russian War Ministry ready for future eventualities. 

Scobeleff had no belief that Russia .and England need necessarily 
come into hostile conflict in Asia. I was with him towards the close 
of the British campaign in Afghanistan, and, discussing the question, 
ho frankly stated that Afghanistan was w'ithout the sphere of Russian 
conquest, which ho recognised was confined to the northern division 
of the great continent of Asiji, and did not extend to India. “ But,” 
he added, “ had Russian ambition stretched towards Hindostan, the 
invasion of Afghanistan under the Bcacoiisfleld and Lytton adminis¬ 
trations, and the proceedings which followed thereupon, was a policy 
than which a better could not have been devised to subserve supposed 
Russian views. It would throw ^ho Afghans into the arms of 
Russia.” As a soldier, he admired the conduct of the Afghan 
campaign. 

He seldom spoke on what may be termed the home politics of 
Russia. In a sense ho might be said to have been a staunch 
Imperialist. In other words, he seemed to think that the genius of 
the Slav race was adapted for what my friend Professor Lorimer, in 
his “Institutes of International Law,” has called the “delegation of 
power,” as contradistinguished from constitutional methods of govern¬ 
ment. For the development of Russia he looked to the growth of a 
purely Slavonic civilisation based on Slavonic ideas, and it was this 
sentiment which led to his hatred of and by a certain section of 
German politicians. These latter, through their organs and the 
press, have unblushingly rejoiced over the death of General Scobeleff, 
as the removal of a living force which would have excited not only 
Russia, but the Slavonic world generally, to fight against “ Germany 
and that civilisation which Russia can only get from the West.” 

Panslavism, as understood by Scobeleff and by thousands more of 
the enlightened sons of Russia, means the principle of nationality. 
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And why in the name of equity should not there bo a legitimate 
Slavonic ideal, if it be right and proper that there should be a 
Teutonic ideal, a Gallic ideal, and even an Anglo-Saxon ideal P And 
it is an historic fact that much of the trouble in Russia during the 
past two hundred years is due to the attempted enforcement of 
Germanic ideas of civilisation upon an unwilling Slavonic people. 
Scobeleff was only giving utterance to the sentiments of the majority 
of the Russian nation and of the Slavonic race when he said at Paris, 
“ If Russia does not always show herself. qual to her patriotic ideas 
in general, and to her Slav r6le in particular, it is because both 
within and without she’ia held in check by a foreign influence. We 
are not at home in our own house. The foreigner is everywhere and 
his hand in everything. We are the dupes of his policy, victims of 
his intrigues, the slaves of his power.” 

Prevost Puradol, in one of his famous orations, said that “ France 
and Germany were like two locomotives on the same line of rails, 
going at full speed in opposite directions, and bound to collide at 
some point.” History proved the truth of his forecast. And it needs 
but little prescience to assent to ScobelefPs prediction that “a struggle 
between the Slav and the Teuton is inevitable; and it will be long, 
sanguinary, and terrible;” though wo may somewhat doubt his 
patriotic self-assurance, “ that the Slav will triumph.” 

Scobelefl’s equally famous 8j)eech at Warsaw expressed not a new 
sentiment, but was simply an echo of a proposal made in the sixteenth 
century by a sovereign of Poland. “ I wish,” said Scobeleff, “ the 
best to the I’oles, and sincerely desire that they may form one body 
with us, as Servia and Bulgaria should do. Are we not all brethren ?” 
About 1580, Stephan Batthory, Xing of Poland, thus addressed the 
Russian ambassador to his court:—“ Let us abandon vain quarrels. 
Are wo not brothers? What matters some slight differences in 
religious belief ? Why should wo not have the same flag, the same 
chief?” Panslavism is, therefore, not a thing of this day, and 
Scobeleff’ knew it; he only wished to give it vitality. So far as I 
could judge from the conversations I had with him, ScoboleflTs ideal 
future for the Slavonic race appeared to be—(1) The federal union 
of the different Slav states under a democratic-imperialistic govern¬ 
ment; and (2) that this democratic-imperialistic government in 
each of the states should be based and developed on the lines of the 
Mir—the Russian .system of communal peasant-proprietary—which 
seems to be approved by, and adapted for, the genius of the Slav 
people. Into wliatovcr form his opinions may have ripened it is 
needless here to speculate. Ilis eloquent voice shall be no more heard 
for ever; his sword is sheathed in the tomb. liequmcat in pace. 

W. XiKNAiRD Rose. 
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The housing of our urban populainon has boon a matter of concern 
to successive Parliaments for the last fifteen years. Each Census 
since 1801 has attested the constant aggregation of the working 
classes round industrial centres. In London especially this process 
has been remarkable to an alarming degree. The great development 
of wealth and industry in the Metropolis ha's been accompanied by a 
corresponding demand for labour, and periods of prosperity have 
been marked by a vast increase of the labouring population. The 
Census Returns of 1881 show that this rate of progress has culmin¬ 
ated in an addition of some 800,000 souls within the metropolitan 
area in the last decade. If this fact were considered apart from all 
others, it would place the housing of the poor first among the social 
questions of the day. 

It is, perhaps, natural that we should be slow to appreciate the 
importance of a social question of this character. So long as 
employment continues to be plentiful and wages good, we arc apt to 
assume that the population must thrive and be contented. In 
England we have little reason, from past experience, to apprehend 
any inmite among the labouring classes. Our artisiins arc not so 
wedded to one form of labour as those of foreign nations. The Paris 
ouvrier expects to be fed at his own trade in his own quarter, and if 
his trade becomes slack it is difficult to move him to Marseilles or 
Toulouse. Rut a scarcity of work which would raise a bread riot in 
Paris finds little echo in London. When other ports supplanted 
London as the chief centres of the shipbuilding trade, the population 
engaged on it gradually filtered away from London, or betook itself 
to other pursuits. This is doubtless due in some degree to the 
tendency of English labourers to prefer short terms of service at high 
wages, to more certain earnings. The originators of strikes have, in 
fact, too often preferred a temporary to a permanent advantage in 
this respect. But side by side with this great rise of wages has also 
come a considerable increase in house rent in many parts of tho 
country, which has hitherto escaped the atfention of such agitators. 
The ordinary laws of demand and supply have thus sufficed until 
now. It remains to be seen how long working men will acquiesce 
in paying away to landlords the increased earnings for w’hich such 
desperate battles have been fought with their employers. 

On this point the opinions of the working men lately examined 
before Sir Richard Cross’s Committee were certainly of an advanced 
character. One and all agreed that when unsanitary dwellings 
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were swept away in the Metropolis, some accommodatioa should be 
provided as suitable for labourers who earn £1, as the Peabody 
buildings are for those who earn £2 per week. This view brings us 
perilously near to a State interference with rents. Mon who, after 
due notice, are forced to quit a weekly lodging, have in the abstract 
no title to compensation whatever. Certainly, if the Government 
found accommodation at a fixed price for those displaced, it could do 
no less than secure them equally favourable terms when their dwel¬ 
lings had been rebuilt. Artisans see plainly that the ratepayers are 
already heavy losers by these improvements; it is perhaps natural 
they should wish them to go a step farther, and by letting improved 
dwellings below the market value, reduce the rents of such lettings 
all over London. If Government continues to undertake duties 
which should in most cases he carried out by individual landlords, 
this result cannot bo very far distant. 

It is only in the last few years that it has been appreciated how 
completely the circumstances of London differ from those of any 
provincial, or, indeed, of any continental town. While the popula¬ 
tion of the Metropolis has been increasing at the rate of 240 per 
diem, and its suburbs are rapidly extending over the surrounding 
country, its business area remains no larger than before. Within 
the contracted circle of the City are the great markets, the docks, 
and the countless places of business on which teeming multitudes 
depend for their subsistence. The great development of trade, as 
shown by the increased number of those employed, has caused fresh 
demands on this limited space. Business premises have multiplied 
within the City, and residential domiciles have decreased with 
startling rapidity. The artisans have naturally been the first to go, 
and the overcrowding of surrounding districts has been the imme¬ 
diate result. Recently published statistics attest the extraordinary 
development of this process in the last few years. The net rateable 
value of the City rose from £1,280,000 in 1861, to £2,186,500 in 1871, 
and reached £3,535,500 in 1881, or an increase of two-thirds within 
ten years. These years were marked by a corresponding decrease 
in population. The night residents in the City, who numbered 
74,897 in 1871, were found to be only 50,526 in 1881, or a decrease 
of 32 per cent.; a result for which no parallel can be found in tlio 
annals of any town of similar magnitude since the institution of the 
Census in the British Isles. Meantime the increase of persons 
residing or employed in the City during the active hours of the day 
has been found to be 90,928 since 1866. Taking this in connection 
with the reduced number of night residents, it becomes evident that 
in the last fifteen years accommodation in the immediate vicinity of 
the City has had to be found for some 125,000 persons. Nor would 
this figure adequately represent the demand, since by far the larger 
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propottion of the 90,000 are bread-winners of a family of four or 
five, for whom house room has to be found. 

The state of facts thus exhibited goes far to account for the 
excessive overcrowding which has characterised the Metropolitan 
districts during the last fifteen years. The demand for house room 
has naturally been followed by a great rise in rents. Rooms in 
Limehouse and Whitechapel, for which 2s. were given ton years ago, 
have been raised to 4s. or 4s. 6d. Little cupboards 6 feet or 8 feet 
square, are let as high as Is. 6d. or 28., and in this confined area a 
whole family wiU sometimes eat, sleep, and oven work. The value 
of house property in these districts has consequently risen to an 
enormous extent, and it has become one of the most ordinary objects 
of speculative investment. The result has been to throw the poorer 
districts into the hands of hundreds of investors holding a few 
houses apiece. The smallest alley is often held by a dozen different 
proprietors, among whom there is neither co-operation nor the 
ordinary sentiment of landlordism. As a rule these properties are 
administered without the slightest concern for the class or quality of 
th(i tenants; not a farthing is expended upon them, and they are 
treated merely as a good security producing a high rate of interest. 
It is with such landlords that the working classes have to deal in 
a district where a change of dwelling often necessitates removal to 
the distance of a mile, and the probable loss of two days’ work in 
finding a fresh domicile. It is only their utter powcrlessncss in the 
matter which has led artisans to bear with the scandalous discomfort 
and exactions thus prevalent, and it is a wonder that their growing 
discontent should have so long escaped the notice of Parliament. 

But while the moral aspect of the question might have been long 
overlooked, attention was drawn to the subject by the unsanitary 
condition of the areas aflfectod. In some courts, and even in some 
districts, the death rate rose as high as 40 per 1,000, while that of the 
rest of the Metropolis was under 20 per 1,000. In the same areas 
zymotic diseases, and diseases indicating a low state of health, were 
of constant recurrence. Moreover, it was evident that the facilities 
of transit by railway and trams from the suburban districts had 
failed to reduce the pressure on these localities, and that the 
mischief had grown to dimensions far beyond the point at which 
private companies and individual philanthropists could meet it. 
Suflftcient groimd was thus given for the intervention of the Conser¬ 
vative Government in 1875, and the partial failure of the legislation 
then initiated has been the subject of investigation by a Parliamentary 
committee during the last two sessions. 

The task of those who have made the poor man’s home their 
special concern, has certainly not been simplified by the piecemeal 
fashion in which Parliament has dealt with the homes of the poor. 
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Acts of Parliament are dry reading, and there are probably very few 
persons who could estimate the exact liability of the Metropolitan 
Board and the local vestries, or the degree to which Parliament 
itself has been guilty of neglect. If the existing Acts could be 
codified, and if every ratepayer saw in black and white the sum 
which is yearly wrung from him to compensate the apathy of local 
authorities and the greed of individuals, general interest would soon 
bo awakened in the subject. We are satisfied to spend large sums 
annually on education, though it may bo questioned whether the 
attempt to educate mgn who cannot be decently housed to a point 
which can but emphasize the staring unequalities of their lot, is not 
something like erecting a pyramid on its apex. 

It may be well to glance briefly at the means which Parliament 
has employed to meet tlic evil. The Acts of 1875 and 1879 con¬ 
stituted the first attempt to purify London on a grand scale. All 
previous legislation in this direction hud been of local and partial 
application. Tho Acts of 1888 and 1869, better known as 
Mr. Torrens’s Acts, had placed a valuable power in the hands of tho 
vestries, and had enabled some of the worst houses to bo closed by a 
magistrate’s order. But it was evident that there were areas in tho 
Metropolis so unsanitary that they could not he relieved in this 
manner. There were some districts whore the population numbered 
six hundred souls to tho acre, crowded into little two-storey tene¬ 
ments built two hundred years ago, in courts narrowed so as to 
exclude light, air, and ventilation, and with a total absence of 
sanitary arrangements. In cases such as this, legislation which 
affected single houses would not even operate as a temporary chock 
on disease. Sir liichard Cross’s Acts had consequently a wider scope. 
They gave power to tho Metropolitan Board, under definite restric¬ 
tions, to buy up whole areas in unsanitary districts, with due com¬ 
pensation to the owners, and with the liability to provide accommo¬ 
dation for at least as many of tho working classes as were disturbed. 
These powers, together with those already existing, wore such as to 
enable tho Metropolitan Board and the vestries, working together, to 
cauterise every plague-spot in the Metropolis. 

It soon appeared, however, that in counting on such co-operation 
the framers of the Act of 1875 had reckoned without their host. 
The medical oflScers of tho various districts were perfectly ready to 
send in schemes for the regeneration of areas to the Metropolitan 
Board. Twenty-five such official representations were, in fact, made 
within a few months of tho passing of the Act. But here the 
energy of the local authorities came to a halt. Having relieved 
their consciences by the representation, they took no further steps in 
the matter. It was now the business of the Board to deal with the 
mischief. This was all very well in cases where tho Board approved 
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the scheme and adopted the sites in question. But this was not 
universally the case. The official representations by the vestries in¬ 
cluded several areas unfitted for a scheme. Some were of too 
limited extent; others were in a state in which the rigid enforce¬ 
ment of sanitary rules in individual houses would preclude the 
necessity of a scheme. These were referred back to the vestries, who, 
in almost every case, acquiesced in allowing matters to go on as 
before. JTor is this all. The Committee, presided over by Sir 
Eichard Cross during the last two sessions, failed to obtain any in¬ 
stance of Mr. Torrens’s Act being put in forge by the vestries since 
the year 1875. 

The justice of those observations may be gauged by the evidence 
of almost every medical officer examined. Mr. Rogers, medical 
officer of Limehouse, examined as to two small schemes submitted 
by him to the Metropolitan Board, said that both these areas were in 
a thoroughly unsanitary condition. He had gone constantly to the 
Vestry, under the Nuisances Removal Act, with reference to these 
houses, and had found it a failure. He admitted that the houses 
were unfit for human habitation, but the Vestry had never used 
their powers in a single instance to close them under Mr. Torrens’s 
Act. He had made representations, but the Vestry had placed the 
matters in the hands of their surveyor and had not acted on them. 
Mr. Liddle, the medical officer of "Whitechapel, who had brought six 
areas, comprising several hundreds of houses, before the Board, said 
that he had tried Mr. Torrens’s Act upon one or two occasions. 
“ The difficulty under the Act was the unpleasant proceeding that we 
were obliged to adopt, though quite in accordance with my views, 
that no payment should be made lo the landlord. I argued that the 
only value of the property, in my opinion, was the value of the 
ground.” These instances, which are capable of endless multiplica¬ 
tion, sufficiently illustrate the general spirit which has actuated 
local authorities in dealing with Mr. Torrens’s Act, and the diffi¬ 
culties which medical officers in the Metropolis have had to contend 
with in taking effective actioji. That excess of zeal on the part of 
the latter in instituting “unpleasant proceedings” has been no 
q[ualification for the favour of their employers, may be gleaned from 
the statement of one medical officer that his term of office would 
have been short had he been over active. The imputation is a grave 
one. Without anticipating schemes for the better government of 
London, it is fair to say that disclosures of this character will go far to 
shake confidence in local authorities. Bumbledom is apparently not 
extinct in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and if Parlia¬ 
ment is to delegate to municipal and local bodies any considerable 
part of its functions, the experience of these Acts would seem to show 
that their zeal must still be safeguarded by a central authority. 
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From the facta mentioned aboye, it is obvious that against the 
good effects of Sir Richard Cross’s Acts must be set the entire 
paralysis in previous Acts favourable to the public health which was 
produced by them. The balance of advantage has to ho struck 
between two forces which should have been coadjutors and not 
rivals. Mr. Torrens’s Acts had failed to secure their purpose; firstly, 
because vestrymen were too apathetic or too self-interested to shut 
up the houses of owners who neglected their sanitary duties; and, 
secondly, because the construction of some buildings in London was 
such that nothing short of demolition would render them habitable. 
Sir Richard Cross’s Act, without prejudice to previous statutes, was 
intended to deal with the second of these difficulties. Its result has 
unfortunately been to divert the whole burden from the shoulders of 
the offenders to those of the ratepayers, and it is only too clear that 
the owners of unsanitary houses received a most undeserved bonus 
through the Act of 1875. The expense incurred by the Metropolitan 
Board consequently forms the main item of comment in the report 
of the Committee. It seems that, under the Act of1875, fourteen areas, 
inhabited by some 20,000 persons, have been dealt with by the Board 
of Works. This total has been reached by an expenditure of some 
£1,500,000, of which sum only 24 per cent, has been recouped by 
the sales of sites so cleared. The net loss to the ratepayers has, 
therefore, been no less than £1,200,000 in providing accommodation 
for the persons displaced. When we consider that this result repre¬ 
sents seven years’ work, during which the population of London has 
been increasing at the rate of 80,000 per annum, the system which 
provides for the rehousing of some 3,000 persons annually seems 
deplorably insufficient. It is perfectly evident that the benefits 
achieved are not commensurate with the money spent. The Metro¬ 
politan Board have, in fact, come to a standstill from sheer inability to 
continue a partial system of relief at so enormous a cost to the rate¬ 
payers. In face of these figures, the statement in the report that 
“ in carrying out improvements in the dwellings of artisans there is 
ample room .for the operation of all existing agencies,” may well 
appear superfluous. 

But when wo come to the state of things in the City of London, 
the case against the Act of 1875 is enormously strengthened. The 
position of the City was peculiar in respect of the Act. It was 
understood in 1875 that the City, being exempted from the Metro¬ 
politan rate, should undertake improvements in its own area. The 
authorities showed a sense of their liabilities by putting the Act into 
immediate operation. They fixed on two sites in Golden Lane and 
Petticoat Square for an experiment. The occupants, 1,734 in 
number, were summarily ejected. Compensation was liberally paid 
to aU concerned. The City was relieved by a stroke of the stigma 
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of housing a population so bad that no policeman could go among 
them alone at night, on an area so unhealthy as to be a disgrace. 
A sum of £240,000 was borrowed to meet the expenses of clearance 
and compensation. But here the vigour of the City authorities 
came to an end. The sites have remained unoccupied to this day. 
The cost incurred had been so enormous that the authorities deter¬ 
mined to wait till Parliament should relieve them of it. They have 
in hand two areas of 111,000 feet, for which £2 per foot could be 
obtained in the market for commercial purposes. The expense of clear¬ 
ance, Ac., would thus be approximately secured, and the ratepayers 
would have gained by the removal of dwellings thoroughly prejudicial 
to the health of the neighbourhood. But xmder the provisions of the 
Act of 1875 no such commercial value could be obtained. The obli¬ 
gation to sell the land for the rebuilding of labourers’ dwellings left the 
Corporation powerless to secure the ratepayers even one per cent, interest 
on their expenditure. Tlio best offers which were received for the land, 
subject to such conditions, amounted, after three years of advertising, 
to £1,250 per annum for the two areas, a sum which would have 
barely represented an equivalent to the Corporation for its loss in 
interest alone on the sum of £240,000 during the three years which 
it has lain fallow. Even allowing for new streets, the sites would im- 
doubtedly have fetched £7,600 annually for commercial purposes, or 
six times the amount for which they would let subject to the restric¬ 
tions of the Act. The difference between the two would therefore 
have represented a cost of £150 per room over and above the cost of 
the new buildings and of their site. The ratepayers of the City 
would thus have been forced to lose a sum equivalent to 2s. 6d. per 
week for each room occupied by a workingman in their midst, a 
result which was surely not contemplated by the Act of 1876. Seeing 
that after this expenditure by the ratepayers, the artisan would none 
the less have had to pay the market value of his habitation on the very 
sites which had been secured for him at this enormous cost, we may 
well ask whether the desired end might not be arrived at by a 
different process. 

It has been often proved that no law is so ineffective as one, the 
severity of which prevents its being enforced. This has certainly 
held good in the case of the City under the Act of 1876. The Cor¬ 
poration unblushingly pleaded the loss of £10,000 per annum for 
rehousing 1,800 persons, as a sufficient excuse for the non-perform¬ 
ance of all their obligations. The Committee has practically 
admitted the plea by advising Parliament to remit the obligation as 
to half the persons ffisplaced, on condition of the City immediately 
providing accommodation within the area for the remainder. As the 
population has long since been dispersed, and all the miseries con¬ 
sequent on overcrowding have been entailed on the surrounding 
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districts, the City authorities may be congratulated on having, as * 
far as these two sites are concerned, completely reversed the inten¬ 
tions of the Act. Such delays and disregard of the interests 
affected wdll go far to account for the extreme unpopularity of these 
Acts among the working population. 

Admitting these failures, the Committee have endeavoured to 
grease the wheels of the machinery by some reduction in the most 
obvious features of cost. These they divide under throe heads— 
the amount of compensation given, the expense of procedure, and the 
obligation to sell or relet the sites cleared for artisans’ buildings. 
There can be no question that, andor the two former of these heads, 
great reductions might be made without limiting the usefulness of 
the Acts themselves. But it is open to question whether any relax¬ 
ation of the provision for rehousing artisans does not strike at the 
principle of the measures affected. The item of procedure and law 
charges will doubtless be substantially reduced by the substitution of 
a single award by the arbitrator in place of tw'O, and this provision, 
with nearly all the others suggested by the Committee, was embodied 
in a short Bill by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and passed before the close of 
the Session. 

The question of compensation is a much more serious one. 
Under this head more than £1,000,000 has been paid, and in 
some cases the recipients have been of the most unworthy class. In 
certain instances properties on areas which the Board designed to 
take were hurriedly repaired at a slight cost, so that the buildings, 
on inspection, might command a substantially increased value. In 
others, during the same period, sham sales and exchanges were 
found to have been made at a figure which was subsequently brought 
forward in evidence to augment the value of the property. In 
addition to this, large sums were paid in cases of business connected 
with particular holdings by way of compensation for trade* profits, 
although it is open to doubt whether, in strictness of law, the Act 
contemplated any compensation for trade profits at all. And above 
all, the words inserted by the late Mr. Cawley in Committee on the 
Bill of 1875, directing the arbitrators, after considering the “ then ” 
condition of the property and the probable duration of the buildings, 
to have regard to “ all circumstances affecting such value,” seemed 
to have been interpreted as a valuation of contingent probabilities. 

These forces have all contributed to run up the item of compensa¬ 
tion to a gigantic total. Sir Henry Hunt and Mr. Bodwell, the 
arbitrators who had been responsible for the sum, wore practically 
of one mind in declaring that, if a house was in a dilapidated con¬ 
dition and that it would bo waste of money to repair it, they would 
calculate its value on the principle of the worth of the land and the 
materials of the house. But this system of valuation appeared to be 
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the product of their maturer judgment, and not to have been 
consistently applied in practice. It is, in fact, very difficult for an 
arbitrator who sees a six-roomed house, however foul and unhealthy, 
let for £1 per week, to close his mind to the consideration of loss by 
the owner, and to give him a nominal sum. Here, as in other 
cases, the negligence of the vestries in omitting to close such houses 
has pressed very heavily on the ratepayers, since the fact that a 
house was producing nothing at all would in many cases have reduced 
the compensation from £500 to less than £50. Again, in estimating 
trade profits the arbitrators appear to have ignored the opportunity 
which traders might have of setting up business somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood without injury, and to have assessed the 
damages in such cases very much beyond the proper expenses 
connected with removal. In many such instances, not excepting 
that of a fishmonger in Whitechapel, who substantiated an enormous 
claim for trade profits by proving an expenditure of £000 on his 
daughter’s wedding-breakfast, the services of the Income Tax 
Commissioners might well have been called in and the amount of 
compensation assessed on the returns of income furnished by the 
claimants themselves. The remark of Mr. llodwell, that he had in 
some cases considerably raised the Income Tax Assessment of a 
district by his awards, appears, as far as the Metropolitan ratepayers 
are concerned, to have been like shutting the door after the steed 
was stolen. 

It is clearly necessary that where the lack of ordinary sanitary 
precautions by landlords has, after repeated warnings, rendered State 
interference necessary, the compensation awarded to them should be 
discussed altogether apart from the rent. The present system is 
nothing but a fraud on the ratepayers. The owners of small 
properties who have bought houses simply as an investment are 
naturally sedulous of their interests, and put forward exorbitant 
claims. Nor is the eagerness for compensation confined to this 
class. Among those who gave evidence before the Committee were 
several persons interested in the condition of the working classes. 
Of these, ono lady, who held three houses in a very poor part of 
London, and who said “ her object in taking the houses was to try 
what she could to make people better who were in a bad condition,” 
admitted further that her houses w'ere "in w'etched condition, and 
it was impossible to do anything for them.” None the less she 
confessed that the rents she charged were at the rate of 4s. to 6s. per 
room, or from 75 to 100 per cent, higher than the Peabody build¬ 
ings, and she had made application to the Metropolitan Hoard for 
compensation upon this basis, calculating the rents at those " which 
she would receive for the rooms if they were always occupied,” 
although she admitted that some were usually vacant; and therefore 
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she would profit enormously from the Board. It is self evident that 
when such claims are set up by those who do not profess to be of the 
class of speculative investors, protection is needed for the ratepayers 
even more than for the owners of property taken under the Act. 

The true solution of the difficulty seems to lie in the imposition 
of a heavy penalty on landlords who neglect their duties, by 
denuding them of compensation, except for the fee simple of the 
ground. Mr. Shaw Lefevro’s Bill, following the suggestions of the 
Committee, proposes to compass this in a somew'hat roundabout 
manner. The Metropolitan Board will in future, as heretofore, 
decide whether an area is fit for i general scheme. But should the 
Board consider that it is such as can be dealt with by the local 
authority, they can delegate it to the Vestry, and the expense will fall 
on the district. If the local authority in such a case, or on a report 
from their medical officer that certain premises are unfit for human 
habitation, fails to take action, it is to be in tho power of the Board of 
Guardians, or of any owner of property in the district, to complain to 
the Metropolitan Board, who may then assume the functions of the 
local authority and charge the expense on the district. The effect 
of this will be twofold : the Metropolitan Board will be a sharp spur 
behind the vestries where they are remiss, and will practically force 
them into activity; while the expense of dealing with large areas will 
be greatly diminished if the Vestry, in pursuance of its power, or tho 
Metropolitan Board in default of its action, closes all the worst 
houses in a district before any question of compensation arises at all. 
This result would be even better secured if such condemned houses 
were pulled down at once, and a few such examples would greatly 
diminish the contempt with which individual landlords now treat the 
reports of the medical officer on their unsanitary dwellings. 

It remains to be seen how far these emendations will make the 
Acts of 1875 and 1879 living agents for good throughout the Metro¬ 
polis, and establish that concord which is desirable between the 
local and central authority. The attempt to simplify matters by 
relieving both authorities of a portion of their responsibility is a 
wider one. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill enables the Home Secretary 
to sanction portions of the spaces cleared to be used for other pur¬ 
poses, provided that not less than one-half of the artisans disturbed 
are replaced on the area. This concession is doubtless needed if tho 
Act of 1875 is to work at all. The ratepayers cannot continue to 
find accommodation for working people at £150 a room. But it 
must be confessed that this change is entirely foreign to any hope of 
relieving “ house-hunger.” Certain districts will doubtless be re¬ 
lieved, but the population will take refuge in others hard by. 
The employment of the majority of London workpeople is such 
as to preclude their living in the suburbs. Moreover, it is only 
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the richer class who can afford to be absent from the family meab 
and to forego proximity to the cheap markets. Even if Parlia¬ 
ment could impose penny trains on all railroads, it would not meet 
the difficulty altogether. The expenses of transit, when there is 
more than one worker in the family, are very heavy. Moreover, the 
quality of the slianties which are called workmen’s houses in the 
suburbs is not such as to attract those who can only afford the lowest 
rent. Hence the distaste exhibited by most artisans, except under 
stress of necessity, to remove “ over the water.” 

We arc met, then, by three great difficulties under the existing 
law—the increased population causes a great demand for house 
room in the centre of London; individual energy in providing 
sanitary dwellings has been swamped by great schemes; and these 
schemes cannot apparently be carried out if all the population 
housed before is to bo provided for. Hence every such scheme means 
a permanent pressure on other parts of Loudon. Rents are likely to 
rise higher in proportion to the activity of tbo Board. This, to say 
the least, is not a pleasant prospect. If there is already a disposition to 
fix on Government the liability to house those who are displaced for 
sanitary reasons, how much more will this be the case when accom¬ 
modation becomes less and rents higher ? 

It is certain that we have a large working population, w'hich must 
be maintained within certain limits, or it cannot live. Under similar 
circumstances, in Ireland the State has stepped in to interfere against 
undue exactions. There are many Irish in London, and it must be a 
mystery to those who arc paying 4s. per week, or £10 per annum, 
for a single room, in what respect their case differs from their 
brethren in Connaught, who, for v. similar sum, have a roof over their 
heads and ten acres of potato ground. Yet the Londoner continues 
to pay £10 while the Connemara man gets a reduction of £2 lOs. 
from the Land Court and a bonus from the State. It will be argued 
that “house-hunger” is a disease not yet legitimised like “land- 
hunger ” by Act of Parliament; but the present century may see 
more Liberal Governments before its close. 

It will be well to provide against possible discontent and agitation 
by timely activity. Judging from the spirit in which the Metro¬ 
politan Board have hitherto acted, they are likely to put their new 
power in force at once. There will be i o excuse in future for 
allowing properties to get into a state which cannot be remedied 
without great public expense and discomfort to the working classes. 
A great deal may be effected if the example of the Peabody trustees 
and the various building societies be more largely followed. If it is 
once understood that such house property, with ordinary precautions 
for life and health, will only produce a five-per-cent, return, the worst 
class of speculators will soon be choked off. While so much can be 
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done by private and local energy, Parliament may add something by 
providing facilities of transit to the suburbs, and by simplifying the 
present somewhat complex code. The main difficulty which has 
existed hitherto has been the fear of laying too heavy a burden on 
the Government, or of encroaching too freely on existing interests. 
Between this Scylla and Charybdis the mass of London workpeople 
have profited but little by existing Acts. If, however, the same 
unanimity be displayed in the further ex^-'nsion of these provisions 
as characterised the attempts of the Committee to give thorn life 
and vigour, wo may hope for speedy improvement. But the efforts 
of the Legislature must be seconded from without: the public mind 
must be roused, and, failing this, no effectual attempt can bo made 
to root out these centres of misery and crime which are sapping the 
contentment and loyalty of the working classes in the Metropolis. 

W. St. John Brodrick. 
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Tn buntcn Bildem wenig Klarheit, 

Vicl Irrthum imd ein Funkchen Wahrheit. 

Goethk. 

In writing a paper about Music for the general reader, there is 
always this difficulty: that, however modern and however popularly 
interesting be the topic selected, no profitable discussion of it can 
avoid beginning as it nuiy seem a long way off, among quite funda< 
mental conceptions, luckily few, but unluckily dry. In dealing with 
visual art, the critic is not obliged to start all his views from an 
inquiry into men’s natural love of imitation, or into the reasons 
why church-spires must bo built point upwards, or into the most 
obvious implications of terms like form and colour. But in the case 
of Music, however cramped by its conditions, he will not gain in the 
end by ignoring them; his work may easily lose a place in science 
without finding one in literature. And the necessary conceptions 
may, perhaps, be galvanised into some sort of interest by representing 
them under the guise of four fundamental paradoxen, neither meta¬ 
physical nor technical, which truly mark Music off from all other 
arts, and round which every essential fact and argument about it 
may, I think, be shown to centre. Without further preface, then. 
Music is, of all the arts, (1) at once the most abstract and the most 
popular, (2) at once the oldest and the youngest, (3) at once the 
simplest and the most complex, (4) at once the vaguest and the most 
definite. Of these pairs of distinctions, the first has to do with the 
art’s broad general attributes; the second with its history and mode 
of development; the third with certain varieties of actual structure, 
objectively regarded, which it now presents; the fourth concerns 
partly such objective varieties, and partly the sorts of feeling associ¬ 
ated with them. It is in connection with this last pair that wo shall 
find our chief key for criticism, and through it we may approach 
the question suggested in the title of this paper. But none of the 
pairs can bo properly realised or explained without reference to 
the others; and a brief examination of the first three will lead us 
naturally up to the fourth. 

The first of the four paradoxes would be fitly placed, if only 
because it enables me at once to emphasize the apology I have 
already hinted. However truly the popularity of this art may bo 
one of the most important facts in the world, and one of the most 
stimulating to practical endeavours, its abstract nature is no less a 
positive bar to the sort of treatment which is so profoundly moving 
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and exhilarating in the hands of competent critics in other walks. 
Eliminate all memory of Music from the world, and the events and 
sights and even the sounds of life would go on. just as before: men 
would use their voices in speech, be soothed by the stream, be 
startled by the thunder. Conversely, eliminate tdl memory of the 
events and sights and noises of life, and still (if we could conceive 
existence under such conditions), while the subject-matter poetical 
and pictorial and plastic representation and the inspiring uses of 
architecture would wholly have disappeared, the essential message of 
Music to the ear and heart would not be lost; ho who had known 
and loved a tune could know it end love it still. But the result is 
that he who does more than know and love tunes, and essays to talk 
of them, has no familiar region of natural and human beauty with 
which to compare them. It is for more fortunate critics to make the 
world itself seem richer from the standpoint of arts which extract 
and combine its beauties. While the forms of the musician’s world are 
transporting him and thousands of his fellows with their beauty, the 
language in which he is constrained to deal with them, if he would 
avoid the stale froth into which Schumann’s sparkling subjective 
fancies and Hoffmann’s grotesque whimsicalities have now degene¬ 
rated, seems doomed to be as sapless and unsuggestive to the general 
reader as if ho were describing geometrical patterns. There is no 
avoiding the beggarly elements. The phenomena are not made up 
of parts separately suggestive or fit to be dwelt on, not of eyes and 
lips and limbs, not of sculptured arches and soaring minarets; but of 
this note, and this, and this, each quite abstract and insignificant, 
pieced together by dint of what looks more abstract still, namely 
various degrees of rcsemhlancc or relationship between them, into 
something which may turn out to be, if still abstract, yet the very 
opposite of insignificant, namely a fine tune. As Eip van Winkle 
used to say, “ that’s all about it: ” a street-boy, practically, knows 
as much ; Beethoven, theoretically, knew no more; and any further 
description will be apt to run to adjectives and interjections, which 
supply not so much the grounds as the outlets of feeling. One can 
only ask the reader to do his part, and to make the words as concrete 
as possible by keeping some familiar tune before his imagination; 
which if ho can do, however little technically a musician, he must 
consent to wake, d U M. Jourdain, to the fact that he has been at 
home in the mysteries of “ tone-relation ” all his life. 

It will be noted that the abstractness of Music extends even to its 
shapeless material. The mere sounds which it works up into its 
peculiar and coherent forms have no natural existence. Few and 
most fragmentary are the sounds, even among the so-called musical 
sounds of Ifature, which present even for a moment such certainty 
of timbre and pitch as would adapt them for membership in a system 
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of true musical notes. Nor is this fact without its bearing on the 
popular effect of Music : for as stimulation of the ear is, to begin 
with, a more arresting and impressive sort of affection than sti!k(ula> 
tion of the retina, owing to its normally lesser persistency and 
greater concentration in particular moments, so the rarity of dis¬ 
tinctly musical tono among sounds increases the nervous effect. But 
it is in the shapes which art creates by the combination of these 
separate sounds that the abstract character of Music, and at the same 
time its power over men, are fully revealed. Not among continuous 
sounds however soothing, nor among random sounds however sweet, 
not among murmurs of winds or waters or (Eolian harps, but 
among consciously created and coherent structures, do its votaries 
wander; often delighted by their beauty, often puzzled by their com¬ 
plexity, often wearied by their emptiness, and ever and anon, it.may 
be, startled and puzzled at finding the heart touched by forms so 
impalpable, the imagination haunted by shapes so aloof from all 
others with which the senses feed it. We shall have more to say 
hereafter as to this all-essential distinction of material and form ; of 
the sounds in separation, whose colour or timbre (violin-tone, clarinet- 
tone, bassoon-tone, and so on) takes effect mainly on the mere 
physical organ, and the sounds in artistic combination, addressed to 
that higher faculty which discerns the particular combination as 
a true recognisable unity, whether a formed whole or a formed 
member of one. The extreme commonness of this faculty, of this 
habit of construing a series of tones under the unity of form, is one 
of the things we disregard only because it is so constantly before 
us: it is a faculty as truly exercised by the savage chanting his 
monotonous refrains, by the little child crooning over some scrap 
of melody, as by the expert who with the eye and the inward ear 
thrids the mazes of some elaborate score. And granted the common¬ 
ness of the faculty, that very abstractness of its object-matter, which 
seemed hard to connect with the universal popularity of the art, 
becomes a ground of explanation for it. Even as savage chants can 
lash into furious delight men whose pleasure in other art extends, 
at most, no farther than an infantine pleasure in rude imitation, so it 
is just because the perception of more developed strains presupposes 
(beyond the commonest musical opportunities) no education at all, 
either of the senses, or the imagination, or .he emotions, that Music 
can win its triumphs in modern cities where the eye is starved, can 
appeal to the prosaic many us well as to the poetical few, and can 
open a common world to those whom no other interest unites. 

We pass now to our second paradox. Music is the one primeval 
art which we share with the brutes. Some of them produce indeed 
architectural structures; but we have no reason to suppose that they 
derive any distinctive pleasure from them; and as mere works of 
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utility they do not enter the province of art. That particular arrest¬ 
ing quality mentioned as belonging to musical material, to sounds 
coloured with distinct musical timbre as opposed to the uncertain 
neutral sounds of ordinary life, simply needed nervous systems for 
its discovery. And the additional fact that these sounds were often 
producible at the will of a creature, by a conscious and exciting 
effort, puts them into a different category from those visible adorn¬ 
ments, plumage and so on, which were a permanent gift of Nature 
to their passive possessor ; so that in the aeliberate exercise of the 
power for the sake of pleasure to the possessors or members of his 
tribe we see a veritable art-gei m. But not only so; the germs of 
form are also found in the animal kingdom, in that appreciation of 
regularity of recurrence which, at its simplest, is almost as purely 
sensuous as pleasure in formless sound, and within the reach of com¬ 
paratively simple nervous organizations. And it is this same recur¬ 
rence which, when it assumes true regularity, we call rhythm ; and 
which, in the shape of a basis of regular accents, remains, and will 
remain to the end of time, a characteristic of all series of sounds pos¬ 
sessing wide permanent charm for human oars. Though appreciation 
of rhythm makes its appearance below the human stage, we need not 
go beyond our own time and savage members of our own race, for the 
evidence as to the priority of the musical to the other artistic 
instincts. This is the better worth noticing in that the prominent 
quality of savage performances to a civilised ear is their monotony 
and hideousness; and though many have remarked the precision, few 
have remarked the high development, of their rhythmic element. T 
was much struck with this in the performances of the Zulus at the 
Aquarium, where not only was the device of “ syncopation” effectively 
used, but the still more rechercM effect of double against triple time. 
This represents an advance of the artistic sense of audible form 
decidedly beyond the appreciation of abstract visual form evinced in 
the stars and simple patterns with which savages often adorn them¬ 
selves ; and to what is more developed we may reasonably attribute 
the earlier beginning. Evidence of a similar priority is found in 
the individual life, in the age at which babies manifest delight in bits 
of rhythmic stimulation. Yet in spite of this antiquity. Music is the 
one art, specimens of which, brought not merely from a remote past 
but from the Europe of a few centuries ago, not merely from bar¬ 
barous communities but from the Athens of Phidias and Sophocles, 
must and would totally fail to convey to us the essence of what they 
convoyed to their original public, even if found, by good fortune, to be 
a stage or two removed from pure incoherent ugliness. This want of 
appeal to modern European ears of music other than their own, and the 
consequent dating of music, as we care to listen to it, from quite a 
modem epoch, depends not on any development of musical instru- 
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meats, not therefore on any improvement of the colourings of music, 
but purely on that further factor in musical formation which is not 
the rhythmic, namely, the gradations of pitch. Out of the infinite 
number of such gradations obtainable between the lowest and highest 
notes that the ear can apprehend, it is necessary that a certain limited 
number, a certain scale of notes at fixed intervals from one another, 
should be selected, and that combinations should be made wholly out 
of these selected items; this is the condition for producing definite 
and recognisable combinations. Now this selection is in a great 
measure arbitrary. There are certain larger intervals which seem 
to have figured in all selections of any degree of development; but 
the notes selected between these main landmarks have varied greatly 
at different times and places; and no normal pair of ears can appre¬ 
ciate combinations built from the units of some different series from 
that which he has been accustomed to. Such combinations may 
appear to him only wcaringly monotonous, as in systems which uuo 
. some but not all of the notes of his own system, e.g. old Scotch tunes 
playable on the black keys of a piano. But when the scale of notes 
is totally different from his own, the combination, which to a familiar 
ear is a formed and pleasurable melody, will strike him as simply an 
incoherent and fortuitous succession, the effect being, perhaps, most 
distressing in case of systems which use steps of pitch smaller than 
the smallest in his own system ; as in Arabian music, which admits 
notes separated only by the eighth part of a tone, with the result 
that to an European ear the higher note sounds as if it was meant 
for the lower and taken grievously sharp, or vice versL Our own 
scale-system was attaining its final shape only about three centuries 
ago, and (it is needless to say) has proved its special excellence by 
the music to which it has served as i basis, the forms into which it 
has proved possible to work up the intervals it presents. And thus 
it is that Music, though its roots arc lost in an endless past, must 
mean for us modern Europeans JMusic; and that could we resuscitate 
even the civilised music of other times, our cars would fail to grasp 
or welcome it. 

Wo pass now to our third pair of contrasts: in musical structure 
we recognise the simplest as well as the most complicated sort of 
artistic production. Ecgarded in one way, this merely carries on the 
idea of the last pair, that we caii trace back the germs of Music and 
the musical faculty into further and simpler elements than those of 
other arts, the primary nervous stimulation being in Nature far more 
elementary than the rudest s’cotch or verbal phrase. But the con¬ 
trast between the .simplicity aud the complexity of Music has a sense 
far beyond this ; a semso of paramount importance to a true view of 
its developed state. In Music, as if noir staiuls, the simplest con- 
slructions hold a (piito uuicpie position, a pre-eminence quite un- 
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knovi'n in any other branch of art: there is a sense in which they 
may be said to be throughout of far more vital importance than any 
more elaborate work. The history of Music is no gradual advance 
from the few touches to the many, from the bare outline-sketch to 
the rounded completeness and nicely adjusted gradations of developed 
forms, where the simpler groupings get left behind like the naive 
beginnings of other arts. Not, of course, but that in other arts we 
are familiar with the notion that the value of a work cannot be 
weighed by time or space or labour. Acres of canvas, covered with 
the work of many lifetimes, may not be worth a sketch of Leonardo’s; 
libraries of epics and* tragedies might be gladly surrendered to 
the flames to save a page of Sappho. But even though a rough 
sketch may reveal to the connoisseur— ex ungue konem —that only 
a great master coiild have produced it, no one will maintain 
that it can or ought to reveal the glory of Painting to the 
world at large as truly as the more elaborated work. The 
case of Poetry presents, no doubt, a difference; for hero small 
and unpretentious works may have qualities which the whole poeti¬ 
cal public recognises as supreme, and, moreover, the greatest poems 
in the world live in the hearts of men more by short bits than is 
generally recognised. But to begin with, the simplicity of sucli 
gems is far less total than that of some musical inventions which 
produce the characteristic musical impression in the very highest 
degree, and demanded the very rarest power in their inventors. 
The Daffodils and Full J'athom five and the lines about Francesca are 
simple, but wo at any rate know of verso considerably simpler, as 
Ba ba, black sheep, and Let dogs delight: whereas no vulgar street-tune, 
no milk and water drawing-room ditty, is more utterly simple in 
structure and in unity of impression thanAY^’/cs^c Burg, or than many 
a melody of Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, which has moved the 
human breast with all the might it is given to Music to wdeld. But 
this is far from being all. The great fact is that short and graspable 
pieces of musical combination, limited groups of bars which the ear 
receives as close self-dependent organisms, are the indispensable 
nuclei from which more elaborate structures spring. A long move¬ 
ment will contain a limited number of such “ subjects,” acting as 
centres of growth for more extended passages in which their features 
reappear. ‘ This sort of evolution is entirely peculiar to musical struc¬ 
ture. And it is to bo particularly remarked that though one may 
call these cardinal “ subjects ” germs or nuclei, that description is in 
no way to imply imperfection. On the contrary, it is these which 
must be the primarily and vitally perfect things ; they are not mere 
seeds which give birth to what is beautiful; it is their independent 
force and beauty which give the chance for the more elaborated and 
discursive beauties along the path of their so-called “ development.” 
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Where those independent qualities are absent in the germinal 
motives, no ingenuity of treatment "will give the supervening struc¬ 
ture that power of wide appeal and haunting charm in virtue of 
which the greatest music in the world is the greatest. 

In striking contrast to tlie character of seizublencss and narrow 
limitation of length of these quintessential bits of music, whether 
rolksUcd or leil-motii: or Beethoven-"subject,” stands the intricacy of 
the combinations through which the art of sound will lead the 
yielding ear. In a way, of course, a .single large and magnificent 
building may bo called more complicated than any piece of music, 
in virtue partly of the numerous purely mechanical problems of 
building, partly of the immense multiplicity and ricliness of detail. 
But it may bo doubted whether the essential forms of any architec¬ 
tural structure exhibit such abundance of computation ari'l artifice as 
find scope in the so-called scientific mazes of contrapuntal compo¬ 
sition. ft would be interesting to show how ifusic has sutTered at 
different times from the abuse and from tiie neglect of ibis clabo- 
rativo pow'or; how the car may be defrauded of its rights and 
baulked of its duo amid tlio involutions of an ingenious pattern, no 
loss than amid the dispersion of a motiveless chaos. But our present 
point must rather bo that it is to direct and melodic f<u-niatiou that 
wo must look for redemption from either danger ; and this will bo 
best puivsncd in connection wdth our foui’th and last parado.x. 

The various ways in which ]\Iusic shows its definiteness and it.s 
vagueness may be best .suggested by instances. The more extreme 
cases present no difficulty. There can ho Jio doubt that any one 
who w’liistles a barrel-organ tune after hearing it has received from 
it a definite impression, fcsthetio or not according as he has or has not 
enjoyed it. Equally, there can bo no doubt that any one w'hose cars 
]iaA"c been introduced to some long and elaborate cmnpositiou under 
the echoing roof, say, of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, and who 
could neither whistle a bar of it, nor oven recognise it again if he heard 
it, has received from it a vague impression, also very likely msthctic. 
But there are two other cases of a more mixed kind. The less expert 
or familiar car may find only vagueness in the very strains which 
to the more expert and familiar car arc as definilc, for good or evil, 
as the barrel-organ tunc : each condition, for instance, is fairly re¬ 
presented in the performance of some vast polyphonic' tissue of 
Jlacb’s ; the definite one by the majority of tlio chorus wdio render, 
and the vague one by the majority of the audience who gape at it. 
And lastly, the impressions of the more and of the less expert or 
familiar car may present the iliffcrcuco, not of vagueness and indofi- 
niteness, but of two sorts of iudofiniteness, Avhich we may distinguish 
as incoherence and raymness. The more expert or familiar ear may 
bo in quite a different condition from the one we imagined in King's 
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Chapol; it may quite detect all that is going on, and may even bo in 
a position after several hearings to recall and recognise the sequence of 
the different portions ; but if the sequence conveys to the hearer an 
impression of fortuitousness, of being made of parts not interdependent 
or necessary to one another in the sense that one bar or phrase demands 
or conditions the next, then he will no longer call the music iwjuey but 
incoherent. And on him such music will produce not au aesthetic, 
but a batilking and fatiguing impression : while on anoUier, who has 
not sought and so has not missed cohercjiCO, the impression may bo 
as pleasingly vague, and consequently as icsthetic, ns -were the bil¬ 
lowing echoes of tlio* King’s anthem. In practice these various 
states may, of course, cross and alternate and present themselves in 
various degrees to a single pair of ears in the course of a few 
niinutes ; but they will be eminently useful to bear in mind as sepa¬ 
rate types. 

And now for half a page 1 n\ust ask the reader to descend with 
me to the lowest nadir of truth and dulncss that T have in store for 
him. We cannot advance a step farther without a clear notion of 
what the coherence T have mentioned really consists in; a clear 
notion, that is to say, of the fundamental principles of melodic for¬ 
mation. This requires for its coinpreliension no musical proficiency 
beyond the power of realisiiig a simple tune; none the less do accom¬ 
plished musicians, every one of whose melodic intuitions depends on 
its truth, go through life cither denying or ignoring it. It will 
look, moreover, at once so innocent and so abstract, that I search in 
vain for some mode of statement that shall force to the front its 
enormous practical importance; perhaps the best way will be to 
anticipate by just mentioning that, while it is exemplified in at 
least !h) per cent, of the bars w'ritten by such composers as Handel, 
Ihich, Haydn, IMozart, Tjecthoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Brahms, the proportion of Wagner’s bars which do not set it at 
(hhance could scarcely, on the most liberal estimate, bo put at over 
a half, llccalling, then, the general fact already noticed, that every 
note in every melodic succession has two aspects, a place in time and a 
place in pitch, we may develop it as follows: every specimen of 
developed melody is the resultant of one particular set of related time- 
lengths (called the rhythm), and one particular set of related points 
in pitch (which has no separate name), each of those formative fac¬ 
tors being at every point indispensable to the other. It folloAvs that 
alterations in the time-relations, the change of a crotchet into a 
minim here or into a quaver there, or the spreading of one bar into 
two or hurrying of two bars into one, are bound to be as fatal to 
any particular form as alterations of the points in pitch, the replace¬ 
ment of As by Bs, or any other “ false notes; ” and if such alter¬ 
ations can be made without the form’s sensibly lapsing into incohe- 
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rence and absurdity, it must be because in its original state it too 
completely lacked joints and ribs and vertebra) to be capable of dis¬ 
location. This, then, is the accurate expansion of the vaguely 
recognised fact that time and pitch both enter somehow into Music. 
It may be otherwise expressed by saying that melody is perceived in 
two dimemiom, which, while distinct in themselves, agree in being each 
accurately measured, and are then as fused in their effect as height 
and breadth in a visible object; and time being one of the dimen¬ 
sions, its measurements are not a means of supporting or defining 
the melody, but with the coincident pitch-measurements are the 
melody. That this principle presents some difficulty, I infer from 
having found it often explicitly, and still oftener implicitly, dis¬ 
avowed, and hardly once explicitly affirmed and applied; the recog¬ 
nition of it being, none the less, to a true conception of melody much 
what the recognition of two blades and of their mutual effect is to a 
true conception of scissors.^ 

• By true concejdion I of course do not mean true appreciation. 
Thank heaven, no apprehension of terms, no following of propositions 
however elementary, is needed for that. No word that I or any one 
else can use will ever reveal or even modify to any human being the 
essential impression for which his own ears are the solo channel, 
save now and again, it may be, by the indirect process of getting him 
to direct his ears in this or that direction. By conception, I moan 
a purely external and logical, not an inward and artistic, compre¬ 
hension of the phenomena. The dry facts I have set forth, ex¬ 
emplified as they arc equally in the half-automatic enjoyment of the 
street-boy and the wrapt appreciation of the connoisseur, have the 

(1) The principle was briefly but clearly r,.i Ognisod in an admirable artinlo on 
Wagner in the Edinburyh lievuir for .Tanuary, 1S7G. I have space only for one 
or two short instances of its denial. The assertion by an exccllunt musician, in 
one popular manual, that a melody “is not c.xpressivo of formal beauty;" and 
in another, that rhythm is “supplementary,” but “will heighten the beauty of a 
melody; ” the belauded aspiration for a time when the “ tyranny of measure ” shall 
escape notice, and music so “ attain sclf-consciousiiess; ” the Wagnerian description of 
rhythm as “ an intruder in the realm of absolute music; ’’ even the misapplied phrase 
“ time and tune; " may stand for innumerable cases showing how constantly rhythm is 
regarded as amero adjunct or casual support, not as a constituent, of melody. I need hardly 
warn the reader against confusing rhythm, which is purely a matter of tima-relali^/s, 
with pace ; or against imagining that tho strictness of these relations preclu4es a certain 
amount of elasticity in the way of hurrj’ings and retarJation® in which the sense of tho 
true relations is completely preserved. 

To make tlic above account complete, one further fact is needed. Time and pitch, 
wo have seen, equally admit of accurate measurement. But while tho pitch-series of a 
melody, we found, is made up of items of a particiilar Kcale with gaps or intervals be¬ 
tween tho steps, in the time-series, from tho voiy nature of time, such gaps can never 
occur. That is to say, time is passing, and is felt as passing, between tho moments 
when the successive notes are attached; whence it is easy to see that meusurod items of 
the time-series may pass in silence, without being occupied by any item of the pitch- 
series—such silent time-items being called rests. 
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same relation to the pleasurable experience as physiological know¬ 
ledge has to the exhilarating sense of vigorous life. But the bear¬ 
ings of physiological knowledge on life have their importance: for 
life brings occasions which demand more than the mere power to 
enjoy; to wit some reasoned knowledge of that on which the power 
depends, of the conditions of health and disease, of the foods that 
nourish and the foods that cloy. And the world-life of Music is rife 
in occasions when its public, for want of some slight inquiry, accept 
what they enjoy little for what they might enjoy much, and ride 
anchorless at tho mercy of puffers and experts; not realising the 
conditions of what has most truly delighted them, nor separating it 
fi’om much that they have endured in patience or believed in 
vicariously, nor standing on their right, as the majority of those for 
whom Music exists, to rolv on the verdict of their own ears. 

But to return to our melody. The objective conditions above 
stated, the extreme definiteness of formation necessary to coherent 
melodic motive, would natui-ally lead us to expect that the pheno¬ 
mena as appreciated by the hearer would present a similar character. 
Experience abundantly justiilcs the expectation. There never can 
bo any doubt about melody (by this word I mean to include a passage 
of any length which possesses organic unity) once known and loved. 
It may not be gras[)ed on a first, or a second, or even a third hear¬ 
ing; cars vary immensely in their tether—in the length and 
elaborateness of the passages they can bind into organic series. 
But once so grasped, such a series, whether four bars long or forty, 
is as much itself and nothing else as a familiar face or a familiar 
road; and can often indeed bo recalled by average musical capacity 
with an absolute precision, unequalled in any mental picture of 
visible objcct.s that tho most gifted observer could summon up. 
However ineffable and mysterious be the delight, considered apart 
from its object—from the individual succession of notes which pro¬ 
duces it—there is stiU no subjective vagueness or uncertainty about it; 
in the very act of being produced it is fused and one with an 
impression as definite and objective as that of the Parthenon ; it pre¬ 
sents itself as an indescribable glorying in that particular motive as 
being just what it is. 

Here, then, we have a double mode of testing how far any music, 
presented to us as melodic, possesses the definiteness of true organic 
form.^ AVe may either make alterations in its structure (by altering 
some of the time-relations as suggested above), and so detect how 

(l) Any music figured on music-paper puts in a visible claim to have true artistic 
formation. It is therefore -worth remarking that in pronouncing much of it formless 
(uB the application of our tests will oblige us to do), we are using the word as we should 
use it of some clumsy clod of euilb or random scrawl of lines, not moaning that such 
objects have not some sort of figure in space, but that the shapes are shapefrss—are 
inartistic, fortuitou.s, and unarresting. 
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far it has genuine structure enough to be capable of sensibly fulling 
to pieces; or, surrendering ourselves to its influence, wo may note 
the degree of possessin^ncss and permanence in the artistic impres¬ 
sion. It must not be supposed that these tests will equally serve to 
distinguish good from bad, or enjoyable from unenjoyable music. 
Even the second one, though almost, is not quite infallible for this 
purpose : for though dull strains arc certainly not as a rule vividly 
or accurately possessed and recalled, at any rate in lengths of any 
considerable extent, yet it is a familiar experience to be haimtcd by 
phrases which are felt as positively wearisome and distressing. And 
the former test alone would be quite inadequate; for just as a plain 
face may possess as definite features, I’olated to eaoli other in as 
definite A\ ays, as a beautiful one, so trivial and unimpressive musical 
forms may pi’csent as much definiteness of structure as refined and 
impressive ones. But this structural test is of the utmost practical 
importance as marking the conditions inside which it is possible, and 
outside which it is impossible, that beauty of a permanently arresting 
and vital sort should exist; much as a spine and ribs arc indispen¬ 
sable elements, though not guarantees, of a beautiful human figure. 
The reason why no one would think of dwelling on these conditions 
of human beauty, is that they are so obvioiis and universal; there 
arc no vague things professing to bo human figures in which such 
features are absent or doubtfully present. Wc shall see, if we now 
pass on to the vague side of Music, how ditferently the case stands 
with its abstract and ever new combinations. 

We have already remarked the existence in Music of a vague¬ 
ness distinct from incoherence or mere negation of form, and having 
jiositire a'sthetic value; and the very words suggest its connection 
with the poHifive correlates of form, viz., material and colour. I’ur- 
suing this connection wo find, in the first place, the peculiarities of 
musical tone, which fit it for artist ic combination, intensifying instead 
of destroying certain qualities of wide occurrence in the domain of 
sound in general. Ko region of impression approaches sound in the 
sort of clfect of which we find it hard to say how far it is purely 
nervous, and how far penetrated by genuine though most vague 
imaginative qualitic.s. Even our start at a sudden loud sound seems 
possibly connected Avith some dim momentary suggestion of external 
power, which has its roots possibly in catastrophes of remotest ages; 
while the longer roll of thunder or the near roar of a cataract gives 
time for the startled feeling to soften into wonder and awe. We look 
in vain for a parallel to this in any simple but unusual stimulation 
even of the aesthetic sense of sight, as e.g. if we look at the sun when 
just bearably bright. So again it is hard to say how far further 
intuitions of gentle continuance and spiritual calm do not mingle in 
the soothing effect produced on the nerves by the monotony of 
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flowing water or the undistinguished murmurs of summer woods. 
All such emotional swayings are producible in a peculiar degree by 
sudden bursts, rolling volumes, or peaceful continuances of music 
which conveys to the hearer, whether owing to his or its deficiency, 
no impression of definite and recognisable form. Not only does its 
marked colour-quality increase the nervous effect as compared with 
the more neutral sounds of winds and waters, but a musical piece by 
its frequent changes of pace and lotidnesc has special opportunity for 
condensing, and by contrast intensifying, the solemn, the exciting, 
and the soothing elements. tStill more imporfimt is the loss direct 
effect of continuous sound, in so arousing and attuning the general 
mental faculties that they readily direct themselves along any 
favourite channels of thought and fancy—an effect producible to 
some extent even by the monotonous roll of a railway-carriage. 
And here again musical sound, owing to its more possessing influ¬ 
ence on tlio nervous oi-ganization, assumes a special i)ower of 
quickening and easing the independent movements of the brain; 
a familiar iiistaueo being the use of Music in assisting public 
devotions. 

And now, beyond this superiority in its dcgi'co of effect, a distinc¬ 
tion must be drawn wliich marks olf the material of Music, not only 
from all natural sounds, but from the material of all other arts. 
By the slow supervention of form upon the bare material of possiblo 
tones, material of a nm'c formed sort, but still for artistic purposes 
simply material, has been stored up. Our scale itself is an instance. 
The selection of its constituent tones was a tentative and gradual 
formative process, the difterent intervals being tried and uncon¬ 
sciously tested in all sorts of forms ; but once fixed, its notes and 
intervals arc lh(Te as material for any one to use, while its timeless 
neutrality would prevent any one (iulliug the scale itself a form. So 
again by the S 2 )ecial frequency of particular bits of note-linking, 
especially in chord-formation and obvious chord-progressions, ele¬ 
ments are stored up which arc truly material, in the sense that they 
have themselves scarcely a vestige of aistlietic significance, and are 
common fragments, capable, like fragments of masonry, of entering 
into all sorts of forms. And all this has important bearings on tlio 
eficct of successions of coloured sound on ears which detect therein 
little or nothing of organic motive. Such ears may still receive for 
more than the mere sense of shifting colour. No cars probably are 
so pcrfectlj'^ unmusical as to be quite unaffected by having perforce 
lived among the music of the modern scale- and chord-system; in 
other words, to detect no difference if Arabian intervals were made 
prominent and all tho harmonies purposely disarranged. But for 
some dim perception of natural variety and natural consecutiveness, 
the finest colour would soon becomo insupportable to the most 
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tolerant car, as if an Asiatic scale, or the alternate chords of B and C, 
were continued for an hour on the mellowest organ in the world. It is, 
in fact, the perception of such amount of formed movement as cannot 
hut exist even in the most formless music of an advanced epoch, that 
counterbalances the wearying effect on the nerves of anything so 
aggressive as rausii-nl timhre. We can allow a gurgling stream to 
sound in our oars for a whole afternoon ; but not oven a Farinelli 
could reconcile us to a single tlistinct note for a couple of 
minutes. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the case for. the value of musical 
vagueness: and in the genuineness of that value—paradox number 
five—lies the greatest danger to the art. There are many to whom 
the heightening of the general plane of emotion, the steeping of the 
mind in an atmosphere where it soars with unwonted ease on familiar 
tracks, now soothed into religious calm, now stirred into munducc 
agitation, and, above all, those dim translations of imaginative 
aspects of existence, heard in the hush and fury, the crises and con¬ 
trasts, the onsets and rcluctations, of musical moAcment—there are 
many, T say, to whom all this seems of such singular and ni.Tgical 
virtue, that they are surprised or rcscntfid at the idea that the true 
magic of Music must be sought elsewhere'. When one speaks of 
there being something more, they forget that they realise something 
more every time their cars Avclcomo a faniiliar melodic phi’ase, and 
that that is all one moans. Yet surely the idea may bo put witli irre¬ 
sistible force in two ways. First, looking at the matter from out¬ 
side, if the formed beauty of the statues in the Laurentine chapel 
must be esteemed a higher product than the fairest wall of cliflF or 
sun-bathed boulder in the mountaii. - of Carrara, must it not equally 
be granted that the part in music which it took a ITandel or a 
Beethoven to produce, the particular combinations which their 
intuition discovered and their patient toil wrought out, has superior 
artistic significance fo the part whicli, f»iven an adequate instru¬ 
ment, requires no more inventive modelling than most tolerable 
organists can supply at a moment’s notice ? As long as it is in the 
force or beauty of the mere sound, and not of its pai-ticular forma¬ 
tion, that the hearer finds the substance of his impression, this 
analogy is not the least impugned by the fact that musical material, 
even in its most inventionless combinations, may have more emo¬ 
tional quality than marble. And next, looking at the matter from 
inside, must not the shapes which take entire and individual pos¬ 
session of the mind, which can be suggested to it again through 
a piano or some quite inferior sound-medium, nay, can even so 
dispense with their coloured investiture as to recur again and again 
to the memory at times of silence and solitude, or amid the ordi¬ 
nary bustle of life—to one perhaps in their full development, to 
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another in fragmentary germ, but always as familiar friends— 
must not these be reckoned a more priceless possession for our 
race than any vague kaleidoscopic glories, than all the shifting 
subjective phantasmagoria, cvocable for a passing hour, at par¬ 
ticular places and under exceptional conditions, through the agency 
of musical mass and colour ? Do not all those matchless motives 
that satisfy Wagner’s test of pure worthlessness by haunting our 
memories “ we know not wliy ”—docs n-1 a simple rolkdicd, or a 
noble symphonic “suhject,” indeijcndcnt of time and place, safely 
enthroned in the shrines of ten thousand individual hearts—live a 
life unknown to that glorious or glittering throng of sounds which, 
in cathedral or theatre, may bathe the ear with solemn waves or 
sparkling spray, and leave behind them as little as tlie floating 
clouds of incense or the glamour of tho lime-lights? And even 
for the less noteworthy strains, whicdi in many works form the tracts 
between ouch .more vivid foci, is not at least the fact of being gladly 
greeted and actively recognised as themselves and nothing else an 
undeniable badge of distinctimi ? I am obliged here to put the con¬ 
trast strongly. I cannot write an article of saving clauses, and I 
have ahead}' said that these typical characters of 3Iusic arc rarely 
coraplet«'ly separated. Fragments of real form may exist in a 
generally formless work; or may emerge from the general mass and 
blaze of sound, which may at first overpower the distinguishing 
faculty even of a trained and attentive ear. But while tho ears 
whose instinct is to seek will refuse to be put off, or to recognise as 
aesthetically vague what simply eludes their grasp, the common habit 
of single hearing.s—of treating music (often, alas! deservedly) as a 
sort of douche for tho car, not meant to stick or sink in—accustoms 
many to be quite content with vagueness; and then, I I'cpcat, its real 
value becomes a snare. For, indeed, it is this which has enabled 
Wagner to represent as an advance the lapse into a sort of shifting 
coloured suggestiveness, bound to no independent virtue, of what is 
pre-eminentl}’’ an art of form—the art. whose great characteristic 
triumphs (including of course his own) arc won by the extra¬ 
ordinary individuality of the shapes she can present. 

Here then is tho crucial question for every musical presentation 
to which the word fine could be in any sense applied. Is it fine 
music, or is it only fine noise ? or, since it may be each in turn 
within the space of half a minute, during how many minutes 
altogether is it one or the other ? Has what is heard the stuff to be 
the permanent bread and wine of artistic life for tens of thousands, 
or is it just an innocuous whiflf of opium for those who crave some 
vaguely exciting background either for their own fancies, or for 
public solemnities, or for dramatic performances ? If the former, 
then, whether its name be tho Old Hundredth or the Eroica symphony. 
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its strength and permanence depend on its vertebrate structure, on 
organic interdependence of bars and phrases and fulness of closely- 
knit motive. Tf the latter, then, whether its sonorities roll about 
harmlessly for a few minutes, like the chord-progressions with which 
an organist drowns the tuning of an orchestra, or as.sault the car for 
as many hours witli the rarest .sound-colour that the world affords, 
between the lucid intervals of the Rhoingold or the Gotterddm- 
niPi'inig, its emptiness and transience «icpcud on its fy<vertcbratc 
structure, on inorganic dispor.sion of bars and phrases and lack 
of closely-knit motive. I wish to keep clear of music-type and 
technicalities, and will only therefore suggest to the musical reader 
to spend lialf an hour in applying my first tost to some speci¬ 
mens of Wagner’s “melodic ” declamation. Avoiding the ^Iciatn'- 
singor and some favo\ircd acts elsewhere, and skipping any pas¬ 
sages where the time ideal of impressive orclicstral motive is 
attained, or oven (to bo generous) where the witty compilers of the 
Nihelung motive-book could with much certainty detect their jiroy, 
let him count the pages where the casual halving or doubling of 
the time-values of a fair sprinkling of the notes, or the spreading 
hero and there of one bar into two, produces a real rebellion of the 
ear against the change, in the sense that something cogently right 
i.s found to be made helplessly wrong. I think that even devotees 
may be thus surprised at the patience they have been unwittingly 
displaying ; for it scarcely needs proof that shapes whicl) cannot bo 
dislocated out of shape can have neitlier strength, nor beauty, nor 
(in any vital sense) expression. One has the less scruple in pressing 
this test for W.ngner’s practice, .seeing that in his theory, through 
many pages of discussion on fine-drawn and unreal relations of 
melodic to verbal rhythm, the recognition of the fundamental rela¬ 
tion of rhythm to melody—resting on the fundamental principle of 
regular nervbus stimulation—i.s conspicuous by its absence. Yet 
the quality which AVagnor has dimly perceived to be common to 
Beethoven’s symphonies and to the simplest dance-tune, and which 
indeed constitutes the “ tyranny ” that musical form is to advance 
by throwing off, is of c,oursc no other than this. One wonders 
whether, according to tho same theory of evolution, there is a good 
time coming for the human form in which the flesh will throw off 
the tyranny of the bones. 

I cannot hero pursue tho criticism of Wagner into detail, or 
re-examine in its historicjvl and p8y<ihological aspects his strange 
confusion of the presentative forms or Iclm which Music finds in 
herself, and in which she expresses herself, with the representative 
ideas which Poetry draws from the world and which express her 
version of the world; his singular affiliation of an art which, starting 
in physical impulses of the remotest past, has never lost its excep- 
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tionally direct relation to tho organism, and so appeals to the most 
prosaic of mankind, on that other art of intellectual birth and quicker 
growth with wliich hfusic long formed unequal, and is still always 
willing to form equal alliances*—in a word, the confusion of possible 
union of effect with actual unity of substance. I endeavoured once 
before in this Eeview to confute this alleged identity in source and 
essence of musical with poetical production; on tho strength of 
whicli words, even when of the nature of formal heraldic procla¬ 
mations or philosophical disquisitions, can, it seems, bo “expressed” 
by spattering tJiciu W’ith random flakes of vocal intervals thrown off 
from a chopping sea of restless orclicstration. It is rather with 
practice that I w'ould now deal in the light of tho above conceptions; 
and I take ’Wagner as ropresental h o of tho crisis through which 
Music is now passing, not because he has theorised, but becauso in 
his actual productions the forces of good and evil are so markedly and 
combined. Side by side on his pages stand the types of tho two 
forces, of i‘('velatioJi and negation, of life and decay, known for what 
they arc only by the car whicli recognises the greatness and the 
urgency of its own legitimate claims—^nobly formed tune and artfidly- 
colourod incoherence, natural impressiveness and tortured pseudo- 
expressiveness, oases of delight and desert.s of weariness. And it 
must be the aim of all who perceive this to get the facts recognised 
for what tlioy are; not to allow one limb of our paradoxes to bo 
realised (as it often is) -without the othei-; not to let it be supposed 
that becaiuse melodic forms are abstract they are arbitrary, or can , 

(1) One aspict of tliis sulijeci, however, is so iiitinifitely concerned with our present 
distinction of the vapfuo iiiid 1 ho dfciinitc, th.it I cannot (luito omit it. An uxlrcmely 
common error locoguiscs that distinction in the relation of music to the words to which 
it is “ set.” Wiignor asserts ns self-evident that the normal condition of tho alliance is 
for the words to he d( finite (his own aro often painfully so), and for tho music to make 
up for its lack of concrete ineaTiingand greater vagueness hytho more intense cmoiioniil 
colouring with which it cm invest the verbal sentiment. Now whether we call it 
ethically vague or fcstbelically indescrihahlo—it is often both—the emotional colouring, 
to be vivid and j>ennaneiit, must depend, as we have seen, on dt/mUe musical impres¬ 
sion. “What any music means for me," said Mcndclsshon in relation to song, “isnot 
something too iinh iiniic for words but too definite ”—a sentence which ought to ho in¬ 
scribed in letters of gold over tho door of every composer's workroom. That the words 
can he similarly definite and individual, in the sense of making satisfactory pieces on 
their own account, Heine and W. S. Gilbert in their different styles would alone suffice 
to prove, hat special suitability of first-rate verse for musical setting is extremely 
rare: it is fortunate therefore that individual and independent merit in the words is in 
no way a ne( ossity, as it is in tho music. A most elementary sort of poetry, .such as we 
might pass without a second thought in a collection, will supply sentiments and images 
which become charged with wliole worlds of romance, when tho musical motive has 
dominated and blended their stray suggestions into tho unity of its own coherent in¬ 
dividuality. In the failime to see this clearly lies a very main assistance to Wagner’s 
thoorj' and practice of “expressing” poetical ideas and emotions by note-phrases 
lacking any coherent individuality, and throwing tho onus of coherence on the words, 
while ho still reaps the benefit of nobody’s judging the words as if they were meant for 
independent realisation. 
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become a force in the world independently of deep-seated conditions, 
as certain, if as few, as the mechanical conditions of Architecture; nor 
that because the vast development of the art is new, the essential 
rhythmic condition is not old, older than our race; nor that because 
Music can present complexities which task experts, it can cease to 
find both its basis and its crown in clearly-defined and clearly-realised 
motives; nor that because it is vague and of all things most transient 
when wc do not grasp it, it is not definite and of all things most per¬ 
manent when we do. JJ^or must the juxtaposition of right and wrong 
in Wagner’s particular productions blind us to the fact that it is the 
wrong that almost exclusively prevails in his influence on production 
in general. All our admiration of him as a great creator must not 
disguise the danger of lauding him as a “great innovator” or a 
“ daring reformer.” As a ci*cator, he has perforce done what all 
other groat creators have done, set his exploring faculty along the 
distinct paths of rhythmic impulse; along which path he has, like 
them, found sound-forms gathering into shape—not indeed crowding 
on him as on the supreme masters, but still revealing themselves to 
him, and through him to the world, in mastering force and beauty. As 
an innovator, owing partly to his lack of continuous creative power 
and partly to his unconsciousness of that lack, he has been before 
everything the apostle of disintegration, the facile tempter of others 
off the paths of firm and formed motive into the wastes of shifting 
and shiftless , sonority. Such is the “ reformatory ” tendency of a 
theory which would divert musical invention from the real to the 
unreal—from the patient pursuit, in the only possible jdace and 
by the only possible faculty, of such combinations as alone can 
either dignify Music or transfigure their non-musical concomitants, 
to the extrication of “ expressive ” notes from their supposed lurking- 
place in the verbal details of more or less questionable “ poetry.” 
Those very achievements which are the chief positive result of 
Wagner’s quarrel with his predecessors, and which he has shown to 
have capabilities of true dramatic service—the relaxation of the 
stereotyped sections of solo and concerted piece, and the throwing of 
the weight of the music into the orchestra—have proved a snare. 
The barriers might conceivably have been broken through in serious 
Opera—as Beethoven broke thi’ough the conventional outline of 
paragraphs in chamber-music and symphony—without relaxing an 
iota of the principle of genuinely organic movement in the succes¬ 
sive sentences of which the series must perforce consist, had Wagner 
been a Beethoven, or even had his own inventive springs been more 
abundant: but as, on the one hand, the weakness of Italian Opera 
lay, not in the barriers, but in the poorness of the stuflf they enclosed, 
so, on the other, the strength of Beethoven lay, not in the bursting 
of the barriers, but in the splendour of the stuff with which he 
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overflowed them. The question is not of this or that arrangement of 
periods, or this or that mode of punctuation and transition—^points 
on which an opera-writer may fairly claim the utmost liberty—^but 
of continuity of musical interest; to this thal very liberty is a con¬ 
stant danger; yet to this no composer on whom Beethoven’s mantle 
has at all fallen “ so as to hurt ” can presume to sit loose. And as 
regards the part assigned by Wagner to the orchestra, if its suc- 
cessflil employment points to a really valuable field of operatic 
development, he has none the less taught us what new and unique 
chances it affords for successful imposition. 

But the evil influence is in no way confined to Opera. In all 
directions we find the same garish impatient fragraentariness; the 
same tendency to do what is easy and wrong instead of what is 
difiicult and right. No writer can catch from Wagner or any 
one else the heaven-sent gift of tune: only too easy to catch is the 
notion that colour and noise will do as well, with perhaps a printed 
programme whereby the hearer’s humble instinct to interrogate his 
ears may be swamped in the sublime faith that he is listening to a 
“ poem.” Not without instruefivo irony is the very fact that it was 
in Wagner’s bitter opponent, Berlioz, that this particular develop¬ 
ment of modern music found its protagonist, and in Wagner on the 
other hand a pretty severe critic; for, lying far deeper than his 
criticisms of it, its fundamental principle—that vital music can be 
tappcxl from some other than a distinctively musical source, and by 
something else than the direct and undeviating exercise of dis¬ 
tinctively musical invention—will assuredly never own for its 
chief prophet any other than himself. And nowhere else in 
the domain of Art can the confusion bo so utter, or the con¬ 
tagion of error in high places so rapidly disastrous, simply 
because no other art has the power of sinking into an inco¬ 
herence at all comparable to that of Music. Even critics who 
discern the approaching collapse of classical painting in the wastes 
of muscle and huddled foreshortenings dispersed over Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment, still perceive that the members at any 
rate combine into human shapes, in strongly conceived if uncom¬ 
fortable attitudes, and do not expect to find the canvas of the next 
generation of painters covered with mere stray arms and legs. But 
in Music, let the composer give up the search for individual sound- 
shapes, for series of notes arresting as forms, and not for being 
shrieked by piccolos or blared by trumpets—and the collapse is 
total. If nothing but ray less ingenuity were expended on this sort 
of work, one might shrug one’s shoulders; but it is impossible to 
forget that not Berlioz only, but men like Bubinstein, and 
Raff, and even perhaps Liszt, were born with a spark of the divine 
fire, which has enabled more than one of them to produce bits of 
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exquisite work, sometimes complete on a small scale, sometimes shod 
in fragments over a larger area; and which might have given them 
too a place among the immortals, had it but been allied with the 
moral attribute which, quite as much as genius, has seemed to mark out 
Brahms as of the lineage of Beethoven, the habit of stern and patient 
self-criticism. As tilings are, it is not too much to say that there is 
more of tho genuine pleasure-giving quality in many a naive page of 
native growth than miglit be found in a cart-load of foreign impor¬ 
tations. 

I should hardly, however, have dignified with tho name of crisis 
the fact that a certain number of com2>oscrs have fallen slaves to 
their instruments and orchestras, and jiroduce scores full of joyless 
work. If that wei’o all, one might find ample compensation in the 
reaction, when clever musicians sit down and entertain a large 
company by carolling or rather jodclling, to a two-chord accom¬ 
paniment, strains compared with which Mnwlolinnia is profound— 
delightfully recalling Bunch’s delightful joke about the preciousness 
of “Little Bo-peep.” The serious fact is rather that tho joyless 
music is getting rcpamln, and that audiences seem more and more 
ready to mistake for tho best that the art can give them the sort of 
mechanical amusement they derive from its vagaries. Such blunting 
and misdirection of tho po2)ular instincts is fatal, not jjcrhaps so 
much to the genuine enjoyment when it comes, but to the essential 
habit of seeking for it in repeated hearings, and giving to all music 
that can truly move us the same chance of sinking deep into our love 
and memory as we give, without thinking about it, to some favourite 
domestic piece, or to some cherished sjjccimcn of irictorial or 
poetic art. 

And this brings mo to a comforting reflection. IIoping as I 
do, from signs too numerous oven to mention here, that in tho 
great future of Music in England the main fact will be tho very 
opposite of listening to superfine orchestras, namely, the universally 
increased rendering of music by the pcoiflc themselves, I am able 
to regard the present unhealthy condition, depressing though it bo, 
as still very possibly transient and local. It is naturally in London 
that the unhealthy syrajjtoms are most prominent. One easily sees 
how the fact of expensive performance is a peculiarly misleading 
sort of imprimalur; tho trustful hearer ic slow to believe that a 
work at which sixty admirable instnimentalists have been per¬ 
spiring for an hour (to say nothing of rehearsals) is the musical 
analogue, say, of PoUok’s Coune of Time. But in the first 
place, increased knowledge will bring confidence to many a doubting 
judgment; and in the second place, these miisical abortions luckily 
make immense demands on their performers, and in that way are 
limited to rare places and occasions. On such our art, in its great 
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popular character, can never depend. Of the legion of Wagner’s 
fallacies, the supposition that the life of a people’s music can or 
ought to emanate from special perfonnancos for an tlitc few at some 
favoured centre, is the grossest insult both to music and people, to 
say nothing of common sense. One might with more reason repre¬ 
sent the life of Poetry in England as consisting in sending up 
delegates to the Lyceum. The dignity of an Avatar will never 
compensate the “ lieavenly maid ” for this blasphemy against what 
is divinest in her; and that a man of Wagner’s sincerity should so 
have lost the habit of genial and sympathetic observation as ex¬ 
plicitly to deny tlic musital art-life of his own people, and to describe, 
the abundant wells of daily delight which Schumann opened up 
to them ujid to us as “ complete unproductiveness in Art,” is a rcaUy 
ludicrous Nemesis on his own constant defiance of the rhythmic and 
tonal conditions of groat popular music. But in England, at any 
rate, the art numbers its centres by thousands; and if its life is to 
give delight, and the delight is measured by degree and permanence, 
it is sui’cly a truism to say that the practice-room in which a choral 
society becomes familiar willi the raasterpieees of Handel and 
IMondelssohn, or the piano through which a household makes friends 
for life with Beethoven and Schumann, is more of a centre of musical 
life, and brings forth a hundred times more of it hour by hour, than 
tho most elaborate pi-csontations of Avork like Liszt’s (anything but) 
Divine Comedy, or Ilubinstcin’s Paradiae (very decidedly) Lost, or the 
nightmare movomonts of the JIavoM and Lenovo symphonies—not 
to mention a good many hundreds out of tho thousand minutes 
occupied hy Wagner’s tetralogy—from which not one per cent, of 
tho audience carry away a Ncstigo even of tho extremely sparse 
delight they may have received. 

But though, as long as the popular taste develops, the present 
prevalence of the phenomena here discussed might appear hardly to 
constitute a crisis in the history of the art, there is a deeper sense in 
Avhich it may be the sign of one. On a broad view of musical life in 
its public and private aspects, it can hardly be denied that we are 
getting more and more accustomed to the paucity of strains at once 
naiA’e and magnificent in contemporary production, and turning more 
and more instinctively to tho past for our greatest music. What 
does this portend? Is there something in it beyond tho mere 
croAvdiug out of untried Avork by what is Avell established in public 
favour—a ci’OAvding out AA'hich is to some extent inevitable in an art 
each of whoso presentations must exclusively occupy a A'^cry appre¬ 
ciable space of time? Wc have among us Avriters of indisputable 
genius and enthusiasm, and the outer conditions of great public 
receptivity and an immense spread of musical knoAvlcdge arc in their 
favour: are the inner conditions equally favourable to true greatness 
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and permanence in their work ? or are they doomed by the very 
atmosphere into which they were born to be a generation of Epigoni ? 
The nature and history of Music both suggest that in this art the 
exceptional is what is to be expected: as regards creative originality, 
is it to be an exceptionally long meridian or an exceptionally rapid 
decline ? Does the multitude of known directions in which the 
musical faculty of the inventive few, as well as of the uninventive 
many, has been led from childhood, leave unimpaired the aptitude 
for striking out into new directions, which, though new, shall have 
the power of drawing other ears into them with glad compulsion ? 
Docs the inevitable and lifelong possession of brain and heart by the 
crowd of haunting shapes which represent the inventive achieve¬ 
ments of the last few generations, allow the old spring and scope for 
spontaneous imaginings ? Is there really a danger that the present 
progress of Music, w'here it is not towards chaos, is towards the 
ingenuity and complexity which would reduce it to the refined 
amusement of a small specially-gifted minority ? Our third 
paradox taught us that comparatively short motives of arresting 
interest are necessary to groat works: will they cease ? Our 
second paradox taught us that the note-material of our music 
is of modern development, and it has been assiduously racked 
and ro-racked for combinations : will it hold out ? Volkdieder like 
those of the past do not seem now to blossom up : can we look for 
an eternity of striking “ subjects ” in concci't-music or Opera ? I 
have not space to attempt a reply, even were a definite reply 
possible; but perhaps, as regards the public at large, we may find 
some solace in a reference to our first paradox. In Music, if any¬ 
where, we may expect vitality in what for a generation and upwards 
have been lived on as masterpieces. For not only cannot musical 
structures crumble like earthly temples, but the very abstraction 
from outer regions of idea and sentiment which gives them their 
wide appeal, sets them out of danger from'the changes and chances 
of political, religious, and social life. 


Edmund Gubney. 



THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS, 

III. 


The movement in political speculation of which Locke stands at the 
head was the result not of a pure development of scientific ideas, 
but of the necessity for having a theory to justify accomplished facts. 
Locke’s Essay on Civil Government is in truth an elaborate apology 
for the revolution of 1688 ; not ostensibly for its righteousness or 
policy in the particular circumstances, but for the possibility of such 
a proceeding being rightful in any circumstances. The partisans of 
James II. took their stand on a supposed indefeasible right of kings, 
derived from a supposed divine institution of monarchy. The doctrine 
of divine right has to modern eyes no sort of merit. It was not 
rational, it was not ingenious, it was not even ancient. A certain 
sanctity had indeed attached to kings from time immemorial. But 
this belonged to the office, not to the person apart from the office. 
Because the man had a kind of sacred character while ho was king, 
it by no means followed that being once made king he could not be 
unmade, or was entitled to retain and exercise the office without 
conditions. The notion of the office itself being something above 
human disposition and jurisdiction had been introduced only in the 
current century. Still, absurd as it was, it was fortified by a great 
show of respectable authority. It had taken root in many minds, 
and becorao a motive or a stumbling-block in many good men’s 
consciences. The Whigs needed an antidote, and Locke found one 
in his modified version of the original compact. Hooker had to some 
extent prepared the way. Long before his time Fortescuo, and 
probably others, had, in a confused fashion, represented the English 
constitution as in some way founded on the deliberate assent of the 
original founders of tho Commonwealth. In the first book of Hooker’s 
treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity the conception takes a 
distinct shape. The plainer-spoken doctrine of the natural state of 
war which afterwards gave so much oficnce in Hobbes is virtually fore¬ 
shadowed in Hooker’s paragraph on tho condition of men without 
civil government: and the origin of government is in express terms 
referred to “ deliberate advice, consultation, and composition between 
men.” Hooker adds his opinion that there is “ no impossibility in 
nature considered by itself, but that men might have lived without any 
public regiment;” a phrase which looks like a wilful contradiction 
of Aristotle’s axiom, though, considering tho respect with which 
Hooker constantly cites Aristotle, it is difficult to believe that it was 
in fact so meant. We may also discover both here and in tho 
VOL. XXXII. N.S. I I 
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unfinished eighth book a nascent theory of sovereignty, but it is 
nascent at most. Had the divine to whom the name of Judicious 
was eminently applied by the next generation worked out anything 
definite in this direction, it would probably have, shown more regaid 
for the historical conditions of English politics and the practical 
possibilities of government than the heroic method of Hobbes. 

Locke sets to work to cast the ideas of Hooker (whom he expressly 
cites) into a better defined form. HivS definition of political power is 
curiously lumbering and loaded with qualifications, as if ho were 
afraid of giving a handle to despotism. He begins with a state of 
nature, but he conceives of it otherwise than Hobbes. The mark of 
the state of nature is the “ want of a common judge with authority; ” 
but men in this state are not in absolute anarchy. They are subject 
to the law of reason, which “ teaches all mankind, who will but consult 
it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm 
another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.” The state of war 
arises only when some one, not having the law of reason before his 
eyes, puts himself out of its protection by oficring violence toothers. 
Locke has an answer in due form to the question by what right 
the others may resist and even kill the offender. In the state of 
nature every one alike has the executive power of the law of nature; 
and this power is even in modern societies the only justification for 
the exercise of sovereignty over aliens within the territorial dominion 
of a State. One would here expect Locke to come at once to 
the original compact; but ho is too wary for this. He will first 
establish as much private right as he can; and ho argues with much 
ingenuity for a natural right of property which is altogether 
antecedent to government. Every man is said to have “ a property 
in his own person,” and this is extended to things which he has 
changed from their natural state by doing work upon them, or in 
Locke’s phrase, “hath mixed his labour with.” Conflict of interests 
is foreseen, and is accordingly forestalled by the rule of nature that 
the right of property is limited by capacity of enjoyment, or at 
any rate of permanent safe custody. After some preliminary dis¬ 
cussion of the constitu^^ion of the family wo come at length to political 
society, which is described in a curiously indecisive manner. Man 
“ hath by nature a power not only to preserve his property, that is, 
his life, liberty, and estate, against the injuries and attempts of other 
men, but to judge of and punish the broach of that law ” {i.e. the law 
of nature) “ in others. . . . Hut because no political society can be, 
nor subsist without having in itself the power to preserve the 
propert}^ and in order thereunto, punish the offences of all of that 
society ; there, and there only, is political society, where every one of 
the members hath quitted this natural power, and resigned it up into 
the hands of the community in all cases that exclude him not from 
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appealing for protection to tlio law established by it. And thus all 
private judgment of every particular member being excluded, the com¬ 
munity comes to be umpire by settled standing ndes, indifferent and 
the same to all parties.” . Every man, as with Hobbes, gives up his 
actual poAver to the community ; but he gives it up not absolutely, but 
forparticularandliraitedpurposes. Whoeverjoiusanexistingcommon- 
wealth becomes a party to the original contract on which it rests by 
accepting the benefit of it, and is as much bound as if he had been 
present and assisting at the first institution. Locke then proves (no 
doubt as against Hobbes) that an absolute monarchy is not a civil 
society at all, for an absolute monarch, being no “ common judge 
with authority ” to decide between himself and his subjects, is really 
in the state of nature with regard to them. When a political society 
is formed the right of a majority to be the ultimate source of power 
is deduced as a practical necessity. Without such right the common¬ 
wealth could not act as one body at all. And for this Locke appeals 
to actual usage: “We see that in assemblies empowered to act by 
positive laws, where no number is set by that positive law Avhich 
empowers them, the act of tlie majority jiasscs for the act of the 
whole, and of course determines, as having by the law of nature and 
reason the power of the whole.” 

Political society, then, is iu Locke’s theory constituted by the 
compact of its original members, a compact renewed from generation 
to generation in the person of every citizen when he comes to an 
age of discretion’ to choose liis allegiance. If he chooses, as in the 
vast majority of cases he does, to go on living in the State whore ho 
was brought up, he thereby becomes a party to its Constitution, and 
authorises its sovereignty over him. But the sovereignty of the 
society is not absolute. It is limited to the ends for which it was 
conferred; the State is like a corporate joint-stock company, whose 
operations cannot hnvfully extend beyond the purposes for which it 
was incorporated. Men have established governments not to con¬ 
trol their lives altogether, but “ for the mutual preservation of their 
lives, liberties, and estates.” Forms of government may be and arc 
various, but the fundamental principles are the same. The legisla¬ 
tive power is supreme, and all members of the State owe obedience 
to it; but its authority is not arbitrary. First, it must be exercised 
os it was given, for the good of the subjects. Secondly, it must dis¬ 
pense justice by standing laws and authorised judges; for under 
irregular arbitrary power the subjects would bo Avorse off than in the 
state of nature. Thirdly, no man can be deprived of any part of his 
property without his own consent, given either in person or by his 
representatives; or as Locke more correctly puts it in summing up, 

“ they must not raise taxes on the property of the people, without 
the consent of the people, gh^en by themselves or their deputies.” 

I i2 
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Fourthly, the legislature cannot transfer its powers to any other 
person or body. These are organic maxims of government which 
(so far as one can make sure of Locke’s meaning) cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with by any power whatever. Excellei\t maxims they are, 
but we should now say that they are rules of political expediency, 
not limits to the legal capacity of the authority by whom laws them¬ 
selves are made. 

Locke is aware, it should be said, of the objection that the state of 
nature is an unproved and improbable assumption, and the original 
contract, therefore, no better than a fiction. lie seriously endea¬ 
vours to deal with it, though the attempt cannot be pronounced 
successful. The state of nature, he says, is exhibited as a thing 
really existing in modern times by the relation of independent 
States to one another. As to the want of evidence that it was the 
primeval state of mankind in general, he says that the very 
obscurity of all early records and absence of positive knowledge 
leave the ground all the more clear for any probable hypothesis of 
the origin of society. 

Subject to these conditions, which in some points curiously re¬ 
semble those imposed on sovereignty by Bodin, Locke is quite clear 
that, “ whilst the government subsists, the legislative is the supreme 
power ; for what can give laws to another, must needs be superior to 
him.” But its authority is not indefeasible: “being only a 
fiduciary power to act for certain ends,” it may be forfeited by mis¬ 
use. Under every form of government the community retains a 
supreme power of self-preservation, a power which, underlying all 
positive institutions, and not being bound to any of them, “can 
never take place till the government be dissolved.” Hobbes would 
say that this alleged power is merely a specious name for the dc 
facto possibility of a successful rebellion, followed by a return to the 
natural state of war, in other words for that anarchy which is to be 
avoided at all costs. Farther on Locke, as if to meet this objection, 
is at no small pains to show that the dissolution of governments is to 
be distinguished from that of societies. “ Whore the society is dis¬ 
solved, the government cannot remain ; ” but governments may bo 
altered or dissolved from within, and the society not be destroyed. 
Locke seems to regard the original agreement as having two stages. 
First, people agree to live in a common realth; next, that the 
institutions of their particular commonwealth shall have this or that 
form. So far as the agreement concerns the establishment of a 
community in general, it is perpetual and irrevocable; so far as it 
places authority in the hands of a dynasty or an assembly, it is 
subject to revision whenever organic change is demanded by the 
common good. Locke illustrates his position by cases hypothetical 
in terms, but having a transparent reference to the English Con- 
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stitution and the Revolution of 1688. He never distinctly faces 
the question whether a change of government can take place within 
the limits of positive law. This omission seems remarkable when we 
remember that the Convention Parliament, “lawfully, fully, and freely 
representing all the estates of the people of this realm,’* had expressed 
itself on this point in the affirmative in sufficiently plain terms. It is 
impossible to read the Bill of Rights carefully without seeing that 
its framers were convinced not only of the justice and policy but of 
the strict legality of their proceedings. Technical difficulties were 
felt as to the exact raaijner in which James IL had legally ceased to 
be king. But the Revolution was conducted throughout as a refor¬ 
mation within the law, nay, as a restoration of the law, not as a 
breaking of legal bonds which had become intolerable. It was 
Locke’s way, liowever, to swallow up legality in policy almost as 
much as Hobbes liad swallowed up policy in legality. 

At one point Locke comes down, as against Hobbes, on the hard 
bottom of facts, and docs it with great effect. lie expects the objec¬ 
tion that “this hypothesis” (of the possible forfeiture of political 
power) “lays a ferment for frequent rebellion.” And he answers, 
“No more than any other hypothesis; for when the people are made 
miserable, and find themselves exposed to the ill-usage of arbitrary 
power, cry up their governors as much as you will, for sons of 
Jupiter ; let them be sacred or divine, descended or authorised from 
heaven ; give them out for whom or what you please, the same will 
happen.” The preaching of Hobbes’s irrevocable covenant of sove¬ 
reignty, or Filmcr’s patriarchal title of kings deduced from Adam, 
will not make people endure a government that is in fact unen¬ 
durable. It is by no means clear that Hobbes was not ready to say 
it would; it is clear, at any rate, from divers passages in his 
Leviathan and elsewhere, that ho set an exaggerated value upon the 
influence of political theoi’ies propagated under colour of civil or 
ecclesiastical authority. He seems to have thought the bulk of men 
would believe whatever their superiors told them, even when their 
own obvious interests were concerned, and the sovereign might make 
them believe what ho pleased if ho took care to alloAV no superior 
but himself. 

For the rest, the hesitations and half-truths of Locke and his fol¬ 
lowers are partly to be accounted for by the practical conditions of 
their work. They dared not say distinctly that the king of England 
was not sovereign in the political sense of sovereignty. Locke says, 
for example, that “ in some commonwealths, where the legislative is 
not always in being, and the executive is vested in a single person, 
who has also a share in the legislative, there that single person in 
a very tolerable sense may also he called supreme.” Besides this, 
Locke was evidently afraid on principle of over-definition. He is 
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nowhere so precise on the supreme authority of Parliament (for the 
English Parliament is constantly in his mind when he speaks of the 
“ legislative ”) as Sir Thomas Smith a century before him. On pre¬ 
rogative, again, he is not so plain-spoken or exact as Selden had been. 
Selden, like a clear-hcadcd lawyer, said there was no mystery at all. 
Prerogative is the law which peculiarly concerns the Crown, and is 
not different in kind from any other branch of law.^ With Locke 
there is still a shadow of mystery about it. Prerogative is a vague 
and extraordinary discretion, limited, like the legislative power 
itself, by the rule that it must be employed in good faith for the 
public advantage. 

The plastic fiction of the original contract had been used by 
Hobbes to generate the absolute power of his Letiaihnn^ and by 
Locke to show that a moderate constitutional government not merely 
was justified by the law of nature, but Avas the only government so 
justified. It remained for Rousseau to employ the same fiction for 
purposes which Hobbes would have thought the very madness of 
anarchy, and at which Locke Avould have been appalled. Locke’s 
propositions, as Mr. Morley has pointed out, are guarded by practical 
reserve on all sides, and arc as far as possible from being portable 
and universal dogmas. Rousseau was more popular than Locke, and 
more dogmatic than Hobbes. The result was that the Contrat 
Social became one of the most successful and fatal of political 
impostures.*'* 

Rousseau’s social contract is distinguished from that of other 
speculators in purporting to create a common and sovereign power, 
and yet leave every contracting party as free as he was before, and 
owing obedience only to himself. Every man gives up himself and 
his individual rights as fully as in Hobbes’s covenant. But the 
surrender is to the whole society, not to a sovereign. “ Chacun se 
donnant a tous ne so donne a personne.” The terms of the contract 
(for Rousseau knows all about the terms) are as follows:—“ Each 
of us puts his person and faculties in a common stock under the 
sovereign direction of the general will; and wc receive every mem¬ 
ber as an inseparable part of the whole.” Every member is called 
citizen as having a share in the sovereignty, subject as owing 
obedience to the laws made by the State. Whoever refuses to obey 
the general will is to be compelled by the whole body to obey it: 
“ which is as much as to say that he will be compelled to be free 

(1) Soldeu, “Table-talk,” s.v. i’rcrogalive. 

(2) It contains incidentally one of the many fallacies of international law which have 
been warmly espoused (by no means out of pure philanthropy) by certain Continental 
statesmen and publicists; “ La guerre n’nst point uno relation d'homme a hommo, maia 
une relation d’etat k dtat.” This leads straight, to, the monstrous proposition that no 
one not specially authorised by the State may defend his own homestead against an 
invader, and is used by the publicists in question for that purpose. 
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an ominouB phrase. The sovereign power thus created is spoken of in 
a tone which Hobbes could not surpass. It is inalienable, indivisible, 
and, it would seem, infallible, if you can only get the “ general 
will ” truly expressed. The sovereign is bound to be just in the 
sense of having no respect of persons. Law is defined by the one 
mark of generality, so that the choice of a king or a dynasty cannot 
be a legislative act. A definition by which the Bill of Rights is 
partly a law and partly not, and the Act of Settlement is not one 
at all, does not particularly commend itself to the English student 
of politics. Rousseau’s object is apparently to reconcile Hobbes’s 
dictum that no law can bo unjust, which he adopts, with his own 
definition of tho justice required in the sovereign. Further, no power 
in the State cun be sovereign. The legislator is not sovereign, but tho 
organ and servant of the sovereign community. The government is 
not the sovereign, but a mediator between the community in its 
corporate and sovereign capacity and its individual members as 
subjects. As the government cannot legislate, so tho sovereign can¬ 
not govern directly. But the tendency of governments is to aim at 
usurping sovereignty; sooner or later the ruler subjugates the 
sovereign, and the fundamental pact of society is broken. This is 
tho inherent weakness of all commonwealths, by which they ulti¬ 
mately perish. The political as well as the natural body is on the 
way to death from the moment it begins to live. 

Rousseau docs not fail to see that the complete exercise of 
sovereign power, according to his notion of it, is impossible; for 
how are the sovereign people all to come together ? His answer is 
that modern States are a great deal too large: he would restore the 
independent Greek city, or what he supposed it to bo. When the 
people are assembled every citizen is equally a magistrate, and all 
government is in abeyance. Representative government, where it 
exists, is only a makeshift; deputies of the people cannot really 
represent its power, they can be only limited agents whose acts 
need ratification. English liberty is an illusion; for the English 
people is tho slave of tho Parliament it makes. Political represen¬ 
tation is indeed no better than a rag of feudal iniquity. Thus for 
want of a proper declaration of the “ general will ” there is hardly 
a nation on earth which possesses laws in any proper sense. But 
then, how to unite the just and true sovereignty of the people with 
the size and defensive resources of tho modern State ? Rousseau 
promised to deal at large with this question, but did not perform his 
promise in the Contrat Social, or any other published writing.^ 
Apparently his plan would have been the establishment of some sort 

(1) It is stated that he loft materials on this subject which were destroyed from 
political scruples. Their custodian need not have feared to publish thorn. It would have 
boon difficult to add to the mischief wrought by the Contrat Social without their aid. 
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of federal government for purposes of external policy. The federal 
constitution of Switzerland, though in his time a very imperfect one, 
would have no doubt furnished a good part of his matter for this 
head. 

The social contract had sometimes been represented as including, 
or identical with, a contract between the king or other ruler and 
the people. Rousseau formally repudiates this. Government is 
created in liis view, not by contract, but by an act of sovereignty. 
The supposed contract, he says (truly enough, but the remark comes 
strangely from him), would be not civil'but merely natural, and 
would be under the sanction of no common authority. There is 
only one contract, the original contract of society; this leaves no 
room for any other, for tlie community has acquired by it all the 
rights of its individual members. So confident is Rousseau in the 
indefeasible rights of the sovereign people that he seems to appiovo 
of delegations of authority which constitutional writers like Locke 
thought dangerous and unwarrantable. He speaks wdth equanimity 
of a dictatorship. In the days of the Committee of Public Safety 
the Jacobin governors of France more than acted up to his prin¬ 
ciples. One more great difficulty remained about the exercise of the 
sovereign people’s rights. Rousseau had of course, like all other 
absolute theorists on government, to make out why a dissenting 
citizen should be bound by the will of the majority. This he does 
in a fashion both more sophistical and more clumsy than Locke’s. 
Locke indeed is frank enough in his appeal to practical convenience 
on this point. 

Thus much for a rapid sketch of Rousseau’s political system, of 
which the historical importance is that it is in great measure 
answerable for the Declaration of the Rights of Man.^ This Declara¬ 
tion (which belongs to the earliest stage of the Revolution) carries 
the confusion of legal right and political expediency, and the enun¬ 
ciation of pompous platitudes under qualifications so wide as to make 
them illusory, to a pitch seldom, if ever, equalled in any other 
political document. The birth of all men free and with equal rights, 
the collective sovereignty of the nation, and the “volonte generale” 
which positive laws express, aro taken straight from Rousseau. It 
would be unjust to deny all merit to the Declaration. The 7th, 
8th, and 9th articles express, in language fainy free from objection, 
important maxims of legislation and administrative jurisprudence. 
But so far as the Declaration embodies a political theory, it is a 
standing warning to nations and statesmen not to commit themselves 
to formulas. The original contract between king and people had 
been much talked of at Westminster in the debates on the abdication 

(1) The full text of this document (which most historians strangely neglect) is given 
in Henri Martin’s Sutoire de la France depuie 1789, vol. i. p. 78. 
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of James II.; but happily we escaped having it embodied in the 
Bill of Rights. The effect of the Principles of 1789, as the Declara- 
lion of the Rights of Man is often called, has been to hinder and 
prevent the development of politics in France, in practice as well as 
in theory, to an almost incalculable extent. 

While Rousseau’s Contrat Social was almost fresh from the press, 
Blackstone was handling Locke’s principles in England after quite 
another fashion. If we dismiss from our i.iinds Bentham’s fervid 
criticism, and approach Blackatono in an unprejudiced mood, we 
shall find that he not only was faithful to his lights, but materially 
improved on Locke in more than one point.' For one thing, he 
distinctly refuses to believe in the state of nature as an historical 
fact, and thereby avoids a difficulty which Locke had palliated 
rather than met by ingenious but weak excuses. “ Society had not 
its formal beginning from any convention of individuals." Black- 
stone treats the family as the unit of society, and reduces the original 
contract, though he docs not abandon the term, to the fact that men 
hold together in society because they cannot help it. On the doctrine 
of sovereignty, again, he is much clearer than Locke. In all forms 
of government “ there is and must be a supreme, irresistible, absolute, 
uncontrolled authority, in which the Jura summa imperii or the rights 
of sovereignty reside." And he affirms, as against Locke’s vague 
reservations, that in England this authority belongs to Parliament, 
and there is no legal possibility of looking farther. “ What the 
parliament doth, no authority upon earth can undo.’’ The separa¬ 
tion of law from policy is still far from complete, but Blackstone is 
nearer to the true state of the facts than either Hobbes or Locke. 

Rousseau and Blackstone have been taken out of their order 
in time for the convenience of bringing into one view the 
social contract in its various forms. Meantime the doctrine had 
not escaped criticism on its native soil. Hume, taking a double 
pleasure, we may be sure, in dissecting a philosophical fallacy 
which was almost a Whig article of faith, exposed its hollow¬ 
ness in such fashion as really left nothing more to be said. But 
Hume was a destroyer, not a rebuilder. ITo had nothing to 
put in the place of the beloved fiction, which accordingly went 
on living in political commonplace, as ]!ilr. Stephen has said, 
long after the brains were out. His own political conceptions were 

(1) It is easy for ua now to make light of Blackstono’s consHtutional theory. Two 
things, I conceive, ought to be remembered in fairness to him. (1) Blackstone wrote as 
a lawyer; and, as far as positive law goes, a hopeless deadlock was and is quite possible 
in tho working of the English Constitution as it stood in his time and stands now. 
(2) Tho distribution of real political power between tho Crown and the two Houses of 
I’orliament was still undefined at the date of Blackstone’s description. We now say that 
political power, as distinct from legal sovereignty, is in tho last resort with tho majority 
of the House of Commons. Blackstone not only would not but could not have said so. 
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poor and mechanical, and bis idea of a perfect commonwealth is one 
of tho most barren and least pleasing exercises of political imagina* 
tion ever produced. It was a Frenchman who supplied beforehand, 
if his countrymen would have appreciated it, an antidote to 
Rousseau’s fictions. Montesquieu, with all his faults and irregu¬ 
larities, is the father of modern historical research. His information 
was often crude and imperfect, his inferences often hasty, and his 
judgment often misdirected. Yet ho held fast to the great truth that 
serious politics cannot be constructed in llie air by playing with 
imaginary men of no particular race or country, and building them 
up into arbitrary combinations, as a child builds castles with wooden 
bricks. lie applied himself to study political institutions as 
belonging to societies of definite historical types, and determined by 
historical conditions. One may remember with a certain pride that 
he was a member of our own Royal Society, which thus early 
recognised in his person that the' {questions of politics as well as of 
physics may be treated in a scientific spirit, so as to give a truly 
scientific character to the inquirer’s work. 

Montesquieu’s plan included two ideas, which were brilliant in 
themselves and quite out of the common course of the publicists of 
the time. lie aimed at constructing a comparative theory of legis¬ 
lation and institutions adapted to the political needs of different 
forms of government, and a comparative theory of politics and law 
based on wide observation of the actujil systems of different lands 
and ages. In the first branch of this design Machiavelli had, after 
a sort, been before him, but in a limited fiedd and for a special 
purpose. The second was entirely new. We have already said that 
the execution was not equal to the conception. The means did not 
exist for making it so. Few books are so unfit to be judged by 
extracts or cursory inspection as the Esprit dex Lok. There arc 
many chapters in it which might have come from a mere gossiping 
collector of traveller’s talcs. Nor is Montesquieu by any means 
always happy in his reflections. He was above many of the illusions 
of his time, but he could not escape the besetting temptotion of the 
eighteenth century to regard men as more rational than they are. 
Thus we find him assigning conjectural reasons of State policy for 
all kinds of barbarous customs, more or less correctly reported by 
Jesuit missionaries and others. He rightly saw that customs which 
appear to us foolish or monstrous do not exist without any reason 
at all. Ho no less rightly saw that the institutions of a society 
depend on its particular conditions, and must be studied in connection 
with them; but in counting the conditions he left out the men 
themselves. He did not sec that to understand a civil society widely 
differing from our own we must first get some knowledge of tho 
ancestral habits and character of its members, and of the stage they 
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have reached in general culture. In one word, ho stopped short of 
discovering that institutions are an affair of race as well as of 
circumstances; not far short, for he went a considerable way in the 
application of physiology to politics. It is not so much that Mon¬ 
tesquieu neglects race as that he exaggerates the modifying effect of 
external conditions. And we also find his historical method, imperfect 
as it was, preserving him from a great many current mistakes. For 
example, ho completely secs through the rose-coloured accounts of 
the Chinese empire which were the common stock of eighteenth- 
century moralists and oven of Voltaire, and this because he has taken 
the trouble to study the facts as a whole. 

Again, Montesquieu’s remarks on England, of which he has a 
good many (though sometimes thinly disguised, like Locke’s, in tho 
form of suppositions), are by no means free from mistakes; but they 
show on the whole a wonderful insight into the effectual forces of 
English policy, and what is more, into English character.^ It is 
needless to say much of his general enlightenment and robustness of 
mind. A writer who in tho middle of tho eighteenth century could 
suggest, though in an ironical passage, an international convention 
against the slave trade, needs no further commendation. Once more, 
he meets with rare straightforwardness the ancient objection to 
popular government—that the people at large are not competent in 
politics. It is not to be expected, says Montesquieu, that they should 
be competent, nor does it much matter. The main thing is that they 
should be interested. Experience and discussion must bo trusted to 
make error find its level. “ Dans une nation libre, il est tr^s-souvent 
indifferent quo les particuliers raisonnent bien on mal; il suffit qu’ils 
raisonnent: do la sort la liberty, qui gurantit des effets dc ces memes 
raisonnements.” 

Montesquieu was vastly honoured in his own country, but very 
little attended to. Burke fared oven worse ; ho had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing his wisest counsels neglected, and seeing tho 
neglect of them followed by the evils he predicted; and when at last 
he was taken into favour it was because his political reason fell in 
for once with tho blind passions of those who had denounced him as 
a renegade. 

Just now I said that JVlontesquieu was a difficult author to give a 
fair representation of in any summary manner. For, though he 
professes to be systematic, ho is too discursive and unequal to be 
judged of in abridgment. ITcither will an epitome of the matter serve 
much for knowledge of his real import, since his merit is often far 
more in the disposition and handling than in tho matter itself. With 
Burke the difficulty is yet greater; he is full of ideas more instructive 

(1) On Bomo pointa of English foreign and colonial policy Montesquieu is almost 
prophetic.— Eap. def £oi», hook xx. c. '27. 
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than other men’s systems, but they are so admirably woven into the 
discussion of particular and actual questions that they refuse to bo 
torn out as examples of him. They proceed from a settled way of 
thinking, but are nowhere reduced into a collected argument. A 
light of great wisdom shines in almost everything of Burke’s 
making, but it is a diffused light, of which the focus is not revealed 
but only conjectured. This is in the first place duo to the manner 
of Burke’s life and to the occasions of his activity; but it is also 
connected with the nature of his thought itself. We may be pretty 
sure that Burke would under no conditions lujvc constructed a formal 
theory of politics. He mistrusted formalism even to excess, and was 
never so happy as when he used the most splendid power of political 
reasoning over exhibited in English oratory to denounce the danger 
of reasoning overmuch. Bo was Jiot afraid to say that ho feared 
definitions. “ Metaphysics cannot live without definitions, but 
prudence is cautious how she defines.” He declared himself “resolved 
not to bo wise beyond what is written in the legislative record and 
practice.” Not only is Burke not formally coinploto as a political 
teacher, but if wo look for formal consistency in him we shall not 
find it. When he is denouncing the monstrous penal laws of 
Ireland he sets the conventional value of positive laws as low as 
possible. Curiously anticipating in one point almost the very 
language of the greatest master of the modern historical school, 
Burke says that “ as a law directed against the mass of the nation 
has not the nature of a reasonable institution, so neither has it the 
authority: for in allforms of gocernment the people is the true legislator; ‘ 
and whether the immediate and instrumental cause of the law bo 
a single person or many, the remoto and eflficicnt cause is the consent 
of the people, either actual or implied; and such consent is 
absolutely essential to its validity.” Even the w’hole people “have 
no right to make a law prejudicial to the whole community.” 
When the same Burke is combating the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man ho speaks of legal power in a strangely different tone. In the 
Tracts on the Popery Laws Hobbes is just mentioned as having 
broached a monstrous doctrine; in the Reflections on the French 
Revolution we catch for a moment the ring of Hobbes’s doctrine 
almost in Hobbes’s own words. “ If civil society be the offspring of 
convention that convention must be its law; ” no person can claim 
any right inconsistent with it. “ That ho may obtain justice he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the most 
essential to him. That he may secure some liberty he makes a 
surrender in trust of the whole of it.” Government is a thing apart 
from natural rights; it is contrived to provide for men’s wants and 
to restrain their passions, which “ can only be done by a power out of 
(1) Compare Savigny’s “ Das Gesotz ist das Organ des Volksrechts.” 
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REFORM OF EGYPT. 

The disastrous effect of a hurricane is followed by a general purifi¬ 
cation of the atmosphere. Although some .stately trees and build¬ 
ings must be torn down during the brief interval of destruction, the 
subsequent results may perhaps in some degree compensate the loss; 
space has been afforded for the growth of younger offshoots which 
required light and air, while stagnant and pestiferous exhalations 
have been thoroughly ventilated. 

The political crisis through which Egypt has recently passed 
threatened at the outset to overwhelm and subvert all those institu¬ 
tions which the intelligence of the "Western Powers had engrafted 
upon that hopeful and progressive State. Pessimists declared that 
Egypt would not recover her lost position- for fifty years, while 
optimists remained silent in mute despair at the crash which had 
overtaken the budding reforms of only a few summers’ birth. The 
prosperity of a country is generally exhibited by the value of its 
securities upon the London Stock Exchange, which represents the 
financial pulse of nations. In August, 1881, the Five per cent. Pre¬ 
ference Stock of Egypt was above par, while Russian Bonds were much 
below ninety. Egypt was in a most flourishing condition, although 
in 1877 she was on the verge of bankruptcy. The rapid transition 
from flnancial ruin to incontestable prosperity w'as due to the inter¬ 
ference of England and France, which resulted in what has been 
designated the “ Joint Control.” When unnecessary expendituro 
was checked, and the plunder by ill-paid and venal ofScials pro¬ 
hibited, a healthy impulse was at once exhibited in the rapid 
development of the national resources, and Egypt glowed with that 
agricultural wealth which had in the earliest days of the world’s 
history conferred upon her the first rank among Oriental nations. 

This picture of Egypt as she was, compared with that of Egypt as 
she had been prior to European control, was a most striking 
example of the real vitality of the State, and of the difference between 
the former and present administrations. It was natural to the pride 
of England that we should have rejoiced in the change so thoroughly 
effected by our direct intervention, and that wo should have indulged 
in criticism of a former ruler. The Khedive Ismail Pacha was 
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deposed Mahommed Tewfik Packa, his eldest son, 

Tcigned^^) This change was supposed to ensure a 

radical wform. His Highness Mahommed Tewfik Pacha was a 
young prince of estimable character, thoroughly imbued with 
the necessity of frugality and economy in the financial administra¬ 
tion of Egypt, and of that simple-mindedness and originality of 
character, that ho determined to devote his life to the welfare 
of tho State. lie commenced his reign by self-denial in refusing 
the grant for the Civil List, which he reduced to the smallest 
proportions. 

From his first accession to the throne of»Egypt lie loyally co¬ 
operated with the Controllers who represented tho interests of 
Europe. As might have been expected, comparisons were instituted 
between the late ruler, Ismail Pacha, and his son, Tewfik. It is 
tho acknowledged fate of the unfortunate to be condemned, and 
Ismail Pacha shared the common lot of those who have been 
deposed. All the good which the late Khedive had accom¬ 
plished was forgotten; every error was magnified, and every 
failure was attributed to a mistaken cause. It was asserted that 
Ismail had been tho ruin of Egypt; that he had squandered 
the finances in luxury and debauchery; that public burdens 
had been increased by tlio introduction of French and Italian 
opera-singers and ballet-dancers; and that a reckless exjienditure 
in unprofitable enterprises had increased the taxation, and had 
ground down the agricultural population to the depths of misery. 
Few persons took the trouble to investigate tho real truth. Ex¬ 
travagance had no doubt existed. The debt of Egypt had been 
augmented seriously, but on tho other hand a vast change had 
been efiected in the general condition of the country. In 1861 
I can well remember the difficulty of obtaining European supplies 
in Egypt. Tho shops were filled with inferior goods suitable 
for native demands, but it was impossible to obtain tho usual 
necessaries of European dress either in Cairo or Alexandria. 

Cairo was an imposing specimen of a city free from the contami¬ 
nation of the European hand; the streets were unclean, tho dust 
produced ophthalmia, drains were unknown. It has been boasted that 
in those days there was no debt. But those who raised this cry of 
triumph were ignorant of the cause. There was no debt because 
there had been no outlay for public wonts, and Egypt was a 
barbarous State that was scarcely recognised by Europe as an 
embryo in the path towards civilisation. 

The advent of Ismail Pacha quickly changed the scene. The civil 
war in America had excited the demand for cotton, and Egypt 
responded to tho call by an extraordinary exhibition of her produc¬ 
tive powers, which tended to allay the distress of Lancashire. Few 
persons considered, or were even aware, that prior to the reign of 
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Meliomct Ali, grandfather of Ismail Pacha, the cotton, plant was un¬ 
known in Lower Egypt. A Frenchman who had ttavelled in the 
8ou(lan was the first to introduce the seeds to the notice of Mehemet 
Ali upon his return to Cairo. He had observed two varieties of the 
plant gron'ing in the Soudan, where it appeared to bo indigenous : 
this corroborated the account given by Iho historian Pliny of the 
“ wool-boaring trees, of Ethiopia.” Tho far-seeing ruler, Mehemet 
Ali, at once perceived tho importance of this discovery, and he 
employed tho Frenchman to establish pL. itations in Lower Egypt. 
These throve luxuriantly, and cotton bocamo a staple production of 
the country upon a limited seal,', until the sudden demand owing to 
the American ci\il war called forth tho maximum producing lowers 
of the Egyptian Delta. This was the first great impulse from 
without to the agricultural interests of tho country. Cold poured 
into Egypt for the purchase of this necessary article. Cotton rose to 
a famine price in England, and the Drilish sovereigns flowed in a 
continuous stream tinvards the Nile, which in tho hour of need had 
rescued our famished operative.^. The Egyptian fellaheen became 
suddenly enriched. Corn, h'niils, and hcans Avere neglected, and 
every available acre was devoted to the cultivation of cotton. As 
this A'aluablc produciioii Avas indigenous to tho JSoudfin, it was 
natural that special attention should he directed to that hitherto 
neglected region. There could be uo doubt that tho vast extent of 
Upper Egypt bordered by the Blue Nile Avas specially adapted for a 
crop AA'hicli Avould command a ready market at Liverpool, and might 
render England iudependeut of the cotton from America. 

The Soudan avus separated from Lower Egypt by deserts of groat 
magnitude, and totally devoid of Avatcr. The camel Avas the only 
animal that could traATr.so these frightful solitudes during the 
summer season. Tho means of transport Avere limited, as tho 
ordinary commerce of Khartoum and Dongola employed all tho 
animals aA^ailablo. Thus, notAvithstanding tho natural advantages of 
soil and climate for tho production of cotton upon a wddo extent of 
country, tho ab.sciicc of transport neutralised the development of tho 
Soudan. 

Ismail Pacha was in advance of his age. He resolved upon the 
rapid accomplislimcnt of a work that Avould require many years of 
patient and gradual labour. He determined to connect the Soudan 
by raihvay Avith liowor Egypt, and thus to open those hitherto 
excluded tracts of fertile country to the commerce of tho Avorld. 
Ilis plans embraced A'ast projects. An Egyptian Em])ire was to be 
consolidated by the conquest of the Nile Basin to the sources of the 
great river. The northern frontier of the Mediterranean would be 
parallel to the southern limit upon tho equator. The White Nile 
would afford a moans of transport from tho equatorial lakes through 
a distance of fourteen hundred miles from the junction of tho two 
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rivers at Khartoum (N. lat. 16“ 30'), which would be connected by 
railway with Alexandria. By this arrangement the produce of 
Kordofan and Central Africa would be brought to the port of ship¬ 
ment without delay, and free from the destructive necessity of con¬ 
stantly changing the means of conveyance during a transit through 
deserts of vast area, and vessels that were forced to unload at the 
passage of the first cataract. 

The capabilities of production are boundless, and the Khedive, 
who was a merchant prince and agriculturist, devoted his energies 
to a transformation of a barren wilderness into a fruitful country 
that should supply the ever-ready markets of Great Britain. Cotton, 
corn, gum-arabic, hides, ivory, were to form a legitimate traffic, while 
the old abomination of a slave-trade was to be abolished. At the 
same time that such extensive projects were actually commenced, 
his Highness Ismail Pacha had engaged in agricultural enterprises 
upon a colossal scale in Egypt Proper. His vast estates of sugar 
and cotton entailed a prodigious outlay, under an extravagant 
system of management. Ilis great and laudable ambition to raise 
Egypt from the inferior rank of an Oriental power to that of a 
European State necessitated an outlay disproportioned to the 
revenue of the country. The army was organized upon the European 
system, and was recruited by conscription of the agricultural classes 
who should have been employed upon their fields. This was sus¬ 
tained upon a scale that was in excess of the requirements of Egypt. 

The reign of Ismail Pacha was a gallop at full speed. He was 
the moving spirit of progress; but unfortunately by this untiring 
energy he had gained a reputation for “ generosity.” It was a 
natural consequence that Egypt became a field for rash adventurers. 
Public companies, contracts, and precarious schemes, in all of which 
the ever busy Khedive must have a share, terminated in costly 
litigation. The rival consulates of European States, ever jealous of 
an opposing influence, supported their individual subjects in every 
enterprise. After the explosion of these bubbles came the suits decided 
by consular jurisdiction. Nubar Pacha, at the instance of the Khedive, 
laid bare the gross injustice of the system, and succeeded after great 
opposition in producing the much needed reform by the establishment 
of an International Tribunal. The debt of Egypt had necessarily 
increased to an amount which threatened bankruptcy. The fellaheen, 
who had become enriched during the interval of the American 
struggle by the advanced price of cotton, had lost not only their 
temporary profit, but they had become absolutely impoverished by 
the fatal murrain of 1863 and 1864. The worst plagues of Egypt 
had afflicted the pest-stricken country. The murrain destroyed the 
cattle, and the cholera, not contented with the sacrifice of the first¬ 
born, had raged throughout the land. Locusts had attacked the 
crops of the Soudan. Those who are practically inexperienced in 
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Egyptian agriculture cannot understand the full extent of such a 
scourge as murrain. In all countries the loss of cattle must be a 
serious blow to the agricultural population; but in Egypt, where the 
artificial irrigation is dependent upon water-wheels, worked by oxen 
or buffaloes, the death of cattle was simply tho abstraction of a motive 
power, without which the crops must perish for want of water. 
No government could have surpassed the exertions of the Khedive 
under the pressure of this dire calamity Cattle were purchased 
from every port in the Mediterranean, and were imported into 
Egypt. These were sold to the impoverished farmers upon credit, 
and a security was accepted for future payment. There was a short 
pause in the destroying course of tho disease, as the cattle hod 
nearly all fallen victims, and there remained no objects or material 
upon which the scourge couhl be exerted. This interval was of short 
duration ; the epidemic returned with its original virulence; tho 
newly imported cattle were destroyed, and the fellaheen were left 
almost destitute—their oxen dead, the water-wheels inactive, their 
crops parched and withered, themselves ruined. 

In tho midst of this calamity tho expenses of the country were 
increasing, which necessitated a corresponding squeeze in the taxa¬ 
tion. Such an affliction requires many years to repair, and up to the 
present moment Egy 2 )t has not recovered from the loss. The 
Khedive had borrowed largely at a financial disadvantage. Tho 
debt became a burden that necessitated fresh debts to meet tho 
interest. The Suez Canal had been a costly luxury to Egypt. In 
1869 it was thrown open to tho world with great ^cM at an outlay 
which exhibited Ismail Pacha’s character for “ generosity.” Egypt 
was sliding down the incline towards ruin with frightful velocity. 
Ilis Highness Ismail Pacha had achieved a groat work, but at an 
expense which his country could not bear. From 1864 to 1878 he 
had effected an extraordinary change, which was only too rapid for 
the capabilities of his administration; but the change was progressive, 
and the seeds were sown of future greatness. Eleven hundred miles 
of railway had been constructed. The outer world had watched the 
extravagant development of Egypt with undisguised anxiety. Those 
who were experienced authorities of Egyptian affairs foretold approach¬ 
ing dissolution. The Khedive was forced to borrow at ruinous 
sacrifices, and the floating debt was the nightmare of finance, repre¬ 
senting a formidable but unknown quantity of chaotic proportions. 
Egypt became virtually bankrupt. Stocks which had been issued at 
seven and eight per cent, were reduced to an interest of five; and 
those loans which should have been paid off at par were liquidated 
at eighty : thus the bondholders were directly robbed of twenty per 
cent. 

Those who profess to be friends of Egypt, but who throw stones at 
the “ bondholders,” are pelting the glass house of their ally. If the 
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bondholders are insecure, there is “ something rotten in the state 
ofEgypt, and public confidence must be misplaced. If a countiy 
is obliged to borrow, there must be investors who are prepared to 
lend, and the friends of the borrower exhibit a mistaken policy 
should they abuse the lenders, or throw a shadow of suspicion upon 
the integrity of the borrowing State. Although the financial reforms 
of Egypt under the joint control have abolished many abuses, and 
instituted an equitable system of taxation, a certain class pretend 
that tLe fellah is still unfairly burdened, and that Egypt cannot 
afford the payment of the annual interest upon the debt, although 
reduced to the present rate of 4 per cent. 

It may possibly have occurred to those who argue in this strain, 
that the recent exhibition of military preparation by Egypt com¬ 
pletely contradicts their assertion that her revenue is insufficient to 
satisfy the just demands of her creditors. The world has beeu 'sur¬ 
prised at the extraordinary and unexpected state of readiness for war 
displayed by a country that should bo at peace with all mankind, 
and as secure from aggression as Belgium or Switzerland. Instead 
of this, we have discovered a vast and unnecessary amount of warlike 
stores throughoxit the various arsenals of Egypt; the forts were armed 
with the heavy artillery of tlie latest European invention ; Arm¬ 
strong and Krupp have supplied the fortresses and field batteries ; 
while America has furnished Ilemington rifies for the infantry. 
If a country in the position of Egypt, that has within four years 
been rescued from bankruptcy by the intervention of England and 
France, can afford to indulge in such costly preparations for war in 
the absence of any probable enemy or military contingency, 
surely her revenxics must be sufficient to meet the reduced interest 
of her debt without distressing the Egyptian taxpayer. At the 
same time, the fact of this extensive military preparation in a time 
of profound peace, demands a rigid investigation, and suggests 
serious reflections. 

The acquisition of Cyprus by England awakened suspicions 
throughout the Levant. During the excited controversy of op¬ 
posing political parties concerning the strategic value of Cyprus 
as a military point, a powerful argument had been used " that 
it dominated Egypt and commanded the Suez Canal.” News¬ 
paper writers in England appear to forget that tho utterances of 
influential journals are frequently mistaken for an index of public 
opinion. The Egyptians were perplexed, as they could not under¬ 
stand the necessity for a British station in front of their windows 
that should “ dominate Egypt.” At the same time that wo threatened 
Egypt by the occupation of Cyprus, only twenty-four hours dis¬ 
tant, we were practically governing Egypt in connection with 
France, as the whole administration w^as under the Joint Control. 
It was natural that the Egyptians should liave become suspi- 
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cious. There was no secret in our declared intentions concerning 
Cyprus; it was to become a place d’artites. The Khedive (Ismail 
Pacha) was deposed by the Sultan at the instance of the two govern¬ 
ing Powers, who were actually exerting a joint rule in Egypt. 

Events marched rapidly. Franco occupied Tunis. Even the dust 
of Egypt could no longer obscure the vision of Arab politicians. 
Worse than all political disasters to the Eg 3 'ptian mind was the strict 
discipline of tho Joint Control, which had rendered impossible the 
peculations of officials, and the customary plunder by district governors 
and a horde of rapaci 9 us tax-collectors. The English are the only 
people that take an interest m tho fellaheen of Egypt. Of course 
they arc ignorant of the native character, but that need not interfere 
with an expression of opinion cither in the House of Commons or in 
print. It was not tho fellaheen, i.e. the people of Egypt, who were 
jealous of foreign intervention—they seldom troubled their brains 
with political reflections; but the “ Nsitional Party” was a higher 
class comjiosed of diflferent materials. It will bo readily understood 
that the position of Egypt under the Joint Control must have boon 
a trying ordeal to tlio.se who had hitherto represented the Notables 
of tho country. They were completely ousted from the official 
appointments which hud originally been sinecures, and the seats 
they had vacated were filled with foreigners at excessively high 
salaries. Between three and four Inmdrcd thousand pounds 
sterling of Egyptian money was annually paid to European.?.* 

The appearance of Arabi Bey at the head of mutinous regiments 
before the palace of Abdin at Cairo in September, 1881, was the first 
flame from the spark that had been secretly fanned. The so-called 
National Party was represented in the person of this hero, who has 
represented tho dignity of Young Egypt by misleading the ignorant 
masses with the grossest falsehoods, and establishing a reign of 
terror which threatened the ruin of his country. Ho stirred up the 
latent fanaticism of his co-religionists by inciting them against the 
Christians, and was rewarded by the Sultan after the massacre at 
Alexandria by a much coveted decoration. After a career of boasting 
and ridiculous vaunting, during which he audaciously defied the 
Powers by the display of tho whole military strength of Egypt, 
arrayed against both tho Khedive and England, ho personally 
met the British troops in tho shock of battle at Tcl-el-Kebir. 
It would have been expected that so earnest a patriot, representing 
a new birth in Egypt, who was guided in his great purpose by an 
unselfish love of country, would have been prepared to throw himself 
into tho front rank of battle, and have cheered his troops either to 
victory or death. With an army of 26,000 men, protected by 
entrenchments, he exhibited a picture of the National Party, armed, 
and showing a united front against the hated foreigner. Here was a 
“ Young Egypt ” in the flesh, burning with enthusiasm, determined 
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to show the world that Arab! was an incarnation of a great principle, 
** the liberty of Egypt and the restoration of the Moslem power.” 
It was a proud moment for such a hero to load his devoted army 
against the infidel invader. At the prick of the bayonet the 
bubble burst; the ass in the lion’s skin galloped across the desert 
in cowardly flight, without an attempt to rally the unfortunate troops 
which he had abandoned to their fate. “ Sic transit gloria Arabi.” 

It is unnecessary to sing the praises so well deserved by the 
British general and by those officers who followed up the runaway 
Arabi without delay or rest, until he surrendered at discretion in the 
capital of Egypt. There was no National Party, neither a single 
regiment throughout the whole of Egypt, to support a national cause, 
but the rebellion collapsed at once, and at one blow. 

Will any one pretend that any section of the people could have 
exhibited a national feeling? One man had incited an armj’’ to 
mutiny. That army had been numerically reduced by the Con¬ 
trollers, and the usual discontent became aiDparent. The officers 
were won to the so-callcd national cause by an increase of pay and 
a general and wholesale promotion: this we should describe by the 
vulgar name of “ bribery.” The army was a machine in the hands 
of that one disturber, who was a coward. The army was destroyed; 
the machine was deserted by the wretched leader who betrayed his 
trust and fled. The curtain has fallen upon the last act of a twelve- 
months’ drama, and the result is the hatred and antipathy of the 
Egyptian people to their lawful ruler the Khedive, and to the 
English, who have secured him upon his throne. That hatred is 
due to the false teaching of Arabi and a few of his disciples, but the 
animosity exists, although concealed through fear, and with that 
smothered dislike we shall have in future to contend. In addition 
to this disadvantage, we must encounter a hostile current of opinion 
from Constantinople, where disappointment has become intensified. 

We may, therefore, accept the situation as full of difficulties. We 
must support the Khedive, who is unpopular in Egypt, and not loved 
by the Sultan, because he was faithful to his European engagements. 
The army has been disbanded, and a new army must be formed out 
of unprejudiced material, which, to be disinterested, must be foreign. 
A ruler supported by foreign bayonets is placed in an unenviable 
position. The English troops cannot possiMy be withdrawn until 
the power of the Khedive shall have become consolidated, his people 
contented, and the new army have proved efficient. This will require 
the experience of some years. Franco W’ill bo placed in a delicate 
position. There was a Joint Control. We professed, when entering 
ul>on war, to restore the status quo ante Arabi. Professions, before 
war shall have developed unforeseen events, are a great mistake. 
Is the Joint Control possible under existing circumstances ? It would 
be a reckless challenge to disaster should the Joint Control be 
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renewed. The axiom that “ a man cannot serve two masters ” was 
never more forcibly exemplified than in the present instance. There 
can be no question that had England occupied the position of con¬ 
troller ALONE, we should never have heard of Arabi; and if the 
future shall be confided to the direction and assistance of England, 
we shall, within a few months, secure the confidence of those Egyp¬ 
tians who now regard us with suspicion and dislike, provided that 
we exhibit proofs of a sincerity of purpopc, and do not attempt to 
saddle Egypt with the cost of our military intervention. 

From the commencement of the present century, when the French 
evacuated Egypt, there has been a sentimental attachment to that 
country on the part of France. England has never coveted the pos¬ 
session of Egypt, but since tho overland route was first selected and 
the Suez Canal was completed, there has been a necessity established 
for tho undisturbed assurance of a passage through the Isthmus. It 
has been argued that vessels of extraordinary speed have made 
the voyage to India by the Cape of Good Hope in nearly the same 
time that ordinary steamers have accomplished the shorter distance via 
tho Suez Canal. This argument is illogical, as the same exception¬ 
ally fast vessels would perform the lesser distance by the Suez Canal 
in the same ratio of speed, excepting two days for tho passage of the 
canal. In the event of war, England would depend upon her navy 
to protect and keep open her maritime route to India, but should 
Egypt bo hostile, the canal would be entirely at her mercy. In tho 
recent disturbance, there can bo little doubt that Arabi would have 
blocked the Suez channel precisely as he dammed tho Mahmoudeyah 
Canal and cut off the water at Alexandria, had he not shared in the 
delusions of M. de Lesseps respecting the prohibition of acts of war 
that would prevent the entrance of our forces. It is evident that 
whoever holds Egypt can command the Suez Canal, which could be 
blocked in fifty places simultaneously ; and a fleet might be caught 
in a trap while in transit, by sinking vessels laden with stone at 
either terminus. 

Tho rebellion of Arabi, which has entailed a great expenditure of 
life and money upon England, must have opened the eyes of this 
country to the paramount necessity of securing the uninterrupted 
passage of this route. It has been suggested that another canal 
should be constructed, to bo purely British. By all means let it be 
commenced, but the same danger will exist: should the enemy be in 
Egypt it could be obstructed. In order to secure the Suez Canal 
England must be in positive alliance with Egypt, offensive and 
defensive. The “ Joint Control” has died a natural death; it was 
the cause of war, and it has been dissolved by war. Egypt demands 
reform, and it is the duty of England to reconstruct, after the 
disasters that have been occasioned by a resort to arms. The word 
“ reform ” has a charm for many minds, and “ progress ” is declared 
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to be synonymous; but we have already traced tbe troubles of 
to a loo rapid progress, instituted by a zealous ruler. A 
radical reform would be ridiculous in such a country, where the 
population is utterly ignorant and incapable of self-government. It 
is therefore nwessary to investigate the actual requirements of 
Egypt before we venture upon any sudden changes, llie first 
question concerns the agricultural resources of the country. The 
Soudan is now separated entirely by the deserts of Nubia and Libya, 
but the power of production is immense, and can be brought into 
activity by railway communication from Berber to Souakim upon 
the Red Sea, a distance of two hundred and seventy miles. Branch 
lines could be cheaply constructed from Berber through tl>e fertile 
districts, which are generally level. It may be accepted that the 
Soudan will hardly cover the expenses of administration until means 
of transport shall have been effected. 

The productions of the fertile Delta of Lower Egypt are too well 
known to require description, but there is a considerable area in the 
neighbourhood of Rosetta and Damietta that might be brought into 
cultivation by the introduction of Chinese labour. It has been pro¬ 
posed that Lake Marcotis at Alexandria sliould be di'ained, by which 
about 100,000 acres would be rendered fertile. There is no field 
more promising for Chinese settlers than Egypt, where the popula¬ 
tion is scanty and labour in demand. The steady industry of the 
Chinaman would eficct a rapid improvement; he is by nature a rice- 
grower, and his constitution is adapted to withstand the exhalations 
of the marshy grounds of the Lower Delta. As the revenue of 
depends entirely upon her agricultural productions, the soil 
and the means of transport requi' O the first attention. 

The Nile has hitherto been ignored ; it is the highway of touri.sts 
to the second cataract, but beyond that the river has been entirely 
neglected as a navigable channel. It is strange that this ancient 
stream, which has actually created Egypt and upon which the exist¬ 
ence of the counlry must depend, should have received so little 
consideration. From time immemorial the priests of Egypt, who 
were ignorant of its origin, regarded it with veneration, as the 
mysterious rise which vivified the delta annually took place in the 
summer months, when the burning heat of sandy deserts appeared 
to defy the passage of a stream unnourithed by an affluent for 
a course of 1,^00 miles. From the earliest age to the present time 
the Nile has been uncontrolled. The seven years of famine in the 
days of Joseph were occasioned by a scant supply, probably by a 
permanent “ sudd ” or stoppage by accumulated masses of vegetation 
in the White Nile, which diverted the course towards Lake Tchad 
via the Bahr Gazal. At other periods the river has poured over 
causing terrific destruction by a sudden inundation. Science 
has now forewarned Lower Egypt by the electric telegraph at 
Khartoum, 1,400 miles distant, at the junction of the Blue and 
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White Niles, where the state of the Nilometer is daily reported to 
Cairo, and the approaching flood foretold. At the rate of four miles 
an hour the water would require 350 hours, or 145 flays, to reach the 
delta, and time can bo allowed for repairing and raising the banks 
in dangerous places. Beyond this improvement the engineer has 
not interfered with the Nile’s course above Cairo to its source ; the 
river is perfectly uncontrolled; it may cither refuse a supply 
through some accident in Central Africa, or it can invade Kgypt as 
on impetuous enemjf and cause destruction. AVhen confidence shall 
bo thoroughly rcstorcf] in Egyptian administration, there can be 
little doubt that British capital and skill will be directed to this 
object, and that by a series of dams or “ bunds ” at the foot of the 
various cataracts the levels will be raised, while w'ater-gatcs will 
render the river navigable throughout its course. The rivers in 
India arc eonlrolled by “bunds,” and there would be no insuperable 
diflficulty upon the Nile, where the mud-charged waters of the flood 
would be led over higher levels to irrigate the desert, and the 
deposit of the silt would create a fertile and artificial delta. It is 
impossible to e.stimate the resources of Egypt, which only require 
time, capital, and confidence for development. The power of pro¬ 
duction exists in the soil; the means of transport can be constructed ; 
but before all other changes a reform is necessary in the administra¬ 
tion of the provinces. 

The immense deserts which separate Lower Egypt from the 
Soudan have been a barricT to civilisation, and have practically 
divided Egypt into two distinct countries. The Governor of the 
Soudan was far beyond the reach of any authority, and could act in 
most cases according to his discretion. Plunder was the gonei-al rule 
from the lu'ghcst to the lowc.st official. The slave-trade was 
rampant, being nominally prohibited, but openly connived at by the 
mudirs or governors of districts. The system cnqdoycd in India of 
dividing the country into provinces, and appointing commissioners, 
and assistant commissioners of districts, might bo adopted tbronghout 
Egypt with excellent effect. There are many capable Egyptians who 
under competent supervision could be entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion. A considerable local autonomy should bo permitted, as the 
distances from liead-quarters are so immense, and the tribes so 
various ’ and different in character, that special management is 
required, according to the conditions of the country and the 
character of the people. The common error of English politicians is 
a desire to generalise and to tlirust upon foreign countries the form 
of government to which wo have been accustomed at home. It has 
been suggested that Egypt should possess a representative govern¬ 
ment, and that the people should be granted electoral powers. When 
we consider the defects exhibited by our own system after centuries 
of probation, it can hardly be expected that the ignorant fellaheen of 
Egypt are sufficiently advanced for the exercise of such a power. 
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We have a pattern, in India, and I cannot conceive any more practical 
form of administration for a country in the position of Egypt. The 
Khedive would represent the sovereign, but the Governor-General 
and Council would constitute tho actual governing body. 

Egypt is composed of a peculiar mixture of races. The only trace 
of the original inhabitants of the country is represented by the Copts, 
who are few in number. Tho fellaheen are the so-called Arabs of 
the Egyptian soil, sprung from those who conquered Egypt. The 
desert Arabs are divided into numerous tribes, including Bedouins, 
Bishareens, Shookeriyahs, Dabainas, Haddendowas, Hamrans, Ja- 
leens, and a host of others, extending throughout tho borders of the 
Red Sea and as far south as tho Blue Kile. The Nubians and the 
Dongolawas above the cataracts have an equal right to consider 
themselves Egyptians, and are no more ignorant than the fellaheen 
of Lower Egypt. The absurdity of a representative govemment 
must be apparent when wo regard the heterogeneous division of races, 
several of whom speak distinct languages. Tho Arabs of the desert 
are entirely different in character from the inhabitants of the delta ; 
they are under the control of their sheiks, and those chiefs are hold 
responsible for the collection of taxes and for tho good conduct of their 
tribes. These are nomadic; they are exempt from conscription, but 
can be called upon occasionally to furnish irregular cavalry. 

Tho laws of Egypt are, like those of Turkey, based upon tho 
Koran, and nothing could be more just, provided they are faithfully 
administered by an honest mudir of the district. He aits daily in 
his divan, whore he is accessible to all suitors from sunrise to sunset. 
There is no delay, but all simple cases are dealt with in a summary 
manner. Others of greater impoi tance are referred to the medgliss, 
or president and council. It would be a great mistake should a 
reform be suggested in the existing method of jurisdiction in Upper 
Egypt. The system is admirably adapted for the native character, 
and it simply requires supervision, similar to that adopted in Cyprus 
since tho British occupation, where every district is represented by a 
chief commissioner and his as-sistant, one of whom is present at the 
cadi’s court. 

If we intend to gain tho confidence of the Egyptian people of 
all classes, we should interfere as little as possible with their institu¬ 
tions and respect their prejudices. It should be within our'^owerto 
see that justice is assured to all, and that the taxes are fairly collected: 
such a course would quickly reassure the native mind, which, by 
mischievous teaching, has been recently excited against us. There 
is one great blot in the position of Europeans residing in Egypt, who 
claim exemption from taxation according to the terms of the “ capitu¬ 
lations.” Nothing can be more grossly unjust. The conditions of 
the country have entirely changed since those capitulations were 
framed. At that time tho European population of Egypt was repre¬ 
sented by two or three hundred persons, and those were protected by 
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special l^ws as aliens, wto were subject only to tbe laws of their own 
countries. Egypt is now in a totally different position. Alexandria 
and Cairo resemble European cities, ornamented by imposing 
dwellings of wealthy merchants, bankers, and other traders, who 
have amassed riches through their connection with the affairs of 
Egypt. These are the people who have fattened upon the country, 
but refuse to pay one farthing to its support. This is the first 
necessary reform, which would impress the native mind with our 
determination to act with justice and generosity. All European 
residents should be subject to taxation, and should be compelled to 
register their names at their various consulates for transmission to 
the proper authorities. 

There would be no great diflBculty in guiding the affairs of Egypt, 
provided that the arrangement was confined to herself and England. 
If the old system is to be renewed there will be a repetition of dis¬ 
turbance, and all attempts at reform will prove a disastrous failure. 
We should hold to the fact that the sword has cut asunder all the 
entanglements of joint intervention. France had her choice and 
was invited to co-operate: she declined; the refusal upon her part 
was tantamount to resignation—not of her rights, as those rights 
will bo supported by England ; but as Franco declined to act in the 
moment of necessity when the joint control was practically annihilated, 
she cannot expect to revive that system through the military power 
of England. The control was dead. The European officials had 
abandoned their posts. Arabi was the dictator of Egypt. The 
Khedive was in danger of his life. England alone overthrew the 
usurping power and extinguished the flame of revolution. England 
alone must reconstruct. 

The difficulty will remain with Turkey. The Sultan should 
retain his position as Suzerain of Egypt, but the country must 
become an independent state, although forming a portion of the 
Ottoman Empire by acknowledging the suzerain power. By this 
reform Egypt would be enabled to form an alliance with England 
after having purchased her independence by paying over to Turkey 
the capitalised amount of her annual tribute. This is £750,000 per 
annum. If Egypt would pay to Turkey a sum of nine millions 
sterling she should be granted independence, and the annual tribute 
would cease. To procure the necessary sum, Egypt must borrow 
upon tho guarantee of England. Such a guarantee would enable 
her to raise tho loan at 4 per cent., which upon £9,000,000 would 
amount to £360,000 per annum, and would leave £390,000 annually 
saved from the present tribiitc, which would provide a sinking fund 
for the extinction of tho loan. England would encounter a certain 
risk by becoming surety for the amount; but in return for this act 
of friendship we should obtain the permanent alliance of Egypt, and 
a voice in her administration that would ensure the stability of tbe 
State. S.4MUEL W. Baker. 
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TriKRF- aro some lives, not nccossarilv iii the hijjliest ranks of 
History, which aro constantly rewritten and discussed, and sucli a 
one is the life of Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland. It is not because he 
occupies in every picture of the Civil War a space disproportionate 
to his short career, nor again that from the days of Clarendon down 
to our own generation there is a striking consent of the most 
eminent writers to give honour to the unsullied life of thelRoyalist 
statesman, but that in the circumstances of his time many reasonable 
analogies and resemblaucj.'s may be traced to the condition of our 
England of the nineteentli century. The rule of the Plantugenets, 
the long struggle of Yorkists and Lanca.striau.s, the government of 
. the Tudors, though parts of a very continuous and consistent history, 
seem too far ofl‘ from our time to belong to us; but the principles for 
which Charles I. and the Long Parliameut contended. Prerogative 
and freedom of debate, control of the military forces, right of taxa¬ 
tion, the relations of tlie Chui’ch to and in the State, underlie at 
least the political controversies of our own age, whilst they aro 
still burning questions in some of the great monarchies and civilised 
countries of Europe. The gulf of time which divides us from that 
famous Long Parliament u’ith which Lord Falkland’s name is for 
ever associated is little more than two hundred years wide—an 
interval which, long in the life of individual men, is short in that 
of a nation ; and of all Parliaments before, and perhaps after, the 
Long Parliament is the most racmoi dde in English history. From 
it dates, in the words of one of our Historians, the “corporate life ” 
of the two great parties in the Ntato, from it the modern relations 
of the Crown and the people, from it the stately and orderly struc¬ 
ture of English Constitutional freedom. The abdication of James 
II., the Toleration Act, tho Ddl of Rights, the Act of Settlement, 
the development of Parliament.n*y partic.s, and the balanced Consti¬ 
tution such as we have known it during the early and golden days 
of our Victorian age, have all flowed naturally and consistently out 
of the controversies and legislation of the Great Rebellion. The 

(1) On tho 9th Sopt., 1878, close hythe tuwn of .Wwhuiy, a granite jnemoriiil was 
unveiled in honour of Lonl Falkland and the IJoy,ili.st oflicoi’s and men who foil fighting 
for King Charles 1. on tho 20th day -.f the same m.'jnth, 1643, two hundi’cd and thirty- 
live years before. It was niy fortune on that and on a previous occasion to speak at 
sonic length on the character and cjirocr of Loid Falkland; and us I have hcen several 
limes requested to republish those spooohos, I have thought it well to take this opiior- 
l.'inity of combining their chief fuitiuod in a .-iagle aitlcle. 
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coming generation, bred up under different conditions of thought and 
education, may perhaps find it hard to sympathise to an equal degree 
with the feelings which animated the Royalist and Parliamentarian 
parties of that time. Never probably has a change been so rapid in 
nil that constitutes the real life of men os that which has occurred 
within the last half-century; and the new ideas and interests and 
learning of our day arc creating for our children an absolutely 
new world. Thus the interval between their age and that of the 
Civil War will to them probably appear a much wider one than to us 
who have inherited in a more continuous descent the traditions of 
the seventeenth century; and the House of Commons of tho year 
1900, if it changes character in the same I’atc and proportion that it 
has changed during tho last three years of evil augury, will not 
have one shred or vestige of common character with the great body 
which met to decide the fortunes of England in November, 1040. 

Of all tho scenes of that time, none is more vivid, none comes 
more closely home to us, than tho picture of the Long Parliament. 
We know the form and shape of the long, low, and ill-lit room in 
whicl^ the Commons met; wo have tho speeches, closely reasoned, 
stern in import, steeped in religious thought and phraseology; we 
recognise the familiar names of the great County families who yet 
live in the land and who thou and ever since have sent up members 
to Parliament — Trclawnoys, Edge umbos, Bullors from Cornwall 
and Devon, Herberts from Wales, a Knightlcy from Nortliampton, 
a Dcering from Kent, a Howard from Oxfordshire, a Portman from 
Taunton, a Cecil from Hertford, a Percy from Northumberland— 
we know tho very places in which they sat, and wo can easily 
reproduce to ourselves the scenes of which that room was a witness. 
Such a one was that, when on a critical occasion the House, highly 
wrought by tho anxieties of the time, sat for a while silent and full 
of thought, until the clerk at tho table read out, as might be heard 
any day now, the details of some trifling and casual bill. Then the 
House, feeling the contrast of the bill with the grave surroundings 
of the hour, burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Such again 
was tho scene when Pym, then leader of tho Opposition, brought 
into the House an anonymous letter which he had received threa¬ 
tening his life, and containing a rag supposed to bo infected with 
the plague. The clerk read out the letter, but when ho came to 
the description of the rag he dropped it on tho floor, and amid the 
cries of tho members he spurned both rag and letter out of tho 
House. Yet again another scene, when some laths in one of the 
galleries of the House gave a sudden crack and caused a panic, in 
which all the members “ under tho gallery in amaze leaped down, 
and some fell one upon another, and some ran away out of the 
House,” and. through Westminster Hall, till old Sir Robert Mansell 
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drew his sword and made them stand like true Englishmen. “ Mr. 
Thomas Earle broke his shin, and Sir Frederic Cornwallis had his 
hat dusted with lime from the broken laths, and Mr. John Hotham 
met some running away and asked the cause; but they not telling 
it and pursuing their flight, he came to the door to inquire, conceiv¬ 
ing that there had been some division in the House concerning tbo 
Deans and Chapters.” 

These and such like are scenes which make the Long Parliament 
live again before us, and they are coloured by little incidents which, 
in similar circumstances, would have been perfectly natural in tho 
House of Commons with which our generation has been familiar. 
In the midst of them Lord Falkland is a central figure, and one with 
whom wo have so much in common, that, were he now living, he 
might share our public anxieties, take part in our controversies, and 
hold converse with us as friend and counsellor. His position was 
that which has been occupied by a few statesmen of our own day, who, 
whilst holding true to their own principles and opinions, have } ot 
had the singular fortune to be trusted by both parties in the State, 
and even to find personal friends in tho opposing ranks. Till 
tho stern arbitration of the sword was actually invoked, he was 
in habits of more or less intimacy with many of the Parliamentarian 
leaders; fragments of his conversation with Hampden and Cromwell 
remain; and such has been the influence of his character even beyond 
his own day that, whilst intellectually the inferior of the great writer 
whose pen has given him fame, he has perhaps, so far as action is 
concerned, stamped a deeper mark upon our public life than did Lord 
Clarendon. Both parties in the State have claimed, and may con¬ 
tinue to claim, some share in his high character. 

It is not, however, my purpose hero to describe at any length 
Lord Falkland’s career. His chai'acter has been portrayed by the 
greatest writer of his day, his own intimate friend, the English 
Thucydides of the seventeenth century; and modern eulogy cannot 
go beyond that graceful and touching description. The “ prodigious 
parts of his learning and knowledge; his inimitable sweetness of, and 
delight in, conversation; his flowing and obliging humanity; his 
goodness to mankind and his primitive simplicity and integrity of 
life,” delight us by tho picture which they conjure up, no less than 
by the language in which that picture is painted for all time. Tho 
pencil of Vandyke has not done more for Charles I. and his Royalist 
followers than the noble periods of Clarendon have done for 
Lord Falkland. Whilst the Commonwealth of letters stands, and 
polished converse casts its spell over the human mind, the recol¬ 
lection of Creat Tow, with its varied society gathered from the 
University of Oxford, and the history of that free intercourse of 
mind and mind which preceded, as it was wholly flifierent from, a 
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later and somewtat ignoble patronage of literature, will have a 
never-dying charm. It is true that there were some on the Parlia¬ 
mentarian side who in a love of letters and in mental culture 
might challenge comparison with, and in some respects even assert a 
superiority to, Lord Falkland. There wore gentlemen, scholars, 
poets amongst the opponents of the King; but none combined so 
many high qualities, and nowhere in the history of that stormy time 
docs any individual character stand forth in such harmonious 
entirety, in such complete and blameless relief, as that of Lord 
Falkland. From the early opening of liis life, when with charac¬ 
teristic unselfishness be offered to resign his whole property to 
a somewhat unreasonable fathe;', down to the hour of his death, 
when, in the words of his friend, and chronicler, “that incom¬ 
parable young man fell in the four-and-thirticth year of his 
age, having so much dispatched the business of life that the 
oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and tho youngest 
enter not inlo the world with more innocence,” ho was unswervingly 
true to himself. Fuller, in his quaint phraseology, says that “ cracks 
in a glas.s past mending are no great matter, but the least flaw in a 
diamond is considerable; ” and with this feeling many have searched 
and scanned Lord Falkland’s character for those little inequalities 
and defects which in ordinary men pass unnoticed. I do not indeed 
desire to represent him as a perfect character, for History knows 
none such. There are spots in every sun, and in Lord Falkland 
there wore doubtless errors. He was a man of impulse, of ardent 
feeling, made up of conflicting sympathies, but for tliat reason all 
the more human and attractive to subsequent times. Ifone can 
complain when so candid a writer as Mr. Gardiner weighs with 
judicial fairness the merits and shortcomings of Lord Falkland’s 
career, even if his ultimate conclusion is loss favourable than I 
am disposed to think it should be. But the few who with far 
less learning and impartiality have failed to recognise the beauty 
of his character, and in that carping temper, which the great 
German historian declares to bo the basest spirit in which history 
can be written or studied, have only sought to discover tho faults 
and exaggerate tho imperfections of Lord Falkland, are outweighed 
by tho more generous accord of tho greater masters of English 
literature. Parliament, a truer exponent of public feeling, has 
recognised the loftiness of purpose and the purity of life in the 
Royalist hero, when in that stately approach to its own council 
chambers, crowded with the statues of English statesmen and rich 
with historic associations, it placed the marble figure of Lord Falk¬ 
land leaning on his sword in pensive mood. 

It is tho recognition of all this that has given Lord Falkland the 
place which he holds in English estimation, and through which he 
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still has BO great an attraction for us. In language worthy of his 
subject Mr. M. Arnold has summed up the causes of this ** exalted 
esteem,” and I cannot do bettor than repeat them. “ He had every¬ 
thing,” he says, “ except personal beauty to qualify him for a hero 
to the imagination of mankind. Ho had rank, accomplishment, 
sweet temper, exquisite courtesy, liberality, magnanimity, superb 
courage, melancholy, misfortune, early death.” A rare and touch¬ 
ing, and yet as I believe a true picture of the man; and as we, 
living amid the rapid mutations of our time, dwell on such characters 
as his and retrace the lines of moral beauty in which they have come 
down to us, they sometimes seem to us tru6r and more enduring, 
because more worthy to live, than the undistinguished crowd that 
flits across our commonplace stage. We may say to ourselves as 
the old monk, who had sat for threescore years before Titian’s 
famous picture of the “ Last Supper ” in the Escurial, oaid: " I have 
sjit daily watching that picture till all my companions have dropped 
off, and yet there the figures in the picture remain. I look at them 
till I sometimes think that they are the realities and wo but the 
shadows.” 

Anyhow, so long as human nature remains, the story of those 
who have lived and died nobly will never cease to influence the 
conduct of other men; nor are we so far removed from the ago of 
Lord Falkland that wo cannot draw some lessons from liis short 
career. Of these lessons there are at least four which seem Avorthy 
of note. 

I. There was in him the high culture, the love of letters, the 
delight in the intercourse of the learned, the wise, the good—all in 
fact that gives social life its greatest charm. He was in this the 
ideal of a statesman and the very representative of an hereditary 
class, whoso duty and defence is by the diligent use of the 
greater leisure vouchsafed to them in a busy ago to fit themselves 
for the varied duties of society and legislation. “ I pardoned,” says 
the eloquent American traveller, “ high park fences Avhen I saw that 
besides deer and pheasants these have preserved Arundel marbles, 
Townley galleries, Howard and Spencerian libraries, Warwick and 
Portland vases, Saxon MSS., monastic architectures. Such lords 
arc the treasurers and librarians of mankind engaged by their prido 
and Avealth to this position.” Yet side by side wdth this love of all 
that appeals most highly to cultivated minds was the ready surrender 
of it by Lord Falkland at the summons of duty. Hor was it a slight 
or nominal sacrifice. In his house at Great Tew, that “ collego 
situated in a purer air,” he had all that books and converse and 
accomplished society could give; Morley, Hammond, Chillingworth 
wcro his guests, Cowley and Waller in kindly verso paid tribute to 
the charm of his intellectual gifts, whilst tho quiet happiness of 
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home life left no room for the ambitions of the court or the distinc¬ 
tions of political office. For it is clear alike by dates and facts that 
he persisted in refusing office until ho ran the risk of being thought 
to refuse it from the fear of responsibility ; and then with the eager 
generosity of his nature he at once accepted its burdens and courted 
its perils. This was his sacrifice to the State; it was freely 
made; and in it ho taught a practical and a not unnecessary 
lesson to other besido his own times, when we consider the grow¬ 
ing irksomeness of political work in our’dny, and the tendency here 
as in America^ in the higher class of minds to withdraw from the 
turbid tide of public business into the still waters of private life. As 
in that day Izaak Walton betook himself to his fishing, Lord 
Arundel to his marbles, Evelyn to foreign travel, so there will 
always bo men whose culture and refinement, whilst eminently fit¬ 
ting them for the service of the State, also turn them away from the 
coarse turmoil of politics. 

II. Lord Falkland combined that which in all ages has been found 
difficult of combination, and was especially hard in his time—an 
honest devotion to the Crown with an equally true devotion to the 
State. He was worthy of his family motto “ in utroque fidelis ; ” 
he anticipated and accepted in singleness of heart the old saying 
that “a commonwealth and a king are no more contrary to 
each other than the trunk of a tree and the top bough thereof. 
There is a republic included in every monarchy." None within the 
record of our Constitutional history, none even from the days of Pitt 
to Sir Robert Peel, bus excelled, scarcely any that I can recall has 
equalled him, in this loyal devotion to the English Constitution. He 
was emphatically a statesman—a stern, ardent, almost intolerant 
denouncer of abuse, and yet a faithful servant of the Crown; un¬ 
dazzled by ambition, unstained by the vices of the courtier or the 
so-called patriot, pursuing to the best of his lights the simple rule of 
duty, negligent even of consistency where consistency was wrong. 

The great abuses which existed in Lord Falkland’s day have long 
since passed away, and it is only a distorted imagination that can 
affect to believe that they now exist or are possible ; but there will 
always be evils to remove and improvements to be effected in the 
body politic of a groat nation; and the temper which moved Lord 
Falkland is as necessary in the days of Queen Victoria as in those of 
Charles I. 

HI. In a time of great party bitterness and unfairness we may 
pause to dwell upon the singular moderation and “ charitableness,” 
as Clarendon calls it, of Lord Falkland’s character and conduct. 

And yet it is for these very reasons that some modern writers, 
unable to forgive his final decision to die in the King’s service, have 
gone BO far as to deny him that quality of moderation which Hullam 
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and Lord Macaulay haye more generously accorded. Political 
moderation with them has assumed a new form, and is to be found 
rather with Cromwell and Pym than with Bedford and Hutchinson, 
Culpepper and Falkland. If so, w’e may well ask what is political 
moderation ? It has many counterfeits and forgeries. There were 
Laodiceans in the Apostolic age as there have been pretenders to 
the virtue in subsequent times. Political moderation is not uncer¬ 
tainty of vision, nor hesitancy of purpose, nor an oscillating 
between two extremes, nor oven a philosophic desire to steer a 
middle course between contending factions. It is rather the fair 
and even temper, the generous recognition of what is wise and right 
even in opponents, the abhorrence of injustice and abuse even in 
associates. It is the temper which leans to the cause beloved by Cato 
though unfavoured by the gods. As was said at a later period of 
another eminent Englishman, it might, mutatia mutandis, bo said of 
Lord l^alkland that he was the foremost defender of liberty at tlie be¬ 
ginning of 1G41, the foremost defender of order at the close of 1641; 
the champion of the ancient and legal Constitution of the realm against 
an encroaching Government at one time and against a seditious Parlia¬ 
ment and populace at another; and when at last speech gave place to 
action, and the paths of loyalty and disloyalty, of duty and rebellion, 
lay before him, he unhesitatingly made his choice. Of all men he 
was sensitively alive to the miseries of civil war, and the victory of 
neither side could have been to him an object of unqualified desire. 
Xlnliko Hampden, ho is free from the slightest suspicion of having 
aggravated the quarrel; so long as he might he sought to reconcile 
the pretensions of King and I’arliament; but when it was clear that 
the time had passed for the peaceable adjustment of the controversy, 
ho boldly chose the least of two evils, though conscious that he was 
lighting under the shadow of inevitable doom. lie became a partisan, 
but he was a partisan without forgetting that partisanship may be 
consistent with truth and honour. So rooted indeed was ho in these 
principles, that when Secretary of State he refused his consent to the 
employment of spies and the opening of letters—practices which had 
been invented by his predecessors as they have been accepted by his 
successors in office. Perhaps of all statesmen he would seem least of 
all to have sanctioned a distinction between public and private 
morality, most of all to have given form and reality to Lord 
Bacon’s famous aphorism, “that clear and round dealing is tho 
honour of man’s nature, and that mixture of falsehood, though it is 
like alloy in gold and silver which may make tho metal work tho 
better, yet embaseth it.” ISuch morality may be thought to be too 
high for ordinary political practice; yet few will deny the beauty or 
the value of the example. In a period remarkable for political and 
statesmanlike capacity there is no character in which shine out so 
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scrupulous a love of truth and so delicate a sense of honour. Setting 
aside many names in the Royalist ranks as noble and pure as any 
that can he found in history, I prefer to compare him with such men 
as Bedford, Elliot, Hutchinson, Hampden, Milton, and I fail to see 
that they reach to his high level. It would of course bo absurd to 
suggest a literary comparison of the accomplished friend of Chilling- 
worth and Hales with the great master of English poetry, who, 
Puritan as he was, could sing so sweetly of storied windows and 
pealing organs and the entrancing magic of lofty ritual. But if in 
the domain of letters Lord Ealkland was immeasurably inferior to 
one of the greatest of English poets, he was in worthiness and con¬ 
sistency of action as much his superior. When with unfeigned 
reluctance Lord Falkland left tho shades of Groat Tew to undertake 
the ungrateful duties of public life, Milton was also consenting “ to 
lay aside his singing robes for a season and to leave a calm and 
pleasing solitariness to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes.” But who can read his coarse and scurrilous and utterly 
unjust abuse of Charles I. and then turn to his almost equally 
vehement denunciation of the Long Parliament a few years later, and 
not contrast his violence and the gross inconsistencies into which that 
violence betrayed him, with the stately moderation of Lord Falkland, 
whose pen, during tho literary war which ushered in the real conflict, 
was as blameless as his sword Avas afterwards ? 

IV. There is a time in human affairs when moderation must give 
place to action. It has been made an accusation against Lord Falk¬ 
land that ho abandoned tho high ground of moderation to become a 
partisan ; but it is rather to be counted amongst the merits of the 
man that he so appreciated the exigencies of the time that, regardless 
of consistency, regardless of the ties of personal friendship, regard¬ 
less of the misfortune, failure, troubles, which ho could not but fore¬ 
see, ho threw in his lot with the cause which he held to bo right. 
It has been said that in his change of political attitude ho made 
Avhat would bo called in modern phraseology a sharp curve; but the 
distempers and troubles of a revolutionary period necessitate sharp 
curves j and ho who, when once convinced that Government is 
passing out of control, and that the State is drifting away from its 
true moorings, hesitates to strengthen the cause of the Constitution, 
has neither the foresight of the statesman nor the heart of the 
patriot. It is impossible, as it has been truly said, for a man to realise 
the fable of Mahommed’s coffin and to remain for ever balanced 
between even attractions. He may indeed oscillate like a pendulum 
between the two extremes, but in such a case ho will “yield to 
both parties, bo duped by both, and be despised by all.” The real 
difficulty, however, in times like those of which I am writing is to de¬ 
cide where and when the turning-point presents itself. Tho change 
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in Lord Falkland was undoubtedly rapid. On lltb March Lord 
Falkland was a consenting party to a Bill directed against the judi> 
cial and legislative powers of the bishops; and it was in this debate 
that the famous difference of opinion between him and Mr. Hyde 
threatened for a moment to divide the friendship of years. On the 
23rd October, six months later, when a similar bill was again brought 
forward, Lord Falkland was found w'ith Mr. Hyde in strong opposi¬ 
tion to the measure. This change of opinion has been often com¬ 
mented on, but the reasons ore not far to seek. They were in part 
explained at the time. When Mr. Hampden remarked upon the 
change, it drew from Lord Falkland the severe retort, that “ he had 
formerly been persuaded by that worthy gentleman to believe many 
things, which he had since found to bo untrue, and therefore he had 
changed his opinion in many particulars as well as to things and 
persons.” 

But there was another and obvious reason in tho course of 
public events. Much had happened since tho 3rd November, 1640, 
when the Long Parliament had met; and again much between 
the 11th March and tho 23rd October, 1641: the balance of 
constitutional power had shifted, tho party of defence had become 
tho party of attack, parliamentary privilege had evidently gained the 
upper hand of royal prerogative ; ship money had been pronounced 
illegal; the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission had 
ceased to exist; and whilst the ancient institutions of the realm 
were trembling to their fall, Pym and the leaders of the Opposition 
were with an unscrupulous ability forcing on the great duel between 
King and Parliament. Lord Falkland, on the other hand, and those 
who agreed with him, in the words of a modern historian by no 
means favourable to tho royal caus'^, “ clung to the law, but the law 
had been vindicated; they bitterly resented the system of Strafford 
and of Laud, but tho system was at an end; they believed that 
English freedom hung on the assembling of Parliament, and on the 
loyal co-operation of the Crown with the great Council of the realm, 
but the assembling of Parliaments was now secured by the Triennial 
Bill, and the King professed himself ready to rule according to the 
counsels of Parliament.” 

Dr. Arnold himself admits that wo must distinguish very widely 
between the “ anti-popular” party in 1640, before the Long. Parlia¬ 
ment met, and the same party a few years or e ^en months afterwards. 
The time had come, as sooner or later it comes in all revolutions, 
when the choico of parties, however painful, has to be made, when 
tho greater peril absorbs all minor considerations, and the safety of 
fundamental institutions becomes tho supremo object. Happy and 
worthy of all praise are they who, like Lord Falkland, have the 
clear vision and tho strong judgment to cast in their lot with the 
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cause of riglit and order, and not, like tlie frothy rhetoricians of the 
French Revolution, to bo dragged on stop by step to that fatal point 
where advance and retreat are alike hopeless. 

It is impossible to take leave of Lord Falkland without considering 
how far ho affected, how far ho was affected by, the ago in which he 
lived. In the seventeenth century moderation was not the virtue 
of statesmen any more than charity was that of theologians. In 
England men were very much in earnest, whilst abroad the earnest¬ 
ness often became savagery. There were gallant gentlemen who 
could say, like Sir Edmund Verney, “ Fm ray part. I do not like the 
quarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would yield and consent 
to what they desire; so that my conscience is only concerned in 
honour and in gratitude to follow my master. I have oaten his 
bread, and served him near thirty years, and will not do so base a 
thing as to forsake him, and choose rather to lose my life (which I 
am sure I shall do) to preserve and defend those things which are 
against ray conscience to preserve and defend,” There were noble 
spirits who, when dying on the battle-field and asked to prefer some 
petition to the King, could reply, “ I have no prayer now but to 
the King of kings.” 

These it is true w'cro Royalists, and imbued with the best spirit of 
Royalist chivalry; but there were also on tho other side men like 
Colonel Hutchinson, “ who never disdained tho meanest person nor 
flattered the greatest, and whoso whole life was the rule of torapcranco 
in meat, drink, aiiparel, pleasure, and all those things that may bo 
lawfully enjoyed.” There were courteous and high-minded gentle¬ 
men who could write as Waller wrote to his old friend and com¬ 
panion, '‘My affections to you are so unchangeable that hostility 
itself cannot violate my friendship to your person, hut I must bo true 
to the cause wherein I servo. Tlie God of peace in his good time 
send us peace, and in the mean time fit us to receive it. Wo are 
both on tho stage, and wo must act tho parts that arc assigned us in. 
this tragedy. Let us do it in a way of honour, and without personal 
animosities.” But these were the few—the very few on tho Parlia¬ 
mentarian side; and the young soldier who died at Marston Moor with 
the one single regret on his lips that ho had not lived longer to smite 
more of the Lord’s enemies was a truer representation of tho higher 
feeling in that party. It would therefore be too much to suppose that 
Lord Falkland impressed his own moderate temper on tho civil war; 
but it may certainly bo said that the spirit of that moderation which 
existed in him, and more or less in many other Englishmen, was 
reflected in tho war. Neither then nor since, wdth perhaps tho 
exception of the American War of Secession, can any civil strife bo 
in this respect compared with the Groat Rebellion. The Wars of 
the Roses in England, tho Wars of the League in France, the 
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religious war of the Palatinate, and a few years afterwards those 
massacres in the valleys of Piedmont which kindled the genius of 
Milton into verso of eternal indignation and pathos—none of these 
will bear comparison with our Great Rebellion. During the course 
of that struggle the old life of town and country in most places 
went on as before, old forms were adhered to, old traditions main¬ 
tained, even the operations of trade by the agreement of both 
parties were allowed to go free ; nor, if wo except Ireland, where 
it was a war of races rather than of parties, can wo readily call 
to mind on either side cases of very gross or detestable outrage. 
Even at the close of the war, during the* Protectorate, though 
there was injustice and harshness and sequestration of property, 
the ancient landmarks of the Constitution stood out above the 
waters, and John Lilburne’a trial in 1G49 is an illustration how 
little the old forms of justice had changed. The Great Rebellion 
preceded the French, Revolution, with which it has often been 
compared, by nearly a century and a half, but how different was 
it in its objects, its aspects, its whole course. The French Revo¬ 
lution was, after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, a 
Carnival of devils, in which the fear of God and the well-being of 
society was trampled under foot, till its loathsome existence was put 
an end to by the military power of the first Napoleon. The Great 
Rebellion was, on the contrary, a war of principles, in which both 
parties were under the influence of strong religious feelings, in which 
they both conscientiously believed that they had right on their 
side, and fought out their diflercnccs in a fair and manly spirit. 
English society was in truth so sound that not even the distractions 
of civil war disturbed its ancient tenour. The more that its history 
is studied the more will the judgment of Mr. Hallam bo confirmed, 
that, setting aside the ruffians and fanatics on cither side, the swash¬ 
bucklers and the hypocrites, the “ roystering cavaliers ” and the 
“ preaching colonels,” there were men not very widely separated in 
conscience and opinion who voted in the opposite Parliaments of 
Oxford and Westminster, and who fought in opposite ranks at 
Edgchill and Newbury. “Wo cannot believe that Falkland and 
Culpepper differed greatly in their constitutional principles from 
Whitelock and Pierpoint, or that Hertford and Southampton were 
less friends to a limited monarchy than Essex and Northumber¬ 
land ; ” and, “ as I know,” continues that just and candid historian, 
“how little there was on one side [the Parliamentarian] of such 
liberty as a wise man would hold dear, so I am not yet convinced 
that the great body of the Royalists, the Peers and gentry of 
England, were combating for the sake of tyranny.” From those 
men, of whom Lord Falkland was a representative and type, 
dates the commencement of England’s modern History ; from them 
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the reforms which in. substance if not in name we still enjoy; 
from their time come down the precedents that guide us, the 
principles that underlie our political controversies, and, broadening 
as it comes, the great volume of English constitutional freedom. 
Almost alone of the nations of Europe we retain some traces of 
that old society which, changed as it is, once covered the face of 
the Continent. We have removed from it all that was hard and 
unjust, we have insensibly moulded it to the altered requirements of 
our new world, but wc retain its outline, and in that outline we can 
trace our lineal descent from the historic England of other days. 
In our abundant prosperity, our equal laws, our friendly union of 
classes, our temperate Monarchy wc have, after making due allow¬ 
ance for the imperfections of all human institutions, a picture of 
which our ancestors never dreamed as possible even in the pages of 
their fondest Utopias. May it never be said of us as it was oneo 
written of a former generation: “ They planted a fair garden and 
then invited a wild boar to refresh himself under the shade of the 
fniit-trees ; and their guest, being something rude, hath disordered 
their paradise and made it to become a wilderness.” 


Caknarvon, 
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Thirteen years liave now elapsed since the French Republic as¬ 
sumed a tangible and definite form. Thirteen years are not much 
in the career of a government, still less in the existence of a great 
nation ; and if appearances wore taken as a safe criterion of facts, 
many would doubtless say that the French Republic is on the 
wane. The Republicans appear to have been united and strong so 
long as they had a serious enemy to fight with. Having no foe to 
oppose, they have taken to fighting amongst themselves. They 
are filled with the best intentions, and yet they arrive at the 
worst results. They have shown themselves impatient of any 
political discipline, and whoever speaks of the necessity of discipline 
is termed an autocrat. In short the Republican party has shown 
great ability to overthrow and utter impotence to construct. 

Such is probably the average opinion of a large portion of 
the European community, not only amongst the enemies of French 
democratic institutions—and they are necessarily numerous—but 
with many friends of the French Republic. The first hail the result 
with triumph, the latter with discouragement. It would bo idle to 
deny that French democracy is actually labouring under serious 
difficulties, and that these difficulties are of its own making; 
it is, moreover, unquestionable that French Republicans have yet 
many mistakes to commit. But between ruin and error there 
is a broad distance, and the errors of the Republic are essen¬ 
tially those of a young but powerful democracy. There is no 
degeneracy in the Republican p.irty, though wo must admit that 
there is no progress. It gains no ground for the present, but at the 
same time it loses none, and the new form of government inspires 
enough confidence to the mass of the nation to resist a greater strain 
than that which it has to bear in consequence of internal division and 
political strife. The French are, above all things, democratic in 
bent, in social habits, and in aspirations ; they have been democratic, 
though their democracy was distinctly of an untutored class, since 
the Revolution broke up the old system of land tenure; and the 
Republic had long ago been their chosen form of government had 
they been convinced, as a nation, that it wouid serve their purpose as 
well as any other form of rule. Experience has taught them since 
1870 not only that a democratic government is compatible with peace 
and order, but that in many respects it is more in accord with their 
interest and general welfare. It is no exaggeration to say that, in 
public estimation, the Republic is rated by its happy results rather 

(l) This article comes from a quarter which entitles it to ho received as an authentic 
exposition of M. Gambetta’s ideas.—Ei>. 
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tUan by its shortcomings, numerous as these may be. This common- 
sense view may be considered the real safeguard of republican insti¬ 
tutions, and can bo opposed to the alleged security the llepublic 
derives from the weakness of monarchical parties. The natural 
weakness of xnonarchical parties in France is certainly great, but it is 
exactly in proportion with the popularity of the llepublic. 

These prefatory remarks arc intended to correct exaggerated 
accounts daily furnished to public opinion abroad on the so-caUed 
failure of the Republic. The French Republicans wore under the 
imperative necessity of justifying their raison d'etre, in the eyes of 
France as well as of Furope. Have they done so ? Radicals of 
the type of 51. Clemenceau and 5£. Camille Pellotan, not to mention 
others of deeper dye, answer in the negative. If one were to 
credit their utterances, the present Government in France is 
Republican only in name. Those who hold such language have 
themselves in their own way contributed to the work accumplished 
in common since 1871, and that common work, such as it now stands, 
gives them flat contradiction. The Republican Government had 
to organize its finances, to rescue the credit, the trade and industry 
of the country from the terrible predicament in which the faults of 
the Empire and the reverses of war had placed them. Ultra- 
montanism, ^vhesc power had so alarmingly increased under the 
rule of iVapolcon III., had chosen Franco as tho fit and proper 
field to give battle to modern thouglit. Tho episcopacy was leagued 
against democratic institutions. There was hardly a village priest 
who could afford not to attack tho Republic from the pulpit. The 
influence of tho clergy was and is still great; and it will bo admitted 
that tho odds were formidable. 

Few persons will deny that the Republican Government has 
successfully coped with the difficulties just enumerated. As 
far as the finances of the Republic aro concerned, they were 
rarely more prosperous, and never did the country bear more lightly 
the formidable budget resulting from the necessity of maintaining, 
for defensive purposes, a largo army, and a navy only inferior to that 
of Great Britain. The development of trade and industry has no 
doubt been hampered by the desperate onslaught of the protectionists 
against tho commercial treaties of 1860. Still statistics show a 
steady increase in national wealth—an increase which must doubt¬ 
less become far more considerable if the efibrts of the protectionist 
** ring ” can bo neutralised. As to the struggle with clericalism, it 
is far from finished; but victory lias hitherto favoured French 
democracy with a rapidity which must, indeed, appear surprising to 
those who are not sufficiently cognisant of the deep-rooted antipathy 
of the country to clerical interference in temporal affairs. 

It has been said that French Republicans belied their principles 
and indulged in despotism of the worst description by dissolving, 
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manu miUiari, those religious orders which refused to obey the law 
observed by other congregations which have been left alone. No 
illegality was committed by the Government in this particular 
case, or in any other. The religious orders were dissolved, not 
against the law, but because they would not observe it. It was 
a question of national discipline. If no association in Franco 
can be formed without the sanction of Government, there was 
really no reason why a given number of religious associations 
should have been allowed a favour denied to others. The illegal 
status of these bodies was not only a matter of public notoriety ; 
the clergy had long ago defied the Rcpiiblican Government to 
enforce the law against its religious transgressors. By declining 
the challenge, the Government would have done itself long-felt 
damage. The State was set at defiance by the Ultramontane 
party; had it not enforced respect on that occasion the nation 
would have conceived a poor opinion of its energy and vitality. 
Events have since proved the soundness of this calculation; 
for never was an action more generally and warmly approved by 
the immense majority of the country. The leading spirits of the 
Republican party on this occasion were certainly more moderate than 
the country. Had they not listened to the counsels of wisdom, they 
might have passed the bounds which divide repression from persecu¬ 
tion without being seriously discountenanced by opinion. One of 
the greatest mistakes of otherwise impartial critics of political events 
in France, in this struggle between Church and State, is in fact 
to present the democratic party as waging systematic war against 
religion in general and Catholicism in particular. It is not against 
the Church that the militant efforts of French Republicans of 
almost every shade are directed, l ot against the transgressions of the 
Church. The difference, it will bo admitted, is considerable. If 
parents, be they Catholic, Protestant, or Israelite, wish their children 
to receive religious tuition in public schools (under which denomina¬ 
tion are included all primary or secondary scholastic establishments 
dependent on State support), they are at perfect liberty to ask for and 
obtain it; but why should Protestants, or Israelites, or freethinkers, 
be compelled to receive, against their manifest will, religious educa¬ 
tion which they discard ? There is nothing, in facultative religious 
tuition, such as it has been established by M. Jules Ferry, contrary 
to the principles of pure liberalism. 

This rapid sketch of the work undertaken and accomplished by 
the Republican party would hardly be complete without an allusion 
to the persevering and fruitful efforts of every cabinet towards the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the country. No government 
ever did more in favour of public instruction. Over a hundred millions 
are yearly devoted to schools of all descriptions, in comparison with 
which sum the budget of public instruction under the Empire was a 
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mere trifle. The obligatory character of primary instruction must 
have proved of small importance if primary schools had not been 
improved and multiplied to an extent which can hardly bo exagge¬ 
rated. The salaries of primary teachers have been increased, and 
physical exercise, open-air amusements, and a comparative amount 
of personal freedom are now, for the first time, the chief character¬ 
istics of the programme of national education. Franco was once 
classed amongst the most illiterate of nations; in another generation 
there shall be few Frenchmen who cauno<^ read and write. This 
result may appear small; to those who know the part held by 
ignorance in the misfoftunes of the country it is immense, and its 
effects on the destinies of France and the form of government it has 
adopted must be a source of peculiaFinterest to all friends of progress. 

Thus the French Republic has done a great deal for itself, and for 
the moral and material improvement of the nation. It has consolidated 
democratic institutions, and rendered them palatable to the greater 
number. It has given a powerful impulse to the commercial and 
industrial genius of the French race, and proved itself the only form 
of government compatible with its future greatness and expansion. 
It has victoriously met one of the fiercest onslaughts over directed 
by Romanism on modern thouglit. It has made every possible 
sacrifice in favour of the intellectual improvement of the nation. 
But there is one thing it has not done yet—which for the 
last two years seems to have defied their efforts, their will, their 
sagacity. The French Republic has produced statesmen, ministers, 
and cabinets; it has yet to produce a governmental party. “ I am 
deeply affected,” said M. Gambctta in the well-known speech he pro¬ 
nounced at Romans four years ago, “ when I witness attacks against 
the State, which is France, which is universal suffrage itself; when 
I see men striking at the most precious parts of this governmental 
mechanism. Yes, I am a defender of the State ; I am a defender of 
national cohesion, and I cannot understand how it can be desired 
to introduce amongst us anarchical doctrines which suppose 
manners, traditions, and origins different from ours. I am for 
French unity because I am convinced that what has the most con¬ 
tributed, since the Convention, to the constitution of the French 
nation, must also servo to maintain it and make it progress in its 
moral, social, and political integrity.” And further, M. Gambctta 
added, “The Republican party must prove, at the price of every 
sacrifice, at the cost of personal and party ambition, that it can 
govern." 

II. 

The problem which actually absorbs all the vital energy and the 
combative power of the French democracy is easy to define, though 
difficult to solve. Such a problem has little to do with what is styled 
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the “social question.” The “social question” exists no more in 
France than socialism as a body. It were more true to say that 
these aro social questions. Social evils, in French modern society, 
are, doubtless, deep and numerous, and the first care of statesmen 
should be directed towards their suppression or attenuation; but it 
is only by .sound and really democratic legislation, that social 
difficulties can be adequately coped with. Good legislation, how¬ 
ever, can only be obtained by good government, and as the latter 
is necessary to obtain the former, no surprise need be felt at the 
extraordinjiry amount of passion instilled into the struggle now 
taking place between those Eopublicans who" believe, like M. Gam- 
betta, that no progress can bo made without a stable government, 
and others who maintain that governmental stability is the negation 
of liberty. 

The problem is in fact the establishment of a firm and responsible 
government. Its simplicity may bring a smile to the lips of those 
who enjoy the boon already, and yet none is more difficult to obtain 
in a democracy. The struggle is an old one; but it only com¬ 
menced in earnest a year ago, when M. Gambetta was, so to speak, 
compelled to take power. Everything seemed to bode long life 
and prosperity to his cabinet. 31. Gambetta was at the zenith of 
popularity ; the elections had been a triumph for his ideas and sup¬ 
porters. Six weeks later, 31, Gambetta was precipitated from office 
by a coalition of about half the Republican majority and tho whole 
strength of the 3Ionarchists and Imperialists. Tho sight was so 
extraordinary, so uncalled for, so unexpected that it gave rise to 
all species of conjectures on tho causes of this breakdown of tho 
foremost and most popular champion of the Republic. Certain 
deputies justilled this vote by ciiarging 31. Gambetta with medi¬ 
tating war—an abject accusation which nowadays no serious French¬ 
man believes. Others explained this enmity by the fact that 31. 
Gambetta was organizing a military dictatorship. 

At the present moment tw'o rival systems of French Republicanism 
are before tho country. The first is that of which M. de Frey- 
ciiict has made himself the luckless defender. It consists, in reality, 
in the all but complete annihilation of governmental action, and 
tho vestment of executive powers in the Chamber of Deputies. 
By this new and novel criteiium of liberal government, the* Cabinet 
should dispose of tho smallest possible amount of initiative. Its 
members should bo as tho clerks of tho Legislative Assembly. 
The State should bo divested of roost of its powers; it should re¬ 
linquish all control over municipal and departmental boards. Tho 
State, in fact, should no longer be vested in the hands of responsible 
ministers, but in those of every individual deputy. By tlie usual 
tenets of parliamentary government ministers propose, and legis- 
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lators either accept or reject, in which case the ministera make 
place for others in possession of the confidence of tho Chamber. 
According to tho new scheme—if it can be called a scheme— 
ministers can be beaten over and over again and yet remain at the 
helm of affairs. Ministerial responsibility is made over to the 
deputies. 

M. de Freycinet, by his talents, by his experience of party 
conflicts, was obviously the fittest man for such work, and he 
devoted to its success all tho subtlety of his quick but short-sighted 
intellect. During his six months’ tenure ol office, he did precisely 
what M. Gambetta had not seen fit to do. M. Gambotta had 
staunchly defended tho prerogatives of a responsible cabinet; M. de 
Freycinet lost no opportunity of surrendering them and of ex¬ 
pounding his “ deference ” for tho wishes of the Chamber. Ho took 
care never to tell the Chamber what should bo done in this or that 
momentous question, but was content to ask what should be done. 
He so perfectly realised the ideal of a dummy minister, sometimes 
parleying with tho moderate wing of the llcpublican majority, at 
others surrendering to tho imperious demands of the extreme Left, 
that he secured tho unqualified support of those irreconcilable demo¬ 
crats who would desire nothing better for their country than social and 
political anarchy. The Comrnunalists of the municipal council pro¬ 
claimed liim their natural leader. But oven such help could not 
instil life in a moribund ministry. Six mouths after his accession, 
M. de Freycinet, at the very moment when ho thought his hold over 
the Chamber was the greatest, succumbed under one of the most 
crushing votes ever recorded in a French Assembly. M. de Freycinet 
appeared as much surprised as consternated at this result. Those 
who had voted against him seemed equally astonished, and were at 
loss to account for so strange a phenomenon. For an impartial 
observer there was really no reason for wonder. A government 
which resigned its privileges and abandoned all initiative to the 
House was doomed—as arc doomed, in France, all other Cabinets 
who should follow the example. The new scheme of “ Liberal 
Government ** had brought public office into such contempt that no 
less than four men of note and political weight declined to under¬ 
take tho formation of a new cabinet, and the llcpublican party was 
thrown into discord and anarchy. Clearly there was no room in 
Franco for such a Utopia, and though tho struggle between those 
Ecpublicans who still cling to this theory of misgovernment and 
tho upholders of ministerial responsibility is not terminated, yet it. 
may be affirmed that its fate is scaled in the judgment of the 
country. 

The second system of government is that which M. Gambetta has 
consistently applied. It has been adopted and stoutly defended by 
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that section of the parliamentary majority called I* Union B4publicainey 
by far tho most numerous and powerful portion of the Republican 
party. Its upholders think with reason that much as administra¬ 
tion and political centralisation may be criticised in theory, the 
centralisation of France is not only the necessary attribute of free 
government in the French Republic, but that it is indispensable to 
the national unity of France. That decentralisation of a certain kind 
may hereafter be achieved, they do not deny; but they do not 
consider that tho battle of Republicanism is yet sufficiently won that 
the State should surrender its holdover the administrative mechanism 
of the country, no more than it can afford yet to undertake tho dis¬ 
establishment of the Roman Catholic Church. This party, which I 
would stylo the Radical governmental party, holds that no progress 
is possible in tho way of legislation and reform unless a compact 
majority be formed. For this reason they advocate scrutin de lute 
as a mode of electoral consultations, in preference to scrutin d'urron- 
dissement, because the former is more calculated than the latter to 
reflect the real aspirations of the masses, to insure the independence 
of deputies by freeing them from local trammels, and thereby to enable 
them to give more attention to general than to local interests. They 
think that no national temperament is more adapted than that of 
France*to ministerial responsibility tempered by and dependent on a 
compact majority, and that beyond and outside that system (which 
is, after all, the classical system of parliamentary government), there 
is none possible under the Republic. They believe that tho omni¬ 
potence of a single assembly might prove deleterious to the interests 
of French democracy, and they consequently uphold the actual 
system of two chambers, deeming that tho Republic may sometime 
be fortunate in finding in a Republican Senate a shield against tho 
variations of universal suffrage. They consider that reform is not 
the work of a day, but should be pursued uninterruptedly with 
sequence and logic. And finally they think that one of tho elements 
of vitality of the French Republic lies in the care it should devote 
to the protection of French interests abroad. They are the resolute 
friends of peace, but believe that the safest means of insuring peace 
is to bo strong within and respected without, and they consider that 
a morbid longing for tranquillity, such as that which was revealed in 
connection with tho Egyptian crisis, does not conduce to that peaceful 
state to which every wise democracy should aspire. 

This programme is clear enough in its elements—so much so 
that it may well be wondered why its execution should have met an 
opposition more violent than it was resolute and lasting. Simple 
•schemes are the hardest to carry out, possibly because they are too 
summarily examined and not sufficiently digested. Other motives 
more positive may be adduced in explanation of tho opposition M. 
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Oambetta*s policy has met in the Chamber. Many amongst the 
■deputies elected by the scrufin d’arrondmement naturally cherish local 
interests and advantages. Many a deputy who has m^e sure of his 
constituency, objects to all the trouble he must incur by having to alter 
and extend his electoral platform. Now M. Cambetta’s policy in 
November last was beyond question directed against the predominance 
of local influence and the petty and great evils thereby engendered. 
M. Gambetta therefore wounded many private interests in shaping his 
governmental action ; hence the anger of his opponents. Moreover, 
it is undeniable that there are still amongst those who exercise 
influence in the destiivies of the nation, men who believe that 
authority is the negation of liberty. This kind of Republicanism is 
so fastidious and sensitive that it cannot brook even the hint that 
authority is compatible with the dignity of a democracy. Politicians 
of this school are as a rule the recent converts of the Republic; and 
as is sufficiently known, convictions recently acquired are the most 
exacting. There are others who ,honestly believe that liberty can 
only thrive under the solo direction of a species of Convention. Mr. 
Gladstone, declaring as he did in Parliament that he could not under¬ 
take to promise tliat nothing should be done in Egypt in the absence 
of the House, would have been put down as a tyrant of the deepest 
dye by the class of politicians just described. 

This assuredly is not the bent of French democracy. The tem¬ 
perament of the French race, its preferences, are distinctly in favour 
of government prerogatives. These are subject under a Republican 
regime to the control of Parliament; the majority can, with ono 
small piece of paper, overthrow the most imperious and self- 
willed ministers. I must add with strong emphasis that the 
Republic is impossible without a powerful and active State machine. 
At no time was this more strikingly demonstrated than in the short 
and eventful space which has elapsed since the meeting of the 
present Chamber of Deputies. Public opinion in France has been so 
moved during the experiment attempted by M. de Freycinot, by the 
state of anarchy which has resulted, that few inside or outside the 
Chamber deny the necessity of scrutin de liste. With charac¬ 
teristic promptness, public opinion inclines to regard this mode of 
electoral consultation as a panacea for all political evils. Public 
opinion is mistaken ; aemtin de liste is not a panacea ; it is only a 
means of arriving at the constitution of a homogeneous majority, and 
of obtaining a fairer representation of the national will. Scrutin de 
liste will indeed bring a striking amelioration in the situation of 
parties; but it can only be the first step towards the formation of a 
governmental party, the indispensable factor of the success of French 
Republican institutions. 
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The meeting held, a few days ago, at Cambridge of representative 
men of science, will have served to remind of the loss sustained 
by the scientific world in the death of Professor F. M. Balfour. 
No one, probably, has ever done so much solid work for biological 
science at the ago of thirty-one. Few have done so much 
during their entire lives. A younger sop of the late Mr. J. M. 
Balfour of Whittinghamo, and a nephew of Lord Salisbury, Francis 
Maitland Balfour entered Harrow School in January, 18G5, and 
remained there nearly six years. He was very shy and reserved 
during his school life, formed few friendships, and lived a life apart 
from the other boys, never gaining much popularity amongst them, 
although ho was a good football player. His chief and almost only 
friend was Mr. A. J. Evans, now so well known as an authority on 
Slavonic subjects, Balfour had from the first shown a taste for orni¬ 
thology and geology, and when in 1867 Mr. Griffith was appointed to 
give instruction at Harrow in natural science, he eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunities afforded of studying under that excellent 
teacher. He devoted himself with immense energy to microscopical 
work and disseefion, and spent most of his half-holidays in such 
employment. His study was of the most thorough character, 
and he endeavoured to the utmost to verify the statements made 
in the text-books for himself. He continued this work dili¬ 
gently till the time of his leaving Harrow, not a little to the 
detriment of his progress in the subjects composing the regular 
curriculum of the school. His taste did not lie in the direction of 
classical studies, on the position of which as subjects of education, 
compared with other branches of learning, ho held very definite 
ojnnions, as will bo seen from a letter of his to bo quoted presently. 
There can be no doubt that the influence of Mr. Griffith on his early 
scientific training had a great deal to do with his subsequent success. 
He felt this strongly himself. 

He became a member of the Harrow School Scientific Society just 
after obtaining a prize for an essay on Coal. He constantly exhibited 
birds and fossils to the society, took part in the discussions, and read 
papers on such subjects as the Carboniferous Formation, the Geology 
of East Lothian, and one on the Telocity of Light. Ho and his 
friend Evans, who acted as secretary to the society, had conmion 
interests in natural science, made many excursions together in 
search of land shells and other zoological treasures, and discussed the 
Antiquity of Man and the Darwinian theory with much warmth. 
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both publicly in the society and in private, Balfour, who had not 
yet read the Origin of Species, being at that time in opposition on 
both these burning questions; but before he left school ho read Mr. 
Darwin’s book, and became a complete convert. In 18G8 tho friends 
sent in, for competition for a prize, each an essay, tho one on the 
Geology, tho other on tho JiTatural History, of their native districts. 
These essays were bracketed first by the examiner, Professor 
Huxley. 

Balfour left school in August, 1870. Tl i masters generally did not 
anticipate the brilliant career before him, as they had had no oppor¬ 
tunity of studying his’mind in councction with the subjects on which 
his energies were concentrated. Mr, Griffith, however, on whose 
advice ho had begun at school to read for a natural science scholar¬ 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, seems to have formed an estimate 
of his merits which came very near tho truth. He entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, 1870, and almost directly 
came under the influence of Mr. Marlborough Pryor, who had just 
been elected to the First Natural Science Fellowship at tho college. 
Mr, Pryor, who saw at once his merits, urged hitn to continue to 
work for the scholarship at Trinity, and influenced him very much for 
good, enabling him to throw off to a great extent his shyness and 
dislike of meeting strange people, which, though it had become some¬ 
what reduced during his last year at school through the influence 
of the meetings of the Natural History Society, still affected him, and 
might have proved a serious obstacle to his progress had it continued 
as it was. Ho became a man of tho world, but never threw off a 
certain trace of shyness and reserve us long as he lived. 

Balfour obtained the scholarship at Easter, 1871, and fhen 
became a constant student in the laboratory of Dr. Michael 
Foster, some of whose lectures ho had previously attended. He and 
Dr. Foster became at once intimate, and the ties between them 
remained of the closest character until his death. Ho worked at 
biology with extraordinary energy, and made rapid progress, the 
wonderful influence of Dr. Foster, which has shown itself in 
so many of his distinguished pupils, awakening to the fullest vigour 
the enthusiasm for science which was already within him. His teacher 
and friend early discovered the remarkable power of his intellect, 
and finding that his private means were sufficient to enable him to 
disregard the pecuniary advantages of academic success, he advised 
him to engage himself at once in original work at tho risk of 
neglecting to a considerable extent his subjects for examination. 
His predilection for morphology rather than physiology, shown 
already at Harrow, continued, notwithstanding that the influences of 
his surroundings tended rather in the opposite direction. Under 
Dr. Foster’s guidance he therefore commenced a series of inves- 
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tigations on the early development of the chick, accounts of 
which were published by him in the Q,mrierly Journal of Micro¬ 
scopical Science in 1873, and which formed the basis of the admirable 
work, The Eleinenh of Embryology, published by him in conjunc¬ 
tion with Dr. Foster shortly after he took his degree. Ko one can 
read these papers without being struck by the power with which 
they are written, and especially by the admirable judgment displayed 
in the estimation of the value of the work done with regard to the 
aamo subjects by previous investigators. It is remarkable that the 
faculty of thus gauging accurately and thoroughly the work of 
-other observers, which was one of the most important of all his 
brilliant qualities, and which is the one which contributes perhaps 
most of all to the value of his great work, Comparative Embryology, 
should have been so plainly discoverable in these early papers, 
published when he was only onc-and-twenty. Ho obtained his 
degree in December, 1873, in the Natural Science Tripoe, in 
which he was placed in the first class. 

After taking his degree he went to Professor Dohrn's Zoological 
Station at Naples, and foreseeing with great acuteness that most 
important results wore likely to bo derived from the investigation of 
the early development of the young of the sharks and rays because 
of their great antiquity and comparative simplicity as vertebrata, he 
commenced the study of this subject; and finding the outcome fully 
in accordance with his expectations, persevered in his researches 
until he had brought together the scries of startling discoveries and 
now facts of fundamental importance for the comprehension of the 
vertebrata urhich are embodied in his monograph on The Develop¬ 
ment of the Elasmohranch Fishes, which work was alone enough to 
have given him a place of the high ('st distinction amongst naturalists. 
It appeared originally in the form of a series of papers, the earliest 
of which, published in 1876, contained such important discoveries 
that his name became known at once universally amongst biologists, 
and it was generally acknowledged that a new and brilliant light had 
appeared on the scientific horuon, and felt that the grandest results 
might be expected from the same source. In October, 1874, Balfour 
was elected to a Natural Science Fellowship at Trinity College, 
largely on the strength of the excellent original work on Elasmo- 
branchs which he had already done. Immediately afterwards he 
went with his friend Mr, Pryor to South America, and during 
the journey made observations in embryology at Valparaiso and 
elsewhere, some of which are made use of in his subsequent 
works. Ho had previously, in 1873, made a journey through Lap- 
land from the Gulf of Bothnia with Mr. A. J. Evans, and in the 
same company he travelled again from the Varanger Fjord and 
Russian Lapland to the Gulf of Bothnia in 1875. Mr. Evans’s 
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object in undertaking these journeys was to search for remnants and 
survivals of the ancient habits and superstitions of the Lapps in out- 
of-the-way places where their modification by civilised influences has 
had least effect. Some interesting results were arrived at which 
have as yet not been published. 

In the spring of 1875 Balfour went again to Naples for further 
work at the Elasmobrauch fishes. Ho gave his first course of lectures 
at Cambridge in the summer of the same year. It was in the main 
upon the development of the chick, but ah*, embodied an account of 
the most important embryological facts occurring throughout the 
animal kingdom, llis lectures were received with the utmost enthu¬ 
siasm. One of his then pupils, Mr. Adam Sedgwick, who has since 
acted as his demonstrator and distinguished himself by original 
research of great merit, writes: “How nervous he was, and how 
enthusiastic we all were about him. Wo none of us knew him 
before; he was a revelation to me. He induced mo to work at some 
developmental point in the chick in that Long Vacation. I was 
luckily only beginning, being a freshman. There was no other 
course open to me but to go to his lectures in the next October term. 
Nobody who saw as much of him as I did during that vacation could 
have helped going with him anywhere. It was a new world to me 
after I knew him.” 

In the ensuing October term lie commenced his first regular course 
of lectures on Animal Morphology. He gradually organized his 
lectures, preparing them from his own dissections of the types he 
used. The amount of work which he constantly got through from 
this time onwards till his death was so great as to bo almost 
incredible, and his achievements in that short period were astounding. 
For two years he gave a single course of lectures only, but his class 
grew so rapidly that he found it necessary, from October, 1877, to give 
two complete courses, the one elementary and the other advanced. 
This double course he continued till the end of his career. Sa 
strongly did he feel the importance of thoroughness in groundwork, 
and so devoted was ho to the progress of his pupils, that ho could not 
bring himself to depute any part of this vi'ork to his assistants. 
During the whole of these arduous labours as a teacher he was con¬ 
stantly engaged in original research, both by himself and also 
through his pupils. The brilliant results of this work will bo con¬ 
sidered later in this article. 

His fame spread far and wide, and pupils came to him from the 
United States and other distant places. His laboratory had to be 
enlarged, to accommodate the students attending his lectures. In 
1878 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1881 was 
placed upon the council and received a royal medal, which, from the 
wording of the grant, appears to have been awarded to him for]^hie 
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various researches anterior to the appearance of his greatest work, 
iho Comparative Embryology, these being considered quite adequate 
of themselves to merit the reward. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Glasgow, was one of the general secretaries 
of the British Association, and president of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society. He was pressed to become a candidate for the 
chair at Oxford, vacated by the death of Professor BoUeston, and 
would certainly have been elected to it had ho done so. He was 
also urged by the Government to accept the chair of Natural 
History at Edinburgh; but to have left Cambridge would have been 
a most terrible wrench to him j he despised mere distinctions, 
monetary considerations did not weigh with him, and he could not 
be prevailed upon to desert his own university. Cambridge began 
to feel that something must be done as a recognition of the services 
of such a man, and just before his death a new professorship was 
established in order that it might be conferred upon him. 

But it was not only as a scientific teacher and investigator that 
Balfour excelled. He was a man of universal power, and shone 
especially as a university politician. He was actuated by a strong 
sense of duty, and shrank from no labour when any opportunity of 
advancing the progress of the university offered itself. From the 
time tliat he took his M.A. degree in 1877 he w'as deeply engaged 
with the revision of the statutes and other university and college 
business. An eminent authority on the business affairs of the uni¬ 
versity writes: “ He gained for himself a distinct reputation as a 
leader in the affairs of his universitv and his college. It 
would have been in no way remarkable if, on the score of his 
preoccupations, he had declined to serve on committees or to take 
more than a subordinate part in the academic and collegiate reforms 
of 1879—1882. But he was too chivalrous to be content with any¬ 
thing less than his share of the routine of business, and too con¬ 
scientious to give anything short of his best powers to the work of 
reform. Keenly alive to all that was passing, scrupulously fair in 
argument, carefully economical of the time of a meeting, he advanced 
the business of every committee of which ho was a member. In 
particular as a syndic of the university library ho made himself 
accurately acquainted with its affairs, and did much for the extension 
of its scientific department. There w^as no ono in the university 
who was more deeply interested in the reform ! which passed into law 
a few months ago ; there was no one who did more to promote them. 
While he ardently desired to see the university strengthened, and 
regarded the development of the professoriate and the furtherance of 
research as the ends chiefly to be sought, ho neither overlooked the 
need of collegiate reform nor underrated its importance. At tho 
meeting held at Trinity College in 1877—78 for the preparation of 
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statutes to be submitted to tbe Commissioners, bis sound judgment 

out the society, and in future meetings of the governing body, when 
the statutes which he helped to frame are carried into effect, his 
zeal and practical wisdom will be not less missed in the council-room 
than his insight and knowledge in the laboratory and lecture-room.” 
IFo never shirked his share of duty in even the smallest matters. 
He was long ono of the most active members of the committeo of his 
club in London, constantly present at its meetings, always well 
acquainted with the business in hand, and ready to offer advice of 
value. 

Balfour was as keen in his rt creations as at his work. Football 
suited his taste at Harrow; at Cambridge he did a great do£il 
of bicycle-riding and was fond of lawn-tennis. An amusing story 
is told of the utter astonishment of a venerable German professor 
who had journeyed to Cambridge to see tlio great Professor Balfour, 
whom, in common with most continental savants, he supposed from 
his accumulated discoveries to be at least fifty years old, when 
a youth clad in flannels, with a racquet in his hands, actively 
engaged on the lawn, was pointed out to him as the object of his 
pilgrimage. At one time Balfour was extremely fond of shooting, 
especially of dccr-stalking, but, partly because he developed an 
extreme horror at the infliction of unnecessary pain on animals, and 
I)artly because he was indignant at the popular outcry against vivi¬ 
section, he gave up shooting altogether early in his university 
career. Having thus relinquished his most cherished form of 
relaxation and excitement from a strong sense of duty, it is not 
unlikely that he was led to lake to Alpine climbing as a more or 
less equivalent substitute. 

Ho was a singularly genial companion, and his sympathy was of 
the most endearing kind. Ills pupils were devoted to him, and this 
sketch of his life cannot better bo brought to a close than by an 
extract from a letter by ono of the most distinguished of them 
“ His achievements during these years (the latter portion of his 
life) seemed to me supernatural. lie never worked after dinner, 
at least since I have known him in 1874. He spent a great 
deal of his time in assisting those of his pupils who were 
engaged in research. His sympathetic and enthusiastic nature 
itmde him especially successful in stimulating and helping them. 
Ho was so patient, though himself so quick, so courteous and 
thoughtful for others. In all he seemed to mo above humanity. 
The more I have known him the more I have been astonished 
at his unblemished perfection. This is no exaggeration; I have 
been extremely closely connected with him. We abnost lived 
together here. He never spoke a harsh word to mo aU the 
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time, thougli I liave often done things which might have provoked 
him to the utmost, and whenever he thought he had said or done 
anything which I should not like, he used to come and say how 
sorry he was, though really there was no cause. I tell you this to 
show how extremely thoughtful he was even in little things. I 
wonder if people really know what a wonderful man he was P I 
have heard a man who recently left Cambridge, and never knew him 
really well, but who had met him a good deal, especially lately, say 
that he regarded Balfour as far the greatest man he had ever known. 
But I do not believe most people who kne^ him know what a loss 
the world has sustained. Ho had marvellous administrative power. 
In the practical management of ordinary affairs he equally excelled. 
Infallible he seemed to me. Ho was hardly ever wrong in whatever 
he did or said. It always seemed to me that his scientific ability 
was his least perfection. The other powers he had were so much 
rarer, at any rate when so great as they were with him. There was 
in him a combination of intellect and perfect morality, of self-control 
and sympathy which is extremely rare.” 

The story of Balfour’s life is comparatively easily told; but to 
give an account of his work and discoveries in a form intelligible to 
those who are not specially conversant with the principles of modern 
biology is a very difficult task. One of his greatest merits is 
that, in conjunction with Dr. Michael Foster, he reconciled the 
University of Cambridge to the teaching of biology, and in a lesser 
degree to that of natural science generally. He exerted so strong 
a personal influence in the university that he enabled this subject, 
which was regarded more or less with contempt and prejudice, to 
take a high place in Cambridge life. The rapid progress which the 
university has made in its appreciation of natural science during his 
career is very remarkable; yet biology is the most difficult of all 
sciences to render popular as a subject of university study, one of 
the most obvious reasons for the fact being that there are scarcely 
any careers open for students who take it up, except in the medical 
profession. There are a few professorships or other teaching posts 
to be obtained by some of those who especially distinguish them- 
selve; but to all the ordinary channels of advancement in life dis¬ 
tinction in biology acts as no stepping-stone whatever. To the 
chemist and physicist there are numerous openings for employ¬ 
ment to which the biologist has nothing to compare. A large 
number of students cannot, therefore, afibrd to devote their energies 
to it, even though they desire to do so. It is true that matters are 
mending somewhat; the Civil Service Commissioners allow a fair 
weight to biology to those competitive candidates for government 
employment who choose to offer it as one of their subjects, and an 
Oxford graduate lately obtained a good post mainly by his efficiency 
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in it. Tho teaching of biology in public schools is also becoming 
not uncommon; but the subject is still regarded with more or less 
prejudice, and the position of a science master is nowhere so good as 
that of his colleagues. It seems extraordinary that biology should 
not be adopted as a necessary part of every liberal education; it is 
almost incomprehensible that the majority of otherwise educated 
men should not care to know anything about their own organization. 
The ignorance of most of them on this subject is almost absolute; 
thus, the majority regard meat as one thing, the function of which, 
except for consumption as food, is not apparent or non-existent, and 
muscle as another thing, witlt which they are not familiarly ac¬ 
quainted. When their food disappears from their mouths they have 
not tho least notion what becomes of it, and they have vague con¬ 
ceptions of their stomachs as mere superficial areas in the front of 
their bodies; even the ordinary feelings of curiosity seem, as a rule, 
to be deadened on this subject. Many a man, who would think 
himself disgracefully ignorant if he had not some slight acquaintance 
with tho mechanism and principles of action of the steam-engine, is 
perfectly content to know absolutely nothing of his own structure 
or its mode of working. Considerations of mere selfish interest 
might well lead people to the study of the principles of the science of 
life. 'J'he possession of a comparatively small stock of such know¬ 
ledge would free them from the operations of abundance of quacks 
and impostors, and in many instances from numerous apprehensions 
and anxieties; and any community, the educated members of which 
generally were instructed in biology, would derive immense advan¬ 
tage thereby, in that adequate legislation on sanitary matters would 
be feasible, and ignorant obstruction to progress of biological research 
impossible, 

liut it is not only or mainly on practical grounds that tho study 
of biology recommends itself as a necessary part of a liberal educa¬ 
tion. The ultimate aim of the science is an attainment of a know¬ 
ledge of man, the explanation of his organization, and the history of 
his origin. It is the presence of this most important of all subjects 
as the final problem, to tho further elucidation of which all biological 
investigation tends more or less directly, that gives a special interest 
and stimulus to the science. The strength of the fundamental facts 
of anthropology, tho highest branch of biology, cannot adequately 
be realised without an acquaintanco with tho general principles of 
the parent science, and it becomes daily more and more evident that 
on anthropology alone can the study of man’s mental, moral, and 
social development bo based. Immensely in favour of biology as a 
subject of mental training is that it is a rapidly progressive science. 
The student sees it move forward as he works at it, is stimulated by 
its progress and may take part in its advancement, and thus gain a 
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thorough insight into the true nature of knowledge, develop his 
critical faculties, and be able to understand fully the value of the 
generalisations of which the science is composed. 

Balfour’s merits as a teacher, and as having substantially promoted 
the estimation of his science as a subject of education, are great indeed, 
but his reputation mainly rests on his scientific discoveries and publi¬ 
cations, Those who are not biologists frequently ask what he has 
done, and it is not easy to make them realise tho value of his work, 
btjcause nearly all of it relates to a branch of morphology which, to 
those who have not made this subject a matter of study, is almost a 
sealed book, namely embryology. In order that the significance of 
tho facts of embryology should bo understood a knowledge of compara¬ 
tive anatomy is absolutely indispensable, and hence only experts are 
able to comprehend them fully, yet it is on tho most important 
generalisations of embryology that tho conclusions of modern mor¬ 
phology mainly rest. It is because it includes the marvellous facts 
of embryology, and accounts for them, that tho Darwinian theory 
has made tho rapid strides it has in late years, and beaten all others 
from the field. Tho old watchmaker and carpenter theories of crea¬ 
tion entirely ignored embryology, tho history of development, and 
nearly all their supporters knew nothing about these matters. If 
the organisms, for the existence of which they purported to account, 
were in the habit of falling ready made from the sky, or of b(;ing 
found under a gooseberry bush as children suppose, or had they been 
observed to come into existence by being put together as machines 
are, these theories might have been worth consideration, hut the 
weak point of them all has been that they have ignored the repro¬ 
ductive system and the wonderful histor)’’ of development altogether. 
If a watch, or cathedral organ, or any of the other mechanical 
contrivances to which man and other animals have so frequently 
been compared, produced eggs, and from each egg proceeded one 
from the other a series of instruments of increasing complexity 
recapitulating the past history of the invention by gradual improve¬ 
ment of these machines, then such speculations might bo worthy of 
tho attention of naturalists; but it is precisely because nothing of tho 
kind occurs in the case of .machines that those theories arc utterly 
worthless. In his Origin, of Species Mr. Darwin devoted a good 
many pages to development and embrj’ology, r'^cognising this subject 
as “ one of the most important in tho w'holo round of natural his¬ 
tory.” The appearance of his theory gave an immense impulse to 
the study of biology in general, but no branch of it did it stimulate 
so powerfully as embryology. Embryology had hitherto groped in 
the dark without any guiding principle or explanation of its startling 
and complicated facts. It was early seen that the most searching 
tost of the efficacy of the theory lay ready to hand in embryology. 
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The test was variously applied by different naturalists, and the 
theory proved in every case triumphant. It then became generally 
recognised that in comparative embrj'ology a field of knowledge as 
yet very little explored lay ready to reward the investigator, mate¬ 
rials for the reconstruction of the past history of life and the deter- 
Tnination of the organic pedigrees. 

It was when under the stinmlus thus given to it that the full 
morphological importance of embryology w’as beginning to be felt, 
and naturalists everywhere were busily exploring this comparatively 
neglected territory, that Balfour commenced his original researches, 
by far the greater part of which ’’elate to embryology. All animals 
and plants however complicated at one stage of their existence revert 
to the condition of a single cell. Man, in common with the sponge, 
is derived from a single egg cell, and the tracing of the history of 
the development of each animal from the single cell onwards to the 
mature form constitutes the task of embryology. The very earliest 
stages in tlui process are in most instances as important and full of 
significance as the later, and it was to some of these primary stages 
that Balfour’s earliest work was directed. In the typical mode of 
development in invertebrata, the first stage is the formation by sub¬ 
division of the cgg-coll of a hollow sphere with a wall one cell thick. 
One side of this sphere then becomes pushed into the hollow or 
invaginated till the part pushed in becomes applied to the inside of 
the original wall, and thus a doublc-wulled sphere results. At the 
point where the invagination takes place an aperture necessarily 
remains which is termed the blastopore. The formation of the blas¬ 
topore is plainly to bo observed in some of the very lowest vertebrate, 
but in all the higher it is very much obscured, so as to be liable to 
be overlooked. One of Balfour’s first investigations on the early 
iorraation of the chick led him to recognise in the structure known 
as the primitive groove the homologue of tho blastopore. This 
brilliant discovery, which was absolutely new, was fully established 
by him subsequently, and is of the greatest importance as proving 
the identity of the early processes in the formation of the layers in 
the lower and higher forms. In 1878 Balfour published in a collected 
lorra a series of papers on the development of the Elasmobrauch 
fishes, which had aj)poared from time to time separately, and repre¬ 
sented tho results of investigations carried on for four years. The 
largeness of the number of new facts of tho highest interest, and of 
important generalisations concerning tho structure and development 
of the vertebrata generally, brought together in this monograph, as 
tho result of persevering investigation of the minutest details of tho 
embryology of a few closely allied animals, is simply astonishing. 
The early formation of two primitive layers in tho embryo has 
already been described. A very important discovery of Balfour’s in 
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the case of the Elasmobranchs had regard to the formation in them 
of the third intermediate layer, or mesoblast, present in the embryos 
of nearly all invertebrata and all vertebrata. He showed that in 
these ancient and ancestral fishes the mesoblast arises entirely from 
the hypoblast, or lower of the two primitive layers, in exact accord¬ 
ance with the mode of its development in Amphioxus, in which it is 
formed as a series of hollow processes formed from the cavity of the 
primitive alimentary canal. Ilcpresentativos of the cavities of these 
processes survive well-marked in the embryo sharks and rays, as 
hollows within the muscle plates, and thus ^re explained the exten¬ 
sions of the body cavity in mammalian embryos into tho vertebral 
portion of the mesoblast. What is now tho body cavity of verte¬ 
brates has been formed in the process of development out of lateral 
outgrowths from the primitive digestive cavity. 

One of the most startling of Balfour’s discoveries was that of the 
fact that in Elasmobranchs the notochord, the primitive supporting 
axial rod present in all embryonic vertebrates and persistent through¬ 
out life in the lower forms of these, is derived from tho lower of the 
three primitive layers of the embryo, the hypoblast, and not from the 
mesoblast. This fact is again in accordance with what occurs in 
Amphioxus, and of the utmost importance as pointing to the noto¬ 
chord as an organ of extreme antiquity, and perhaps belonging, as 
Gegenbaur has suggested, to an ancestral form in which a metameric 
structure had not yet been developed. This discovery was so 
surprising and contrary to what was expected, that its fame spread 
rapidly, and it was the one by which Balfour’s name first became 
familiarly known amongst naturalists at home and abroad. Another 
important result which he records in the same monograph is the 
conclusion that the two pairs of limbs of all vertebrates are remnants 
of continuous lateral fins formerly existing in an ancestral aquatic 
form. Another valuable discovery of his relates to the spinal nerves. 
He showed that tho posterior roots of these grow out as discontinuous 
processes from a continuous outgrowth of the spinal cord, whereas 
the anterior roots arise quite separately from one another as conical 
outgrowths from the cord itself. In Amphioxus only posterior or 
dorsal nerve roots are present, and such he concluded was the con¬ 
dition in primitve vertebrates, the ventral roots being later secondary 
acquisitions. The cranial nerves he shows to have retained the 
primitive condition, and to be thus nerves with one root only, and 
that a dorsal one. 

Most important of all, however, perhaps of the discoveries recorded 
in this epoch-making monograph is that of the existence of segmental 
organs in Elasmobranchs, series of excretory tubes with mouths 
opening freely into the abdominal cavity, comparable with tho 
segmental organs of Annelids, or more probably, since they open all 
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into one efferent duct, representatives of the excretory tubes of less 
highly differentiated forms such as flat worms. Professor Semper, 
of Wurzburg, made the same discovery independently at about the 
same time. 

The first volume of the Elements of Comparative Embryology 
appeared in 1880, and the second in the following year. Just 
before the time of his death Balfour was already engaged in 
preparing a new edition of it. In this work are embodied the 
substance of nearly all his invcstigatii us which have appeared 
in the form of separate papers, including the principal facts set 
forth in the Elements of Embryology, dealing with the history of 
the chick, which was published by him in conjunction with Dr. 
Michael Foster in 1874, and those contained in his Monograph on the 
Development of the Elasmobranch Fishes above referred to. This 
grand treatise is the first of its kind ; no other comprehensive work 
on the embryology of all branches of the animal kingdom, bringing 
together the whole science in its recent aspects, having been before 
attempted. Balfour not only attempted the work, but finished it, 
and that within so short a period that, notwithstanding the rapid 
progress of the subject, the whole work hangs well together, and has 
not the fault of so many scientific treatises, that the earlier part is 
antiquated before the concluding portion is begun. The excellence 
of the work largely depends on the fact that its leading principle 
throughout is the theory of evolution. A harmony of the otherwise 
discordant facts of embryology is thus induced, which renders this 
most difiicult subject comparatively easy to be grasped, and com¬ 
bines the whole into one continuous scheme. 

Balfour’s work has all the merits of a most excellent text-book 
combined with a mass of original matter and brilliant new gene¬ 
ralisations and suggestions, the value of which cannot be over¬ 
rated. The appearance of the work mil mark for ever a distinct 
epoch in the history of the progress of embryology. The advance 
of embryology during Balfour’s short career as a biologist has 
been immense, and the whole of this is carefully chronicled in 
this work. With almost incredible labour he has exhaustively read 
the whole of the vast scattered literature of embryology, and with 
admirable critical power extracted all that is valuable, and recorded 
it. As stated before, his acuteness in criticism was one of his 
most remarkable excellencies, and the value of his great treatise 
is perhaps as largely due to the use made by him in it of this 
faculty as to the brilliant originality which ho displayed in it. 
In his criticism he had scarcely any respect for authority, he 
judged the results attained on their general probability, accurately 
gauging this from all points of view, and appearing to be almost 
infallible in his conclusions. 
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There is no subject so enticing to wild speculation as embryology. 
In the main, the higher forms of animals of each group in their 
early embryonic history pass through a series of stages in which they 
more or less completely resemble the lower forms of the group, and 
the same law holds good more or less amongst the groups themselves, 
with a constancy largely depending on the extent to which such 
groups approach nearly a true genetic arrangement. As shortly 
stated, the law is that each organism in the course of its individual 
ontogeny repeats the history of its ancestral devdlopmeut. Unfor¬ 
tunately the repetition of the ancestral phases is liable to bo obscured 
at all stages by modifications of the larval forms produced by natural 
selection in a variety of ways. The highest task of tho embryologist 
is to determine whether peculiar structures discovered by him in the 
development of any animal, or group of animals, arc to bo considered 
as truly ancesl ral, or whether they are more probably tho result of 
mere adaptation to the exigencies of larval life or other lat' r modi¬ 
fying causes. On his decision depends the weight to be given to 
the embryonic appearances, and consequently the determination of 
the affinities of the form under consideration. Nothing is easier 
than to jump to the conclusion off-hand that this or that embryonic 
character is ancestral in any case, and thus to form wild specu¬ 
lations as to the details of the animal pedigree. Jialfour was 
most cautious in such matters. In every case he discusses all 
sides of the question, and examines tho opinions of others with 
tho most scrupulous care before venturing on any conclusions. 
His knowledge of comparative embryology was so exhaustive 
and his judgment so excellent that he was able throw new light 
on nearly every important problem of the kind hero referred to 
His principal results on this subject are embodied in the moat remark¬ 
able section of bis second volume, which deals with larval forms, 
which constitutes perhaps the most brilliant part of the whole work. 

It is impossible to trace further his researches, which are of 
too technical a character to bo dealt with in the present article 
with any good result. Tho last original work on which he was 
engaged was a monograph on the genus Peripatus, its anatomy 
and embryology. Peripatus is a most remarkable animal, which 
appears to represent a near ally of tho ancestral form from which 
the whole of the insects, and their allies breathing air by tracheie, 
were developed. He left this monograph in an unfinished condition, 
but ho had already made several remarkable discoveries, both as to 
its anatomy and development, and a considerable part of tho mono¬ 
graph which was left by him finished in manuscript will shortly be 
published. 


H. N. Mosbley. 
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Sinc e it has been known that the cx-Chief of tho Zulus was to bo 
sent back to South Africa, with a promise of restoration to Zululand, 
few cpicstions have been more frequently asked, by those who felt 
interested in our South African colonies, than—What is to be the 
future of Zululand and South Africa I luivo never heard a con¬ 
fident or satisfactory answer given to the question, and it would bo 
difficult to imagine one as long as we are ignorant of the terms on 
which her Majesty’s advisers propose to send Oetewayo back; but 
without attempting to dh ine whut Government may do, or to pro¬ 
phesy, with or Avithout knoAvledge of Cabinet secrets, there are many 
facts which are absolutely certain, and Avhich may usefully be con¬ 
sidered by those who feel interested in an experiment likely to afiei-t 
the lives and fortunes of several millions of our fellow-men, inside 
and outside the limits of tho English Empire. 

That the Zulus are a branch of tho great KaflSr family, first made 
known to us by tho early Portuguese and Dutch voyagers; that they 
Avere then moving southwards, driving before them tho yellow-skinned 
Hottentot and Dushinun aborigines ; that they AA'ero a pastoral race 
supposed to come from equatorial regions to tho north ; that beyond 
the usual savage belief in omens and ghosts of the departed, they 
had little or nothing of Avhat Ave call religion; that they wore 
sensual materialists, fur superior physically and intellectually to the 
negro tribes of equatorial Africa, and unlike them in character as 
Avell as language ;—all this and much more may bo gathered from 
any of the popular works regai’ding them. It is not necessary to 
describe at length Avhat happened when the Kaffirs moving south- 
Avards met tho Dutch colonists moving northwards in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Algoa Bay, in tho middle of tho last century. 

The result was the old story. Tho Kaffirs could hardly have felt 
much wronged by the European intrusion, for they Av'ere themselves 
intruders within living memory. But the Europeans could in their 
eyes have had no better claim to any aboriginal title; and both 
parties probably thought little of any better claim to tho land than 
the old Border creed. But the Dutch colonists had very definite 
notions of their own as to their rights to whatever they could 
occupy beyond the colonial boundary, and to Avliatover land or 
produce they could make their OAvn % the sweat of their brow. 
The soil they considered Avas the land of the heathen, and as 
such it was by divine right the property of any of the “people 
of the Lord ” who were able to take it. It was not a privilege 
—it was a positive command, to “ take the lands of the heathen 
in possession,” and to “ replenish the earth and to subdue 
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it.” The heathen had attempted nothing of the kind, and 
when the farmer and his stout sons had selected a spring, and 
built a house, cleared and fenced some land, and planted corn and 
fruit-trees, shot down the wild animals, and replaced them with oxen 
and sheep, they felt that the land was theirs, earned by their own 
labour, and no logician on earth could have convinced them that 
the natives wandering in the “ Veldt,” which they had done nothing 
to reclaim, had any prior title. The Dutch Cape Government was 
far off, and had little actual power and probably loss desire to use 
it. The European settlers had broken the colonial laws against 
“ trekking ” over the border, and had thus ,put themselves outside 
the pale of the law. 

Such was the state of the Kaffir border when in 1797 the colony 
passed into the hands of the British Government; but for many years 
there was little diifcrence in result, and Kaffir difficulties continued 
to exercise the minds of frontier colonists and their rulers quite as 
much and quite as ineffectually as under the Dutch. Sixty years 
ago a great attempt was made to erect a barrier against the inroads 
of Kaffirs. Several hundred English and Scotch families were settled 
in the district known as Albany, on small farms, and in townships so 
laid out as to provide for mutual aid and defence. The settlers 
were all of a very superior class. Many were of gentle blood— 
officers of the army and navy, or their children. There were farmers 
and artisans, and others of the classes which form the strength of 
the English industrial population. Clergy and schoolmasters were 
not forgotten, and a small amount of capital was required to be pro¬ 
vided for each family. Notwithstanding many mistakes and imper¬ 
fections, and consequent hardships to the immigrants, the scheme of 
settlement was the wisest and best-executed of any hitherto attempted 
in South Africa, and the result has been that there has grown up in 
the district of which Grahamstown is the centre a well-organized, 
prosperous, and progressive population, reproducing on African soil all 
that Englishmen habitually value and are proud of in the old country. 

The more experienced frontier colonists qualified their hopes of 
final settlement of their Kaffir troubles with a condition that some 
system of good management should bo continued, or some man 
of exceptional qualities in managing natives should bo maintained 
in supremo authority; and unfortunately nothing was persistent in 
our system but good intentions to befriend the natives and to pro¬ 
tect the colonists, joined to a profound confidence of the English 
Government and people, that they alone knew how to govern the 
frontier districts, that the colonists themselves were not to be relied 
on to act justly or humanely, and that no English Governor, how¬ 
ever well selected, could long resist local influences or bo trusted 
to retain in the colony his English instincts of right and wrong. 
Bo it always came to pass that after a short time what had 
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happened before happened again, and the nominal colonial frontier 
gradually advanced at intervals of a few years from one river which 
scams that coast to another, till at last the old Capo Colony touches 
Natal in the north-eastern corner, and is only separated from it 
nearer the sea by the intercolonial jealousy which maintains Pondo- 
land in a position of fictitious independence. 

This advance of tho British position has been uniformly and 
steadily progressive, Avhatever party was in power in England, and 
whoever might bo Colonial Minister. Tho -inly invariable principle, 
more or less ostentatiously declared by homo politicians of all parties, 
was that wo desired no extension of our colonial boundaries. Some¬ 
times the principle was stated with reservations, and then tho 
extension took place deliberately and sloAvly ; but at tho next change 
of Ministry or Colonial Minister fresh national vows of abstention 
from conquest and annexation would be registered, and they were 
sure to be succeeded by yet more rapid extension. 

It signified little as to tho ultimate result what manner of men 
wore sent out as Governors and entrusted with the execution of this 
self-denying policy. The Governors of tho Cape had boon chosen 
from among the best, most experienced, and most loyal servants 
of the Crown. Some were distinguished Peninsular veterans 
who had seen too much of war on tho grandest scalo to wish to 
engage in petty colonial border ft)uds without imperative reason. 
Others woro men trained in the best schools of administration in 
India and the Colonics. Some carried out unflinchingly strict orders 
to give back conquered territory and to replace tho natives in 
possession of the lands whence they had been driven. Others, like 
Sir Benjamin Bui’ban, after giving effect to the spirit rather than 
to tho letter of tlieir well-intended instructions, were deposed from 
offico for exorcising what time has proved to be a wise and most 
humane discretion. But the onward march of tho British frontier 
was never effectually or permanently checked. 

The English IVIinistry and statesmen on both sides in Parlia¬ 
ment were perfeetly sincere in their desire to stop aggressive 
warfare in the colony, and tho question naturally arises, why has all 
the sincere determination of the British Government and people 
to secure to tho Kaffir races protection for life and property 
under independont native chiefs been on the whole so ineffectual ? 
Several causes may bo assigned for this anomaly. First, be¬ 
cause, with fitful exceptions, the English Government has rarely 
attempted, and never with sufficient perseverance and strength, 
to rule both sides of the colonial border, and to see that the essential 
elements of good government and impartial administration of justice 
are secured both within tho limit of colonial laws and beyond it. 

A second cause why the English Government has not succeeded 
in preventing tho extension of its frontier is because it has never 
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really trusted the South African colonist. Whether there is any 
ground for this distrust is a question which has been the subject of 
so much bitter controversy, that I will simply stato my own con¬ 
viction, founded on observation of such facts as have come within my 
own knowledge. Whatever may have been the case in times gone 
by, the Caj)o Colonists of to-day are, I believe, as well disposed and 
better fitted than the people of England to deal justly and humanely 
with the native African races. The colonists have more knowledge 
than the Plnglish public can have of what is really wanted in the 
interests of the natives. They have an incomparably greater 
personal and pecuniary interest in the welfare and improvement 
of the native races, and they have really done and are doing 
more for them than all the English philanthropists and societies for 
the special political protcctioji of the natives put together. In saying 
this, I do not refer to the missionary societies, who with few excep¬ 
tions abjure meddling in political cpicstions, and whose own work, 
whether evangelistic or educational, is the best and surest raodo of 
raising the natives to a higher moral and social position, and so 
fitting them for the political as for all other duties of life. 

It seems generally forgotten by Englishmen that tho Capo 
Colonists have voluntarily given to the natives every municipal and 
political franchise Avhich is possessed by tho European colonists; 
they have exactly tho same legal rights to a share in tho com¬ 
plete self-government of their country as their European neighbours, 
and tho (pialification for the franchise being extremely low, tho 
natives qualify tliomsclvcs in large numbers, and the native vote is, 
in the largo towns and in many rural districts, very influential. Of 
course in Africa as everywhere else tho poor and tho ignorant are 
more liable to oppression, and m o more in need of help than tho rich 
and educated, but, as far as niy experience and [observation goes, 
there is loss difficult}’’ in the poor and ignorant native getting the 
protection and aid ho needs in the Capo Colony than is experienced 
by tho poor and ignorant in Ihiglaiid; for tlio very simple reason 
that, if the Cape Kaffir is willing to work, his labour will procure 
him, not a mere subsistence as in England, but tho means of saving 
so considerably that he and his children may become educated, well- 
to-do people, above tho necessity for hard manual toil liko that of 
our agricultural labourer. It is no real kindness to people so situ¬ 
ated to tell them that they are wronged by being required to go 
about decently clothed, and to submit to restraints on their move¬ 
ments necessary to prevent cattle thefts. Still less is it an act of 
real humanity to aid them to remain in a state of barbarism, subject 
to tho despotic will of an ignorant and often savage chief, without 
the protection as well as without the restraints of civilised law. 

Yet this is what our English humanitarians have repeatedly done 
during the past sixty years, and are still doing when occasion offers. 
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It is this habit of injudicious and conceited interference which places 
them in antagonism against tho colonists. The English ^humani¬ 
tarian is at the scat of Government in London. He has much poli¬ 
tical influence in England, and is constantly able to persuade tho 
minister of tho day to disapprove or check tlie best-considered colonial 
measures for tho advancement of native interests. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of mutual mistrust thus engendered 
between the English Government and the colonists, or tho amount 
of mischief thus done to tho native caut,.-. 

There is yet a third reason, and it is the most potent of all, why 
tho sincere intentions'of the English Government that tho colonial 
border should not be extended have been practically incfToctual to 
stop its advance, and that is the fact that other agencies arc at 
work to extend other liritish influences, which arc not dependent 
on Government wishes or action, and which compel the political 
frontier to follow them. 

Many hundreds of miles beyond tho British frontier is ahvuys to 
be found the British traveller, who, for purposes of scientific dis¬ 
covery, or from love of advi iituro, or love of sport, acts as tho un¬ 
official advanced guard of British interests and Britisli influence. 
Tho traveller is always closely follow'od by the missionary and the 
trader, if indeed he is not a missionary or trader liimself. All threo 
are independent of governments, but all are potent elements of poli¬ 
tical change, and the more t'lTectivo in proportion as they are uncon¬ 
scious of the political eflccts they are producing. When the trader 
has created now wants, and shown how they can bo gratified, and 
when the missionary has been for some time at work, setting before 
tho tribe the precepts and examples of a higher life, when ho has 
drawn to the cause he advocates the sympathies of all tliat is best 
and morally strongest in the sympathies and feeling of tho people, 
there the reign of barbarism is doomed, long before a European 
magistrate has beard of tho kraal or a .I'iuropoan soldier set foot 
on the soil. The reign of force may bo prolonged for some time 
to come, but it will rest only on force. Wlicn tlio one strong 
hand which maintains the edifice is removed, it ha.s no internal 
power of cohesion, and must crumble away, whetlier tho British 
frontier bo advanced or not. 

It was whilst this process of irresistible extension of colonial frontier 
was going on, in the first ten years which followed the settlement of 
Albany in 1820, that the Zulu Confederation first became an object 
of interest to the Capo Colonists. Mixed up with tho warlike Gaika 
and Galeka tribes, and in tho regions beyond them, tho white settlers 
and traders heard of a subject race known as Fingoos, originally a 
term of reproach. It was applied to communities of broken tribes 
from a distant country who had lately been incorporated as serfs by 
the more settled Kaffir tribes, or were still wandering in search of a 
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precarious subsistence in the sparsely peopled forests of Xaffraria. 
They told a strange story—how they bad recently been driven from 
a beautiful country many days’ journey to the north by a fierce and 
warlike tribe called Zulus, under a much dreaded chief named Chaka; 
and after losing hundreds of their people through starvation and the 
hostility of tho tribes through whoso territory they had passed, 
destitute of cattle and of clothing, and perishing from hunger, they 
had reached the colonial frontier and sought refuge under the British 
flag. They came by thousands, and willingly settled down on vacant 
lands given them by the colonists, with whom they speedily established 
friendly relations, as being more tractable and willing to work for 
their own subsistence than the more haughty frontier tribes. 

Their story was speedily confirmed by traders and travellers 
who had visited Natal. They described a beautiful country of rich 
pasture and dense forests, well watered, possessing a gonial climate, 
and capable of sustaining a large population, but at that time aloiost 
devoid of inhabitants, the people having been either swept off by 
Chaka and his Zulus, or been driven, like tho Fingoes, to seek refuge 
hundreds of miles from their old homes. The Zulus wore not, and 
arc not now, a separate race. They wore simply a confederation of 
several Kafiir tribe.s, forced to combine by tho military genius of 
Chaka, and taking their name from a small and insignificant tribe 
to which he originally belonged. Tho confederation was not of any 
antiquity. Eighty years ago tho Zulus and other Kaffir tribes 
around them were pastoral clans of the great Kaffir horde, settled 
in comparative quiet in a country so rich and so thinly inhabited 
that occasion rarely arose for intertribal wars. But early in tho 
present century a petty chief, named Dingiswayo, learned something 
of the disciidine which made Enjdish troops so formidable to their 
Kaffir neighbours. Tie disciplined a small force of his own, and 
easily extended his authority over several .small neighbouring clans. 
ITc was treacherously murdered, and the command of his army was 
assumed by his chief minister Chaka, the illegitimate and outcast 
son of a neighbouring chief, who remodelled his old chief’s army, 
and added a Draconian severity to his system of conquest. 

When we talk of the rights of tho Zulu nation we are apt to 
forget the extremely recent origin of this singular confederacy— 
that the reign of terror which created, and has alone since sustained 
it, dates no further back than about 1818, and that men are still 
living in active life who remember when it was not. It has always 
been a rule of more brute force, but of force organized by an iron 
and intelligent discipline. Every able-bodied male Zulu was forced 
to serve in tho army, which included every service the chief could 
require. Space does not admit of my going into tho details of the 
system—tho substitution of tho short stout stabbing assegai for the 
light throwing javelin ; tho iron rules which trained the warriors to 
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raarch forty miles at a stretch ; to surprise and envelope the enemy; 
to close, no matter at what cost of life, and to overwhelm all oppo¬ 
sition by numbers. Every rule was enforced with merciless severity, 
and the invariable penalty was death. Such a system soon ren¬ 
dered Chaka’s warriors resistless in attack; and whilst tlio Zulu 
kraals increased in size and their herds in number, as the plunder 
of distant tribes was brought back, around Zululand there was 
yearly widening a broad belt of desolated country, from which 
the whole human population had been cleared by death or exile, and 
where little animal ^ife was to be found save the wild creatures of 
the forest. Such was the condition of Natal when, about 1820, a 
few European adventurers landed and settled whore is now the port 
of Durban, Chaka, regarding them as useful allies, did not moles 
them, and had encouraged them by permission to settle, before they 
were oflicially noticed or recognised in any way by the Colonial or 
English Government. 

Later on, after the emancipation of the slaves in the Cape Colony 
in 1837, from over the lofty ranges of the Drackensberg Mountains 
came the Vortrekkers, the pioneers of the Dutch Boers, who had left 
the Cape Colony to seek homos in the wilderness free from the 
restraints of colonial law. Chaka, having well earned the title of 
the Attila of South Africa, had been treacherously slain, and had 
been succeeded by his brother Dingaan, wlio possessed little of 
Chaku’s genius, but all his ferocity of disposition. The ghastly 
story of- the murder of Piet llotief and his companions, and of 
hundreds of Dutch men, women, and children surprised and 
murdered by Dingaan’s “ irnpis,” is too well known to need repe¬ 
tition here. The Boors, collecting their scattered forces, advanced 
on Dingaan’s stronghold, and, after much dospc'rate fighting, aided by 
Panda, one of Dingaan’s brothers, who had revolted against him, drove 
out and destroyed Dingaan, and placed I’anda us chief in his stead, 
after nominally annexing Zululand to their newl}" formed Kcpublic. 

We need not dwell on the hostilities which followed between the 
English and Dutch settlers, and which ended in the expulsion of tho 
greater part of the Dutch, wko moved north into the Transvaal, 
and there formed, at first three, and ultimately one Transvaal 
llcpublic- Those who remained joining the neAvly formed English 
coloby of Natal. Panda took advantage of these dissensions among 
his European neighbours to recover somewhat of tho independent 
position his brothers had occupied, and to the end of his days 
successfully played off against each other tho mutual jealousies 
of English and Dutch. Ho was not as able nor as actively cruel as 
his predecessors, and, unlike them, he suffered his male children to 
live, instead of destroying them as possible rivals to his authority. 
This, as he grew old and inactive, led to contests among his sons to 
bo recognised us liis regent and chosen succc.ssor. Cetywayo ulti- 
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mately prevailed, and secured Ws position by slaying some of liis 
brothers, with thousands of their followers, and purchasing others 
who had fled to the Boers for protection, giving to the Boers in 
return a largo grant of rnuoh-covetcd land which they held for 
many years, but which was subsequently reclaimed by Cetywayo 
before the last Zulu war, on the ground that ho had omitted some 
necessary formalities in the grant, which was made when he was 
only regent, and which he wished to resume when he became king. 

It was during Cetywayo’s early contests with his brothers that Mr. 
John Bunn first came into notice as a partisan of one of the defeated 
candidates. Ho is a man of exceptional energy and force of character. 
Early in life ho joined the Zulus, and soon made a name as a daring 
elephant hunter and successful trader. He joined one of Cetywayo’s 
elder brothers, and in the battle which followed, Bunn’s courage and 
conduct and the efficiency of his small contingent of musketeer 
hunters, so nearly neutralised the superior numbers and discipline 
of Cetywayo’s partisans, that Cetywayo, as soon as ho had secured 
victory and destroyed his more formidable rivals, invited Bunn back 
into Zululaud, and granted him large privileges as a useful auxiliary. 
In particular Cetywayo sought Bunn’s aid in supplying his chosen 
W'arriors with guns—first through Natal, and when that was declared 
to be cent rary to the colonial laws, through the Portuguese port 
of Belagoa Bay. Bunn has always declared that ho thus aided 
Cetywayo with the full knowledge and tacit approval of high 
English officials in Natal, who regarded the Zulus as a useful 
counterpoise to Boer aggressiveness. 

Once establi.shed in power as the recognised successor to his 
imbecile father, Cetywayo devoted all his energies to improving and 
strengthening his army. lie rcsiurcd to their full vigour the 
institutions and discipline of Chaka, and proclaimed his intention 
of reigning as a “Zulu of Zulus.” The severity of his military 
rule in enforcing the iinivcrsal conscription of the whole male 
population caused much discontent among the more peaceably 
disposed of his people, and a groat but surreptitious emigration to 
Natal; and when Panda at length died, Cetywayo found it convenient 
to invite Sir Thcophilus Shepstono, who was then secretary for 
native affairs in Natal, to attend at his formal installation, and there 
made to him and to the assembled chiefs a public declaration of his 
intention to restrict blood-shedding, and to rule justly and mercifully. 
It has been asserted, by apologists for his later cruelties, that Cety¬ 
wayo intended no more by this than an appropri.ate compliment to 
the representative of a friendly and humane power ; but Sir Thco¬ 
philus Shepstone, who knew him probably better than any one else, 
believed him to be sincere, and regarded his declaration as at once 
an important concession to British influence and a formal proclama¬ 
tion of a new departure in Zulu civilisation. 
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But whether sincere or not, Oetywayo’a coronation vows were not 
long kept. His military system kept in compulsory idleness all tho 
thews and sinews of industrial life, and whilst his warriors were 
great consumers of cattle, his cattle kraals could not he replenished 
by foreign expeditions as of old. Ilis only other mode of refilling 
them was by “ smelling out,” When an owner of largo herds waa 
“ smelt out ” by the witchfindors as a wizard, tho “ impi,” sent to 
execute justice on him, after surprising and killing him and tho use¬ 
less members of his family, brought bacK to tho royal kraal the 
confiscated beeves and wives tind servanto for the king’s young 
men. But this mode olt raising a rovenuo, whilst it inspired terror 
and helped to maintain the chief’s authority, did not incrcuso his 
popularity, and was indeed a very wasteful mode of increasing his 
resources; for marked men who had reason to fear “ smelling out ” 
(and no one felt quite safe who had anytliing to lose) were apt to 
disappear from Zululand, and after awliile to reappear as Zulu 
immigrants in Natal; and this took place to such an extent that, in 
the course of years, the Zulus in Natal under tho British flag had 
become nearly as numerous as those wlio remained behind under 
Cctywayo’s rule and its liabilities to “ smelling out.” Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstonc’s good advice at coronalion tijuo might have had im- 
portiiiit financial results, but tho growtli of revenue consequent on good 
government is a tedious process, and Cetywayo’s needs were urgent. 

Outside his own border he hud no noighbour.s on Avhom he could 
prey save the J^nglLsh, the Transvaal Boers, and the Swazis, a kin¬ 
dred race of Kaffirs to the north. So he sounded the Natal Govern¬ 
ment, through a friendly frontier agent, and suggested tliat he might 
be allowed to make a “ small raid,” “ a little swoop,” on the Swazis 
or Boer country, "just to wash his young men’s spears hi plain 
Englisli, to massacre our allies and drive off their cuttle. Disap¬ 
pointed in gef-ting permission or encouragement, ho heard tho 
unexpected news of the bloodless annexation of tho Transvaal, lie 
felt deeply aggrieved that his old friend and protector Shepstono 
had not sought his aid, nor even given him notice of such an im¬ 
portant step. Ilad Shepstono, ho said, given him the slightest 
intimation of his wishes or intentions, “ he would have flown to his 
father’s rescue, and swept the whole country up to Pretoria;” and 
no doubt, had ho been permitted, his " iinpis ” could have easily 
massacred hundreds of farmers’ families and swept off thousands of 
their cattle, by the old Zulu system of sudden surprise. While he 
was brooding over this lost opportunity, Sir Thcophilus, unconscious 
of the offence he had given, approached the Zulu frontier from 
Pretoria, and proposed to discuss in a friendly spirit several questions 
of boundaries in dispute between Boers and Zulus, and especially one 
relating to the great tract which had been given up to the Boers by 
Cetywayo as the price of their surrendering to him his two brothers 
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when he was regent for his father Panda. Sir Theophilus hoped 
that, by his personal influence with Cetywayo, the dispute might 
bo arranged without prejudice to the rights of his new clients, 
the Transvaal Poers, who were in possession of the land. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise when he met a large deputation of 
influential Zulu chiefs sent by Cetywayo, who received him not only 
without the deference to which ho had been accustomed from them, 
but with defiant gestures and a haughty intimation that they came not 
to discuss Zulu rights, but to receive in full what Cetywayo demanded. 

From that day few who knew what had passed, or had any expe¬ 
rience in dealing with people like Cetywayo‘and his Zulus, had any 
doubt that war was inevitable. Cetywayo felt, as he himself declared, 
“like a wild bull in a net; ” the English, by annexing the Transvaal, 
had surrounded him, and there was nothing for it but either to give 
in and become their vassal or to fight for supremacy. The crisis had 
been long foreseen, and it would be difficult to select a report on the 
state of the country by any Lieutenant-Governor or high official 
connected with Natal from 1861 to 1878 which does not contain 
evidence that the preservation of peace with the Zulus depended, in 
the writer’s opinion, on no more stable foundation than a belief in 
Cetywayo’s self-interested conviction that his best plan was not to 
quarrel with us, that he would gain most by siding with us against 
the Boers, and that wo might safely rely on Sir Theophilus Shop- 
stone’s diplomatic talents and ability to manage the Zulus. 

In all these respects the position was entirely altered by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone’s annexation of the Transvaal; and after 
Cctywayo’s ostentatious muster of his forces on the frontier, after 
his defiant answer to Sir Henry Bulwer’s remonstrances regarding 
the massacre of the young wom. n who declined when ordered to 
marry Zulu soldiers, after his refusal to give up for trial the leaders 
of two large armed bands who crossed Natal boundary to seize 
and murder tAvo refugees, and after two Zulu raids attended with 
numerous murders in the Transvaal districts round Luneberg—^it 
required boundless confidence in his love of peace to suppose that 
he meant anything but war. 

Into the immediate causes or conduct of that war it is unnecessary 
now to enter. Whether it was, as I and most men who know the 
facts believed it to bo, just, inevitable, and really defensive—or .unjust, 
unnecessary, and aggressive, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
that it broke out; that Cetywayo was defeated, captured, and deported; 
that Zululand was divided by Sir Garnet Wolscley into thirteen 
ohiefships, with a llesident to advise the chiefs, but not to direct or 
control them; that it is said the settlement, as it was called, has not 
secured peace and prosperity for Zululand, and that Cetywayo is now 
in consequence to be sent back. Our question now is, what is likely to 
be the future of his country, and what of the rest of South Africa ? 
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Let us first note that—as there never was any overruling or con¬ 
trolling power vested in the Besident—to say that the settlement has 
not answered, is simply to say that, having no motive power, the 
machine never moved. The requisite authority which is essential to 
all government, whether of a parish or an empire, was withheld, in 
deference to the supposed public opinion of the day. No ono over 
expected the settlement to last, and no one blamed the Besident when 
it was confessed that, having no powers, ho had exercised none. The 
position would bo absurd if the lives and fortunes of hundreds of 
thousands wore not at stake; as it is, all iliat was needed to make 
the settlement succeed’ was to give the power, and to require that it 
should bo exercised. But that very simple step apparently is not to bo 
taken, and Cetywayo is to be sent back, under what conditions is not 
yet known. But there are some results which arc sure to follow. 

First, there must be unrest—not only in Zulaland, but in every 
neighbouring country—and that unrest is already manifest. It is 
impossible to take up a newspaper, or to read a letter, or to talk to a 
traveller from South Africa, without hearing the same tale; all 
are uneasy, and no one knows what to expect. And there is good 
cause for unrest, for no ono can do more than guess what the English 
Government, or Cetywayo, or tho thirteen chiefs, or the Zulu people, 
or the Englisli or Dutch colonists may do. 

As for the English Government, it may simply turn Cetywayo 
loose in Zululand, or it may protect and support liim and attempt to 
control him. Either course would be equally inconsistent with all 
that has been done or said or promised hitherto, but neither could be 
effectual in giving peace and prosperity to Zululand, or securing its 
neighbours against Zulu troubles. 

If Cetywayo is merely lot go and left to his own devices, what is 
likely to happen ? lie may be killed at once as Secocuni was, and 
as, with rare exceptions, all his predecessors have been. If he lives, 
will ho be content? Certainly not, unless ho is able somehow to 
recover all ho has lost, and of that he has little chance. His pow'er 
rested on force, on a general conviction that he had power and could 
and would keep it; that belief has been effectually dissipated. Ho 
can only recover his poAver by fresh exercise of force, by slaying or 
terrorizing all his adversaries; but those adversaries arc neither few 
nor powerless, and tho process of getting rid of them will not tend to 
rest or peace. He may, of course, be protected and supported by tho 
British Government. This, however, can hardly bo done, unless tho 
British Government takes some responsibility for controlling his acts. 
We cannot protect him from his rivals or from his people unless wo 
take care ho shall not tyrannize over them. Doubtless a Besident 
supported by English power could effectually control him; but to 
send back Cetywayo on such terms Avould be not to restore Cetywayo, 
but to supplant him, and it may bo doubted whether such a plan 
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would content Cotywayo or insure rest. The fact is that to restore 
Cetywayo without the absolute power he once possessed will be no 
restoration in his opinion, nor in tho opinion of his people. He may 
submit to his fate, but ho cannot be content; and ho is not likely 
to submit without an effort to recover the power he has lost. In no 
case win tho result tend much to rest in Zululand. 

There is one only course which can secure peace to Zululand, and 
that is that the English Goveniment should no longer strive to shut 
its eyes to its inevitable responsibilities as a great and powerful 
nation. We must recognise tho fact that attraction is exercised by 
great powers as by great bodies. The attraction may be by brute force 
and conquest, or by stronger, though less violent influences. It may 
be counteracted for a time by other influences, but the attraction is re¬ 
sistless in the ultimate result, and it is little dependent on the will of 
Government. What we have seen happening to all the other Kaflir 
tribes during the last sixty years of English rule in South Africa, will 
go on happening to one clan after another of tho Zulus, whatever the 
English Government or Cetywayo may say or do in the meantime. 

There is no fatalism in this creed. It is not the American doc¬ 
trine of a “ manifest destiny.” It is not grounded in any inordinate 
pride of race. It is simply a statement of fact—of what has been 
the result through all ages of the respective powers of what wo 
call civilisation and barbarism. A disciplined barbarian, such as a 
Zulu, represents nothing but organized bruto force. Tho civilised 
man represents many other powers, far stronger than ‘mere brute 
force; and when, as in the case of tho English and Dutch, he belongs 
to a race capable of combination for other purposes than mere pro¬ 
tection, he becomes a rival so much stronger than tho barbarian 
that mere superiority of barbarian numbers counts for little. A few 
such men scattered among barbarian hordes as traders and mis¬ 
sionaries, or even as adventurers, will sap the foiindations of any 
power resting on mere brute force ; but they will do more, they will 
tend to build up a stronger power resting on other foundations than 
barbarian physical force—a civilised power, in fact. Tho barbarian 
chief may, of course, ally himself with this new power, as some of 
our Teutonic and Gothic ancestors did, and use it to modify and 
strengthen his own machinery of rule ; but such cases arc, as far as 
I know, rare in Africa, and Cetywayo is not likely to make tho 
attempt. Nor is such attempt likely to succeed in the face of a 
vigorous and advancing power like that of England, as it might 
have done on the fringe of tho decaying and retreating power of tho 
later Homan Empire. The English Government may withdraw 
their troops, and say they will neither sanction nor share in any 
future native wars; but they cannot withdraw tho European element 
from South Africa; and whilst it remains it will continue to under- 
nainc and ultimately destroy any neighbouring barbarian power 
resting, as the Zulu power did, only on physical force. 
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Nor will any political withdrawal from South Africa diminish 
aught from the moral responsibilities of the English in Africa. We 
shall still go on producing and sending forth a superabundant crop 
of adventurous spirits, who, whether as elephant hunters or as 
traders, or as missionaries, aro the pioneers of an order of things 
before which barbarian kingdoms resting only on physical force 
must crumble. The English Government may stand aside and 
refuse to interfere; but our averting our eves or turning our backs 
will not neutralise the influence of race nor diminish the power of 
civilisation; the barbarian must give way, the civilised man must 
ultimately take tho upper hand; (he only result of non-interference 
by our Government will be that the process of displacement will 
be more tedious and attended with far greater hardship to tho native. 
Tho Kaffirs will not die out as the North American Indians or Poly¬ 
nesians are doing, for they aro a race of tougher fibre and [stronger 
vitality, and thrive and multiply under tho protection of civilisation; 
but some will submit and bo incorporated as an inferior caste, whilst 
the stronger will resist and bo driven backward towards tho Equator. 

There is an obvious and easy remedy for all the injustice and cruelty 
with which this process is too often accompanied. This remedy has been 
applied on a groat scale, and with invariable success, for many genera¬ 
tions in India, and it would inevitably succeed in South Afriea. It 
is simply this—first, that the English Government having made tho 
best laws which can bo devised for tho just protection of life and pro¬ 
perty and the rights of all its subjects, should see that such laws are 
administered without distinction of colour, race, or creed by good and 
impartial judges up to the boundary of its own territory; and 
secondly, that beyond such boundary, as far as British influence 
extends, such influence shall be exorcised, under tho authority and 
supported by tho power of tho British Government, through what in 
India aro called “ political ” officials, men carefully selected as capable 
representatives of ,thc spirit of English rule, though not bound by 
tho formalities of English law and procedure. Under such a system 
tho British frontier continues to advance, though not as rapidly as 
under the system of neglect and pretended abstention from annexa¬ 
tion. It advances sometimes by the conquest of hostile rulers who 
venture on war, more often by tho absorption of states incorporated 
into tho* Empire with tho assent of the people and their native 
rulers, who in return for the protection and other assured advantages 
of British supremacy surrender their claims to independent sove¬ 
reignty. They accept the jrasition of subordinate rulers more or less 
free from interference in domestic administration. In all matters 
of external policy, in everything which can affect British territory 
or British allies, tho protected state is subject to the absolute con¬ 
trol of the British Government. 

It is easy to pick holes and find fault with such a policy, but it 
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has built up an Indian Empire and given it peace and prosperity for 
many years, such as liad never been experienced by the Indian races 
for many previous ages. It has largely contributed to the prosperity 
of England, and given to England an honourable and unique place 
in the history of the world. It is easily applicable to Uritish South 
Africa. Within the Capo colonial borders the laws and constitution 
are all that could bo desired by the most ardent advocate of native 
rights. The practical administration of those laws is in the hands of 
a population quite as well inclined to protect native rights as are the 
people of England, and much better qualified to do their duty in 
that respect. There is nothing to prevent the grant of a similar 
constitution to Natal, if ofiicial jealousy and absurd doubts as to the 
fitness of the Natal colonists to manage their own affairs did not 
stand in the way, and if the action of the Government regarding 
the Transvaal and Zululand had not made the colonists afraid to 
promise entirely to undertake their own protection. So far, then, as 
the British frontier extends, South Africa is as well placed as 
India for dealing with the native question, if we could only 
persuade ourselves to trust our countrymen in South Africa as 
we trust them in India. Nor is there any special difficulty, save 
those which are of our own creation, iu applying the Indian 
system of political agencies beyond our South African frontiers. 
The Kaffirs, all told, in extra colonial Kaffraria and Zululand 
cannot number much more than a million souls, if as many, divided 
into various clans, and, as experience of sixty years has proved, 
quite incapable of permanent combination against the white man, 
save under the pressure of a tremendous military tyranny like Cety- 
wayo's. I will venture to say that, given conditions such as I have 
described, and such powers as the Indian Government habitually gives 
to the higher grades of frontier officials, a well-choscn officer would 
easily manage the Kaffir tribes, with no more bloodshed or severity 
than in a district of our own colony, and without any permanent 
expense to either the colony or to England. The experience of 
Natal and Kaffraria proves that when we have the courage to tell 
the Kaffirs they must pay for their own protection and good 
government, they willingly do so by a moderate hut-tax, which is 
readily and easily paid, and which affords ample means for meeting 
the expenses of such simple administration 's they require.- 

Why, then, it may reasonably be asked, is not this very simple 
and effectual system at once carried out? The answer is, there.is 
no obstacle but the mutual distrust of the English Government and 
of the European colonists in Africa, and a want of perseverance in 
any one course on the part of both. The English Government mis¬ 
trusts everybody, unless, perhaps, it be the members of an influential 
deputation to the Colonial Office and the party whips of the House 
of Commons. They trust to nothing and to nobody, unless assured 
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of approval with the least possible trouble or debate by a majority 
in the House of Commons. 

The colonists, on the other hand, profoundly mistrust the Home 
Government. The feeling is of no recent growth. It has existed, 
with more or less intensity, and with a very varying amount of 
reason, for more than half a century. This feeling had been much 
mitigated by the grant of responsible self-government to the 
Cape Colony ten years ago, but the events of the past three 
years have revived it in all its intensity. Much had been done 
towards obliterating the social soreness and race prejudices which 
used to keep English and Dutch asunder, when the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises of self-government under the English flag, 
which were made at the annexation of the Transvaal, gave a 
handle to political agitators to revive the old race hatred, as a 
help to the cry of “ Africa for the Africanders.” When rebellion 
broke out in the Transvaal it was met with a degree of weakness 
in the Government which neutralised the effect of our soldiers’ 
courage. If any confidonce remained in our good and humane inten¬ 
tions, it was oficctually destroyed by our abandonment of tho non- 
rebellious Boers and others who had continued loyal and trusted 
in our assurances of protection. There were hundreds of thousands 
of natives in the Transvaal who had been long enough under Britisli 
rule to feel bitterly the cruelty of our desertion and the mockery of 
our prctenc('.s of stipulating for their good treatment by the Boer 
Government. Tho reversal of our declared policy in Zululand, the 
restoration of Cetywayo, which, however carried out, must involve 
the breach of all our promises to the thirteen chiefs, and ruin to all 
who believed and trusted us in Zululand, will now complete tho 
mistrust alike of our power and of our good faith. Already in the 
Cape Colony this mistrust has driven largo numbers of the most 
loyal Englishmen as well as Dutchmen to join the Republican or 
separatist party. If there is sometimes of late in (South African public 
speaking and writing an expression, intended to reach the English 
public, of admiration and gratitude for tho magnanimity which 
has conceded so much, tho general tone, both in speaking and 
writing, during the last few months bespeaks the most profound 
contempt and mistrust of tho Home Government on the part of 
colonists of all shades of opinion. 

England might live down such a feeling, but to the cause of native 
progress or preservation the consequences must be disastrous—not 
from lack of humanity or justice in the colonists at large, or in their 
Government, but from lack of power. A clear strong will, and power 
to enforce it, arc essential to tho success of the policy I have 
indicated as the only alternative of allowing things to drift, and 
letting the power of tho native races be destroyed by sap and 
gradual corruption, instead of being controlled by the stronger power 
of a civilised and ruling race. H. B. E. Fkere. 



A NEW EIRENICON. 


Some sixteen years ago the English-speaking world was startled by a 
treatise which discussed the well-worn theme of the mission of Christ 
in a tone of such freshness and originality, that it threw into confu¬ 
sion the rajiks of established party, and while one great orthodox 
statesman denounced the book as “ vomited from the jaws of hell,” 
another, greater still and equally orthodox^ did not disdain to call 
attention to that same work in a subsidiary volume of his own, full 
of sympathy, exposition, and eulogy. 

The distingviished author of Ecce Homo, whose thin veil of anony¬ 
mity criticism is still bound to respect, has now published the pro¬ 
mised sequel to his earlier speculations in a volume which may not, 
perhaps, prove so widely popular as its predecessor, but which un¬ 
doubtedly indicates a marked advance in power, and which ought to 
exercise a strong and salutary influence on the conduct of the great 
controversies of our day. Yet Hatural JidUjion is not (it may be said 
at once) a book which attempts to deal Avith the speculative points 
at issue among the schools or the churches. Still less does it profess 
to cast any fresh light on the old problems of whence and whither, or 
to supply to morality that independent standing-point for wliich she 
still is vainly feeling in the void. The task which it attempts is a 
lesser one, but great nevertheless, and within the power of man. It 
is to prove to the earnest, but divergent, schools of modern thought, 
to the artist, the Positivist, the man of science, the orthodox Christian, 
that their agreement lies deeper than their differences, that the 
enemy of all is the same; that for the most part they are but look¬ 
ing at different sides of the shield, whether they worship the Unity 
of the Universe by the cold silver light of His power and reality, or 
in the golden radiance of His love. And thus the author claims for 
all forms of enthusiastic admiration of truth, beauty, goodness, the 
title of religion, which he deems theirs by right both of logic and of 
history, and urges all parties to march side by side, so far at least as 
they may, in the self-elevating culture which is itself a worship,—in 
the actively beneficent civilisation which is the missionary aspect of 
the higher life. 

The treatise is too full of matter to be easily summarized. Perhaps 
we may get the clearest idea of our author’s position in respect to 
the various schools around him if wo transpose abstract terms into 
concrete in some homely apologue. Starting, then, from the 
metaphor which compares religion to “ hid treasure,” let us compare 
mankind, with their varied efforts to grasp the meaning of the world 
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around them, to a body of shareholders originally established as a 
** General Mining Company,” and working a largo estate with mixed 
success. Suddenly a charter is presented to them conferring a title 
to an enormous gold mine in Central Africa; tho Gospel, to wit, 
with its promise of eternal life. For a time nothing else is thought 
of; but gradually the samples of gold sent home are lost, and the 
validity of tho charter, and the real existence of tho mine, begin to 
be disputed. The company, however, has traded largely on the 
credit of this gold-field, and when its ''xistence is denied, some 
shareholders (tho Pessimists) urge that tho company is bankrupt, 
and had better be dissolved as soon as may bo. Others (Positivists 
and Stoics) maintain that tho old mines can still bo made to give 
returns sufficient to satisfy reasonable men. And many shareholders 
do actually continue mining on their o^vn account. But tho directors 
(the rulers of the existing Churches) have already changed the 
company’s title to that of tho “ Gold Mining Company of Central 
Africa,” and now stand resolutely on their charter, ignore aU opera¬ 
tions on their old estates, and prohibit the tise of the Company's funds 
and appliances (Church organization) in any mining except for gold. 
They engage in constant lawsuits, in which the old testimony as to 
tho value of the samples of gold now lost, and as to the existence of 
a potentate capable of granting their charter, is thrashed^out with 
little visible progress. Homo of tlie directors, indeed, assert that 
they still possess some specimens of ore (tho modem Eoman Catholic 
miracles), but these specimens are discredited by other members of 
the board. 

Here our author intervenes. lie does not abandon hopo in the 
disputed charter. Ho even doubts whether tho concern can be kept 
permanently going unless it somehow gets hold of gold. But he 
reminds tho directors that the Company was originally formed for 
mining of every description, before gold was hoped for; for religion, 
oven religion as lofty as Isaiah’s, did exist without definite hopo of 
immortality. And ho points out the rich results actually obtained 
by those energetic shareholders who are digging for other metals, 
who are worshipping God by science, Nature by art. Humanity by 
civilisation. These men ore using tho very machinery with which 
tho Company started; the instincts, namely, of unselfish reverence, 
admiration, fellowship, which seem innate in man. And they are 
finding (ho insists) in unlooked-for abundance tho very ores which 
the Company was first incorporated to supply; for most religions 
begin as rude attempts to explain and unify the natural phenomena 
which science now fits with more exactness into that very conception 
of a unity in Nature, which is the essence both of aU science and 
of all Monotheistic systems. Ho urges on the directors to recognise 
and incorporate those independent efforts, and advises tilie leaders of 
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the opposition not to separate from the Company, but to get them¬ 
selves gradually put on its direction, and to utilise its existing rights 
and good-will for their own purposes, which were comprised, at any 
rate by implication, in its original scheme of undertakings. 

This rude sketch may help to show the drift of arguments which 
must now be considered rather more in detail. Our author begins 
by dwelling on the points of similarity between the attitude of 
science and that of religion towards the secular world. Both sides 
alike “ agree in denouncing that pride of the human intellect which 
supposes it knows everything, which is not passive enough in the 
presence of reality, but deceives itself with pompous words instead 
of things, and with flattering eloquence instead of sober truth.” Still 
more bitter is the contempt which both feel for that torpid conven¬ 
tionalism whoso thoughts' cannot rise to great generalisations, but 
are imbedded in the petty cares and pleasures of the day. And he 
maintains that Atheism does not consist in the denial either of the 
absolute benevolence or the miraculous interferences of the Being 
held supreme (since many religions have existed in which these 
beliefs were absent), nay, nor oven in the refusal to acknowledge a 
personality in that ultimate power ; since personality is, after all, a 
metaphysical conception difiicult to define in our own world, and 
still harder to realise with any distinctness when the imagined per¬ 
sonality has no boundary or limit of being. In some respects the 
god of science is more omnipresent, more pervading, more mighty, 
than God has ever yet appeared to men. 

‘“In Him,* may the worshipper of this Deity say with intimate 
eonviction, ‘ in Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
When men whose minds are possc'ssed with a thought like this, 
and whoso lives are devoted to su ^h a contemplation, say, * As for 
God, we know nothing of Him; science knows nothing of Him; it 
is a name belonging to an extinct system of philosophy; ’ I think 
they are playing "with words. By what name they call the object of 
their contemplation is in itself a matter of little importance— 
whether they say God, or prefer to say Haturo, the important thing 
is that their minds are filled with the sense of a power to all appear¬ 
ance infinite and eternal, a power to which their own being is in¬ 
separably connected, in the knowledge of whose ways alone is safety 
and well-being, in the contemplation of which they find a beatific 
vision.” 

Atheism, then, is not the belief in such a God as this, but the 
denial of Him; it is to be without a practical belief in tho Order of 
the Universe, to dash one’s self wildly against its laws in wilful revolt, 
or to shut one’s self up with cautious feebleness in a paltry and sen¬ 
sual peace. To have a theology, on the other hand, is to know 
something of the relation in which human life stands to tho 
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Universe; of tlie degree of possibility which the laws of that 
Universe have accorded to our best ideals. The man who has no 
ideals, or who believes that the Universe has forbidden their realisa* 
tion, sinks into baseness or despair; but he whose imagination has 
assimilated some noble ideal, whose activity urges him to its reali¬ 
sation, this man has begun to possess not a theology only, but a 
religion. 

“ The words religion and worship are commonly and conveniently 
appropriated to the feelings with which we regard God. But those 
feelings—love, awe, admiration, which together make up worship— 
are felt in various combination^^ for human beings, and even for 
inanimate objects. It is not exclusively, but only jaar excellence, that 
religion is directed towards God. When feelings of admiration are 
very strong they find vent in some act; when they are strong and 
at the same time serious and permanent, they express themselves in 
recurring acts, and hence arise ritual, liturgy, and whatever the 
multitude identifies with religion. But without ritual, religion 
may exist in its elementary state, and this elementary state of 
religion is what may be described as habitual and permanent admira¬ 
tion'* 

And, apart from Christianity, this admiration still may be, and 
still is, directed towards other objects, which have made the essence 
of many of the religions of the past. Some men are returning to a 
higher Paganism—to the religion of the world’s childhood, the 
worship of natural forms—purified now and rationalized, and cap¬ 
able of elevating such a spirit as Wordsworth’s into a sacred and 
untroubled peace. And some men, approaching Nature from a 
dilferent side, can hardly tell whether to call themselves Theists or 
Pantheists, as not knowing whether the Unity which they reverence 
be immanent in, or distinct from, the sum of things. They worship 
they know not what; and yet the word Nature is too narrow to 
formulate the power which such men revere. 

“Nature, as the word has hitherto been used by scientific men, 
excludes the whole domain of human feeling, will, and morality. 
Nevertheless, in contemplating the relation of the Universe to our¬ 
selves and to our destiny, or again in contemplating it as a subject 
of admiration and worship, the human side of the Universe is the 
more important side to us. Our destiny is affected by the society 
in which we live more than by the natural conditions which sur¬ 
round us, and the moral virtues are higher objects of worship than 
natural beauty and glory. Accordingly the word Nature Suggests 
but a part, and the less important part, of the idea for which we are 
seeking an expression. Nature presents herself to us as a goddess 
of unweariable vigour and imcloudcd happiness, but without any 
trouble or any compunction in her eye, without a conscience or a 
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heart. But God, as the word is used by ancient prophets and 
modern poets, God, if the word have not lost in our ears some of its 
meaning through tho feebleness of the preachers who have under¬ 
taken to interpret it, conveys all this beauty and greatness and 
glory, and conveys besides whatever more awful forces stir within 
the human heart, whatever binds men in families, and orders them 
in states. lie is the inspirer of kings, tho revealcr of laws, the 
reconciler of nations, the redeemer of labour, the queller of tyrants, 
tho reformer of churches, the guide of the human race towards an 
unknown goal.” 

But let us ask ourselves what tho practical efficacy of a religion 
like this will be ? What front will it be able to oifer to secularity 
To what extent can it inspire an active life, an independent virtue Y 
The first instance that suggests itself is not wholly reassuring. The 
central maxim of this comprehensive faith, the injunction “ to live 
resolutely in the whole, the good, the beautiful,” is offered to us by 
Gcothe imbedded in a kind oJ' amorous drinking-song ; and although 
the great German poet may, no doubt, have “felt tho whole six 
days’ worh go on within him,” yet (as our author frankly admits), 
“morality itself, as it is commonly understood, was not much 
favoured in his writings, nor perhaps in his life.” 

To objections of this kind our author replies with an eloquent 
rc-stutement of that cardinal truth of morals whose proclamation has 
given to every moral reformer, from Jesus Christ downwards, some¬ 
thing of the air of an antinomian:—the subordination, namely, of 
works to faith, of letter to spirit, of law to grace. 

“ According to the view here taken too much is said by modern 
rationalists of morality, and too little of art and science, since these 
are related no less closely to religion, and must bo taken with 
morality to make up the higher life. This view, indeed, regards 
the very word morality, and the way of thinking which leads to a 
frequent use of the word, with the same sort of impatience which the 
Pauline writings show towards the law. In any description of an 
ideal community which might be given in accordance with this view 
not much stress would be laid on its moral purity. This would 
rather be taken for granted as the natural result of the healthy 
working of tho higher life. The pcciJiarit}’- most strongly marked 
would be rather that what we call genius would be of ordinary 
occurrence in such a community. Every one there would be alive. 
The cares of livelihood would not absorb the mind, taming all im¬ 
pulse, clogging all flight, depressing the spirit with a base anxiety, 
smothering all social intercourse with languid fatigue, destroying 
men’s interest in each other and making friendship impossible. 
Every one would worship, that is, every one would have some object 
of habitual contemplation, which would make life rich and bright to 
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him, ond of which he would think and speak with ardour. Every 
one would have some supreme interest, to which he would bo proud 
to sacrifice every kind of help, and by which he would be bound in 
the highest kind of friendship to those who shared it. The higher 
life in aU hearts would be a soil out of which many fair growths 
would spring; morality would be one of these ; but it would appear 
in a form so fresh that no such name would seem appropriate 
to it.” 

The inhabitants of this ideal commonwealth, as it appears, would 
not bo inclined to look on morality either as a direct supernatural 
law, or as the outcome of laborious philosophical inquiry. They 
would look rather to the religion which undertakes morality; to the 
Natural Christianity, which, as tho thing in the known tmiverse 
most manifestly worshipful, chooses the goodness and nobleness of 
men. “As virtue can only show itself in our relations to our fellow- 
men, the religion that leads to virtue must be a religion that 
worships men. If in God Himself we did not believe qualities 
analogous to the human to exist, the worship of Him would not 
lead to virtue.” And this strenuous admiration, carrying with it 
the desire to imitate and to associate with tho thing admired, while 
in private relations it is private virtue, becomes patriotism when it 
is directed towards a united community of men. It is a common 
view of the universe, a common ideal of conduct, which collects 
tribes into nationalities, and ripens nationalities into state.s. “ Re¬ 
ligions are commonly what may be called nationalities in an idealised 
form,” an idealisation which is apt to start into controlling reality 
at the shock of danger, or even in the throes of what might well 
seem death. Thus it was “by the waters of liabylon that Jewish 
nationality was transformed into Judaism; ” and Rome became tho 
religion of Regulus, and Italy of Mazzini, and Sparta of those who 
bade the passer-by bear news of how they lay at Thermopyla) “ in 
obedience to her precepts.” And as the great nations of the world 
emerge gradually from their isolation and enmity into the conscious¬ 
ness of a deep community of ideals and aims, so also, says our author, 
should the Churches broaden too; till the several National Churches, 
being each of them no narrower than the whole spiritual aspect or 
content of each individual State, unite and gather in a Church more 
Catholic than was ever tho Roman, oven in tho Universal Church, 
which is universal civilisation. 

With its united influence this Church will teach to the barbarous 
races all that the civilised have learnt—science, humanity, delight 
and confidence in nature. And to each several nation her National 
Church will hold up the higher aspect, the inner meaning, the 
renowned exemplars of her own character and corporate life; de¬ 
manding of her preachers nothing more than intelligence and 
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sincerity, and shrinking above all things from binding them to fixed 
historical conceptions which the very march of history itself is 
certain in some sort to overthrow. “ Suppose,” says our author, in 
one of his most brilliant passages, “ suppose we had formulated in the 
sixteenth century the principles or beliefs which we supposed to lie 
at the basis of our national Constitution. Suppose we had made a 
political creed. Perhaps the doctrine of divine right and the power 
of kings to cure disease, perhaps the whole legend of Brute and the 
derivation of our State from Troy would have appeared in this creed. 
Once formulated, it would have come to be regarded as the dogmatic 
basis upon which our society rested. Then 'in time criticism would 
have begun its work. Philosophy would have set aside divine 
right, science would have exploded the belief about the king’s evil, 
historical criticism would have shaken the traditionary history, and 
each innovation would have been regarded as a blow dealt at the 
Constitution of the country. At last it would have come to bo 
generally thought that the Constitution was undermined, that it had 
been found unable to bear the light of modern science. Men would 
begin publicly to renounce it; officials would win great applause by 
resigning their posts from conscientious doubts about the personality 
of King Arthur. It would be generally agreed that the honest and 
manly course was to press the controversy firmly to a conclusion, to 
resist all attempts to confuse the issue, and to keep the public 
steadily to the fundamental points. Has the sovereign, or has he 
not, a divine right? Can he, or can he not, cure disease by his 
touch P Was the country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives from 
Troy ? And if at last the public should come by general consent to 
decide these questions in the negative, then it would bo felt that no 
weak sentiment ought to be listened to, no idle gratitude to the 
Constitution for having, perhaps, in past times saved the country 
from Spanish or French invasion; that all such considerations ought 
sternly to be put aside as irrelevant; that as honest men we are 
bound to consider, not whether our Constitution was useful or inter¬ 
esting, or the like, but whether it was true, and if we could not any 
longer say, with our hands on our hearts, that it was so, then, in the 
name of eternal truth, to renounce it and bid it farewell! ” 

Hell certainly could have “ vomited from its jaws ” few passages 
better calculated than this to undermine the orthodoxy of established 
churches. This is the invitation, of which we spoke, to the leaders 
of reaction against the Christian Church to become the leaders of 
progress within it; it is the appeal addressed (in the terms of our 
homely simile) to the shareholders who are mining independently of 
the Company to try to get elected among its directors. The invi¬ 
tation seems so persuasive that there must be strong arguments on 
the other side, or the coalition would have been already effected. 
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And in fact we can imagine some plain men among tlie shareholders 
who might think that only philosophers or renegades could enter on 
such an amalgamation as this. “ The advice,” they might say, “ is 
precisely such as might have been expected from an eminent counsel 
who considers our past discussions as mere fruitless folly, and thinks 
only of what course of conduct will increase the dividends of the 
Company. But the difference has gone too far. The directors have 
borrowed too largely on the strength of their gold-field, and are far 
too sure of it still to be able to unite with men who have pronounced 
it a sheer illusion. They will not alter their prospectus, in which 
that famous charter fills the leading place. And if the opposition 
leaders, with their known views, were to sign that prospectus, it 
would bo the destruction of all confidence among business men.” 

Nay, even after these projects of practical union have been dis¬ 
missed as too probably chimerical, there remain two theoretical 
objections to our author’s definition of religion which many men will 
find it hard to get over. In the first place, can that be called 
religion which offers nothing of personal, of spiritual intercourse 
between the soul and God ? Our author’s reply to this is the hint 
that personality in an Infinite Being can be little more than a meta¬ 
phor, that when wo are dealing with the eternal, the all-embracing, 
then indeed— 

“doxtra) jungero dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddero vocob.” 

Our spiritual intercourse must lie in the evocation of the memory of 
our great predecessors, as when we ask ourselves, would Socrates, 
would Marcus Aurelius have approved what I am doing now ? 

It is needless to say that the Christian, however undogmatic, will 
never be satisfied with this. He will never call it religion to keep, 
like Septimius Severus, a bust of Christ in his private chapel, “ along 
with Virgil, Orpheus, Abraham, and other persons of the same kind.” 
He claims to address himself to a Being made human enough to give 
our love a place to cling, but remaining divine in His perfection, in 
His illuminating and responsive power. 

Nor is this intense impulse towards a spiritual union with some¬ 
thing that is at once above and within us confined to Christians 
alone, or necessarily associated with any form of traditional belief 
whatever. For while it may bo the fact that the belief in any 
definite superhuman personality becomes harder to maintain as 
men’s minds become subtler and their scrutiny of evidence more 
exacting, yet, on the other hand, we see the craving for divine 
communion, divine forgiveness and blessing, satisfying itself with a 
spiritual answer which it shrinks from defining, and growing (as in 
Plotinus) the more absorbing os its object grows more incognisable 
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to man. Not science alone, but mysticism, has shown itself ready to 
become the heir of all religions ; and the churches of Christendom 
may be destined to dissolve away, not into civilisation only, but into 
ecstasy. 

If, then, man's spiritual nature should not wither before the 
growth of his intellectual nature, but grow with it to the end, it is 
likely that the distinction between philosophy and religion will not 
be obliterated, and that it will continue to bo only bv a stretch of 
language that science, patriotism, culture can be included imder the 
latter and more sacred name. 

And, in the second place, even apart froni such speculations as 
these, there is, for plain men, here and now, an inadequacy in the 
very idea of natural religion, as defined in this book, which our 
author has not indeed concealed, to which he has given earnest and 
forcible expression, but which to minds less philosophic or less hop^'ful 
than his own will present itself like the Sphinx’s riddle, which 
palsied all inquiry into things remote or speculative with the 
urgency of an instant fear. 

ij iroiiciX.<oBbi to. Trotri o'Koirtiv 

fifOevra'i -Qfiai ratftavij irpocrrjyeTO. 

“ When the supernatural,” says our author, “ does not come in to 
overwhelm the natural and turn life upside down, when it is admitted 
that religion deals, in the first instance, with the known and the 
natural, then we may well begin to doubt whether the known and 
the natural can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to 
think so than pessimism raises its head. The more our thoughts 
widen and deepen, as the universe grows upon us and wo become 
accustomed to boundless space and time, the more petrifying is the 
contrast of our own insignificance, the more contemptible become 
the pettiness, shortness, fragility' of the individual life. A moral 
paralysis creeps upon us. For awhile wo comfort ourselves with 
the notion of self-sacrifice ; we say, What matter if I pass, let me 
think of others! But the other has become contemptible no less 
than the self; all human griefs alike seem little worth assuaging, 
human happiness too paltry at the best to be worth increasing. The 
whole moral world is reduced to a point; the spiritual city, ‘ the 
goal of all the saints,’ dwindles to the ‘least >f little stars good 
and evil, right and wrong, become infinitesimal, ephemeral matters, 
while eternity and infinity remain attributes of that only which is 
outside the sphere of morality. Life becomes more intolerable the 
more we know and discover, so long as everything widens and deepens 
except our own duration, and that remains ns pitiful as ever. The 
affections die away in a world where everything great and enduring 
is cold; they die of their own conscious feebleness and bootlessness.” 
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This passage falls upon the reader with a shock of disenchant¬ 
ment. “What then,” he exclaims, “did our author mean by so 
confident, so encouraging a tone? Has ho not been masterf^ully 
persuading us that at bottom we are all agreed, and that the inward 
satisfaction which belongs to the * foi du charbonnier ’ may some¬ 
how bo shared also by the severest sage ? And now the hand 
which raised the fabric dashes it to the ground—the digestive 
energy which dissolved away so many a stubborn morsel ends by 
dissolving away the organism itself.” Alas ! this book is no.excep¬ 
tion to the rule which bids the writer of every Theodicy break off 
his demonstration with’some abruptness when ho reaches the question 
whose answer it concerns us most to know. We may be carried 
beyond ourselves by our teacher’s eloquence and enthusiasm, yet we 
are always dimly conscious that eloquence and enthusiasm will after 
all leave us where we were, with everything depending on a single 
point w'hich neither our teacher nor we have the data to determine. 

But hero let us make an end of controversy. 'Whether wo 
call our author’s utterances by the name of religion or of philosophy, 
they contain, at any rate, sublime ideas, vast generalizations, far- 
reaching hopes. As a mere model of simj)le and noble style this 
work is likely to bo widely studied and to be rernoinbered long. 
Nowhere, perhaps, could we find a more signal example of the cha¬ 
racteristic excellences of the English prose of the present era, of its 
mingled subtlety and trenchancy, of its flashes of impassioned feel¬ 
ing seen through an atmosphere of steady self-control. It is instruc¬ 
tive to compare our author’s style with M. Eonan’s. The Frenchman 
seems like tlio very spirit of the age whispering in our car. We 
gradually get to think all other voices partial or foolish, and though 
we may never once fool in cordial agreement with him, m'c end by 
admitting to ourselves that we cannot get nearer to the truth than 
he. The Englishman, on the other hand, does not shrink from 
.startling, almost offending, us. llis arguments often seem one-sided, 
his aims impracticable. But even his paradoxes have a kind of 
combative cogeiic)', and when some veritable truth “ swims into his 
ken,” then indeed he speaks like a captain calling to the onset, and 
declares in tones of trumpet clearness the chief concerns of man. 

And whatever may be the event and upshot of our present per¬ 
plexities, there must at any rate be need of this spirit of earnest 
catholicity which strives to raise all the elements of our spiritual being 
to a heat so glowing that they may fuse and combine themselves in 
one. If wc are always to remain uncertain as to any life save that 
of earth, then it will be to these eager and dominating spirits that 
we shall have to look for much of the impulse that is to keep us 
from stagnating in despair. And even if some clearer conviction of 
immortality be yet reserved for men, such exhortations as these should 
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keep us from the complacent quietism which thinks that it is enough 
to be “ saved.” They should remind us that the Natural Religion 
of this life may continue to be the Natural Religion of another, 
and that “ the Eternal and the Infinite and the All-embracing ” 
may need to be approached by many pathways which priestly 
tradition has never known. 

And surely the' more we are persuaded that a belief in a life to 
come may be the most potent of all agencies in repressing vice and 
stimulating virtue, the more must we recognise that this belief, as 
presented in the popular theology, has crystallised into a shape which 
much needs some salutary concussion. We do not want a languid 
belief in the reversion of a sinecure acquirable by conformity to a 
test; we want a conviction such as may make death even welcome, 
that death is but the entrance to a career of more joyful, because 
more strenuous, virtue. We need a widened and invigorated Ideal 
of the spiritual universe through which we may ono day wander. 
We need prophets, bold as the Hebrew, to secularize a conception of 
eternity which has become too exclusively hieratic; to illustrate 
with cogent vividness the solidarity of all attainable fragments of 
. truth, to prepare that ultimate syncretism of all genuine faiths 
toward which, if we hope at all, we must hope that the world is 
tending. 

Even those who still hold to Paul's watchword of “ Christ and 
Resurrection ” may feel, perhaps, that this process of expansion is a 
gain to all forms of religion alike, and that it would scarcely have 
been urged forward so earnestly had not the faith in Christ and 
Resurrection been for a time impaired. They may admit that this 
also may be in the Providence of God, and that a temporary doubt 
as to the everlasting arms upholding us may be needed to teach us to 
^ put forth all the strength which is our own. Virgil compares the 
human race and its destiny to a rower struggling hopelessly against 
an opposing stream. Those who believe that the boat which carries 
man and his fortunes is in reality towed onwards by an unseen 
Power should listen, not with resentment, but with attentive interest, 
to their comrades who maintain that the tow-rope is swaying idly in 
the water, but who yet feel confident that they can themselves propel 
the vessel. Perhaps that confidence is vain, but at least we should 
note how they apply their force and unite in the strenuousness of 
their endeavour. 

And how large a part of the most deeply religious thought of 
recent years has been directed toward some such endeavour as this t 
How often will it be needful to seek the characteristic, the vital 
points of the theology of this century (as of many that have preceded 
it) in the writings of men who formed in their lifetime the standing 
targets of orthodox zeal! What future history of man’s higher life 
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can ignore that revival and systematization of the instinct of human 
brotherhood which wo owo to Comte and his disciples P What 
theory of man’s duty to his Maker can forget Mill’s noblo conception 
of a Divinity wholly good, completely wise, but who nevertheless, as 
being not all powerful, does actually need and rejoice in the help of 
His creatures towards the attainment of His glorious ends ? What 
religious poetry of our century will sway men more profoundly than 
George Eliot’s hymn of the Choir Invisible, whoso impassioned 
expression of the absorption of personal in universal hopo is not 
alien assuredly from the spirit of the Apostle who was almost 
willing, for his converts^ sake, himself to become a castaway ? Tho 
list might easily be prolonged. But it could contain few voices 
better adapted to present needs than that of tho author of Natural 
Religion, proclaiming that whether our eternal hopo is to subsist or 
fail, we must at any rate absorb as culture, reproduce as worship, the 
truths of science, the ideals of art, the sum of slowly-worn and ever- 
spreading humanities which make for each nation severally its 
national and corporate soul and being, and constitute in the world 
at large the world-wide Church of civilisation. 

It is true that those who cling to immortality as the world’s one 
hopo may naturally find something depressing in the visible spread 
of these efforts to conduct human life without it. Like Adam, at 
the first approach of night, they well may “ tremble for this lovely 
frame,” and cry aloud with terror at the advancing veil of shade. 
But to Adam, as wo know, the darkness became revelation. 

“ Bnthed in the rays of the groat setting ilamo 
Ilesponis with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! creation widened in man’s view.” 

The lights that rule the night may bestow no w'arrath with their 
illumination. Art, perhaps, may seem to us but a moonlight halo; 
Science and Stoicism—the resolve to learn and to endure—may be but 
as noctis sigiia screra —night’s austere constellations, enthroned in a 
frozen heaven. And yet that nocturnal outlook is the pre-requisite 
of almost all wo know; nor without the sun’s withdrawal and 
obscuration could men truly have conceived tho sun. 

If the belief in a life to come should ever regain as firm possession 
of men’s mind as of old, that belief will surely be held in a nobler 
fashion.* That life will be conceived not as a devotional exercise nor 
as a passive felicity, but as tho prolongation of all generous energies, 
and the unison of all high desires. It may be that till we can thus 
apprehend it its glory must be hid from our eyes. Only, perhaps, 
when men have learnt that virtue is its own reward may they safely 
learn also that that reward is eternal. 


Frederic W. H. Myers. 



STATE AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE 

IN 1882. 

The Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission must needs dis¬ 
appoint any who may have expected from it a prescription of heroic 
remedies for agricultural depression. But it must also disappoint 
those who looked, at least, for an authoritative and decisive verdict 
on the great open questions affecting the tenure and occupation of 
laud. Yet the Commissioners may, perhaps, be justified in record¬ 
ing their opinion that the condition of Britii^h agriculture has never 
been the subject of a “more comprehensive and laborious inquiry ” 
than that which they have conducted. They were appointed three 
years ago to consider and report, “ with all convenient speed, upon 
the depressed condition of the agricultural interest, and the causes 
to which it is owing; whether those causes arc of a permanent cha¬ 
racter, and how far they have been created or can be remedied by 
legislation.” The Commission was strongly constituted, having the 
Duke of Richmond for its president, and containing able repre¬ 
sentatives of landowners and farmer.s, as well as men like Mr. 
Bonamy Price and Mr. Rodwell. It was aided by reports from 
Assistant Commissioners, who visited not only every district of 
Great Britain, but America and Canada, France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark. The “ notes ” issued as instructions for the guidance 
of these Assistant Commissioners w’crc of a most elaborate and ex¬ 
haustive cliaracter. The evidence taken before the Commissioners 
themselves is as voluminous as could be desired. Nevertheless, the 
ultimate result of their deliberations, prolonged over three years, is 
more than unsatisfactory. The Report, in fact, is miserably con¬ 
ceived, miserably arranged, miserably composed, and miserably 
edited. It ignores altogether many important topics directly con¬ 
nected with the subject of inquiry, and pre.'^ents an extremely 
meagre review of those which it purports to discuss. It embodies 
no adequate, or even tolerable, digest of the materials so diligently 
collected, and her Majesty is virtually invited to ransack for herself 
the vast mass of information accumulated, but not analyzed, by the 
Commissioners. Instead of a digest, we have a scries of disjointed 
paragraphs and quotations, grouped togethei with little regard to 
logical sequence or literary symmetry, and often ending with no 
definite expression of opinion. The general impression left on the 
mind of the reader is that, after all their labour, the Commissioners 
felt themselves no wiser than before, and that, in their judgment, 
little or nothing can be done, by the State or by individuals, either 
to relieve agricultural depression in the present or to ward it off in 
the future. 
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This conclusion is, of course, inevitable, so far as Agricultural 
Depression is due to a succession of bad seasons, and it is equally 
certain that wo have lately passed through a succession of bad 
seasons unprecedented within living memory. It would be a waste 
of time to multiply evidence in support of this fact, which, as the 
Commissioners observe, is attested alike by detailed statements of 
farm accounts, by the number of farms thrown upon the owners’ 
hands, by a general abatement of rents, and by every other proof 
which could possibly bo forthcoming. Sir James Caird has insti¬ 
tuted a suggestive comparison between five years of scarcity in the 
decade ending with 18(?I, and five years of scarcity between 1873 
and 1879, including that year, which was the worst of all. It hence 
appears that in the latter cycle of bad seasons the average yield of 
wheat was five bushels less per acre than in the former, when it was 
four bushels less than in normal years. In former times, however, 
and even since the repeal of the Corn Laws, the farmer was usually 
recouped, more or less, for a scanty harvest by a concurrent rise in 
price. During the last ten years, on the contrary, the price of 
wheat has been singularly low, so that whereas in the first cycle 
of bad seasons it averaged 6Is. Id. per quarter, in the latter cycle 
it averaged only 49s. lOd. per quarter. The value per acre was 
thus reduced by £3 2s. Id.—not below the normal standard, but 
even below the standard for years of scarcity, as ascertained by 
previous experience. By another process of calculation, based on 
the imports of food. Sir James Caird roughly estimates the loss of 
farmers’ capital in six years at £1<38,828,000. Mr. GIffen, deal¬ 
ing with the same class of statistics, roughly estimates “ the approxi¬ 
mate deficiency of the homo harvest ” in 1878, 1879, and 1880, at 
£12,000,000 sterling annually, and the whole annual loss to farmers 
at a minimum sum of £14,000,000 to £18,000,000. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, comparing the six years 1875—80 with the previous six 
years 18G9—74, arrives at an aggregate loss of £78,000,000 upon 
the wheat crop of the later period. Of this aggregate, £31,000,000 
repre.sont8 the reduction of produce per acre, £31,000,000 the reduc¬ 
tion of acreage, and £10,000,000 the reduction of price. If the 
mean of these estimates bo accepted as correct, it fully justifies the 
forecast drawn in 1879 by Sir J. B. LaAves of llothamstcd from the 
deficiency of his own wheat crop; whence he inferred that the 
wheat harvest of that year would probably fall short of the average 
by some 5,000,000 quarters, representing a deduction of £10,000,000 
from the profits of farmers, without allowing for the inferiority of 
quality. This deficiency in the quantity and inferiority in the 
quality of our wheat crops was not compensated, as usual, by a 
corresponding abundance in other crops, or by the healthy condition 
of live stock. On the contrary, the same excessive rainfall which 
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ruined the wheat crop in 1879 seriously damaged all cereals except 
oats, swept away or spoiled the hay crop in most low-lying districts, 
and had an injurious effect upon root crops. It was found impos¬ 
sible to keep an average head of cattle during the winter, and vast 
tracts of sheep pastures, saturated by the continuous wot, became 
devastated by sheep rot. Such a visitation, had it occurred in the 
Middle Ages, would have produced wide-spread famine, and nothing 
but prodigious importations from abroad saved the whole population 
from sharing the distress of the agricultural interest. 

The predominant influence of bad seasons on the late agricultural 
crisis being admitted on all sides, it was hardly necessary for the 
Commissioners to point out so emphatically that it could not have 
been prevented by legislative changes. “ Owners and occupiers have 
alike suffered from it. No description of estate or tenure has been 
exempted. The owner in fee and the life-tenant, the occupier, 
whethfer of large or of small holdings, whether under lease, or 
custom, or agreement, or the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act—all without distinction have been involved in a general cala¬ 
mity.” The truth of this is self-evident, and the most strenuous 
advocate of agrarian reforms would not have expected disentailed 
estates or the plots of peasant-owners to be proof against floods and 
murrain, like the land of Goshen during the plagues of Egypt. 
Every one, no doubt, “ suffered alike,” but it does not follow that 
every one suffered equally, and it would have been interesting if the 
Report had enabled us to judge what classes of owners and occu¬ 
piers were most successful in weathering the storm. There is reason 
to believe, for instance, that it pressed less heavily on farms of 
moderate size than on those of the largest and those of the smallest 
class. The explanation is simple and instructive. Farms of the 
largest class are very apt to be cultivated scientifically with bor¬ 
rowed capital, and though in good years they may yield ample 
returns, the levelling effect of a bad season tells specially against 
high farming, and leaves nothing out of which interest can bo paid. 
Farms of the smallest class too often belong to men who, having 
little capital and no credit, are broken down by the loss on a single 
harvest. On the other hand, the occupier of a fifty-acre farm is 
more likely to have adequate capital of his own; he relies chiefly on 
his own labour and that of his family, thereby getting the benefit of 
high wages; his personal expenditure is on a humble scale; and, 
having little taste for scientific experiments, ho escapes the ruinous 
losses, though he also loses the occasional profits, of these hazardous 
speculations. Had the Commis.sioners followed up this line of 
inquiry, they might perhaps have arrived at significant results. It 
may well be that a policy of agricultural consolidation, supposed to 
be justified by the analogy of manufactures, has been carried too 
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far in Great Britain, and that it may bo found profitable to break 
up many of the largest farms into the smaller holdings out of 
which they were but recently formed. At all events, this is a ques¬ 
tion which eminently deserves consideration, especially as a larger 
supply of farms requiring but moderate capital might keep in the 
country a great deal of agricultural skill and energy which now finds 
its way to America or Australia. 

The second main cause of Agricultural Depression noticed by the 
Commissioners is, of course, foreign competition. We have already 
seen how powerfully, and how beneficially for the consumers, this 
cause has operated of laAe in keeping down the price of wheat. The 
Commissioners have been wise enough to recognise the inevitable, 
and to avoid any expression which could encourage thehopeof disguised 
Protection. The only restriction which they propose is a prohibitory 
embargo on the importation of live animals “ from countries as to 
which the Privy Council are not satisfied that they are absolutely 
free from contagious disease.” Whether or not this stringent pre¬ 
caution be permanently necessary, it must be admitted that on this 
point the doctrines of Free Trade were unduly strained by some 
Liberal economists, and that, in the interests of the whole commimity, 
the exclusion of cattle plague is worth a considerable sacrifice of 
commercial liberty. But we fail to see the relevance, and must 
dispute the apparent intention, of the Commissioners’ remark “ that 
the pressure of foreign competition is now found to bo greatly in 
excess of the anticipations of the supporters and of the apprehensions 
of the opponents of the repeal of the Corn Laws.” In one sense no 
doubt this is true. In the last century there was a considerable 
exportation of wheat from England, and in the first half of the present 
century the importation was very small, but at this moment about 
half the wheat consumed in England is of foreign growth. The 
surplus crop of the United States alone is this year (1882) estimated 
to suffice for almost the entire consumption of this country, and large 
supplies are now received from India; yet neither of these contin¬ 
gencies entered into the calculations of our fathers. Thirty years 
ago the importation of live animals was quite trifling, and that of 
dead meat was unknown, whereas in one month (August) of the 
present year live animals to the value of ^984,608 were imported, 
and dead meat (exclusive of salt beef and pork) to the value of 
£134,718. Even fresh mutton has lately made its appearance in the 
list of imports, and not only bacon and hams, but cheese, butter, 
eggs, and fish have been imported of late in vast quantities from 
Abroad. 

On the other hand, the increase of home demand has,more than 
kept pace with the increase of foreign supply, not to speak of a foreign 
demand for incked specimens of English cattle and sheep to improve 
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Continental and American breeds. It signifies very little what our 
fathers hoped or feared, but it is quite certain that had they foreseen 
the enormous growth of the population, the most bigoted Protectionist 
among them would have acknowledged the physical impossibility of 
feeding it with llritish com, as well as the political impossibility of 
permanently maintaining famine prices for the benefit of landowners 
and farmers. It is more than doubtful whether agricultural prices, 
as a whole, have fallen below the estimates so freely hazarded in 184(J 
and 1847, or even below the average range of prices in the golden 
age preceding Free Trade. A notable inquiry was held before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1830 to investigate the agri¬ 
cultural distress occasioned by a succession of three magnificent 
harvests, which brought down the average price of wheat in 1833 to 
628. lid., in 1834 to 4Cs. 2d., and in 1835 to 398.4d. These, indeed, 
were very exceptional years, but it is quite possible for modern 
farmers to exaggerate the average profits realised by their fathers on 
their wheat crops. The Onzeite price of wheat ranged about 5s. per 
quarter lower during the ten years 1870—79 than during the ten 
years 1840—49. On the other hand, barley and oats have of late 
ranged considerably higher; meat now costs the consumer nearly 
twice as much as it did forty or fifty years ago ; poultry costs fully 
twice as much; wool, butter, eggs, vegetables, and all the hors-d’amvnK 
of farming have become much dearer within living memory. In the 
readjustments of rent which followed the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
it was a common assumption that wheat in future would command 
an average price of 40s. per quarter, barley 30s., oats 20s., wool 
Is. per pound, and butter lOd. or Is. per pound. As for milk, little 
account was then taken of it, sim e the sale was mostly limited by 
the wants of the immediate neighbourhood. Now, however, as the 
Commissioners justly point out, “the production and sale of millc 
are largely on the increase. It is now sent by a railway in consider¬ 
able quantities to London and other populous centres, and this branch 
of farming is rapidly assuming much larger proportions,” and the 
price to the consumer has ri.sen at least 50 per cent. Upon the whole, 
it is by no means certain that, so far us prices are concerned, British 
farming is less profitable-^while it is quite certain that Irish farming 
is more profitable—in 1882 than it was in 1842, under the system of 
Protection. 

This brings us face to face with a very delicate question, which 
the Commissioners have treated with an amusing reserve. “ It has 
been suggested,” they say, “ in the course of this inquiry that for 
many years previous to 1875 rents had been unduly raised. The 
weight of evidence, however, satisfies us that such a practice was 
exceptional, especially on large estates, and might be attributed in a 
great measure to imprudent competition on the part of tenants. 
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Upon the important question of the effect of rent upon agricultural 
depression several witnesses have communicated their views. While 
we strongly object to any legislative interference with arrangements 
on the question of rent between landlord and tenant, we are of opinion 
that it will bo for the interest of both parties that rents should be so 
fixed by voluntary agreement as to enable farmers to meet the diffi¬ 
culties of their position.” This lame and impotent conclusion is, 
literally, all the assistance that we receive from the Commissioners 
under this very important head of their inquiry. Well may Mr. 
John Clay remark, in his Supplementary Memorandum, that the 
Report “ does not sufficiently deal with the increase of rent ” as a very 
material factor in the agricultural depression. Sir James Cuird gave 
evidence, based on the Income Tax Returns, showing that rents 
in England were raised by £5,310,000, or llj percent., between 
1807 and 1877. Rut this vast increase of rent probably did not 
exceed, if it equalled, the more sudden increase caused by the Crimean 
War. Sir James Caird estimates the increase for the last eighteen 
years at 21 per cent., and Mr. John Clay does not appear to bo too rash 
in contending that “if we went back twenty-five years the rise would 
be 25 per cent, for England and 30 i)or cent, for 8cotland.” No 
doubt, it is alleged with justice, that part of this increase is in the 
nature of interest for improvements c.xccutcd at the landlords’ 
expense. Rut it is proper to observe that such improvements, except 
so far as they increase the fertility of the soil and the farmer’s 
profits, do not enable him to pay a higher rent; indeed, many of them 
represent no more than is necessary to preserve the land from dete¬ 
rioration. Let us, liowcvcr, assume that rents have been raised by 
only .£10,000,000 since the Crimean War, and let us further make 
the liberal assumption that half of this, or £5,000,000, should be 
regarded as the interest on reproductive expenditure. Still, the 
residue of £5,000,000 per annum, w'hich has found its way into the 
pockets of English landlords, over and above the rental of the last 
generation, constitutes a large margin for the relief of agricultural 
distress. We cannot but agree with IMr. John Clay that, instead of 
contradicting tlio statement that rents had been “ unduly raised,” the 
Report should have distinctly recognised the fact of their having 
been largely and generally raised, if it did not emphatically recom¬ 
mend their general reduction. 

The importance of such a reduction will more clearly appear if 
we compare the sum-total of increased rent with that of increased 
rates, on which the greatest stress is laid by the Commissioners. 
They virtually endorse the assertion “ that the low price of agri¬ 
cultural produce, beneficial as it is to the general community, lessens the 
ability of the land to bear ”—not the largo increase of rent, but—“the 
proportion of taxation which has heretofore been imposed upon it” 
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Elsewhere they describe the increase of old rates, together with the 
imposition of new rates, as pressing very heavily upon the agri¬ 
cultural interest.’’ Let us pass over the untenable statement about 
“ the low price of agricultural produce,” and consider to what the 
increased pressure of rates actually amounts in rural districts. The 
copious extracts from Sir John Lambert’s evidence given in the 
Keport itself enable us to ascertain this with approximate accuracy. 
“ The rates chiefly rural—the county rate, the rural police rate, the 
highway rate, the rural sanitary rate, and the lighting and watching 
rate—amount to a total of about £3,082,768.” But we have just seen 
that, apart from interest on landlords’ .improvements, English 
farmers pay in the form of rent some £5,000,000 more than they 
paid before the Crimean War. In other words, the unearned 
increment of agricultural rents which has accrued within the last 
twenty-five years exceeds by more than one-third the entire product 
of these rates, against which so much outcry has been made. It 
is needless to add that it would cover many times over any pressure 
on farmers’ incomes due to increase of rates, however extravagantly 
that increase may be estimated. 

But it is quite a mistake to forget that an increase of certain 
rates has been accompanied by an equivalent reduction of others. 
Sir John Lambert, instituting a comparison between the years 1870-1 
and 1879-80, points out that while the county rate exhibits a 
moderate increase and the highway rate a large inerease, the rural 
police rate and the lighting and watching rate exhibit a slight 
diminution. The rural sanitary rate, it is true, is a new imposition, 
but its whole product in 1879-80 was only £199,939. The school 
board rate, again, was imposed after 1870, and had risen in 1879-80 
to £1,484,312 ; but of this a very small proportion was contributed 
by rural districts. On the other hand, the poor rates in rural 
districts have been enormously diminished since the good old days 
of imaginary agricultural prosperity, when they were really sub¬ 
sidies in aid of wages levied upon the parishioners. Even within the 
nine years reviewed by Sir John Lambert, the whole poor rate for 
town and country districts together had fallen in amount from 
£8,168,848 to £7,846,021, being a diminution of £322,827, and 
this diminution would appear much greater if it wore reckoned per 
head of population or per £ of valuation. It is not stated how 
much of this relief was reaped by agricultural districts, but it is well 
known that poor rates have there fallen more considerably than in 
urban districts. The modern farmer would assuredly be very unwise 
to exchange his liability to education rates, sanitary rates, and an 
increased highway rate, happily coupled with a light poor rate, for 
the crushing poor rates of William IV.’s reign. There was an 
interval, indeed, between that period and the present when the 
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burden of rates in agricultural districts was at its minimum, since 
tbe poor rate had been already lightened and the now rates had not 
been put on. This golden age was, alas! too good to last, but it 
remains to be proved that rates in agricultural unions have boon 
raised, on the whole, daring the lost ten or twelve years. When 
the Wiltshire landlords and farmers laid their grievances before 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1880, ho was able to show that, partly by means 
of imperial subsidies, their rates had been somewhat lowered in the 
six years ending in 1878, and an official return compiled for the 
county of Oxfordshire, but extending over a longer period, es¬ 
tablished the same general conclusion. The plea for relief in respect 
of rates must, therefore, be made good by the agricultural interest 
on independent grounds, and not on the proposition that local 
burdens have been exorbitantly increased of late years. 

Let us now look at another aspect of the question, and consider 
whether the exemption of personalty from rates is really so mon¬ 
strous a grievance as it appears at first sight. Suppose A to be a 
country squire of ^2,000 a year, farming his own land, and B to be a 
villa-resident in the same parish, with an income of £20,000 a year. 
Perhaps A pays £300 a year in rates, while B, living in a house 
rated at £200 a year, pays little more than £30. But is this, after 
all, BO gross an injustice ? If B’s income is derived from trade or 
manufactures in a town, he pays high rates on his business 
premises. If it be derived from shares in railway or mining com¬ 
panies, it has already contributed to local taxation before it reaches 
him. He is not a man of £20,000 a year in the parish of his 
residence, and, if rated there on that sum, would, in this case, be 
paying rates twice over. Even if B’s income bo derived from the 
funds, it is not self-evident that he shoidd pay rates on an equal 
scale with A. He does not wear down the roads with so many 
carriages and carts, or require so much protection from the police, 
or reap so large a benefit from sanitary expenditure. Still less is 
he equally responsible for pauperism, the burden of which is the 
Nemesis of low-priced labour, by which ho scarcely profits. 

No real light is thrown upon the subject by showing, as the 
Commissioners do, that under the Poor Law of Elizabeth personalty 
was rateable, though it has been exempted for many generations 
upon grounds of public convenience. As well might we revive the 
old controversy about the land-tax valuation as fixed in 1798, the 
perpetuity of which is denounced by some financial reformers as a 
standing fraud practised by the landowners on other taxpayers. 
These ancient feuds between realty and personalty have a purely 
historical interest; what concerns us is to adjust the present inci¬ 
dence of local taxation as fairly os possible. Now, all classes of 
property already contribute equally to maintain county prisons, since 
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they have been taken over by the Government; and, by means of 
Treasury subventions, personalty contributes largely, though not 
equally with real property, to maintain the county police and 
county lunatic asylums. The Commissioners do not propose to 
increase these contributions ; nor do they insist, as they reasonably 
might, on the special injustice of laying the education rate on real 
property alone. Admitting tho difficulty of localising a rate upon 
all personal property, they make two somewhat bold recommenda¬ 
tions. The first is that indoor poor relief “ shall be defrayed either 
out of the Consolidated Fund or by a rate or taxes equitably ad¬ 
justed according to means and substance.” The second is “that a 
certain proportion of the local taxes should be assigned to the local 
authority in aid of local expenditure.” The full discussion of such 
proposals would carry us far beyond tho province of agricultural or 
agrarian reform, but it may bo well to point out that Parliament is 
very unlikely to make both these concessions to the landed interest. 
Supposing one to be made, there is much to be said for charging the 
cost of indoor relief on the whole body of taxpayers, since it would 
offer guardians the strongest inducement to restrict outdoor relief. 
But, in spite of the Commissioners’ assurances, it is quite certain that 
it would involve one of two evils; either the guardians would retain 
the management of workhouses and cease to study economy, or they 
would lose the management of workhouses, and a fresh conquest 
would be gained by centralisation over local self-government. The 
other alternative is that contemplated ten years ago by Mr. Qoschen, 
and there is no objection, on principle, to a transfer of tho house tax 
or gun duty from imperial to local sources of revenue. Only it 
must be remembered that all landed property has been inherited or 
bought subject to most of its existing local burdens, and that every 
sudden reduction of such burdens as that of the poor rate is neither 
more nor less than a bonus given to living proprietors of land at the 
expense of the landless community. 

The short paragraph advocating the equal division of rates 
between owners and occupiers, without disturbing existing contracts 
of tenancy, is one of the most important, and may perhaps be the 
most fruitful, in the whole Report. Tho object, of course, is twofold 
—to make the landlord share the liability to an increase - of rates 
during the currency of a tenancy, and to enlist his personal interest 
in the control of local taxation and government. Sir James Caird, 
in one passage of his evidence, seems to go a step fiirther, and to 
prefer the old Scotch rating system, under which almost the whole 
of the local rates were paid directly by tho landlords. This, how¬ 
ever, would leave tenant farmers without any pecuniary stake in 
local administration, and, even if they continued to be represented, 
their representatives would soon cease to attend local bodies, where 
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their presence is quite as valuable as that of the landlords. The 
experiment of half rating, already tried with success in Scotland^ is 
certainly worth trying in England, and may probably be adopted in 
the long-delayed reform of our rural institutions. 

A good deal of barren sympathy is expended by the Commis¬ 
sioners on the embarrassments caused to farmers by “ the condition 
of agricultural labour.” There can be no doubt that labour has 
become “more costly and less efficient,” b’lt no evidence is cited to 
support the startling allegation that “ the average labour bill of an 
arable farm is at least 25 per cent, higher at the present time than 
it was some twenty years ago.” The rate of agricultural wages has 
been raised by a concurrence of circumstances about which there is 
no dispute—by the stricter limitation of outdoor relief, by the com¬ 
petition of mauufactui'ing w'ith agricultural industry, by the opera¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, and by the emigration 
movement, for which Mr. Joseph Arch takes so much credit to him¬ 
self ill his evidence before the Commission. Unhappily, the 
efficiency of agricultural labour has been diminished by the very 
same circumstances, for it is not the stoutest and cleverest of the 
labourers, but rather the weaker and less energetic, who remain behind 
ill their native villages. But the introduction of agricultural 
machinery, to which the Commissioners make no reference whatever, 
is exactly calculated to compensate for these disadvantages. By the 
liberal and skilful use of agricultural machinery, the American 
farmer, paying ivagcs far above the English standard, is enabled to 
reduce the number of his labourers to a minimum. By the same 
means, according to Sir James Caird, the aggregate cost of labour 
per acre may be, and is, kept down on large farms in Great Britain 
to a sum very little above that w’hich used to be paid when labour 
was cheaper but machinery unknoivn. If the occupiers of smaller 
farms benefit less by machinery, it is because they are us yet too 
independent to co-operate heartily with each other in the use of it; 
but, in the meantime, they suffer ieiss by the rise of wages, inasmuch 
us their own labour and that of their families is a considerable 
element in the labour-sheet. Nor must it be forgotten that high 
wages practically mean a low poor rate. 

It is not easy to di.scover how far the Commissioners adopt the 
“ very general complaint among farmers that the present system of 
education operates prejudicially to the interests of agriculture.” 
This complaint is mainly founded on the statement that boys of an age 
to earn their living in the fields arc not only kept at .school, but 
acquire tastes and notions which unfit them for farm service. Thus 
farmers are rated to support a compulsory law of school attendance 
which “ obliges them to pay men’s wages for boy’s work, and tends 
to drain from the land the sources of future labour.” It might be 
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urged in reply that, at least, the same law secures them an excellent 
primary education for their own children, the expense of which is 
largely shared by the nation, if they are not too proud to avail 
themselves of it. But there i8.some justice in the complaint so far 
as it points to a want of elasticity in the present education code. 
There is no reason why the half-time principle should not be applied 
with greater liberality to agricultural labour, or why, in rural 
districts, children should not be prepared at school for the kind of 
work to which they are naturally destined. Half the time spent in 
making a labourer’s son a wretched grammarian would suiOfice to 
make him an intelligent ploughboy, and raisb the value of his labour 
by a shilling or more a week. Unfortunately, the Commissioners, 
while they record the complaint, forbear, as usual, to suggest a 
remedy. When they come to deal with agricultural education for 
young farmers they are equally reticent. They go so far as to hold 
that scientific ought to be combined with practical instruction, but 
they shrink, again, from delivering a verdict. “ Whilst we are not 
prepared to suggest the manner in which this instruction should be 
supplied, we are of opinion that the subject is well worthy of con¬ 
sideration.” It is to be hoped that no foreign agriculturist will 
criticise such passages as this in a Beport which professes to give the 
mature fruits of three years’ incubation, and is signed by eighteen 
men carefully selected to represent all classes interested in British 
agriciilture. Should he do so, however, ho will probably state that 
German experience is, on the whole, against the method of teaching 
practical agriculture on model farms, and in favour of giving the 
elements of agricultural knowledge in ordinary schools, and following 
it up with field-lessons on ordinary farms chosen for the purpose. 

Four other subjects are loosely classed together by the Commis¬ 
sioners as having been specially brought under their notice, ” either 
as causes of agricultural depression or as tending to aggravate it.” 
These are—“ defects in the land laws; restrictive covenants; the 
operation of the laws of distress and hypothec; and want of security 
and of compensation for tenants’ improvements.” The first two of 
these are dismissed very cavalierly in the Report. A just tribute is 
paid to Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Bill, which has since become law, 
and might have been extended to the Scotch Entails Bill. Both of 
these measures confer on tenants for life poweis as large as are com¬ 
patible with any form of limit^ ownership, and only fall short of 
abolishing that system of tenure altogether. But the Commissioners 
were understood to be taking evidence on the general operation of 
Primogeniture and Entails, and we are disappointed to find that, in 
their judgment, two sentences are sufficient to dispose of these funda¬ 
mental questions. “ Suggestions have been offered to us by many 
witnesses on other matters connected with tho Land Laws which are 
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not comprised within the range of the Settled Land Bill. ^ They 
seem to us to lie beyond the scope of the Commission." Mr. John 
Clay warmly protests against this arbitrary restriction of the Report, 
which is only to be Justified by ^le equally arbitrary axiom that 
limited ownership is exactly on a par with ownership in fee simple 
from the agricultural point of view. To state such a proposition is 
to refute it. As Mr. Clay points out, a limited owner must always 
bo tempted to seek immediate profit mfher than the permanent 
interest of his estates, and, under a land system which makes the 
landlord responsible for almost all the improvements, this consider¬ 
ation alone is of capital importance. But it is only one of many 
considerations which illustrate the intimate connection between 
modes of ownership and modes of tenancy and culture. Indeed, the 
Commissioners themselves go so far as to “ deem it highly expedient 
to facilitate and cheapen the transfer of land,” as if the law of Primo¬ 
geniture and family settlements were not the greatest of aU obstacles 
to free trade in land. They may be right in deprecating the arti¬ 
ficial development of peasant-proprietorship, but they forget that it 
is an artificial development of territorial aristocracy which has made 
peasant-proprietorship “ appear to be ill adapted to the habits of the 
people.” 

It was, of course, impossible for any Commission to countenance 
the absurd demand for the legislative prohibition of all restrictive 
covenants. On the other hand, the Report very properly condemns 
the continued insertion in agreements of antiquated conditions bor¬ 
rowed from an obsolete code of agriculture. It is a great pity that, 
in touching on this subject, it completely ignores the explicit and 
valuable evidence, to which Mr. Clay refers, on the injury resulting 
from the management of so many estates, especially in Scotland, by 
lawyers resident in great towns or local agents ignorant of farming. 
But Mr. Clay himself, as well as Mr. Charles Howard and Mr. 
Robert Paterson, would have done well to givo solid reasons for 
advocating, in the general interest of tenants, the entire abolition of 
Distress. If the object were to protect capitalist farmers against the 
competition of poorer rivals, or to facilitate buying largely on credit 
from manure merchants and agricultural implement makers, it would 
be easy to understand why this ancient custom should be swept 
away.. The counter proposal “ to limit the power of distraint to two 
years, and to exempt hired machinery and agisted cattle from the 
operation of the law,” though ostensibly less beneficial, is really 
conceived in a more liberal spirit, and on this point the majority of 
the Commissioners probably represent a majority of English tenant 
farmers. 

The paragraph relating to compensation for unexhausted improve¬ 
ments deserves special recognition, as containing the most explicit 
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proposal of remedial legislation to bo found in the whole Keport. 
Frankly admitting the feilure of the Agricultural Holdings Act, the 
Commissioners observe that farmers have too often omitted to ask 
and landlords to offer “ the fair yompensation which we believe it is 
the interest of both that the tenant should enjoy, and to which we 
think he is entitled.” Accordingly, they have “ arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that further legislative provision should be made for securing 
to tenants the compensation to which they are equitably entitled in 
respect of their outlay, and recommend that the principles of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act relating to compensation should be made 
compulsory in all cases where such coinpen^iation is not otherwise 
provided for.” The insertion of the word “adequately” before 
provided for ” would render this an extremely popular definition 
of statutable tenant right in the only sense in which it can fairly be 
claimed for British farmers. In fact, if the Commissioners here err 
at all, they err on the side of undue liberality, and the concession 
which they recommend needs some limitation to guard it against 
abuse. The measure of compensation laid down by them is “ the 
additional value given to the holding,” and they very reasonably 
disallow any right to compensation except for outlays valuable to 
an incoming tenant _/br the future cultivation of ihe farm. Were it 
otherwise, and were the occupier free to improve the holding as ho 
pleased at the expense of the landlord, he might erect villas on it, 
or alter its character in some other way entirely inconsistent with 
the landlord’s wishes or the general benefit of the estate. Even 
short of this, it is not expedient to encourage English tenants in 
executing those so-called permanent “improvements” which have 
been the source of such infinite tr. -uble in Ireland; and it would 
have been well if the Report had expressly confined the recom¬ 
mendation of indefeasible tenant-right to such applications of tenants’ 
capital as are essential to good husbandry. Moreover, all tenant- 
right ought to carry with it a correlative right on the part of the 
landlord to a more summary and efiectual remedy against the dete¬ 
rioration of his land by a wasteful tenant—a right which is admitted 
even in the extreme Tenant-right Bills of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture. 

The supplementary memorandum of Mr. John Clay embodies a 
defence of the principles embodied in those BilL<. Hot only does he 
condemn as quite inadequate the periods allowed by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act for the exhaustion of various classes of improvements, 
but he complains that “ high cultivation, cleanness, and condition of 
the, soil are ignored.” If this means, as it evidently does, that mere 
improved fertility,” resulting from careful farming, is a proper 
subject for indefeasible compensation, no doctrine could be more 
untenable. When a farmer takes land in poor condition, he takes it 
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at a rentproportionably low, and for each year’s better husbwidry he 
is repaid by the crop of that year—except in the case of those more 
durable “ tillages ” for which the Act provides. But Mr. Clay does 
not stop here. He actually adopts the vague and hasty language of 
Mr. Gladstone at Leeds, and founds on it a claim to security for the 
British farmer’s “ interest, as the law may define it, in his tenure.” 
Like Mr. Gladstone, however, ho wisely forbears to define it himself, 
or to explain wherein it difiers, either in nature or extent, from that 
of an ordinary householder. Such is the efiect of the precedent set 
by the Irish Land Afit in obscuring the simple relation between 
landlord and tenant. But that precedent, mischievous as it is, cannot 
be cited as really applicable, for, whatever may be said of the Irish 
tenant-farmer, the English, and still more the Scotch, tenant-farmer 
is essentially the creature of contract, having no “ tenure,” apart 
from contract, which the law can possibly be invoked to define. Mr. 
Clay himself does not assert his right to have a “ fair rent ” fixed by 
a court, and would only give the power of " free sale ” under special 
circumstances, and with certain safeguards against abuse. Mean¬ 
while Lord Vernon, dissenting from his colleagues on the compulsory 
application of the Agricultural Holdings Act, offers a solution of his 
own, the virtue of which consists in a scheme for valuing the crops pro¬ 
duced by the use of artificial manures and the consumption of feeding 
stuffs, instead of valuing the manures and feeding stuffs themselves. 

The proposal of indefeasible tenant-right in respect of unexhausted 
improvements, and that of a rate or tax leviable on all classes of 
property for indoor relief, suffice to redeem this inquiry from the 
reproach of utter barrenness. But its practical value begins and 
ends with these proposals, for the suggestion of a limitation in time 
on the landlord’s right of distraint was already familiar to all 
interested in agricultural politics. Assuredly the public had a 
right to expect far more helpful counsels from such a Commission 
after three years of meditation, and we cannot but attribute the 
reticence and hesitation of their Report to a strange dread of uttering 
home-truths unpalatable either to landlords or tenants. An agri¬ 
cultural treatise might well be written on topics of the first im¬ 
portance entirely omitted by the Commissioners, apparently under 
the influence of this motive. We have already seen how con¬ 
siderately landlords are spared painful allusions to the connection of 
agricultural distress with incumbrances under entails, with the rise 
of rent during periods of prosperity, and with defects in estate 
management. But at least equal tenderness is shown for the 
feelings of tenants; and no trustworthy judgment can be formed on 
the future of British agriculture without a violation of the reserve 
which the Commissioners have imposed upon themselves in regard 
to the shortcomings, not of labourers, but of farmers. 
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The Commissioners speak very lightly of market gardening and 
fruit-growing as auxiliary sources of profit to ordinary farmers; 
they are content to say of dairy-farming that it is beginning to be 
studied “ as possibly a profitable branch of agriculture ; ” and they 
seem to regard poultry-breeding and the production of eggs as 
beneath the dignity of agricultural science. Can they have been 
aware that nine or ten million hundredweights of potatoes alone, and 
no less than seven or eight hundred millions of eggs, are yearly im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom? Had they realised that milk sent up 
from dairy-farms sixty or seventy miles distant is delivered carriage 
free at the London terminus for about 9d. a gallon, while it is sold 
to London consumers at 20d. a gallon, thus leaving a profit of more 
than 100 per cent, on the last process of distribution ? Did they 
ask themselves how skilful poultry-breeding can fail to yield a profit 
of full 100 per cent., seeing that fowls have at least doubled their 
‘ retail price within the last forty years, while the cost of feeding 
them has slightly diminished ? Had they dealt closely with such 
questions as these, they would soon have detected one main cause of 
agricultural depression, which, unhappily, bids fair to be “ per¬ 
manent ”—the gradual retirement of the working farmer and the 
managing farmer’s wife before advancing civilisation. 

The portentous growth of what may properly be called agricul¬ 
tural middlemen is at once a consequence and a proof of this marked 
change in the habits of fanners. The number of tenants may 
perhaps have been reduced by the consolidation of farms and the 
number of labourers by the substitution of machinery, but the 
number of persons making a living out of the land is far greater 
than it was in the olden times. Except the corn-dealer and the 
batcher, there was then hardly any intermediary between the 
cultivator and the consumer. The egg-dealer, the poultry-dealer, 
and the whole army of jobbers who now eat up the farmer’s profits 
on milk, butter, and other articles of farm-produce, were then com¬ 
paratively unknown. The fanner usually bred and reared, if he did 
not slaughter, his own cattle; his wife trudged or jogged to market 
with her own turkeys, chickens, butter, cheese, and eggs, on which 
she received the retail as well as the wholesale profit. A toll is now 
exacted at every stage between production and consumption, and it 
has even been stated on good authority that butter made in the 
county of Cork pays six or seven profits before it reaches the London 
householder’s table. Of course, all this represents an immense 
saving of trouble to modern farmers, but it also represents a 
pecuniary loss, which, in the case of meat, greatly exceeds the effect 
of American competition. The sacrifice may be inevitable, but it 
certainly does not appear to be so; nor is it at all self-evident that, 
by a simple application of the co-operativo principle, the farmers of 
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a neighbourhood might not employ a common salesman in Lon¬ 
don, and thus appropriate almost the whole benefit of London 
prices. 

This brings into view another aspect of modem English farming 
to which equally little attention has been directed. The modern 
English farmer, occupying some two hundred acres or more, is 
essentially a superintendent rather than a husbandman, but in how 
many instances is he a trained and fully qualified superintendent of 
farm labour ? And, if he bo not, is not that a very costly system of 
agriculture which emplqys so large a class of overseers with no more 
than on empirical knowledge of their business ? Let us suppose an 
area of ten thousand acres in the possession of one, or more than one, 
landlord; and let us suppose that a capital of some £80,000 is 
reqmred to cultivate it properly. That capital is now provided—if 
indeed it be provided—by some forty or fifty tenants, most of them 
with families, and each living at the rate of something like £1 per 
acre. In other words, besides the £4,000 a year which must be set 
aside as interest on capital at 5 per cent., the mere superintendence 
of this area costs £6,000 a year. But it is at least worthy of con¬ 
sideration whether it might not bo more eflSciently superintended by 
one highly skilled manager with a salary of £1,000 a year and ten 
foremen labourers receiving less than £100 a year apiece. Tho 
result would be that £4,000 would be saved out of £6,000, and the 
land perhaps better cultivated after all. Though it would be very 
rash to speculate on the future development of our agricultural 
system, which depends on so many conditions beyond tho sphere of 
economy, it is by no means improbable that arrangements of this 
kind may, at least, find a place in it. Nor would it be surprising if, 
side by side with farms thus managed on a grander scale, cottage 
farms, of which the Commissioners think so little, should become 
once more a characteristic feature of British agriculture. True it is, 
as the Report informs us, that petite cultxire has but sh'ght chances of 
success except where there is “facility of railway carriage and 
proximity to great centres of population." But it so happens that 
most of Great Britain enjoys these advantages in a greater degree 
than any country except Belgium, while tho consumers of Groat 
Britain are wealthier and more willing to pay high prices than any 
other consumers in the world. 

Since this Report was signed a more favourable season, and a 
more bountiful harvest, than we have enjoyed for some years past 
has once more revived the spirits of farmers. It is to he hoped that 
it will not obliterate from their minds the lessons taught by the long 
period of depression, or divert the attention of far-sighted agricul¬ 
turists from tho problems suggested, but not in any way solved, by 
the Report. “ The best hope for the prosperity of agriculture lies 
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in the mutual confidence and friendly relations of the throe classes 
directly engaged in it, and in the common conviction that their 
interests are inseparable.” No sentiment could be more praiseworthy 
in itself or more suitable for an agricultural dinner; but it may 
well excite a smile as the final outcome of a grave inquiry into the 
state and prospects of British agriculture. It would be far more 
opportune to impress upon farmers that “the best hope for the 
prosperity of agriculture,” as of any other practical art, lies in the 
clear perception of the ever-changing conditions which must govern 
its success, and the rapid adaptation of raeai^^ to ends. If gardeners 
had been as much creatures of routine as farmers, wo should miss all 
the finest varieties of flowers and fruits which now constitute the 
glory of British horticulture. That very tripartite system of agri¬ 
culture, which is tacitly assumed in the Report to be an immutable 
ordinance of nature or Providence, is scarcely known in America, is 
exceptional in many parts of Europe, and must be regarded as on its 
trial in Great Britain itself. Lord Beaconsfield may have been 
right in asserting that land worth cultivating at all must needs yield 
three profits, but it makes a great difference whether these profits 
are all received by one, two, or three classes; and if by two or three, 
in what proportions they are allotted. The great aim of agricultural 
reformers should be, not to uproot the existing system, which would 
bo quite as unreasonable as to stereotype it, but to secure the utmost 
possible freedom of expansion for such modifications of ownershij) 
and tenure as future circumstances may dictate. The hierarchy of 
landlord, tenant-farmer, and labourer, will continue long, and per¬ 
haps for ever, to be distinctive of our rural economy. But it is 
probable that, in the agrarian con.-ititution of the future, peasant- 
proprietorship and farmer-proprietorship, co-operative farming and 
cottage farming, w’ill prevail over a far larger area than at present. 
The English land system, as we see it, is not so much a spontaneous 
growth as an artificial creation, and it has been moulded not so much 
by skilful farmers, studying the interests of agriculture, as by skilful 
lawyers and land-agents studying interests of an entirely different 
nature. When English landowners, as a body, cease to be almost 
sleeping partners, and bring to bear on the business of cultivation 
the same intelligence and energy which are the life of British 
manufactures, there will be less need for appointing fresh Agricul¬ 
tural Commissions, and, if they should be appointed, their Reports 
will probably breathe a far less desponding spirit. 

George C. Brodrick. 



THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY PARTY. 


The English public desires neither a eulogy nor a history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. The interest taken in that body on this 
side of tho Channel is such as might bo felt by an ai*my in the field 
in the enemy which confronts it. Speaking on the eve of such a 
Parliamentary leap in the dark as the adoption of the Cloture, tho 
most far-seeing observer, be he Ministeriahst, Conservative, or Homo 
Ruler, might well hesitate to forecast the effect upon the fortunes of 
his party. The Ministerialists, zealous in their advocacy of changes 
which they believe will enable them rapidly to pass long-promised 
measures, are intent only upon the impetus that will be given to 
Liberalism by a series of legislative refoi’ms. As yet they have not 
realised that under the Cloture much greater things than hitherto 
will be expected from thorn; and that if, through any of the 
numerous Parliamentary accidents which have lately become 
frequent, the new rules do not prove so Bill-compelling as was 
prophesied, a barren session will expose the Government to far more 
telling taunts than any yet levelled at it. As for the Home 
Rulers, against whom the Cloture is chiefly directed, they may find 
some historical recompense for the destruction of their own Parlia¬ 
ment, in the fact that tht; olden ways of the Conqueror’s assembly, 
which had oul lived a Tudor, a Stuart, and a Cromwell, are in turn to 
be destroyed because of the attitude of Irish representatives whoso 
attendance it compels. 

The Cloture will not affect the Irish Party for tho present, in so 
far as concerns tho character of tho legislation which it may facili¬ 
tate. With the exception of Coercion, there is scarcely any measure 
that the Liberals may force through with which tho Irish party will 
not be in political sympathy. At the General Election they will 
receive a reinforcement of strength equivalent to the loss of power 
caused by the new rules, and if three-fourths of the Irish represen¬ 
tatives declare themselves upon their side, it remains to be seen 
whether the Cldfure is to bo the remedy that England will prefer to 
apply against the manifestation of the opinion of the vast majority of 
tho Irish people. Besides, tho Irish Party have never admitted that 
they have been guilty of wilful obstruction, and supposing the new 
rules to cripple their action in expressing what they believe to be 
their country’s grievances to such an extent that it will require four 
members in future to do what a single man hitherto could under¬ 
take—which is, perhaps, a liberal estimate of their efficacy—the 
hoped-for accession of strength should enable the future Party to 
keep up a pressure at least as great as at present, and it is the 
present strain, it must be remembered, which the Government have 
found intolerable. To those who see in this view of the matter an 
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avowal of the “policy of exasperation,” the reply is that, as it would 
not be considered extravagant in an Irish parliament that Irish 
members should, under native rule, therein consume an entire session 
with their affairs, so in an English chamber under English rule their 
country is much more likely to provide them with legitimate subjects 
for discussions of equal length. The opprobrious use of the word 
“ obstruction ” is inconsequent. Englishmen do not think they are 
obstructing if they occupy the whole session with their own business; 
we do. But being in a minority, any complaint from us on this 
head would bo considered absurd. It would seem, therefore, that 
parliamentary vice can be turned into parliamentary virtue by the 
possession of a majority. In the House of Commons the majority 
claims a latent infallibility, which non*Catholic8 would regard as 
presumptuous in an (Ecumenical Council. 

What has been the rationale of the policy of the Irish party ? 
That political action between separate peoples is founded not 
upon justice but upon necessity. The Irish Members believe, 
first, that if a Ministry had the best intentions towards Ireland, 
the vie imrtm amongst its own following and the active antagonism 
of its opponents are so great, that serious Irish legislation can be 
attempted only under the spur of urgent necessity. Secondly, that 
few English Ministries have any good intentions towards Ireland; and 
that imperfect acquaintance with her necessities produces indiffer¬ 
ence. Ministerial reluctance must, therefore, be overcome by making 
it more inconvenient to withhold than to grant legislation. Wo can¬ 
not believe that anything is yielded from a sense of justice. If it were 
so, why has the sense of justice halted eighty years ? Is any Irish 
question ever dealt with on its merits until it has first been con¬ 
sidered in the light of its relation to Ministerial exigencies and the 
criticisms of the opposition P I do not say that this is so 
much the fault of statesmen as a necessity arising out of the fact 
that, before anything can bo done for Ireland, English opinion, which 
is generally badly informed, must bo consulted. If there were no 
Tory Party, the Irish question could be settled in a session. As, 
however, the Tories are always with us, and are politically allied 
with the Irish territorialists, the action of an Irish Party must be 
vigorous enough to overcome, not merely the natural reluctance of 
Ministries to undertake largo legislative chtmges for their own sake, 
but the further hesitation superimposed on Government by the 
standing attitude of the Tories. 

What the Irish Party want for Ireland, after all, is not so very 
extravagant—Parliamentary, Municipal, Poor Law, Grand Jury, 
and Eegistration reforms, the development of the Land Act, and 
some species of Self-government. On all, except the latter question, 
the Liberal Party has conveniently got rid of controversy by pro¬ 
mising everything wo require and never giving it. So far as con- 
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cems legislation, therefore, the only principle dividing the Liberals 
and the Irish is Home Buie. That question is one which few 
Englishmen have studied. It has often been remarked how easily 
the public becomes bondsman to a phrase. Dismemberment of the 
Empire,** for instance, in spile of its veteran services, continues to 
do duty to cloud the public eye against the Irish national demand. 
No one is under the necessity of explaining the phrase, as people 
generally are indifferent, and accept it as all-sufficient. What then 
are the Irish Members who regard self-government as of such vital 
necessity to their country to do? Argue the matter! With 
whom? The gentlemen in the smoking-room? Write to the 
Time» / And have your letters inserted in the waste-paper basket ? 
Address public meetings throughout England! And be reported 
three lines long ? No, we have tried these things. We have argued 
in the House of Commons; we have written to the Times ; we have 
stumped England. Has not Mr. Gladstone almost cautioned us 
that the English people will not listen until they have been warned 
to take thought by “the Chapel Bell?** We require, therefore, to 
cultivate this fine ear for the triple bob major. 

Hence the work which earnest Irish members have to do in the 
House of Commons. Accordingly their method of action is not such 
as is likely ever to make them general favourites. All of them have 
been expelled one or more times, and many English members are 
doubtless now congratulating themselves that with the passing of the 
Cldture a strait-jacket has at length been found for the Malevolents. 
Ireland, too, they say is quieting down, and between the Crimes Act 
and the Cldture wo shall soon be rid of the Irish fester. That a 
muzzle is a muzzle nobody can deny; but Mr. Biggar*8 opinion 
twelve months hence, on the now rules, would perhaps be more 
valuable, could we have it, than Mr. Glad8tone*8 to-day; while as for 
Coercion, the quietness of the country is much more to be attributed 
to the high price of cattle and the Arrears Act. But although 
the island being no longer desperate wears the appearance of calm, 
quiescence in Ireland does not mean inaction in the House of 
Commons. The agrarian question and the national question are 
different things. If every farmer in Ireland wore made the owner of 
his holding to-morrow, it would rather intensify than weaken that 
national feeling which sends Pamellitcs to Parliament. For what 
claim has England on the allegiance of the farmers ? “ The Land 

Act.** They altogether deny that it is the benevolence of the Legis¬ 
lature they have to thank for any benefits to be gained through 
that measure. The people want self-government, and will return 
men to get it, because they believe that nothing which an English 
Parliament could do for them would compare with the benefits to be 
derived from one at home. In the peasanPs eye an Irish Parliament 
means the development of railways, of canals, of manufactures, the 
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making of harbours, the deepening of rivers, the better instruction 
and government of the people. Under it he would not fear being 
seized by a foreign paid policeman for whistling “ Harvey Duff 
nor sent to jail or fined by a foreign paid magistrate on the word 
of this policeman; ho would not be outvoted at Poor Law Boards 
by non>electcd ex officios; his friends would not be intimidated from 
polling for him at election day; he would sit on or vote for his 
County Board, and make and mend, as he saw need, his roads and 
bridges; his money would not be jobbed away making carriage¬ 
ways for my lord and short cuts for my lady, without even a 
shadow of elective principle, by a number Qf country squires who 
hate him and whom he hates ; and, lastly, he would have the name¬ 
less pride of feeling that he was the citizen of a self-governed nation 
instead of the despised serf of a foreign power. 

To such a man English legislation can offer nothing which ho 
believes an Irish Parliament would not give him a thousand times 
over, and give him, not grudgingly, not with sneers and scoffs 
and revilings, branding him the while as an agitator, an idler, and a 
ne’er-do-well, but freely and heartily and with full measure, because 
the people who would make his laws would be one in blood, and kin 
in sympathy with the man himself. A Home Parliament would have 
no memories of oppression and coercion to efface in the peasant’s 
mind ; and though at first it might make mistakes and blunders in 
its dealings with him and his, he would not hold them, as now, a 
rankling treasure in his heart, well knowing that the intent was for 
the best. Some people expect “ loyalty ” to English rule from these 
men, simply because it is English rule ; others, less unreasonable, say 
that the loyalty will come by-and-by. It is very natural, of course, 
that Englishmen should suppose their yoke so sweet and its burden 
so light that the Irish will yet come to love it, and it is a misfortune 
that there should be room for difference on the point. For years 
assurances have been offered us by many writers and speakers that it 
will all come out right after a while, and that we must wait until our 
views change like the Scotch; and the same writers and speakers 
would go on writing and speaking the same things into the next 
century if they were allowed. JI^^ow' w'hat ground is there for expect¬ 
ing this crop of loyalty ? To ray mind “ loyalty ” and self-interest 
are much the same thing. At least there must be something of 
reciprocity to produce it. Men will not be loyal unless they have 
something to bo loyal for. Have not West-End tradesmen growled 
because Balmoral was preferred to Buckingham Palace ? Even in so 
high a matter as religion the Christian for his allegiance has his 
reward. Why should the Irish be loyal ? Personal loyalty died out 
when the age of chivalry had passed; and oven were it otherwise, 
the only representatives of England whom our peasants see are the 
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landlprd, the policeman, and the tax*collector, none of whom recall 
tender emotions. 

It is true that there is a small class in Ireland that is always 
boasting itself “ loyal; ” and they have ample reasons for being so. 
The landlords of Ireland are “ loyal" because England gives them 
their lands and evicts their non-paying tenants. The agents of 
Ireland are loyal because they profit by this English institution. 
The policemen and the oflicials are loyal—to their pay. Phrases about 
“loyalty” and “attachment to the Crown” are the decent-seeming 
electro-plate which hides the pewter of self-iiiterest. On the other side, 
the mass of the people believe they would be a great deal better oflT if the 
country were ruled by themselves, and not by Englishmen. They call 
this patriotism; but unfortunately it is what the Crown calls “treason,” 
while the squire’s approval of the present system, which keeps him 
in clover, is called “loyalty.” Some Englishmen admit that there can 
be no loyalty until there is prosperity, but declare that there can. be no 
prosperity while there is agitation, because it drives English capital 
away. For years and decades (such as from 1850 to 1862) Ireland 
lay quiet as the “ corpse on the dissecting-table,” and no capital 
flowed to her shores, while a million of people left them. The price 
of their passugc-money alone, not to speak of their labour value, 
represented something she would not care to part with. We should 
not ask for English capital if England would leave us our own. 

Since the Union we have sent across the Channel £500,000,000 
in taxes, and double that sum in absentee rents, without getting 
a tithe of it back in money or value. Before the Union our 
national debt was £13,000,000; now we are saddled with taxes on 
£800,000,000. "Vyhat is there to be “loyal” for in these things? Still 
it may be said, that England must surely, in the course of seven cen¬ 
turies, liave created some monument of her bounty and beneficence to 
enchain the erring allegiance of the Irish ? • If so, I do not know 
of it. 8ome one remarked of India, that if the British were driven 
out they would leave two memorials by which tlieir rule would live 
in the Hindoo mind—railways and soda-water bottles. In Ireland 
they will not leave even the railways. The people, therefore, know 
of no reason why they should bo loyal, while they could give a 
hundred reasons why they should not be so; and Irish public 
men find it very hard to believe that English writers are sin¬ 
cere when they declare that “ agitators ” are the cause instead of 
tlie effect of Irish popular feeling. Leaders, of course, may shape 
and direct a movement, as a miller may divert a water-course to turn 
his mill. To make the water is past his skill; but it is not more so 
than for a set of agitators to provoke public passion where there is 
nothing to bo angry about. The Irish Party in Parliament, 
in their efforts to procure Home Eule, have nineteen-twentieths 
of the population behind them in three out of four provinces of 
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Ireland; while in Ulster they have at least half, although a restricted 
franchise may make it appear otherwise. Of those who oraose them 
there is scarcely a single man who does so out of any abstract reverence 
for the beauties of English rule ; they are either Protestants afraid 
of the Pope, or landlords or officials afraid of their daily bread. 
Accordingly as election follows election the Irish Party will increase, 
and the representatives of other sections will dwindle down to their 
proper insignificance. And so far from the future Party becoming 
more “ moderate,” any change that may take place will be quite in 
the opposite direction. Even the Gldture must indirectly help it, 
if the plea now made that it is only want of time that prevents the 
passage of various Irish reforms, be sincere,«as no such excuse can in 
future be put forward. The attainment of even the most minor 
reform thus carried will mean an additional strength to the popular 
party in Ireland, and an additional leverage in the carrying of 
greater ones. A larger party therefore will be bolder and more 
powerful, and if Irish members can no longer be taunted with 
being a mere minority in the House, it will become increasingly 
awkward to silence them by “heroic” remedies. When such a 
party arrives at Westminster the Government of the day will have 
a curious problem confronting it. A Tory ministry, because of the 
non-resistanoe of out-of-office Liberals to Irish reforms, will probably 
solve the difficulty by giving us Home Rule. A Liberal ministry 
might easily be hounded on by the Tories, aided by Irish imprudence 
and bad tactics, to propose the disfranchisement of the island. 

If we get Home Rule, I for one can honestly declare that in it I 
see no danger, but only a strength for the English people. There is 
not a single guarantee which their Government possesses at the 
present time for the maintenance of English power in Ireland of 
which Home Rule would deprive them. Until satisfied with the 
result of the experiment the Irish forts could still be held 
by England’s soldiers; the Irish barracks be garrisoned by her 
troops; the police, if need be (and they would not be needed), 
maintained with rifle and bayonets by the dozen or the score 
in every Irish town; and English war-ships could anchor, as at 
present, in Irish waters. Should a rebellion occur (and if the people 
were contentedly managing their own affairs, against what would 
they rebel P), England could then, as she did before, when an Irish 
Parliament sat in College Green, put down rebellion, unfettered by 
an Irish House of Commons. Ireland would then, as now, contribute 
her proportion to the Imperial taxation, and her recruits to the army 
and navy. England in fact need not lessen by one bayonet or one 
b&ton the precautions she takes against rebellion to-day, while she 
would be saved a great danger in any European war. The legislative 
arrangements are simply a matter of detail. Mr. Gladstone last session 
called on the Irish members to put forward a scheme of Home Rule; 
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but they, having no power to carry their views into e£Eect, declined to 
respond to the invitation. The plans of private individuals in such 
a matter would simply lead to a fire of criticism from all sides. The 
very same proposals put forward by a Government at least would 
command the approval or the silence of its own supporters in Parlia¬ 
ment and the press. Whenever the Irish members have ventmed 
on constructive labour, it has been scoffed at as ridiculous by the 
organs of both parties. Scores of Irish Bills and motions are voted 
down annually with a light heart. Mr. Butt’s Land Bill, for 
instance, ere yet the days had come when Political Economy took 
flight to Saturn, was ^erided as almost ludicrous; although, in 
comparison with the Land Act, it is moderation itself. Similarly, 
save on the Arrears question (upon which Irish advice was taken 
twelve months too late), there is not a single instance of an Irish 
scheme recommending itself to the English press or the English 
people on the ground that it embodied the views of Ireland. When 
the members of the House of Commons declare themselves favour¬ 
ably disposed to consider the Irish scheme of Home Buie, it will 
soon be made ready for them. 

On the other hand, if statesmen on both sides of the House unite 
and make up their minds to refuse self-government to Ireland, they 
must make up their minds to a great deal more. The Cl6ture, as 
has been shown, will not prevent the return of seventy or eighty 
Parnellitos to Parliament, and what it will prevent them doing 
when they get there must remain uncertain until they arrive. Dis¬ 
sensions of course may creep in amongst them and dishearten some, 
and the Government may buy up others; but a larger party can 
better afford defections, and the ease which these will bring the 
Ministry will be merely temporary. Moreover, the growth of Irish 
national feeling to correct disorder in the ranks is as certain as the 
return of the tides. What, then, will follow if the people of Ireland 
become satisfied that self-government in no shape will bo granted 
to them, and the fluctuations of parliamentary majorities do not 
come to their aid ? Extreme and still more extreme men will 
year by year be elected. The revolutionary party, which has always 
viewed constitutional and parliamentary action with disfavour, will 
operate on the representation for its own purposes. It would 
suit them well if the complete disfranchisement of the country 
were procured by the action of Parliamentary Iri’econcilables, so 
that no alternative programme might be left for presentation to the 
people but slavery or separation. For it must bo remembered there 
is a large and powerful section of Irishmen at homo and abroad who 
look with distrust upon any system of sending representatives to 
the English Parliament. These men hold that the mind of the 
country is diverted from preparing for revolutioitary work by the 
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constant intrusion and competition of a constitutional movement. 
To out ofE such possibility in the future by the destruction of Parlia¬ 
mentary representation would in their view be as legitimate as the 
cauterization of an artery to prevent the ebbing away of life-blood. 
It has been part of their policy to discredit Parliamentary effort 
of any kind; and they would succeed beyond expectation could they 
compass the final destruction of “agitation,” and cast the country 
upon its own resources, to dree or do. America and Europe would 
then be asked to consider the spectacle of a country dismantled of 
every constitutional protection, and to contrast disfranchised Ireland 
with enfranchised Bulgaria. The country .itself, deprived of the 
means of public action, would be given over to terrorist societies, 
whoseretaliation on tho Government would be connived at or 
approved by men who shrink to-day from the most distant associa¬ 
tion with oxitrage. Martial law would follow outrage, and counter¬ 
outrage would provoke a ferment amongst our countrymeu in 
America. Tho Irish abroad are more numerous than at home, 
but they have never been stirred as a whole by events in Ireland. 
Acts such as those of ’98, for instance, could not be repeated, with 
tho Atlantic cable at work, without every man and woman of Irish 
blood in America concerting or helping to avenge them. Therefore 
my sequence of events following upon the return of a party of large 
numbers and irreconcilable purpose would be :— 

Ist. Disfranchisement. 2nd. Terrorism. 3rd. Counter-Terrorism. 
4th. Activity of the Irish abroad. 5 th. Tableau. 

Of course a foreign war might arise to embarrass England and 
simplify matters for Ireland, and it is this hope which encourages 
the revolutionary party to make constant preparations. 

The English public, however, nay doubt that a party could be 
returned to Parliament in such numbers as to leave no alternative 
for statesmen but Home Eulo or expulsion, and may reasonably 
inquire why there has been nothing of the kind in the past ? The 
answer is that until recent years there was no Ballot Act and no 
land movement. The formation of Mr. Butt’s party in 1874 was 
rendered chiefly possible by the Ballot Act, although were this 
repealed to-morrow the emancipating effects of the land movement 
have made the popular leaders independent of it. Even now there is 
Parnellism enough in the constituencies to elect eighty men if suit¬ 
able candidates were forthcoming; and with a reduction‘ of the 
franchise there would only be four or five seats, such as Belfast, 
Trinity College, Antrim, or Fermanagh, which the Home Rulers 
could not carry. Mr. Bright’s specific of a reduction in the number 
t>f representatives would not greatly mend matters. A proportionate 
number of the remaining seats would be carried by the Nationalists, 
and it is not by counting heads that a party which must always be 
numerically inferior can expect success in the House of Commons. 
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It is quite true that enormous difficulty is experienced in finding* 
suitable candidates. Wealth, or the ability to live half the year in 
London, is not commonly found united to Parliamentary capacity of 
the kind the Irish need, combined with the honest profession of 
popular principles. Wealthy men, indeed, are out of the running, 
because they have generally landlord or aristocratic sympathies, aud 
the people havo a strong distrust of the influence which society can 
bring to boar upon those whom they have entrusted with the charge 
of their cause. The Irish middle class (if there is such a thing) docs 
not largely recruit the ranks of popular members of Parliament. 
Most of its talent drains away to America, or is absorbed into the 
priesthood, tho medical, or legal professions, all three being callings 
which entirely preclude a six months’ residence in London. Suit¬ 
able candidates are therefore not numerous, which of course will for 
some time tell in favour of tho existing members, no matter how 
unpopular they may be, and on this account the purification of the 
present representation will not be as rapid as ardent electors desire. 
Still, in the end, and before very long, whether through the payment 
of members or the gradual advance of national feeling, the great 
majority of the Irish representation will be arrayed against the 
Union, and, given a certain condition of English parties, it is hard to 
say what the result would bo. A weak Government might make a 
bid for Irish support by concessions; a strong Government, with 
Europe peaceful, might propose the disfranchisement of the island. 
It is a game that may go either way. 

Puzzled Englishmen, tired of this prospect of eternal wrangle, 
and feeling nothing but goodwill towards Ireland, may say to them¬ 
selves, Can our good feeling do nothing in all this ? Can we not 
arrange as friends instead of striving as enemies ? Ifothing would 
please Ireland better, but when such language is used we are very 
curious to know what it means. Does the friendship include tho 
maintenance of the status quo? If so, Irishmen could not allow 
themselves, as they believe, to be cheated for tho sake of brotherly 
phrases. Our offer to England, in return for the management of our 
own affairs, is peace and quiet, security and goodwill, and on no 
other terms, so far as wo are concerned, can she obtain them. In 
times of peace these things seem trifles, but there may come 
momenjts when they would bo of great price. If England thinks 
lightly of the offer, she will reject it, and Ireland will await tho 
march of events. If Irish loyalty, friendship, and co-operation aro 
valued by England, she can have them at a price, but that prioD 
must bo paid ; and dear as it may now seem, it would prove more 
valuable for her empire in an hour of peril, than the pride of 
dominion, or the spoils of conquest, in a century of peace. 

T. M. Hhaly. 
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American politics of lato have been much brought before English 
readers. A novel called Democracy, published in New York some 
years ago, and now reprinted in England, has had a great success 
among us. As it paints in strong colours and with great literary 
force the corruption and selfishness of American public men, it has 
produced some effect upon English opinions Much has also been 
said by our own public writers and speakers about an American 
institution called the Caucus, described as a poisonous weed which, 
when once brought across the Atlantic, will strike root everywhere 
among the pure wheat of English politics, just as the Canadian 
pondweed propagated itself twenty years ago through our rivers 
and canals, till half of them were choked up. The time is, there¬ 
fore, opportune for saying a few words upon some aspects of 
politics in America, in the hope of giving English readers a fair 
impression of their true state, and of showing how far any warnings 
drawn from them are applicable to England. I do so, of course, 
with the diffidence which every one must feel in attempting to speak 
of a country that he knows only as a traveller. ]3ut a citizen of 
the United States would, in addressing Englishmen, be exposed to 
other difficulties hardly less serious than those an Englishman has to 
face in speaking of America. 

What is the picture which not only this novel sets before us ? It 
is the picture of a vast coiitincnf, a prosperous, rapidly increasing, 
and highly civilised nation of f Tty-one millions of people, whose 
government lies in the hands of a knot of selfish and unprincipled 
men, some of them accessible to bribes, the rest ready to wink at 
corruption and to sacrifice honour for the sake of their personal advan¬ 
tage or that of their party. The central figure in tho novel is a 
man of great force of character, but thoi’oughly vulgar in his ideas, 
as well as in his oratory; a man who admits and justifies a gross 
breach of public duty in taking money to “ put through” a contract, 
whose power is based upon intrigue, who has done nothing for the 
country either as a legislator or an administrator. This man is at 
tho head of his party, a candidate for its nomination to the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States, and not unlikely to be chosen. The 
other personages are worthy companions of such a chief. Some 
are weak, most are ignorant and narrow-minded, all are vulgar. 
There is no public spirit, no statesmanlike insight among them. 
Their chief virtue is devotion to a party which seems to have no 
principles. 
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“ What a shocking state of things! ” cries the English Pharisee, 
not without a comfortable reflection that he is not as these Repub¬ 
licans. “ This, then, is what democracy comes to. This is the result 
of putting power in the hands of the masses. Men of rank and 
wealth are driven out of public life ; the ignoble mob choose people 
like themselves to bo their representatives; corruption reigns; 
national interests are sacrificed, national honour forgotten; the 
morality of the country sinks while its revenues are wasted. And 
this is what you want to bring England to, with a lowered county 
franchise, attacks on the House of Lords, and the Birmingham 
Caucus.” % 

One need not be a Tory to be alarmed at such a prospect. If the 
progress of democracy is to make Silas P. RatcHflPe a fair type of 
our public men, we had better pause. The present state of things, 
whatever its faults, is not so bad. But is the picture a true one ? 
That is to say, are Silas P. Ratclifie and his associates fair types of 
leading politicians in America ? and if so, does the dominant position 
which he holds in United States politics mean the same thing as the 
premiership of a Silas P. Ralclifie would mean in England ? I am 
not going to discuss the matter as a political question. Reasonings 
from the politics of one country to those of another are interesting 
and, when wisely used, instructive. But they are also dangerous, for 
there is always something which makes so great a difference between 
the two countries as to vitiate any inference except under limita¬ 
tions and qualifications which the ordinary reader does not heed, or 
soon forgets. And sensible people have, at bottom, a just per¬ 
ception of this, and do not suffer themselves to bo much influ¬ 
enced by arguments of the kind. The chief practical use of history 
is to prevent one from being taken in by historical analogies. 
My object in these pages is to do wdiat little I can to prevent 
Englishmen from misjudging America, not to frame any argu¬ 
ments in favour of democratic progress in England. Things 
in England will proceed on their own path whatever we may 
road about Republicanism elsewhere, for the forces which move 
them are large and j)otent. Apart from this altogether it is to 
be wished that Englishmen should have just views about the 
country which is most like their own, and with which their rela¬ 
tions are most intimate. 

That there are such persons as Silas P. Ratcliffe among the public 
men at Washington must be admitted. There are such persons in 
England also, and in every country, monarchical or republican. Any 
one writing a novel about English public life might fill it with people 
equally unscrupulous and, in their way, equally successful, and yet 
might justify every character by pointing to some well-known poli¬ 
tician as the original of the portrait. There are persons in the 
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English Parliament, and not merely needy adventurers, but persons 
of wealth or position, some of whom enjoy titles, conferred or 
inherited, who aro no better, and whom wo think no better, than 
these Washington politicians, 

“ But,” it will bo said, “ these men are very few in England; they 
are not fair types; they are exceptions, rare exceptions; and in 
England they never rise to high places. Their schemes are mainly 
commercial, and do not injure the political interests of the country.” 
This is perfectly true. The people in question are fortunately few 
in England, nor have they over climbed to the highest posts. But 
as they do exist among us an American may, say that the picture in 
the novel is unfair in the same way as an English novel would bo 
unfair which presented only such persons as figuring in English poli¬ 
tical life. Although, therefore, the American picture may be less 
misleading than a similar English picture would be, still it is mis¬ 
leading. The author of the novel is not to be blamed for this, for 
he wrote for his own countrymen, who would understand and allow 
for those exaggerations which w’o permit to a writer of fiction. It 
is only the English reader who is in danger of being misled. Ho 
may forget what the American reader knows, that there are plenty 
of public men at Washington who arc just as upright, fair-minded, 
and high-minded as most of our leading politicians arc in England. 
To determine the extent to which black sheep are to be found among 
members of Congress (taking them as a sample of the more success¬ 
ful politicians), and how far such persons have found their way into 
the front rank, would be hard even for an Amciican, and is much 
harder for an Englishman. No doubt there aro more who can 
be “got at,” whose vote con be influenced by lobbying, than 
would be found in the English 1‘arliamcnt. So the Americans say 
themselves, and a stranger may therefore say it without offence. 
But there are very few indeed who would take a bribe in a naked 
form, and there are not more who have given bribes to their con¬ 
stituents, or been privy to giving, than were to be found in the 
English Parliament twenty years ago. “ Lobbying,” that is to say the 
working of a bill through the legislature, usually becomes personal 
solicitation, backed up by offers of some personal advantage. It is cer¬ 
tainly far more rife than in England, and has thrown discredit on the 
profession of the lobbyist. The protective tariff, with the alterations 
which are sometimes made and constantly threatened in it, altera¬ 
tions affecting.enormous commercial interests, is a fertile source of this 
evil. In general, however, it affects only what we should call private 
bill legislation. There is also great laxity in the matter of giving 
pledges and making promises to catch the votes of particular sections. 
Members of Congress who in private will speak in harsh terms 
of Ireland and her people, and tell you that England is too lenient 
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in her dealings with Irish conspiracy or obstruction, allow themselves 
to make speeches and give votes in support of Irisli agitators and 
against England which excite the disgust of all sensible Americans. 

It must further be admitted that the men who do or have done 
these things, and who maintain their position by jobbing appoint¬ 
ments in a way to be explained presently, arc sometimes conspicuous 
men, influential in the councils of their party, talked of for the highest 
ofEces, and occasionally rewarded by a judgeship, or a lucrative 
post, or a foreign mission. They are often powerful stump orators, 
draw crowds when they make an electioneering tour, and show groat 
skill in manipulating those assemblies of the party that are 
called nominating conventions. Any one who should take his idea 
of American politics exclusively from the newspapers in which the 
doings of these politicians are chronicled and their characters reviled 
or defended, might suppose that they were the leading por.son8 in the 
State, and would be alarmed at the prospect of their getting complete 
control of it. He would indeed perceive that there are also honest 
and patriotic men engaged in politics, but hearing less of these latter, 
he would think that they wx‘ro always being jostled out of tho game, 
and that the bad men were going to have it all their own way. The 
remarkable fact is that these bad men, though always on the point of 
getting the great places and doing terrible mischief there, never do 
get them. The wind lifts the apples just o\it of their reach, as 
it did from Tantalus in tho Odyssey. They intrigue for nomina¬ 
tions to the Presidency or some other exalted position, but 
at the last moment, when success seems almost assured, public 
opinion comes in to baulk their hopes. Tho nominating conven¬ 
tion which has to choose the candidate of tho party feels that 
it cannot go before the nation with a man of tarnished charactcr,*a 
man who has not what the Americans call “ a good record.'* Or if 
the place is one in tho President’s gift, ho rarely ventures to outrage 
popular sentiment and injure his own position by making a really 
bad appointment. To bo known as incorruptible is as helpful to a 
public man in America as in England or in any other country. 
Indeed, simple honesty and sincerity often raise to tho highest places 
persons of quite ordinary capacity. Out of the whole list of 
Presidents of the United States there is not one on whose character 
for personal probity a stain rests, while some, of whom Lincoln and 
Garfield are the most recent conspicuous examples, have been 
singularly conscientious and patriotic. So, too, among those who 
have of late years filled the great Cabinet ofiices, and the not less 
important places of President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, there are very few of tarnished reputation. 
This is more than can be said of minor officials, but the minor 
officials, for reasons to be explained presently, can do much less 
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mischief than corresponding officials would do in England. Evoti as 
regards them there is probably more smoke than fire. People are 
much less reticent than in England; charges which are only 
whispered here are made openly there, and made so frequently and 
so groundlessly that the accused person, even when innocent, does 
not care to refute them. Scandals that in Europe would be 
hushed up obtain the widest currency. No doubt they are frequent. 
I am far from defending the present state of things, which the 
wisest Americans deplore. All I mean to say is that it is much less 
alarming than Englishmen would sxippose from reading American 
newspapers, or from the picture the novel presents. And on the 
whole the public business of the United States goes on fairly well. 
Grave offenders are punished by the moral sentiment of the people ; 
mischievous enterprises are checked before much harm has been 
done ; and though as regards foreign affairs there is some gasconad¬ 
ing, and sometimes a want of international courtesy, one might 
point, wore it not desirable to avoid controversies of English politics, 
to English ministers who have rivalled or surpassed the moat 
offensive performances of American Secretaries of State. There is a 
want of dignity in politics generally ; there is a want of efficiency in 
some departments of administration, and serious loss to the public by 
jobbing; but in comparison with the general prosperity of the 
country, and especially the extraordinary elasticity of its finance, 
these failings attract little notice. 

It is more important and interesting to inquire how far corruption 
and vulgarity and ignorance among American politicians mean the 
some thing and have the same consequences as similar faults would 
mean and have in England, One may admit that they exist in 
America, and utterly deny that they cast the same black shadow 
over the country as they would over England. This is exactly what 
every one who knows the two countries will deny. But it needs some 
explanation to Englishmen, who are apt to take their own country 
as a type, and assume that others must be like it. Whore two 
peoples and forms of government have so many points of likeness as 
we have to the United States, this tendency is all the greater. 
The proposition I wish to support is that politics are a totally 
different thing in America from what they are in England. Here 
the political life of the country is its main, its central, its highest 
social life. It is the chief occupation of the men most conspicuous 
by rank and practical talents. It is the great game which ambitious 
men seek to join in, the great means of influencing the welfare of the 
community which patriotic or philanthropic men desire to use. All 
educated people, and many uneducated, take an interest in it, watch 
what goes on in Parliament, are familiar with the characters and 
even the faces of the leading men. Here there are usually, and 
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during thokst few years have been constantly, largo and grave ques¬ 
tions under discussion—constitutional questions respecting the dis¬ 
tribution of political power, questions of foreign policy which involve 
peace or war with neighbouring States, domestic questions some one of 
which affects every class in the community. The central Government, 
though less dominant and less meddlesome than on the Continent of 
Europe, is nevertheless always near us, touching us at many points. 
The badness or goodness of our administration, the wisdom or folly of 
our foreign policy, the merits or defects of current legislation, make 
a sensible difference to us. They rightly engage public attention, they 
naturally attract much %f the best talent of the country. In a word, 
if our central Government were to fall into the hands of a corrupt 
Parliament or incompetent officials, England would decline at once. 
And if England were to suffer her affairs to be managed by such 
men, it would only be either because she hud none better, or because 
the tone of public morals and public spirit had already fallen. The 
decadence of the statesmen would argue the decadence of the people. 
But in America the political life of the .country is not the main or 
central current of its life, but seems a kind of side channel encumbered 
by weeds and bushes. Politics is not the career which a young man 
of talents and ambition naturally turns to or seeks to enter. There 
are at present, and have been since the pacification of the South, few 
political questions that rouse any interest. Nobody cares about 
politics (save at the time of the presidential election) except those 
professional politicians wlio are playing the game for their own 
purposes. There really is nothing to care about. The proceedings 
of Congress attract little attention, and are very briefly reported. 
People don’t talk about politics as they do in this country. Last 
autumn, during a stay of four months in America, in which I had 
constant opportunities of mixing with all sorts of people, I never 
heard a political subject mentioned unless when 1 had introduced 
it myself. In fact, it makes no difference to the ordinary American 
citizen how the Federal Government is carried on, while as to 
foreign policy it is happily unnecessary to have any. As a dis¬ 
tinguished American thinker once said to me, government in 
America is a mere survival, a relic of past times which has no longer 
the importance it still possesses in the Old World. Indeed he went 
so far. as to call it a scab on the body politic, which may in time 
disappear. 

To state fully the causes of this difference would require many 
pages, so I will only glance at a few of them. There is, first, the fact 
that there are now really no great questions to engage men’s sym¬ 
pathy and exercise their reason. There is, secondly, the superior 
attraction which the development of the material resources of 
America has for its people, the progress of colonisation, the making 
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and working of railroads, tho founding of new industries; all these 
are more important to their eyes than to those of any European 
nation, and cover more of their horizon. Then it must bo remem¬ 
bered that government is in America divided between the central or 
Federal, and local or State authorities. Of these two, the former is 
the more dignified, and in a sense the more important, because it 
affects the whole republic ; but it touches the citizen infinitely less 
than the central Government does in England, because it has nothing 
to to with direct taxation and very little with legislation, both 
these matters belonging to the several States. A good deal of the 
want of interest which educated Americans show in their Govern¬ 
ment appears duo to a separation of politics into two divisions, 
neither of which covers the whole ground. State politics seem too 
local, restricted, or, as we should say, municipal, to demand the 
services of a first-rate man. On the other hand. Federal politics are 
too remote, and do not include one of the departments most interest¬ 
ing to a jurist or philanthropist, that of the reforms in the civil law 
or local administrative system. It must further be remembered that 
there is altogether less government, less interference by the State, 
in America, and for the matter of that in our colonics also, than in 
England. The idea that things ought to be left to themselves, that 
private enterprise is the safest agency for promoting objects of 
common utility, is more largely embraced and applied there than 
here. It is sometimes carried to an extent which a faithful adherent 
of laissez-faire doctrines recoils from. Ilailroad companies, for in¬ 
stance, and other powerful corporations are subjected to far less control 
than with us, and sometimes tyrannize over the districts they traverse. 
There are all sorts of objects which people in England propose 
to effect by legislation, which in America are assumed to be left to 
the benevolence of some voluntary society. And, of course, there 
are fewer ancient rules or institutions which need to bo legislated 
for in order to adapt them to the necessities of modern times. Lastly, 
the immense area of the country places its political life under con¬ 
ditions totally different from those of the European states. Although 
the telegraph informs every village next morning of what has hap¬ 
pened at Washington tlio afternoon before, Washington is not, and 
never can be, what London is to England or Paris to France. Its 
life is a purely political life, dissociated from that of the great com¬ 
mercial and literary centres. Statesmen who reside in it are per¬ 
sonally known only there and at their own homes. They cannot 
make themselves known over the rest of the Union. A French or 
English statesman may in the course of a twenty years’ career have 
visited all the great towns in France or England, and made himself 
a man of flesh and blood in every part of his country. And in small 
countries like France and England people are constantly reviving their 
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own interest in politics and that of their friends by visits to head¬ 
quarters. The chairmen of local Liberal and Conservative Associa¬ 
tions, who come up to London and are taken into the gallery of the 
House of Commons by the county or borough member, acquire and 
carry back with them a personal interest in political struggles and 
a sense of their dramatic aspects which no American can feel who 
lives in Maine or Minnesota, not to say on the Pacific coast. 
True, the professional politician, wherever he lives in America, 
is at least as much interested in politics as any one in England, 
for politics affects his livelihood, a professional politician being either 
an oflSce-holder or an oflBco-scj kcr. But I am speaking of the 
ordinary intclligout citizen, and he, just because there is a class of pro¬ 
fessional politicians, cares less about politics, and has less to do with 
them than a man of the same position and education would do in 
England. Eor these among other reasons politics moan less and 
politicians count for less in the United States than in any European 
country. Their merits are less beneficial, their faults less mis¬ 
chievous, their whole sphere of action more restricted and less 
regarded than in England. Instead of being drawn from the 
highest class, socially and intellectually, and being a sample of what 
is best in the country, politicians arc largely composed of persons 
of scanty education, small means, and avci’age abilities. Their 
occupation, the practice of what is called politics in the United 
States, does not, or need not, for the reasons already stated, involve 
any study or even any dealing with that largo round of diflicult 
questions which employs the politicians of European countries. A 
great many, especially in the cities, and in the eastern and central 
States generally, are lawyers, and the lawyers (there is in America 
no distinction between barristers and attorneys) arc the representa¬ 
tives of a profession no less valuable and influential than in 
England. But it is not generally the more eminent lawyers who 
take to politics j it is often the small practitioner in a small town 
who, when his business docs not prosper, becomes an ofiice-seeker. 
One does not like to make general statements, because they are apt 
to be misunderstood; and I know many politicians in America who 
are men of the highest character, as well as the highest ability. 
But if a general statement has to be made, it must bo that the 
politicians reflect public capacity and thought not of the best but 
of the mediocre sort. And as the practice of politics does not 
require, or produce, any familiarity with those large questions 
which the members of European logislatui’es have to face, it is not 
in itself educative. Besides, it is exposed to many temptations. 
The president of a small Western University one day showed me a 
Hst he had made out of the employments to which his graduates had 
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betaken themselves during the last seven years. When he had given 
the numbers of those who had become doctors, schoolmasters, and 
so forth, I asked, “ And how many have gone into politics ? ” “I am 
glad to say, only five ” w’as his answer, given without any idea of a 
joke. This is tho ordinary sentiment of the educated American 
towards the local politicians, and it is of course from their ranks 
mainly that the Federal politicians are taken. Socially and economi¬ 
cally regarded, the politicians are an unimportant clement in society 
over the Union at large. It is, therefore, a capital error to compare 
them with tho politicians of any European country, or to suppose 
that their defects are an index of a decline in honour, morality, or 
patriotism among the people at largo. And it is scarcely less 
an error to attribute those defects to what is vaguely called 
democracy. 

However our English alarmist returns to the charge. “Admitting 
the truth of your itatcments,” he replies, “ see what they involve, 
You grant that the best men of the country seldom go into politics. Is 
this not a serious misfortune ? Docs it not leave the field open to bad 
men ? Even supposing tho State Ijogislatures to correspond (though 
the area of their power is so vastly larger) to the municipal councils 
of our great towns or to the county boards which we are promised 
shortly, is it not important that capable and upright men should 
form these legislatures ? Is it not the duty of a good citizen to 
serve his neighbours and his country by entering them, as many 
good citizens in England servo on local bodies ? Must there not 
bo something seriously wrong if good citizens hold aloof? And 
must not grave evils sooner or later follow from leaving the reins of 
government, local and still more Federal government, in the hands 
of persona many of whom arc unworthy of trust P ” 

That there is force in such reflections tho Americans aro them¬ 
selves tho first to admit. Forbears past the best organs of public 
opinion in the United States have been preaching their duty to good 
citizens, calling on them not only to go to the polls, but to see that 
worthy candidates are run, and themselves come forward as candi¬ 
dates both for the local legislatures and for Congress. One must, 
therefore, answer the English critic not by denying that the present 
evils are serious in such great cities as New York and Philadelphia, 
nor that they may be serious over a wider area fifty years hence, 
when the pressure of population on the means of subsistence has 
increased, but by insisting that as regards the country at large they 
are incomparably less serious than they would be in Europe. Politics 
in America—and the same thing is true of Canada (whose condi¬ 
tion is in many respects tho same as that of her Southern neigh¬ 
bours)—means the distribution of offices; and the offices have so 
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muoli less importance than in Europe that it matters far less who are 
the men that Ml them. As regards the causes which keep the best men 
out of politics, I have only space to indicate one or two. Parliamen¬ 
tary life is less interesting and stimulating than in England, because 
it has fewer and less vital problems to deal with. Other careers, such 
as that of finance or railroad management, are relatively more 
attractive than they arc here. There exists no largo leisured class 
with a hereditary taste for politics, and almost a hereditary claim to 
high office. The immense area of the Am* tican Union, and the fact 
that the political capital is a comparatively small city, diminishes ithe 
action of good society i^on politics. Jfo such centre exists, as in 
Franco or England, where a great merchant, or financier, or advo¬ 
cate, or journalist, or man of letters, can live and pursue politics 
along with his own profession. In fact he is in most cases forced 
to sacrifice his other avocations if he goes into Congress, since he 
cannot conduct his business from Washington. 

All these causes taken together go a good way to explain the 
disinclination of the “ best people ” to enter political life. There is, 
however, one still more important, whicli deserves a paragraph or 
two to itself, because it brings us to consider the capital evil of 
American politics, and involves also tho explanation of what is called 
rather absurdly—for the word has in America a different meaning— 
the Caucus system. That system is a vicious one. But it has 
very little likeness to what is called the “Birmingham Caucus” 
in England, an institution which must be judged upon its 
own merits, and not by false analogies drawn from beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The United States, in taking over a century ago English law and 
the English political system in its main features (such as the two 
chambers, and the vesting of executive power and the right of 
appointment to offices in a single head of tlie State), took over also 
that remarkable institution which wo call Government by Party. 
As everybody knows, party government is not very old in England. 
It grew up \mder Charles II., before whoso time the Sovereign had 
himself chosen his ministers instead of having them forced on him 
by Parliament; and it became settled under Anne and George I. 
Its essence lies in the existence in a country of two sets of views and 
tendencies, which divide the nation into two sections, each section 
believing in its own views, and influenced by its peculiar tendencies 
and associations to deal in its own particular way with every new 
question as it comes up. Tho particular dogmas may change ; doc¬ 
trines once held by Whigs alone may now be hold by Tories also; 
doctrines which Whigs would have rejected a century ago may now 
be part of the orthodox creed of the Liberal party. But the ten- 
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dencios are permanent, and have always so worked upon the several 
new great questions and problems which have during the last two 
centuries presented themselves, that each party has had not only a 
concrete life in its members, but an intellectual and moral life in its 
principles. Even when its leaders have been least worthy and their 
aims least pure, it has felt itself ennobled and inspirited by the sense 
that it had great objects to fight for, a history and traditions which 
imposed upon it the duty of carrying on the contest for its distinc¬ 
tive principles. It is because practical questions have never been 
lacking which brought these respective principles into play, forcing 
the one party to maintain the cause of order and authority, the 
other that of progress and freedom, that our two great parties have 
not degenerated into mere factions. Their struggles for o£G.ce 
have been redeemed from selfishness by the feeling that office was a 
means of giving effect to those principles in practice. 

But if the principles which called a party into being have ceased 
to exist, if its characteristic doctrines have no longer any bearing on 
the present state of things, or, in other words, if there are no q\ies- 
tions to which those principles can bo applied so that the one party 
will naturally, in pursuance of its hereditary tendency, propose one 
solution and the other party another, what becomes of the party ? 
Clearly it ought to die. Its function is exhausted. It has no longer 
an intellectual and moral raison (fdtre. The soul is gone; so the life 
ought to expire and the body be buried. But parties are seldom 
content so to die. They live on and fight as fiercely as ever, as did 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines long after the power of the Emperor had 
vanished, and that of the Pope had ceased to oppose it. Suppose 
that in England all the questions which divide Whigs from Tories 
were suddenly settled. Wo should be in a difficulty. Our free con¬ 
stitution has been so long worked by the action and reaction of 
Ministerialists and Opposition that, for a time at least, there would 
probably continue to be two parties. But they would no longer be 
Whigs and Tories; they would be merely Ins and Outs. Their 
combats would be waged not even nominally for principles, but for 
place. For the government of the country, with the honour, 
power, and emoluments attached to it, would still remain as a prize 
to be contended for; and not only the leaders, but those who 
expected something from the leaders, would continue to register 
voters, and form political clubs, and fight elections just as they do 
now. The difference would bo that there would no longer be great 
and noble principles to appeal to, so that men quiet or fastidious, or 
otherwise occupied, would not join in the struggle, while those who 
did would no longer feel stimulated by the sense that they were 
battling for something ideal, something which involved the welfare 
of their country. Loyalty to a leader whom it was sought to make 
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Prime Minister would be a poor substitute, and not a safe substitute, 
for loyalty to a faith. If there were no conspicuous leader, the only 
motive left wotild be party spirit, and a desire that one’s friend 
should have the good things. Something like this has happened in 
America. Since the resettlement of the Southern States after the 
civil war there have been no questions dividing the old great parties 
(such questions as do exist, the tariff and civil service reform, are 
questions on which Democrats and Republicans have not taken 
sides). The old principles which made the j:arties have been worked 
out, and the parties, having no longer any distinctive programme to 
carry out, might with advantage have been dissolved. But the 
government of the coun’try has to be carried on, and therefore the 
parties must bo kept alive for that purpose. They have, therefore, 
become mere Ins and Outs; and it cannot be expected that the best 
citizens should feel the same desire to join in a combat of office- 
seekers as men in France or in England, where the interests of 
religion or freedom arc held to be at stake. This state of matters 
exists in Canada also—indeed in most of o\ir self-governing colonies 
—and the results are similar to those in the American Republic. 

But hero comes in another feature, peculiar to the United States. 
All administrative federal offices, from the top to the bottom, from 
the Presidency down to a postmastorhip in a western village or the 
keeping of a lighthouse on the Pacific coast, are party offices, held at 
the pleasure of the executive. Custom as well as law allows the holder 
to be dismissed at any moment without cause; and custom prescribes 
that he shall be dismissed whenever the party opposed to his own 
comes into power. The new administration is not only permitted 
but bound to reward its supporters by putting them into the offices 
whence those of the losing party have been expelled. This is what 
is called the spoils system, from the famous phrase of President 
Jackson, “ The spoils belong to the victors.” Its most immediate 
evil result is to injure the civil service of the country by discourag¬ 
ing able and steady men from entering it, since they can have no 
security that they will keep their places, and by making the nation 
lose the benefit of such skill as its employ«5s have acquired by prac¬ 
tice, since the most devoted and experienced official may be turned out 
at short notice for no fault of his own, but merely because the place 
is wanted for some importunate applicant. There is, however, 
another consequence less obvious to the English reader. It creates 
a large class of persons who have a direct personal interest in poli¬ 
tical warfare. The absence of groat public questions may make the 
ordinary citizen indifferent to the triumph of one or other party. 
But the private and selfish interest of every man who holds a 
salaried place, or who desires to get one, raises up a set of peojde fiiR 
of zeal for their party, eagerly and restlessly active in promoting its 
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triumpli by every means in their power. It is they who work 
politics, or, to use the Transatlantic expression, run the machine.*^ 
To these men the success of their party means their own livelihood, 
and the opportunitj’^ of providing for their relatives and friends; 
and although the posts are not highly paid, the income is a fair one 
for persons who themselves mostly belong to the poorer class. If 
Federal offices alone wore involved, the number of places to be had 
would be too small to make the office-seeking class a large one. But 
in every State and every city the two great parties exist, and pos¬ 
sess a complete organization. Every State and every city has a large 
number of salaried offices whose occupants are changed according as 
the one party or the other is in the majority. Some of these offices 
arc elective, and the parly runs its candidates for them. To this 
category there unfortunately belong, in most States, the judgeships. 
Other offices lie in the gift of the governor or the mayor, as the case 
may bo, but to these he is expected to appoint adherents of the 
party to which ho belongs, which has put him in power, and in whoso 
hand his own fortunes lie. Besides, the membership of Congress or 
of a State Legislature is itself also a salaried place, not indeed lucra¬ 
tive, yet to many people quite worth having. The party organiza¬ 
tion of course looks after all elections and all appointments, to State 
offices and local offices as well as to Federal offices. And as elec¬ 
tions are frcq\ient, members of the Federal House of Representatives 
being chosen every two years, and there being many other elections 
for the State offices and municipal offices, the machine is not allowed 
to rust. It is kept constantly going, it needs the attention and 
occupies the energies of a tolerably large number of persons. They 
are of course the persons to whom it means place, profit, and power. 
Hence in every district the office-lioldcrs are the Ministerialists, who 
keep the party together, conduct the registrations, bring out the 
candidates, get up and address +he public meetings, work the elec¬ 
tions, and (in extreme cases) falsify the polling books. The office- 
seekers, who can only get in themselves by turning out the present 
occupants, are the Opposition, and perform similar work for their 
own side, though of course under the disadvantage of not having the 
control of the election machinery. If they had only one set of places 
to look to, the Federal offices, or the State offices, or tho local offices, 
they might be disheartened by repeated failures—such as the Demo¬ 
cratic party has had to suffer since tho firs^ election of President 
Lincoln in 1860. But as there are two other sets of places to stimu¬ 
late their desires and reward their efforts, there is no danger of 
apathy. A beaten party comes up fresh to the fight every time, 
and generally before long gets hold of one set at least of the coveted 
emoluments. ISo distinctly is the duty of the civil service to work 
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for their own side recognised, that the party managers sometimes 
impose a sort of tax, informally of course and secretly, upon their 
officials, who have then to contribute a percentage of their salaries 
towards the party fund, out of which the expenses of canvassing 
and electioneering are defrayed. 

“ Is then,” it will be asked, “ the business of electioneering left to 
these personally interested politicians? Do other citizens, those 
active, keen, bright Americans of whom we hoar so much, not take 
part in it, if for no other reason, yet at lea-''!- to see that the affairs of 
the community are entrusted to competent hands ? It is easy to see 
why office-holders and office-seekers should exert themselves; less 
easy to understand why ^her people do not join, do not keep such 
an important matter from falling into these professional hands? 
Why do not public-spirited men, whoso motives are above suspicion, 
become candidates for the various offices and for the membership 
of the legislatures ? They would naturally bo preferred by their 
fellow-citizens.” 

Party organization has been brought to a rare perfection in 
America. Nothing can be fairer in theory, nothing more conform¬ 
able to the principles of self-government. The unit is a small local 
area—in a city one of the wards. The voters belonging to the 
party in this local area are convoked to a meeting for the purpose 
of choosing their delegates to the convention of the larger 
local area in which these wards arc included. This meeting is 
called a primary, and the delegates whom it chooses are a species 
of ward committee for the ward. Together with the delegates 
from all the other wards, they form the convention for the dis¬ 
trict. Either directly or through other delegates whom they in 
turn choose to proceed to a higher convention, they select the 
candidates for office. The details of the system arc complex; it 
may be enough to note that the highest of all party assemblies 
is that which meets once in every four years to choose the 
party candidate for the Presidency of the United States. This 
council is called the National Nominating Convention; and the 
similar bodies which meet to choose in each State the candi¬ 
dates for its chief offices are called State Conventions. The main 
duty of every convention is to choose the party candidates, both for 
the elective offices and for the membership of the State Legislatures 
and of Congress (as the case may be), the object of course being to 
secure that the undivided vote of the party shall be cast for the 
candidates who are most likely to succeed, because most in favour 
with the party as a whole. And the system seems excellently cal¬ 
culated to attain this end, because it is the rank and file of the party, 
in their several primaries, who choose the delegates, and these 
VOL. XXXIl. N.S* Y Y 
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delegates who in turn choose those with whom the selection of candi¬ 
dates rests. The people have every opportunity of expressing their 
will, and it is their own fault if they do not get the best candidates. 
Clearly the primary is the key of the whole. Everything de¬ 
pends on the delegates it chooses, for once chosen, they can bring 
out any candidate they like. He is, through their nomination, the 
candidate of the party, who has a claim on the votes of the party, 
even of those who would not have themselves chosen him. The duty, 
therefore, of every good citizen who desires tho best candidates is to 
go to the parly primary of the ward or district he belongs to, and 
there give hivS vote for delegates ho can trust. But unfortimately the 
good citizen often does not care enough about the matter. Tie has 
an engagement to dinner, or it is a wet night, or he forgets all about 
the meeting. The professional politician, however, does not forget. 
He goes, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he has it all his 
ovm way. Tie has usually a number of acquaintances whom ho 
takes with him (tho men whom, in American phrase, he “owns”), 
so that tho primary may consist tilmost entirely of the professionals 
and their creatures. In such cases the business is dispatched quickly 
and easily. A list of delegates, which has of course been prepared 
beforehand by the leading professionals, is proposed to the meeting 
and carried without a division. These delegates are the professionals 
themselves, or persons on whom they can rely. The meeting is 
then dissolved; and in a day or two, when all tho primaries are over, 
tho Eepublicans or Democrats (as the case may bo) of tho city learn 
that they have left themselves in the hands of this clique, who have 
settled the whole thing in secret conclave, and merely gone through 
the form of obtaining a popular sanction. Sometimes, however, 
things do not proceed so smoothly. If the local parly managers 
have abused their power by putting into office bad men, who have 
wasted or misappropriated the city revenues, the better citizens now 
and then combine to attend, and if possible to “capture” tho 
primaries. They come in largo numbers, and when tho managers* 
list of delegates is submitted, they oppose it and propose another list 
of their own. A struggle follows. The chairman, who is usually 
in tho confidence of tho managers, probably tries to rule the speakers 
of the independent section out of order, and may sometimes go so 
far as to declare the list of his own friends carried when it has not 
been so, or even to dissolve tho meeting rather than accept a defeat. 
Possibly, but rarely, tho independents succeed in getting their dole- 
gates chosen. Generally the victory remains in one way or another 
with the professional clique. And it must be understood that such 
a- contest is altogether an uncommon occurrence, only to be looked 
for in places where the ruling party has grossly abused its power 
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and driven the better sort of citizens to exert tbemsolves for the pro¬ 
tection of the community. This has happened only in a few of the 
great cities, and most conspicuously in New York, a place so excep¬ 
tional owing to its vast population of poor and ignorant people, 
mostly recent immigrants from Europe, that it must not be taken as 
a type of American city politics. The more usual way of resisting 
the domination of the party managers is for good citizens, after 
meetings and combinations among themselves, either to abstain from 
voting, or to vote for the candidates of the opposite party, or to bring 
out a rival set of candidates of their own party, and run these both 
against the opposite party and against what may be called the autho¬ 
rised list of their owJt party managers. This is called, in the 
technical language of politics, “ bolting,” and is sometimes resorted 
to by moderate and patriotic men of both parties. In Philadelphia, 
a city which has groaned under the tyranny of its “'Eing ” as long 
as New York, it was successfully employed a year ago to put several 
trustworthy men into office. But in general these tactics, when 
used by an independent section in either party, result in the 
victory of the opposite party, because the parties are so nearly 
balanced that any serious defection from ono gives the other 
the majority. The immediate gain may not bo great, because the 
candidates of the other party are probably men of the same 
kind as those whom the independents refused to accept from their 
own clique. But the warning given to the Bing against which 
the independents have revolted is not lost. They are made to feel 
that they liavc gone too fur, and are disposed next time to bring 
forward better candidates, and so endeavour to win back the 
“bolters ” to their former party allegiance. Thus the evil is by no 
means without a remedy. Only that remedy is not, as one might 
have expected, foxmd to bo most easily applied by an attack on the 
primaries. 

Through the last few pages I have been describing extreme cases. 
It must not be supposed that over the length and breadth of the 
Union, in the rural districts and in the smaller cities, these evils 
prevail. They are confined to some few great cities, such as those 
of the Atlantic coast. Only there does one find full-grown Bings, 
only there have the better citizens been driven to organize them¬ 
selves against the tyranny of bad men, perverting a system which 
was intended to bo truly popular and representative. The manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the ordinary towns and cities may not be the best 
possible—neither is that of our own municipalities—but it is, taking 
one place with another, tolerably honest and competent, as good 
as can be looked for in such r* world as the present. I have dealt with 
the extreme cases because it is from those extreme cases that English 
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assailants of American institutions have drawn their examples, and 
in particular their illustrations of the working of what they call the 
Caucus system; and have, therefore, sketched that system as it 
exists in New York, the darkest instance that can bo adduced. 

The so-called Birmingliam Caucus is supposed to be a copy of this 
American original, and to be likely to reproduce its faults. The 
different scheme of our lilnglish Constitution prevents it from being- 
carried out with the same completeness; it exists here, therefore, 
only in two grades, viz. the ward meeting (the American primary) 
and the council for the whole constituency, the Eight. Hundred, 
or Four Hundred, or so forth, corresponding to the American 
nominating District Convention of delegates from the several pri¬ 
maries. The essence of the plan lies in its creating a representative 
committee for each constituency, to which the members of the party 
in that constituency delegate the function of selecting candidates for 
Parliament. It has no other function but that of organizing the 
party in the locality, and enabling it to prevent those divisions, and 
consequent defeats, which arose from the appearance at elections of 
more candidates than there were seats for, each alleging that ho was 
the favourite of the party. There were no means, except the rarely 
available one of a test ballot, of ascertaining which candidate the 
party really preferred; and this method was therefore invented of 
giving the majority of the party the means of protecting itself by 
saying beforehand whom it wished to support. It was the alternative 
to two methods, both of which had proved bad—nomination by an 
irresponsible and self-elected cliqtio and the distraction of the party 
between a number of competitors, some of whom might be plainly 
out of the running, yet able to ruiji the others and so give the victory 
to the other side. 

I am not here concerned either to defend or attack the 
Birmingham system. My only personal experience of it has 
been so far unpleasing, that having been once a delegate from 
the primary of the ward I reside in, I was turned out when the 
primaries were captured by an inroad of persons belonging to 
another section of the party; we who fancied ourselves the “good 
citizens ” having been culpably absent from our primary on the 
night of meeting. This instance taught us one of the weak points 
of the plan; and the London boroughs (in only two of which, so far 
as I know, does it exist) are obviously not the best places to try it 
in. However, I am not going to examine its working in England, 
but only the pertinence of arguments drawn from its working in 
America. 

Two charges are brought against it. One is that it will destroy 
the independence of Members of Parliament by subjecting them to 
the dictation of a local committee. This is an objection never taken, 
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a result never complained of, in the United States. The councils or 
conventions of delegates do not control members of Congress, not so 
much because they might not wish to do so if it were necessary, as 
because it is not necessary. The bonds of party allegiance are already 
so tight, it is so well understood that a member of Congress must 
vote with his party, that no local pressure is needed. This is due to 
the fact that, as already explained, politicians are largely professionals 
who must stick to their party for the sake of their prospects in life. 
The existence of a tight party organization is another symptom, so 
to speak, of the same tendency, Wt is not the cause of this want of 
personal independence, "^he phenomena of American politics are 
here too dissimilar from those of England to make a comparison 
instructive. Any one who has watched large English constituencies 
will think the fear of a member being enslaved by his local political 
committee chimerical. There arc, of course, members whose real 
sentiments differ somewhat from those they have expressed at their 
election, or whose original provincial opinions have been affected by the 
social influences, or perhaps by other more purely personal influences, 
to which they are exposed in the capital. It may be occasionally 
irksome to these members to be reminded by the committee of their 
local association of what the party there expects from them. In 
such a case the committee is likely to be right and the member 
wrong. But a member whoso conduct is straightforward and con¬ 
sistent, who tells his constituents candidly what he thinks, and 
who is not reasonably suspected of concealment or sinister 
motives, will have more power over them than any committee or 
other caucus, and need not bow to its dictation. English constituen¬ 
cies are sometimes fickle, like all bodies of men. But they hate 
dictation. They may be trusted to support a member against a 
committee, and will not long put up even with their own delegates 
should they show a tyrannical spirit. Those who remember the 
political history of Lancashire during the years from 1850 to 1870, 
will admit that nothing so much weakened the Liberal party there 
as the idea (well or ill founded I need not inquire) that it was 
governed by a clique in Manchester representing the old Anti-Corn- 
law League. Since that idea has vanished the party has recovered 
its unity and vigour. 

The. other charge against the Birmingham system is that by 
vesting the power of selecting a candidate in the hands of a body 
of delegates, it limits the range of candidates, prevents good men 
from coming forward who would otherwise have offered themselves, 
and throws the conduct of the party into the hands of small knots 
of men who will use it in a narrow, grasping, selfish spirit, who will 
push forward their own friends only, and insist on a servile con¬ 
formity with the programme of their school. Here, it may be said, 
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American experience is in point. The Bings, with their control 
over the delegates and their manipulations of the primaries so as to 
get just such delegates as they want, are a specimen of what, with a 
little practice, we shall come to in England. 

This would be so but for three profound differences between the 
American political system and our own. The first lies in the great 
number of salaried officers (including memberships) given away by 
popular election. Hence it is worth while to have a complete 
machinery for the purpose of gaining these offices, whereas in 
England we have very few such places of emolument, promotion 
lying not with the people, but with some riHhistcr or some adminis¬ 
trative body, and members of the legislature receiving no payment. 
The second lies in the fact that elections are very frequent. As 
the former cause made the machine so elaborate, this cause makes 
it so smooth, easy, and efficient in its working. It is kept constantly 
going. It is a mill to which grist is never lacking, because these 
numerous short-term offices and memberships are constantly becom¬ 
ing vacant ; fresh elections are required; candidates have again to 
be brought out; the steam is always up, and the wheels always 
turning. But in England the Eight Hundred exists only for 
the purpose of choosing a candidate for Parliament, and this function 
it has to exercise only once (on an average) in five years, perhaps 
less frequently if the old members continue popular and offer them¬ 
selves afresh. This Eight Hundred, in its executive committee, may 
be called together from time to time to i)ass resolutions condemning 
or approving the conduct of Government, and calling on the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to vote this way or that. But that is a 
harmless proceeding, very different from the kind of work which 
occupies an American assemblage of nominating delegates. Between 
a body whose function it is at intervals of several years to select 
candidates for an unpaid honour, and one which is always choosing 
them for a great variety of salaried places, there is surely all the 
difference in the world. The latter must haA'e a power and signifi¬ 
cance in the country, an influence over the people, which the former 
cannot have. The third and last point of difference is quite 
the most important. My readers will have anticipated it. In 
America there is a class of persons eagerly interested in working 
the machine, because their livelihood depends on it, viz. the civil 
service actual and potential, the office-holders and the office- 
seekers. Whereas in England the civil service, consisting of per¬ 
manent officials who are appointed by examination without reference 
to party, and hold office for life (if they properly perform their 
duties), has no personal interest whatever in politics or political 
agitation. What can make the contrast stronger than the fact that’ 
while in America the civil service have actually been taxed by their 
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superiors for tho support of tho party funds, and are understood to 
be the people chiefly bound to look to the party organization, in 
England a wise custom forbids members of the civil service to take part 
in political meetings or canvass at elections. It is notorious that tho 
sentiment of the oflScial classes, and particularly of their upper ranks, 
is often opposed to the Government in power. Thus in tlic United 
States there is not only a powerful machine, but plenty of people 
who are led to work it for their own selfish purposes by their own 
selfish motives. But in England no similar 1 1 ass exists. Tho men who 
summon our primaries and are chosen delegates and influence the 
councils of Eight Ilundjjed, have nothing to gain by their activity, 
beyond, indeed, that amount of local notoriety and power which any 
kind of prominence secures. They are inspired, except so far as 
mere vanity may move them, by zeal for the principles of their party 
or attachment to its loaders, not one in a hundred having anything 
to gain by the completest party victory. In days of political 
peace and dulness these feelings languish, whereas in America tho 
time when there are fervent questions to excite the whole community 
is just that at which the profc&.'ional politician has to work hardest 
to get his voters together, and by their means secure the spoils for 
himself. It, therefore, appears that the maehine which is dangerous 
in America because there is so much for it to do and so many persons 
interested in working it, has in England neither the interests nor 
tfie persons, and may therefore bo, so far as the example of America 
goes (for it is only with that example that we are here concerned), a 
perfectly harmless and indeed beneficial institution. 

This would bo less clearly the case if the sphere of the Birmingham 
system were to be extended far beyond its present function of 
choosing parliamentary candidates and occasionally meeting to 
discuss current topics. Were all municipdl elections, for instance, 
and those of school boards and poor-law guardians to bo brought 
within its scope, it would be a more potent, because a more frequently 
active, factor in our politics. I am myself one of those who regret 
tho tendency, equally visible in both of our groat parties, to drag all 
popular elections into tho sphere of party politics and fight them on 
party lines, and who heartily hope that tho temptation to win a 
momentary advantage by such means will bo resisted. But, even if 
tho authors of the Birmingham system had gone farther in this 
direction than they have yet done, their creation would remain a 
totally different thing from that American spectre with which wo are 
threatened. 

It would bo wrong to leave the subject of the American civil 
service without reminding English readers that there have been 
during the last few years very earnest and continued efforts made for 
its reform and for the total abolition of the “spoib system.” A 
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European obserrer does not, when he first lands, fully appreciate the 
importance of the question, for it seems to him to concern only the 
efficiency of the officials. After a time he perceives that the wisest 
Americans are right in looking upon it as the source of some of the 
gravest defects in their government, and ho learns to admire the dis¬ 
interested zeal with which so many of the best men in the country 
are labouring to prove to the bulk of the people the necessity of 
letting appointments be made by merit, not by political favour, and 
for life or good behaviour. They urge not merely that the work of 
tho nation will be better done, but that the class of professional poli¬ 
ticians will bo almost extinguished, and ^ higher and purer tone 
given to political life altogether. The American people is so large, 
BO busy, so hopeful, and on the whole so justly contented with the 
prosperity which it enjoys, that it takes some time to convince it 
of tho necessity and value of this reform, which the professional 
politicians of both parties, not venturing on open opposition, are 
trying to evade by minimising tho issues involved. But a steady 
progress is being made ; Civil Service Reform Associations have been 
formed all over the Eastern States; lectures are constantly given on 
the subject and discussions raised both in Congress and in tlio press. 
Opinion in such a nation is not easily moved on a comparatively new 
question, but when moved it is irresistible, and the hour of success 
seems to be no longer distant. 

This is an instance of a phenomenon in American life which I may 
not have sufficiently dwelt on. The higher politics of the country 
are not, like tho lower, left mainly to the professional politicians. 
There is always a large number of able and thoughtful men, 
who take no part in electioneering and hold no office, who are 
engaged in discussing matters of principle and enlightening their 
fellow-citizens upon them. There is thus formed a body of quiet 
and sober opinion which holds back the Congress or the persons in 
power from doing any serious mischief, and which, when things grow 
really serious, steps in to seize tho helm. In 1871 New York was 
suddenly rescued, by the action of a few public-spirited men who had 
previously been “outside politics,” supported by the bulk of the 
respectable citizens, from the fangs of the Tammany Ring. Three 
years ago San Francisco was in like manner delivered from a similar 
gang. Everybody knows that this can be done again if a like 
emergency should arise, and everybody has, therefore, been com¬ 
paratively indifferent, perhaps too indifferent, to the defects in the 
working of the ordinary machinery. But the indifference diminishes, 
and the number of able and earnest men who enter public life, 
especiaUy as candidates for local offices, increases every year. The 
professionals strain every nerve to keep them out, and this is one of 
the main causes why they aie still so few; but the mass of good 
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citizens are less and less obedient to party dictation, more and more 
disposed to give their support to independent candidates. 

Throughout the foregoing remarks I have intentionally described 
the worst aspects of American politics, and taken my facts from those 
great Atlantic cities where the crowd of ignorant immigrants has 
put democratic institutions to the severest strain. It has been 
necessary to do so, because it is from these cities that English critics 
of the United States have drawn their illustrations and their warn¬ 
ings; and my object has been to show that oven taking such institu¬ 
tions,—and particularly the Caucus system,—where they are at 
their worst, the diifereaocs from England are so great that no in¬ 
ference directly applicable to ourselves can be drawm, America 
does indeed suggest considerations of practical value to Englishmen 
and Frenchmen and to all free countries. She bids us maintain the 
present arrangements of our civil service; she impresses upon all 
citizens the duly of interesting themselves in public affairs; she 
dissuades us from multiplying popular elections, or handing over to 
them such posts as judgeships ; she reminds us that the spirit of 
party must not be suffered to extend its influence too widely and 
seize upon all elective bodies. Hut these, except perhaps the last, 
are not the rocks towards which wo in England seem to be drifting. 

If this article had been a sketch of American politics as a whole, 
there would have been many other matters to enlarge on. Some 
defects in the Constitution and in the mode of working it must 
have been pointed out; many merits would also have been set 
forth; and it would have been shown how even the faults are 
largely due to transitory influences, whicli may disappear when 
education tells upon the new and still incompetent citizens whom a 
too indulgent system admits at once to electoral power. I should 
have observed that the professional politicians, so often referred to 
above, are far less harmful through the country generally than in 
the populous maritime cities; in many parts of the interior they 
scarcely exist, and that even where they do, personal corruption is 
rare among them. The scandals of New York have done great in¬ 
justice to the fair fame of local government in general. Taking the 
American political system as a whole, the shadows, regrettable as 
they are, are less conspicuous than the lights. If it is to be judged 
by its tendency to promote the welfare and security of the individual 
citizen and give free scope to his exertions, a dispassionate observer 
will pronounce it superior to those of France, or Germany, or Italy, 
and will perceive that it has solved some problems which we in 
England have still to solve. 


James Bryce. 



THE ELEVENTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 


All our present difficulties in Egypt date from tlio purchase of 
Ismail Pasha’s Suez Canal shares by tho late Government in the 
end of 1875; from that time onwards we have, at first shame¬ 
facedly, and then openly, taken tho Egyptian bondholders under 
our protection. The bondholder owes his origin to the operations 
of a knot of Europeans and other adventu/ers who contrived some 
twenty odd years ago to got Ismail PasLa into their debt. This 
was easy for two reasons. One was the fact that Ismail had 
inherited debts of a considerable amount from his predecessors, 
and the other was the fact that he, Ismail himself, was ambitious 
and extravagant, bitten with TVestern vices and Western notions 
of progress. Ho was a ready prey for these men, and they lent 
him money at usurious charges, so that he was soon over head and 
oars their bondsman. Left to himself, ho would probably have paid 
what of that debt pleased him, as long as it pleased him, and given 
his creditors his signature for tho balance. But his “Euro¬ 
pean ” and Levantine entourage knew better than that. The age of 
“foreign loans ” had arrived in '^Vestern Europe, and if the Khedive 
could not pay out of his own resources, what was to hinder him 
from “ pledging the credit of his country ” for a loan in Europe ? 
He had no right whatever to do so—not as much riglit as our old 
English kings had who borrowed of tho Lombards and never paid 
again—but that did not matter a straw, since the people of Egypt 
were as powerless to object as to sanction. For borrowing pur¬ 
poses Ismail was the “ state.” A loan was therefore organised— 
quite a tiny one—well secured ” on tho revenue, of course, and 
part of it was offered in the London market in 1862 by Messrs. 
Friihling and Gdschen. It was not a great success, I believe, 
the market needing to bo worked a bit; but still it sold in time. 
Loan after loan was issued at varying prices, sometimes on the 
security of the “state,” sometimes on securities declared to be 
Ismail’s private property, and with various fortunes, down to 1873, 
when a prodigious issue of £32,000,000 nominal was flung upon the 
markets of Europe, chiefly on those of Paris and London, and left 
mostly upon the hands of the loan contractors. 

In twelve short years the Khedive of Egypt had after this 
fashion run up what is called a “funded” debt of about 
£80,000,000, but his obligations to tho financial adventurers 
by whom he was exploited, reached at that date or soon after 
a round £100,000,000. And what had he to show for this debt ? 
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Little except creditors. A few millions. Mr. Ilainilton. Laing, 
a competent authority, says £11,900,000 was spent on the rail¬ 
ways, and £17,400,000 or so squandered on the Suez Canal, 
including the £8,000,000 “indemnity” exacted of Ismail by 
Napoleon III., for a breach of contract, forced upon the Khedive 
at the instance of England, and the million spent on festi¬ 
vities when the Canal was opened. These totals, however, re¬ 
present interest at 20 and 25 per cent, up to 1873, so that loss 
than half these suras in actual cash was all that these “public 
works ” represented. I can hardly trace £3,000,000 of actual cash 
expenditure on the canah—not an Egyptian work be it remembered, 
and I doubt if the railways cost £5,000,000. Some score of palaces 
and an opera house or two had also been built by Ismail, in part at 
least with the money his erploilenrs gave him; and he allowed himself 
to be swindled on all hands by the people who undertook to “ im¬ 
prove” his domains—lands, that is, mostly stolen from his people—so 
that immense quantities of machinery, for instance, lay rusting about 
the country, double contracts being sometimes given out, so as to keep 
English and French hangers-on alike in good humour. 

llcyond these “ etfects ” there was nothing to show, and there is 
nothing now. The people in whose name the late Khedive borrowed 
this money, and from whom he wrung an ever-increasing amount of 
taxes, got absolutely no benefit from the loans at any time, and were 
never thought of in connection with them, except in estimating how 
far they nught still be squeezed and live. The irrigating and other 
canals, and the “public works,” dams, &c., of which wo have heard 
so often and so much, were executed by their forced labour, and did 
not in any degree result from the loans. Much of the Suez Canal 
and railway work was done in the same way. The ijcoplo, in short, 
suffered infinite cruelties, as much at the hands of European task- 
jnasters as from the Turks. And all men know, or should know, the 
fiendish torture to which the poor wretches were subjected whom 
Ismail forced to cultivate his estates and make his sugar. In one way 
or other the men who profited most by the loans were the Khedive’s 
expbiteurs —^the cormorants—the “ scum of the earth ” as they have 
often been described by those who knew them, whom his criminal 
lavishness drew armmd him. The game they played in short was 
this :-T- After the first loan had, like the taste of blood, fired the ima¬ 
gination of the poor Khedive with dreams of boundless wealth and 
ambition, his necessities grew at a pace that made constant borrowing 
imperative. He had to borrow for his extravagances and to pay the 
interest on his “funded” debt, and therefore his dependence upon 
the usurious scoundrels around him became greater with each suc¬ 
cessive loan. They advanced money to him at extortionate rates of 
20 and 30 per cent, or more, taking his private or “ Treasury” bonds 
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for the amount; and when their means in this way got locked up as 
much as they cared to risk, they “funded” ttie debt, offered it 
through houses of high credit in Paris and London, that is, as a new 
“Egyptian” loan. In this way the Khedive was always in the 
clutches of his enemies. With each new loan his difficulties increased. 
His “floating” debt—debt to the 30 per cent, gentry that is— 
swelled out until, cheated, beaten to tho ground by the weight of his 
obligations, not knowing where to turn, he saw by the end of 1874 
banlcruptcy looking him straight in the face. Out of all his loans 
tho late Mr. Stephen Cave said, in his report on Egyptian finances, 
the poor wretch got only about £45,000',000 in any shape, and 
of that he really did not finger £5,000,000. Most of tho money, 
of course, went back to the cormorants as “interest” on new 
advances, and some went to pay the debts of Ismail’s predecessor. 
The plunder tho Khedive did share in, no doubt, but it was the share 
of tho decoy only. 

“Business” of this kind could not go on for ever. The 1873 
loan never “ floated.” French financial establishments were deeply 
committed to Khedivial finance through tho Khedive’s entourage, 
to whom they lent money; so much so that if tho Khedive 
had been allowed to default, as Turkey did in 1875, tho losses 
of that second and heaviest blow would have been so tremendous 
as to bring them down, and to threaten with destruction the in¬ 
stitutions of the Republic itself, raw as they were. In 1875, there¬ 
fore, when the temper of European money markets no longer 
allowed the cormorants to make investors sharers in their plunder, 
and when each day brought bankruptcy nearer in Egypt, tho 
French Government, pulled by th*'se financial establishments, was 
stirring eagerly in the “Egyptian Question.” Turkey defaulted 
in October of that year, and ti oublcs broke out in the East of Europe, 
aggravating the dangers ahead, and all would probably have been 
lost had England not come to the rescue. Looking back on our 
purchase of the Suez Canal sliares then made, and on all that has 
followed, I cannot but admire the extreme skill of the French in 
this business. The facts would now seem to bear the inference that 
France never seriously intended to take the lead in Egypt: she has 
always so adroitly substituted England in her place at each emer¬ 
gency, by exciting the fears of our statesmen about what she-might 
do, or by leading us on to take steps of a decided kind while she at 
the pinch slipped behind. Fear, and the sharp management of the cos¬ 
mopolitan Jews led us to buy tho Suez Canal shares, a most foolish 
and useless purchase, which had no ranon d'etre whatever, except 
that of putting £4,000,000 into tho pockets of the Khedive’s 
creditors. The dread of being left behind caused us to send Mr. 
Stephen Cave on a “ mission ” of inquiry to Egypt, and from the 
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day of our first interference until now, a subtle play upon the 
sombre imagination of our Ministers has always kept us first in 
the field. 

The fear lest France should steal a march upon us was not, 
however, the direct cause of the mission of Mr. G. J. Gtischen to 
Egypt. He went, it will be remembered, after Ismail had 
effected, or tried to effect, d la Abdul Aziz, a first composition 
with his creditors, in May, 1876. The Canal shares money had 
been but a drop in the ocean. Ismail’s ravenou s creditors pressed down 
on him a floating debt of from sixteen to twenty millions. Money 
could not be wrung or beaten out of his people, who literally perished 
beneath the liorriblo burcT^ he piled upon them, so he “ unified ” 
his debts, thereby practically declaring tliem all to be his own, and 
the use of his country’s name for borrowing purposes a fraud, and 
reduced the interest. English bondholders and French finance 
houses were not satisfied with this, so they fell upon Mr. Goschen, 
because his firm had been the first to bring Ismail’s loans here. 
Then came Mr. Gdschen’s mission, which, though ostensibly unofficial, 
was backed by all the power that the accredited representative of 
England could wield. His scheme received the quasi-official sanc¬ 
tion of England, when Sir Rivers Wilson went to Cairo with two 
years’ leave of absence from his duties for the purpose of starting it. 

In most respects Mr. Gdschon’s elaborate plan was a failure. 
Financially it failed, because he laid upon the backs of the Egyptians 
a burden heavier even than the heaviest imposed by Ismail. 
The chief features of his scheme were a generous reduction of the 
“bonus” to be given to the cormorant or floating debt creditors 
from 25 per cent, to 10 per cent, on the amount they claimed, and 
an egregious over-estimate of the revenues of Egypt. He put it at 
£10,600,000 ill round figures, and proposed to appropriate over 
£6,000,000 of that amount to meet the claims of the Khedive’s 
creditors. A drearier record does not exist than that of the period 
between the establishment of the joint control of England and 
France to carry out the business of collecting debts on this basis from 
those who owed them not, and the reduction of the debt charge 
and the rearrangement made when these Powers turned Ismail 
adrift, because oven ho had ceased to be a willing tool in the 
destruction of his country, and set up his son as their slave—^tho 
sham ruler through whom they might crush the people unhindered; 
taxes collected by the bastinado a year in advance; u people steeped 
in misery; English and French diplomatic agents nagging and 
bullying over the miserable Ismail, that he might show no mercy in 
applying tho lash; and finally collapse, a confusion of utter failure, 
wails of agony from tho dying fellah, a new loan to make good a 
yawning deficit, and a reconstruction of the debt. 
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Failure though it was, tlie Gdschen scheme had at least one groat 
success. It created a fine new field for Europeans with an appetite 
for large salaries. Not only did it institute tho supreme controllers 
and auditors of tho “ caisse of the public debt," but it paved the 
way for tho appearance of an English Government official as a 
minister of the Khedive and led to endless nice pickings in the 
way of a cadastral survey, railway and harbour-administration 
boards, and so forth. There was oven a subordinate kind of control 
got up for the good of people content with a second place, in the 
shape of managers of tho Daira or family estate of the Khedive, 
an effort at grasping the last shreds of Egyptian vitality success¬ 
fully imitated in the case of the State Domain—as the lands 
which the Khedive had filched from his subjects are styled—when it 
became necessary, in 1878, to raise, through tho Kothschilds, and with 
the official assistance of Ijord Salisbury, a loan of £8,500,000 upon 
them, in order to prevent the Goschen plan from instantly toppling to 
the ground of its own weight. That loan wont so indifferently, by the 
way, that the vexation connected witli it is popularly supposed to 
have hastened poor old Baroji llotbsehild’s death. I have counted tho 
number of “ Europeans " who according to official returns entered 
the service of these various departments of the debt-collecting, fellah- 
exploiting machine in Egypt since 1875, and I find it is some 800 
out of tho total of over 1,300 officially said to bo in the pay of the 
Egyptian people. And they have very snug salaries, too, as a few 
samples at foot will show.^ If the fellah who, hungry and naked, 

(1) 'fhe salaries of the Europe:in8 are given in Egyptian pounds in the parliamentary 
returns, but 1 have estimated thorn roughly at 20s. Cd. to the & sterling. In round 
figures, then, the incomes of tho leading innn in possession run as follows:—The two 
Controllcrs-Genoral of tho revenues—the chief cxccutionors in fact—M. do Uligniorcs 
and Sir Auckland Colvin, get i.‘4,000 each, and their nhief secretary something above 
£2,000; tho two Controllej-s of tho Daria—3[ajor-General Goldsmith and J. Gay- 
Lussac—get £2,-500 each, and tlicir soerotcuy about €500; and the two Commis¬ 
sioners of the Slate Domain- Mr. Ilowsel and Mr. Bonti ms—get £3,075 each, their 
“ adjoint ” receiving about £1,250. Below these there are dozens and himdreds of men 
with salaries running from £800 downwards to COO and £70. But the catalogue is not 
nearly ended there. We have got a caisse special tie la dcltepublique —a sort of controllers’ 
double wo might say—which enjoys Ibnr lesplcndent chiefs—an Italian, a Frenchman, an 
Austrian, ancl an Englishmun- each ble.sscd with a magnificent salary of £3,000 a year. 
Then there is the cadastre, or land survey, occupied, I imagine, chiefly in helping on the 
transfer of land from the pe.oplo to foreign mortgagees, and formed of a small brigade 
of “ Europeans,” headed by an Englishman and a Frenchman, each with over £1,500 
a year. The Ministry of Financo is blessed likewise by . couple of chief supervisors, 
an Austrian and an Englishman, tho first wdth a £2,000 salary, and the second with ono 
of £2,300. Their third and fourth in command are an Englishman and an Italian, 
tho first getting £922 lOs., and <he second over £600. A French Inspector-General 
presides over tho Octroi, and gels about £1,200 a year ; hut this is more than balanced 
by two Englishmen who manage tho lighthouses, tho one for over £1,700 a year and 
tfce other for over £1,100. Their “general secretary,” also an Englishman, gets 
nearly £800. Lotting pass an American, Stone Pasha, who gets nearly £1,600 as chief 
of the statF at the Ministty of War, as well oB tho by comparison ill-paid men who work 
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toils from morn till eve the year round in order to pay thoso and 
other charges arising out of his master's debts, could read and weigh 
these facts, would he not have strange thoughts ? Nay, has ho not had 
thoughts, ignorant as ho is ? and did not Arabi and the Notables 
interpret them? Mr. Goschen put such an air of decency and 
“ right honourableness” over the business of fleecing the Egyptians, 
that people grew to forget the real nature of the work they were 
doing. Paying two or three years’ taxes in one, in response to the 
threats of the English Government, in order 'hat fraudulent creditors 
might be satisfied, was “ maintaining international obligations ” in 
the proper language of diplomacy; applying the bastinado to make 
the fellah part with his fife’s blood was “ exercising a little pres¬ 
sure ; ” the establishment of numerous highly-paid posts for Euro¬ 
peans was “ improving the machinery of administration.” A com¬ 
position of the .Khedive’s debts by threats, wholly in favour of 
extortionate creditors, and without reference to those expected to 
pay, was a regulation of the finances for the good of tho country; ” 
each abatement forced upon those creditors by the utter incapacity of 
the people to pay, was “a highly benevolent concession to an 
ungrateful counlry.” 

But it is time to look at the actual position of this Egyptian 
financial question. The Egyptian people cannot go on paying for 
a debt which is not their own, and any attempt to make them do so 
must lead to further disasters, keep their country in a chronic state 
of anarchy, and induce reprisals by tho slaves xipon their oppressors, 

in tho Depai tment of Public 1 nslniction—surol y a useless ilepartinont and oven dangerous, 
to bondholders—wo get a few Germans placc'd to look after tho administration of tho 
Wakeef, or Mussulman church property, tho first of whom gets over £700 a year; and 
tho police at Suez, Alexandria, Cairo, and so on aro all hlessed hy European chiefs of 
some sort not too nioanly paid. An Italian gets about £1,230 for looking after the 
Abolition do la Traito—Ihe slave trade, that ia; and the marine Sanitary and Quaran¬ 
tine Department is a department which absorbs in tho aggregate quite £.),100, though 
none of its polyglot members get paid like the bailiffs. Its follow is the Council of 
Health and Public Jlygiena, which requires all told over £6,200. The next well paid 
official person is tho French Chief of Division at the Ministry of Justice, who gets nearly 
£1,000; and in tho Department of Public Works there aro many sweet pluins- 
Eousseau iJey gets over £2, lOO a year theio; Ava Caaimir, an Italian, about £1,550, 
and several others between £600 and £1,000. The railways as a matter of couiso arc 
administered by’able foreigners, headed by Mr. H. P. Ic Mesurior, an Englishman, with 
£3,000, and followed by a Frenchman named Tiramermann with £2,500. The Dutch¬ 
man who comes after gels only some £700, which seems moan, but he is a mere Secretary 
to the Council, whereas genllernen like the two chief engineers get tlioir £1,200 apioee. 
Both tlieso also, for tho fiiirncss of tho division, are English. Tho Director-General of 
tha Customs has £3,000 odd, and is English; so is tho head of tho Postal Department 
with over £1,500; and behind all there comes tho great machinery of tho International 
Tribunals, for which, however, the men in possession arc not to ho held responsible. Inall 
there arc thirty-ono of these cosmopolitan law administrators who absorb amongst them 
about £40,000 a year. After this catalogue, who can say that Europeans have not made 
good UBO of their time in Egypt ? Considering that the invaders have enjoyed tho power 
of fixing their own salarieB, one might almost call thorn moderate. 
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reprisals always marked by treachery. It is alleged by the controllers 
and their entourage that “ Egypt has improved under their adminis¬ 
tration ; ” that they have done good, were it only by keeping off all 
extortioners except themselves. The fact already summarized proves 
this to be untrue. Except that the railways enable Europeans to move 
crops from the interior to the sea-coast more expeditiously and cheaply 
than could bo done in the days of Mehcmet Ali or Said, what is there 
in the condition of the Egyptian people and country which makes them 
abler to-day than they were twenty or thirty years ago to pay a heavy 
foreign charge and to maintain an alien administration? Abso¬ 
lutely nothing, and they never have paid any but a fraction of 
the sums laid upon them out of their owif proper means. The bulk 
of the earlier loan interest was provided by means of fresh loans, 
and when these failed there came a season of harrowing, which 
brought desolation and famine upon the land. Then followed a new 
time of relief by loans, and lastly the “ reduced debt charge'' and 
revised control, from which the Egyptians have sought to deliver 
themselves by a desperate appeal to arras, because the burden imposed 
was intolerable. In all tlieir dealings with us, or with whoever has 
interfered with them since this debt agony began, the people of 
Egypt have made it plain that they could not bear the terrific load 
wo have laid on their shoulders. I firmly believe they can bear 
it less easily now than they could ten or a dozen years ago. If 
budgets " be thrown in my face, I answer. Of what use is it to 
appeal to the evidence of Egyptian budgets, always untrust¬ 
worthy, often admittedly false, and under the guidance of the 
controllers but faint adumbrations of the truth. The end of every 
scries of Egyptian budgets has been a fresh loan in the past, and 
must be so again. Gan any proof be given more absolute that the 
people cannot find the money demanded of them ? 

There is proof more positive in this—that through all these years 
of oppression the Egyptian people have been steadily losing both 
their wealth and their land. By the skilful and unscrupulous use 
made of the moukabala alone, the late Khedive stripped the land¬ 
holders of many millions. That was in fact as “ smart ” a 
robbery as I ever heard of. “Pay me up six times the annual 
amount of your present taxes,” said Ismail, “ and I will not only 
confer a good title upon you, but reduce your land-tax by one half in 
perpetuity.” Naturally the landholders jumped at such an offer, 
and, as ultimately arranged, agreed to liquidate the six years’ extra 
taxes in twelve, with interest. In some of the early fancy budgets to 
which IsmaH’s financial sharks used to treat Western Europe, this 
excess payment was put at more than £3,000,000 a year, but Mr. 
Goschen puts it at £1,600,000 only, and even this is probably 
beyond the mark. Perhaps the average annual payment did 
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not exceed twelve or fourteen hundred thousand, and it grew 
less as years went by; but anyhow the land-holders never got 
their better titles, and never got their land-tax reduced. First 
the Khedive, in his attempted “composition of 1876,” “ suspended” 
the action of the moukab&la; then it was “ revived ” by Mr. 
Giischen, in order to furnish the means to pay off the “short 
loans,” as they were called; and finally the arrangement was can¬ 
celled altogether by the last “ commission of liquidation,” which, 
under pretence of making the Egyptians keep “ international en¬ 
gagements,” riveted the chains of Ismail’s debt upon a weary people. 
At a moderate guess, some twelve or fourteen millions sterling has, 
after this fashion, been quietly confiscated in the interests of the 
fraudulent foreign creditor. 

And this is but a sample of the way the modern “ budget,” show¬ 
ing £8,800,000 of revenue, is made up. All round the process is the 
same. From eighteen to twenty years ago, in the heyday of modem 
Egyptian prosperity, when the civil war of America made cotton 
dear, and enabled landholders and cultivators to live, the year’s 
revenue of Egypt is stated to have been under £5,000,000. What 
has been done in the interval to make it £9,000,000 now ? 
First, the savings of the past generations have been gradually 
drawn out of hiding by help of the lush, and when these 
were exhausted the lash proved equally effective in forcing the 
Egyptians first to mortgage, and then to sell, their interest, such as 
it is, in the soil they cultivated. This has proceeded at such an 
excellent pace that at the present moment, I believe, about half tho 
land of the Delta has passed into the hands of aliens, who pay next 
to nothing to the Egyptian Treasury. Since 1880 several “ mort¬ 
gage” companies, English and French, have assisted with great 
effect at this kind of work, pouring their millions into Egypt in the 
form of lofins on real estate, which loans have passed from the fellah to 
his taskmaster in payment of taxes, doing no other good, conferring 
no more benefit upon the wretched borrower in their passage than a 
bucket of water confers on a heap of sand. Is not the process 
of exhaustion visible in the end it has reached? A live eel 
cannot bo skinned without loss of vitality, and tho skinning of tho 
Egyptians has gone on for twenty years. Depend upon it, if the 
process is continued much longer tho wretched victims will die 
wholesale under the knife. 

Just consider what the last control, with its accessories, did. There 
are little more than 5,500,000 of people in Egypt, 5,517,027, to be 
exact, according to Bchm and Wagner, for we must not count in 
tho Central African provinces and the Soudan, which usually form 
a drag on tho revenues rather than a source of support; and upon 
this knot of people, poor for the most part, nine-tenths of them being 

VOL. xxxii. N.s. z z 
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always in hunger and nakedness, the ** powers,” i.e. England and 
France, and the last commission of liquidation, laid the following 
burdens. First, a charge for the ” privileged,” “ unified,” “ Daira,” 
and “ State Domain ” debts, for they are all of one order, amounting 
to £4,300,000. Secondly, an annual payment of £705,000 as tribute 
to the Porte, a tribute seized to pay the charges on Turkish loans 
raised in estern Europe. Thirdly, a payment of £200,000 a year to 
England as interest on the Suez Canal shares bought by us, a transaction 
I need not further describe. And, fourthly, £374,000 a year paid to 
“ foreigners ” in the Egyptian service, of which sum the £300,000 
at least is due directly to our interference. In all, therefore, fully 
£5,500,000 per annum has been extracted from the Egyptians under 
the reduced and “ extremely liberal ” arrangements made by the 
committee of representatives of extortionate creditors, headed 
by England, which sat in 1879.^ The Egyptians who pair! this 
money, from whom it has been wrung by means of horrible cruelties, 
cruelties not exceeded by those which used to mark our collection 
of taxes in Madras, have not received in exchange for it benefits to 
the value of one brass farthing—^never have received any. Is it 
wonderful then that they are poor, that the agony of their want 
drove them to rebel ? One pound per head is drawn by the repre¬ 
sentatives of a Mephistophelian gang of usurers out of the labours and 
earnings of a population the gross proceeds of whose labour from 
every source is probably placed high at £30,000,000 per annum. 
To meet this drain everything that can be laid hands on has every 
year to be exported, leaving the people an insufiiciency to live upon. 
The total exports are never more now than fourteen millions, and the 
total trade of Egypt is usually under twenty. How can so small a 
traffic stand up beneath this weight ? It does so by one support alone, 
because it is a trade entirely in the hands of foreigners, carried on 
by foreign (xploitmn on their own behalf and for the bondholders. 
From six to nine millions sterling a year is taken by these people 
out of Egypt for which no return at all is made. Ho country in the 
world could bear such a load and live. 

Our Government has, therefore, a well-nigh desperate task before 
it in Egypt, and the same calmness, the same light-hearted, not to 
say sanctified, assurance, with which it opened fire on Alex¬ 
andria. We are to have not only a new army of the Bashi-Bazouk 
order, exclusively directed, of course, by the Egyptian authorities 
and Tewfik, but. also a whole host of new debts that Egypt must 
be made to pay. Probably we shall have an ” indemnity” claimed 
by England herself, if we are to accept as in any degree authoritative 

(1) The actual amount taken has'‘exceeded this aum. About £300,000 has, I beliero, 
been devotod, in the name of “ surplus revenues,” to the purchase of Unified Bonds for 
cancelment. 
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the “ views ” of Mr. Courtney, the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
thinks, it seems, that the English war claims should come first. 
Should a programme of this sort bo carried out, the last state of 
Egypt will be worse than the first: nor will any ‘‘readjust¬ 
ment of the debt burden ” in the least modify it. Loss of lands 
will go on, and poverty will increase, because the people are not 
now able to bear the weight of their own administration with 
comfort. They would require the entire income of the country 
to be brought down to three, or at most four, millions a year, 
in order to allow them room to recover from the plague of 
exhaustion from which they pufier. Any other treatment, any 
attempt to deal with the situation on the basis of an eight or nine 
millions of revenue, opens such horrible prospects of misery, that it 
is the duty of every man, of no matter what political party, who has 
the good of his country at heart, to make a vigoi’ous effort to stop the 
mischief in time. When in after years the crimes that have been 
committed in Egypt under the name of justice and honourable 
dealing cry out for vengeance and stand revealed in their nuked 
ghastliness, what would not some of our rising statesmen give that 
their hands had been clean of it all ? 

It Avas the duty of the present Government, had its principles 
and practices been in accord, to have cut the country adrift 
from this Egyptian coil the moment it came into office by in¬ 
timating to France and the powers that it would not lift a finger 
to maintain the “control” in Egypt, nor suffer any one else to 
do so. While the Egyptians lot it alone, Avell and good; but if 
they overturned it then overturned it should be. It was no part of 
the duty of an English Government to act as debt collector to a 
gang of extortioners. That would have been a manly and honourable 
policy, worthy of the name England claims to bear, worthy of minis¬ 
terial professions; but our rulers lot things slide, and now they^ are 
the men in possession on behalf of the fraudulent creditors. Morality, 
in short, has been lost sight of in the mazes of diplomacy, and there 
does not seem anything left to appeal to but men’s selfish interests. 
The Government has had more than one opportunity to escape. It 
ought to have done so as late as last February or March, or May 
even, by giving way to the demand of the Chamber of Notables to 
have the power to look into part of their own budget; but it has 
chosen to go on, and unless at this last hour it repents and retraces 
its steps it must suffer, and not it alone. England, the wholb 
Empire, will feel the consequences of this Egyptian crime. Our 
presence, and the abominations we authorise and sanction in Egypt, 
will cause an agitation in India and among all Mahomedans, 
increasing the weakness of an already overgrown Empire. “We 
are strong, and can put it down,” it may be said. “ The weak are 

zz2 
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bound to go to the wall is implied in the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest.” Many assume this doctrine without thought, and 
think that crimes may therefore go unpunished. The First Napoleon 
believed it as he swept over Europe like a devouring fire, but out of 
the ashes of that fire sprang a new order of things in which he and 
his had nor part nor lot. Thus it is always. An empire is strong, 
not by its conquests or by its power to conquer, but through the 
strength it gives to all its members. If these be weak, or if the 
policy that guides all tends to make them weak, the Empire is 
doomed. It is, therefore, no light thing this absorption of Egypt, 
for its very weakness may shako our empire to its foundations if wo 
go on as we have begun. 

Our Government is master of Egypt, perhaps by the cunning of 
France and the cosmopolitan Jews who rule France, perhaps in despite 
thereof; but anyhow master. It has the power, therefore, to say to 
the Egyptians, regardless of any din of creditors, jealousy of French 
Government, or importunity whatever, “We have done you a great 
wrong, and as it is no wish of England to perpetuate that wrong, wo 
sot you free—free from the Turk as well as from any foreign domi¬ 
nation. No alien army will be forced upon you to eat up what the 
creditors of Ismail leave, nor shall you have to bear the weight of 
any English administration. You may deal with Ismail’s creditors 
as you think best, without let or hindrance from us or from any one, 
for no one shall be allowed to trouble you. As soon as you have 
organised your administration, broken up by our interference, chosen 
your ruler, which we also leave you at peace to do, the English 
garrison will be withdrawn, and while it remains it shall be no 
charge to you. It is only kept there now because we have brought 
anarchy into your country. Forgive Tewfik, the foreign nominee, 
the bondholders’ puppet, if po.ssiblc, but if not, deal kindly by him 
and. let him go. All wo want of you is, that if you wish for the 
continuance of our protection you shall not sell yourselves to any 
other power, through whicli interests inimical to ours might come 
to dominate the Suez Canal.” 

“ It is a programme altogether too Utopian,” some reader will say. 
And what if it be, so long as it is the only thing we can do short of 
either sitting upon the necks of the people till we fall with them, or 
ignominiously sneaking out of the country like cowards, leaving it in 
a state of anarchy. Utopianism is not a term of reproach. The poli¬ 
tician who dares to bo Utopian is the man who usually ends in being 
a trusted statesman. Half measures, cuttings down of this and that, 
,a new control minus France, paltry doctorings of any kind at the 
canker that eats the heart out of Egypt, will be of no avail, must end 
iu defeat, because Egypt is exhausted. Why not make a new ground 
of departure now, while we have the power, ere famine and Mansion 
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House subscriptions, new rebeUions and fresh judicial slaughterings, 
cause English constituencies to cry, “ Are these the men who promised 
to lead us in ways of peace, retrenchment, and reform P ” When 
that day comes, I fear the new democracy that raises its head, many¬ 
voiced, to demand its “ rights ” here, will have little to say to those 
who now seek to bo its guide, to rule it by humouring it when in 
opposition, treating it with scorn when the soft allurements of office 
lull the moral sensibilities to sleep. 

Let me say in conclusion that 1 think a little courageous justice 
might be the best cure for the troubles outside Egypt, with which 
England is beset. For, seven long years we have trotted by 
the side of France, either suffering her to perpetrate frauds 
upon the Egyptians like the one which made their own Govern - 
ment answerable to the international tribunals, or eagerly out¬ 
stepping her to do deeds of blood. A kind of terror of what this 
power or the other might do, has in fact lain at the root of much of 
our proceedings. We have behaved like the policeman who lets the 
sturdy or bra^ten-faced rogue go in peace, and for revenge kicks the 
ragged match-seller into the gutter. Might not a little courage in 
facing these portents of tho imagination do good, clear away our 
fears, cause “troubles” to vanish? It would at all events be 
more worthy of the nation which is for ever boasting that the sun 
never sets on its empire. A quiet putting of the foot down, an 
intimation that the cobwebs of diplomacy are to bo swept aside, 
the fetters struck off, and the Egyptian people set free—what might 
not these things do to restore to us our dignity, nay, even to pro¬ 
long the existence of our Empire ? 


A. J. Wilson. 



THE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 

I.—Conservative Disorganization. 

If tto Tory party is to continue to exist as a power in the State, it 
must become a popular party. A more coalition with the Whig aris¬ 
tocracy might delay,,but could not avert its downfall. The days are' 
past when an exclusive class, however great its ability, wealth, and 
energy, can command a majority in the electorate. The liberties and 
interests of the people at large are the only things which it is now 
possible to conserve: the rights of property, the Established Church, 
the House of Lords, and the Crown itself must be defended on the 
ground that they are institutions necessary or useful to the pre¬ 
servation of civil and religious liberty and securities for personal 
freedom, and can be maintained only so far as tho people take this 
view of their subsistence. Unfortunately for Conservatism, its 
leaders belong solely to one class; they are a clique composed of 
members of the aristocracy, landowners, and adherents whose chief 
merit is subserviency. Tho party chiefs live in an atmosphere in 
which a sense of their own importance and of the importance of their 
class interests and privileges is exaggerated, and to which the opinions 
of tho common people can scarcely penetrate. They are surrounded 
by sycophants who continually offer up the incense of personal 
flattery under the pretext of conveying political information. They 
half fear and half despise the common people, whom they see only 
through this deceptive medium; they regard them more as dangerous 
allies to be coaxed and cajoled than as comrades flghting for a com¬ 
mon cause. 

For many years prior to tho Household Suffrage Act of 1867 no 
attempt was made to disguise the exclusive character of the Con¬ 
servative party. Its strength lay in the counties, where the tacit 
understanding by which tenants voted for the landlord's nominee 
enabled territorial influence to secure the representation; the efforts 
of the political managers were concentrated on tho boroughs, where 
they endeavoured by influence, social prestige, and too often by 
bribery, to win a sufficient number of seats t > give the party of the 
county members tho command of the House of Commons. In this 
object, though sometimes very near success, they never quite suc¬ 
ceeded. The Bepresentation of the People Act swept away for ever 
tho possibility of attaining a majority by manipulating the borough 
elections; and tho disastrous Conservative discomfiture in the 
boroughs fourteen years ago brought the change of circumstjmees 
home to tho minds of the party leaders. 
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After 1868 the aristocratic chiefs for the time retired. They 
abandoned the cause in despair, and left the Conservativo party and 
Mr. Disraeli, whom they anathematized in private, to their own 
devices. Believed of the incubus, a new order of things sprang up. 
In the general disaster of 1868 one part of the country presented 
a singular exception. The great manufacturing towns of Lanca¬ 
shire—Blackburn, Bolton, Salford, Preston, Ashton, Stalybridge, 
Warrington, Liverpool—^had returned Conservative Members of their 
own selection by decisive majorities. lu these boroughs the people 
had for some time possessed political organizations of their own, not 
blighted by the patronage of lords or landowners, and the unsus¬ 
pected vitality of popular Toryism thus displayed was a surprise and 
a lesson to professional politicians. 

Between 1868 and 1874 Conservative associations on the Lanca¬ 
shire model grew up in every part of England. They universally 
complained that tlicy were not patronised by the aristocratic members 
of the parly. It was fortunate that they were not. There was no 
temptation to waste time and energy in organizing demonstrations 
to which no great man would come. They were thus driven to 
devote themselves to registration and tlie machinery necessary 
for an election contest. The victory of 1874, which was totally 
unexpected by the aristocratic section of the party, was the result. 

As soon as success was achieved, the men who had stood aloof since 
1808 rushed in to sliare the spoils. A ministry was formed com¬ 
posed almost exclusively of peers and county members. Those by 
whom the campaign had been planned and fought were forgotten. 
Mr. Disraeli devoted himself to questions of foreign policy and the 
interests of the British Empire abroad. Domestic affairs and the 
management of the parly were left to lieutenants, who attributed their 
position to their own merits, and entirely ignored the men to whom 
their unexpected elevation was due. The distinction between county 
and borough members was revived. The latter were made to feel 
that they were an inferior class; they were expected to fight the 
battles of their superiors with loyalty and devotion, but their own 
interests and wishes were uniformly neglected. Social influence be¬ 
came predominant; it pervaded the whole organization of the party, 
with disastrous results. Independence of political thought was 
visited with the severest punishment. To doubt the stability of the 
new'Conservative Government, and to point out the decay of the new 
Conservative associations under the patronage by which they were 
stifled, was flat heresy. The members of the Ministry desired their 
followers to speak unto them smooth things and prophecy deceits. 
In promotion to offices in Church and State, while the members of 
the late Government never forgot the claims of their own personal 
friends, relations, and adherents, those of their political supporters 
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were uniformly treated with disdain and contempt. Such offices as 
they did not want for their personal friends were given to their 
political opponents, to gain for themselves a reputation for impar¬ 
tiality. In legislation the interests of boroughs were subordinated to 
those of the counties. The Merchant Shipping Bill was abandoned 
to make way for the abortive Agricultural Holdings Act. The re¬ 
quirements of landowners were ostentatiously preferred to those of 
the people at large. The Conservative associations, as a natural 
consequence of these things, steadily declined; their numbers in¬ 
creased, but their vitality was gone. Those by whom the work 
prior to 1874 was silently performed gradually withdrew to make 
way for noisier partisans, whose main purpose was not to advance 
the Conservativo cause, but to recommend themselves to the leaders 
of the Conservative party. The defeat of 1880 astonished the aristo¬ 
cratic section as much as the victory of 1874. It was no surprise 
to those acquainted with the temper of that great section of the 
party whose voice never reached the leaders’ ears. 

With the exception of Lord Beaconsficld, the members of the 
late Government learnt nothing by their defeat. There is no reason 
to suppose they have learnt anything since. They cling to their 
position at the head of the party more tenaciously than in 1868; 
for they expect at the next general election to see the phenomenon 
of 1874 repeated, though at present there is no sign that the reaction 
will come. Meanwhile they do not amend their policy, for they 
are unconscious of error. In the House of Commons the ring 
by which the party is governed is as exclusive as heretofore. 
** We have had a meeting of the members of the late Cabinet, and 
have decided thus,” is the answer to every suggestion or remon¬ 
strance from outside. The ability and sagacity of Sir Stafford 
Northcote is smothered by tho selfish timidity of his colleagues. 
The defence of the interests of landowners in general and Irish 
landlords in particular is the object which the entire Tory party 
devotes itself to compassing. In opposing the Arrears Bill of 1882 
the ground deliberately selected by the members of tho late Cabinet 
for resistance to the measure was not the injustice to the British 
taxpayer, but the inconvenience to the Irish landlord. They did 
their best to force an appeal to the country on this issue, tmconscious 
of the swift destruction that would have come upon them. 

Sir Stafford Northcote told his hearers at Glasgow that the hope of 
the Conservative party lay in its organization. Some constituencies 
doubtless stiU possess associations composed of earnest workers, with 
unselfish leaders, who labour for the good of the cause. But they 
are few; and the entire organization of the Tory party must undergo 
a radical revolution before it can afford grounds for any well-founded 
satisfaction. In its existing shape it is managed by a committee in 
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London whose names are unknown to the people at large, and who 
act without any mandate from the constituencies. The Council of 
the National Union of Constitutional Associations, which is elected 
annually, has no funds, and is in a chronic position of impotence; 
tho constituencies take but a faint interest in its composition, and 
its members do not possess the confidence of the party at large. 
The complaint of the individual associations prior to 1874 that they 
were not patronised by the privileged clas" can be no longer made. 
They are corrupted by patronage, and few escape its baneful in¬ 
fluence. The increase of the number of these societies is no cause 
for congratulation; it i8% leather symptomatic of a growing disease. 
Tho object for which a great number of them exist is to hold periodical 
demonstrations at which some member of the late Cabinet may exhibit 
his oratorical talents before tho admiring crowd. When this has been 
accomplished, when thelocal leaders have had the satisfaction of shaking 
hands with the great man, their zeal collapses, and the association 
languishes until there is a fresh opportunity of catching a lion. Real 
work, like that done in obscurity prior to 1874, is never dreamt of. 
Action between one demonstration and the next is confined to signing 
petitions, in conformity with orders sent down from the Carlton. 
Occasionally half-a-dozen members may meet and pass a resolution 
assuring Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcoto of the loyalty 
and devotion of tho association. This is sent to the party interested, 
and usually elicits a complimentary reply which obtains publication 
in the local and sometimes in the London newspapers. The pro¬ 
vision of a candidate to fight the next election does not come within 
the scope of their activity. No local politician would attempt tho 
hopeless task. A gentleman from the Carlton, furnished with a 
plentiful supply of money, is demanded and expected. Such a candi¬ 
date is almost certain to bo defeated, but he has tho consolation of 
knowing that he consolidates and rewards tho local party, though 
he has failed to gain a place in Conservative ranks in the House of 
Commons. 

Thus the sole present result of the spread of organization in which 
Sir Stafford Northcote places so much confidence is greatly to increase 
the number of occasions on which the members of the exclusive 
class exhibit themselves to the multitude. The latter can see with 
their eyes and hear with their ears the men in whom they are asked 
to put their trust. They listen to an idle resuscitation of the dead 
Cabinet of 1880, which they would gladly forget, to a vain defence 
of its policy and virtues; they are wearied with minute criticism 
of foreign affairs, knowing all the while that had the speaker been 
himself in office ho would have done much the same as his op¬ 
ponents ; they mark the satisfaction of tho speaker at his own 
position, and his readiness to defend the rights of the privileged 
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order, to which he belongs; but they catch no word of sympathy for 
themselves, nothing to show that it is their rights, their privileges, 
their liberties that he is zealous to maintain. He is a being made of 
a different clay and living in a different atmosphere from theirs. If 
these are the means on which the Conservative leaders rely for 
bringing themselves back to power, they have a long time to wait. 
Such speeches delivered by such men will never turn the hearts 
of tho people against the minister who is at present their idol, 
and who, whatever may bo his faults, always exhibits a passionate 
sympathy for the people. 

» ' 

11.—The Dual Leadeuship. 

Tho disaster which overwhelmed tho Conservative Government in 
1880 was not without uses to the party. Many indications of discon¬ 
tent had previously been manifest amongst the rank and file. Lord 
lleaconsfield, who had three years before left the House of Commons, 
was no longer possessed with the spirit nor conversant with the feelings 
of that assembly. His policy was patched out by the great Daimios 
who surrounded him. His patronage, ecclesiastical and civil, nomi¬ 
nations and promotions, whether to place or honours, were apparently 
administered by some Gil Bias or Figaro behind the scenes, who 
guarded all the approaches to his chief’s confidence with sordid 
assiduity. Without some such support Ministers were powerless 
except in their own departments. Social influence overrode all 
claims of political or parliamentary service. Lord Beaconsfield, 
failing from old ago and infirmity, did not attempt to struggle with 
an evil which was sapping his power. He was not, however, ignorant 
of it. More than once, he is known to have told some old friends 
that the dissolution would entail the entire reconstruction of the party 
organization. He did not conceal from himself the results of the 
dissolution. “ To you,” he said to a young man during the elections 
who was trying to minimise tho disaster—to you it is nothing; to 
me it is the end of my career.” He accepted the result, according 
to his wont, impassively, regretting only that Lord Hartington had 
not accepted the mission offered to him by his Sovereign. But 
he never despaired of tho future fortunes of the party, nor did he 
relax his energy, though hoping for no reward On the contrary, he 
set himself conscientiously to repair the evil. His most devoted 
favourites, having reaped their harvest and expecting nothing 
further, left him a little more freedom. This he employed by giving 
naore of his time to encourage tho efforts of his partisans outside the 
ring of the Gil Bias and Figaros. 

Never was there a more enthusiastic meeting than that held in 
his new house in Curzon Street in 1881, when he addressed his House 
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of Commons supporters with all the vigour of the past, and with aU 
the wisdom of long and unflagging service. But Lord Beaconsfield 
died and left no successor. Intrigue was rife in both Houses of 
Parliament. A proposal was made at the Council of tho National 
Union, presided over by Lord Percy, for the selection as loader of 
Lord Salisbury. This was opposed by a near relative of Sir Stafibrd 
Northcote, and lost on a division by one vote. The two principal 
figures apparently held themselves aloof from the conflict and made 
no sign. A compromise and a coalition were effected. The Con¬ 
servative party, unablo to arfivo at a conclusion, decided for a duplex 
action, and for the first .time ia its history has remained for many 
months without a leader. 

It was unfortunately the custom of Lord Beaconsfield to appoint 
to offices of importance either men of aristocratic antecedents or 
men of a humbler stamp who were content to receive and execute 
his orders. At one time six dukes were serving under him, and 
among the secondary members of his Government there were not 
wanting representatives of the blue blood which supported him. 
In the list of his Cabinet officers in the House of Commons tho 
bourgeois element prevails. Sir Richard Cross and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the favourite counsellors of Sir Stafford Northcote, great 
as are many of their qualities, do not entirely possess those necessary 
to secure tho plenary confidence of a party. They have not been 
very long in Parliament. They have only been once in office, and 
notwithstanding their administrative success, they have still to 
reach the political and parliamentary standard by which men of tho 
first rank are judged. The party feels that while the opinion of 
tho.se gentlemen is most valuable, it is not necessarily more com¬ 
manding tlian that of othelts whose parliamentary experience is 
greater. Their places in the Cabinet were matters of accident, not 
of education; and it might be inferred from the socialistic kite 
which Mr. W. H. Smith amused himself with flying last session that ^ 
the settlement of tho Irish Land Question lay between Mr. George 
and himself. Sir Michael Hicks Beach approaches nearer to 
the chosen circle, but either from patience or indolence he has 
not thought fit since 1880 to put forward his best energies, or to 
assert the position to which his abilities certainly give him no mean 
title.^ In Lord George Hamilton and Mr. E. Stanhope there lurks 
great promise, but they lack the years and experience with which in 
these days talents of a foremost order are handicapped. Mr. Lowther 
is daring, but not always fortunate in his daring; and these six are 
the group with whom Sir Stafford Northcote is generally surrounded. 
Their claim to leadership lies in the offices given to them by tho 
discrimination of Lord Beaconsfield rather than in any general recog¬ 
nition. 
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There is one figure, however, without which the roll of the front 
bench is incomplete. Few men have laboured so hard or so effi¬ 
ciently as Mr. Gibson. More conservative than Mr. Plunket, who 
sighs for coalitions, more active and less easily amused, he has shot 
far ahead of his bright, genial, and less laborious colleague. But 
he is a lawyer and an Irishman of the Irish, and it would be difficult 
to rally the Conservative party of Great Britain to a Teucer so closely 
identified with the interests of Irish landlords. 

There was no one in the House of Commons other than Sir Stafford 
Northcote who could aspire to the load of the Conservative party 
on the translation of Mr. Disraeli except' Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Stafford succeeded to the position through the nomination of 
Lord Beaconsfield and the tacit acquiescence of the party. The 
Prime Minister was at that moment supremo. Strong in the favour of 
royalty; served by dukes; promoting their nephews to deaneries and 
embassies and their cadets to peerages; ennobled with a title invented 
in his youth; soon to be gartered; more than all, manipulating 
successfully the enthusiasm of the people, Lord Beaconsfield’s slightest 
wish was law to the Commons he had so long saved from common¬ 
place. It is probable that he would never have relinquished the lead 
of the popular chamber but for a conviction of the reality of Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement. With Lord llartington as leader of the 
Liberals, Sir Stafford might have hold his own. Of all the occu¬ 
pants of the Treasury Bench after Mr. Disraeli’s departure no one 
united in himself so many qualities as Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
was able and respectable, rich in^ information, experience, and 
memory, good-tempered, astute, accomplished, a thorough man of 
business, and full of resource. J3ut he is too amiable for his 
ambition, which is great; and in trying to play a double part, that 
of caution and daring, he is at times taxed beyond his strength. 
With Mr. W. H. Smith on one side and Mr. James Lowther on 
the other, he resembles the babe, between the two mothers, which 
Solomon decreed should be divided. 

When Mr. Gladstone retired from the lead of the Liberal party 
Lord Hartington was elected to the leadership by a vote of Members 
of Parliament at the Keform Club. A similar course had been 
adopted in the case of Mr. Disraeli on the death of Lord George 
Bentinck. Lord Salisbury was elected the Conservative leader 
of the House of Lords at a meeting of Conservative peers. We 
are now in this condition, that the leader of the Lords is Paul 
and the leader of the Commons is ApoUos. Lord Salisbury cannot 
consult the feelings of the House of Commons save through Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the same reserve must prevail over the 
communications between the Conservative peers and Sir Stafford. 
We have seen the consequences. The party has lost all its cohe- 
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sion; and both leaders, on the amendments of the Arrears Bill, 
were deserted by a large portion of their following. 

Nor can any ono foresee an end to this state of chaos. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford may travel together advertising their 
loyalty to each other, but their followers are at sea. Uncertainty 
produces an inevitable rivalry, and rivalry, indecision and infirmity 
of purpose. There are peers who believe by preference in Sir 
Stafford, and members of the House of Commons who recognise 
their natural chief in Lord Salisbury. The majority of Conserva¬ 
tives feel that they are the slaves of a self-constituted junta as¬ 
suming the authority of light and leading, but win no more hold 
on the allegiance of their party than any other member of what 
Lord Beaconsfield used to call the “ Conservative connection.” 
These see their interests in vagueness and obscurity, and wait to 
make terms for themselves before choosing a leader. They protest 
that no decision can be arrived at till the advent of Conservatism 
to power, when the choice of the Sovereign will decide the point. 
But meanwhile the sheep are wandering in the wilderness, and are 
secretly sceptieal as to whether their Moses and Aaron are destined 
to enjoy the promised land. 

A review of the history of the last two sessions would show the 
result of the present combination to be the sacrifice of the fortunes 
of the Conservative party to an injudicious Irish coterie, insensible 
to any political motive outside Ireland. To this faction Lord 
Salisbury has succumbed and Sir Stafford Northcote submitted, and 
but for the determination of the rank and file of the party to resist 
this Irish invasion, the country might at this moment have been 
convulsed by a dissolution which would have almost exterminated 
Conservatism as a political power. Fortunately the good sense of 
the party in Parliament overruled the good nature of the compound 
leadership. But with the adjournment of the House the Irish circle 
seem once more to have prevailed, and Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford have consented to give a joint entertainment at Belfast, 
the consequence of which will probably bo mischievous, and must 
bo futile. Mr. Gibson may do some good by addressing the Irish 
element in Laneashire. What English element can be stimulated 
in Ireland by the proposed duet of the two Conservative leaders at 
Belfast? The Conservative element in Ireland is ono of Pro¬ 
testantism of the hottest type, fanaticism of the deepest orange. 
Are our leaders prepared for a war of creeds, and, with the Catholic 
peers and commons of England in our favour, do they intend to 
appeal to the Orangemen of Ireland, and to raise a crusade against 
the Pope ? 

What was the meaning of the first amendment proposed by Lord 
Salisbury to the Arrears Bill, and pressed upon him by those who 
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deserted him ? The Arrears Bill had been brought forward by 
the Government with a double object—to find some compensation 
for the landlord, even at the cost of the British taxpayer, and to 
tranquillise Ireland by the suppression of evictions for arrears. Yet 
the amendment forced on Lord Salisbury by tho band of Irish barons 
who surround him, would have made the success of the Arrears Bill 
dependent on the pleasure of those very gentlemen who, at their 
own option, were to be compensated by the British taxpayer, or 
would have kept Ireland in a state of ferment, equally expensive, 
by a continuation of the evictions. The taxpayer was entirely 
overlooked. What a cry for the country! And this was a course 
in which Lord Salisbury was encouraged by the front bench in tho 
Commons. Had Lord Salisbury been able to call a meeting of 
Members of Parliament, or to learn from any other gentleman than 
Mr. Gibson the feelings of Conservative non-official members, he 
would have been spared the unpopularity of making the motion and 
the annoyance of withdrawing it. Mr. Gibson, with all his ability, 
labours under one great disadvantage. He is member for the 
University of Dublin, and consequently is necessarily in no greater 
communication or sympathy with English or oven with Irish 
popular constituencies than if he were a member of the House of 
Keys or the States of Jersey. Possibly Egypt may emancipate us 
from Ireland. Possibly by some united action on tho part of the 
Conservative party a leader may bo chosen by a common suffrage of 
both Peers and Commons who may guide the policy, command tho 
confidence, and enlist the loyalty of politicians both inside and out¬ 
side the Houses of Parliament. The Lords follow a lord of their 
own choice. The Commoners d(» not implicitly follow a commoner 
who was chosen for them, though there is as yet no active disaffec¬ 
tion towards him. But whom does tho party follow? Joint action 
does not attract joint loyalty. Elijah’s mantle has been torn in 
two, and until tho pieces are joined there can bo no cohesion in the 
Conservative ranks. 


Two Conservatives. 
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The invariable effect of the meeting of Parliament is to clear the 
atmosphere, and the events in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
October 24, were a forcible illustration of this truth. Before the 
reassemblage of the House it was confideully predicted that ministers 
would soon have to bear the brunt of a formidable attack. They 
were to be arraigned on a high point of constitutional statesmanship 
by the ingenious and animated gentlemen who sit below the Con¬ 
servative gangway; they wore to encounter the united, embittered, 
and prolonged antagonism of tlio Irish Parliamentary Party; the 
debate on the motion to give procedure priority over other business 
was to occupy at least a week. It was well enough, so wo wore 
told, for Mr. Gladstone to attempt to allay the wrath of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends by moving for a committee of inquiry into the 
imprisonment of Mr. Gray. The Irish members had hold a con¬ 
ference, and, to avenge themselves for the loss of the opportunity— 
which a prorogation would have given them—of raising a debate 
on the Queen’s speech, had decided to repeat the tactics of obstruction 
upon a heroic scale. As to procedure, it was to be a question whether, 
in face of the menacing demonstration with which he might be 
met, Mr. Gladstone would not be tempted precipitately to accept 
Mr. Gibson’s compromise or any other way of escape which might be 
offered him. It was at least certain that the Prime Minister’s motion 
would be vehemently and persistently opposed, and that schisms in 
the Liberal ranks, rendering the organized resistance of the Conser¬ 
vatives still more formidable, would declare themselves. 

Such were the predictions: how have they been fulfilled ? On 
the first night of the resumed session Ministers had everything 
their own way, and won a victory scarcely less significant than if 
the occasion had been that of a hotly pressed division. The com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the imprisonment of Mr. Gray was granted 
unanimously, and the only thing which Mr. Parnell ventured to 
suggest was that the scope of its reference might advantageously be 
extended. The Prime Minister’s motion was passed almost without 
the show of debate, and the House is now at work on the business 
of procedure. As for the indictment of Lord Randolph GhurchiU, 
it was just as much of a censure upon the action of the leader of the 
Opposition two or three months ago as it was upon the Government 
at the present moment. The adjournment of the House till the 24th 
of October was formally accepted by Sir Stafford Horthoote 
and his colleagues in the middle of last August. If it vms wrong 
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for the Prime Minister to pass the Appropriation Act without pro¬ 
roguing, it was equally culpable on the part of the leaders of the Oppo¬ 
sition passively to acquiesce in such a course. Thus the anomalous 
spectacle was witnessed of the Conservative party denouncing by 
their vote last week what they had themselves been instrumental in 
doing before the recess. It is easy to bo wise after the event; it is 
not very dignified to be so on such compulsion as Lord Randolph 
Churchill, to whom the honours of the discussion belong, was able to 
apply. Incidentally the first division of the resumed session will have 
accomplished something. The convincing speech of the Home Secre¬ 
tary, even more than that of Mr. Gladstone, made it plain that there 
was a strict constitutional precedent for the action taken by the 
Government; and all that the country will see in the issue raised by 
the Opposition, and in the debate it provoked, is a fresh sign of the 
obstructive inclination of the Conservative party. So fur as the 
closure is concerned, it cannot be doubted that the Opposition 
move was a mistake in tactics. The English people are deter¬ 
mined that the Government shall have the machinery which 
they demand to enable them to take in liand the work of useful 
legislation. The Conservative demonstration of Tuesday was an 
attempt to delay this, and the constituencies will recognise in it 
additional evidence of the necessity of giving the Government the 
power they ask. That conviction will be confirmed by the series of 
attempts successfully made by the Opposition on Wednesday after¬ 
noon to delay the progress of procedure. In the evening of that day 
there was a meeting at the Carlton Club, which was a significant 
commentary on the views expressed by two Conservatives in the 
current number of this Review, the result of which was to place 
pressure upon Sir Stafford Northcotc, who had no choice but to 
acquiesce, and abet the tactics of the more turbulent and irrecon¬ 
cilable section of his followers. Under these circumstances the 
Government was perfectly justified in declining to take part in the 
debate. 

The particular business for which the Legislature has returned to 
its labours played the least Important part in the political speeches 
of the past month. Men’s thoughts have been occupied almost 
exclusively with events and prospects in Egypt. A sensible and 
effective speech from the President of the Local Government Board 
contained indeed an epitome of the real truth about the closure. 
He did not enter with any fulness into the controversy. Public 
opinion stands in no need of enlightenment on the matter, nor is 
it one peculiarly fitted for discussion before a popular audience. 
We have been told that the attempt to whip up an agitation in 
favour of the closure has ignominiously failed. As a matter of fact 
the attempt, and its failure are equally imaginary. The attempt 
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was not made because it was not necessary. It is amply sufficient 
for the purposes of the Government if the English public be unani¬ 
mously convinced of the necessity for creating a power of closing 
parliamentary debates; and of this it is impossible to entertain a 
doubt. The principle of the closure, in fact, had won complete 
popular acceptance a year ago; and that there should bo any strong 
popular prepossessions as to the best way of applying this principle 
was not to bo expected, or oven indeed desired. The idea that the 
country could bo got to “ go solid,” as the Americans say, for a 
“ bare majority ” as against a two-thirds majority, .or that the 
“organizers” who seenj ,to haunt the dreams of Conservatives 
should seriously have set themselves any such preposterous task, 
would appear to argue a certain defect of imagination or of 
humour in those who started it. 

In this, as in all other analogous cases, the ordinary Englishman 
is accustomed to look to the end and not to the means ; he wishes 
Ills rulers to understand clearly that ho desires the abatement of a 
given evil; and he is quite prepared to leave all such questions of 
purely technical detail as are raised by the First Rule and its sug- 
go.stod amendment to the experts. No doubt he would hesitate, on 
good cause shown, to allow them an unrestricted liberty of de¬ 
lusion, and would bo ready enough to revoke their authority if 
ho had reason to suspect that it was likely to bo abused. But it 
is hero that the very strength of the Ministerial case is to bo 
found. So far from its being true that the apparent neutrality 
of the English public on the question of the closure should bo 
taken as an argument against the proposals of the Government, 
the very contrary is the fact. The onm prohandi lies really on tho 
other side. For many months past tho country has been vehe¬ 
mently and unceasingly assured that tho adoption of the First Rule 
of Procedure as it stands would be “fatal to the independence of 
Parliament ”—a sentence of death to tho institution which is dear 
beyond all others to the national heart. Yet this alarmist outcry has 
awakened no sort of response in any quarter; and, having regard to 
the industry and passion with which the Conservatives have striven 
to impress their view upon tho coimtry, it is for them, and not 
for their adversaries, to explain the quiescent state of tho public 
mind. Instead of feigning exultation over tho fact that there is no 
popular agitation in favour of the closure, it is their business rather 
(o account for tho fact that the whole country is not up in arras 
against the proposal to “ destroy ” its most cherished institution. 

In Parliament itself the opponents of tho closure are in a still 
more difficult position. They are at heart os much convinced as 
tho Government themselves—and tho more candid of them admit it-— 
that some kind of closure is absolutely necessary; and this naturally 
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limits to a very material extent their freedom of argument. They 
cannot denounce the proposal on its merits ; indeed they know too 
well that without the adoption of this or some other measure of 
control over debate in Parliament they would, on their next return to 
power, find the work of administration and legislation as impossible 
to themselves as it now is to their political rivals. The only ques¬ 
tion in issue is between one form of closure and another. A 
power of closing debate by the vote of a two-thirds majority might 
satisfy all the future requirements of the Opposition in the event of 
their return to power. It would enable thorn to combat the Obstruc¬ 
tionists with success, which is all that they really care about in the 
matter; and while thus giving them that control over the Irish 
party which they feel they may one day need, it would leave their 
own privileges as a minority i)itact. It remains to bo seen, how¬ 
ever, whether Mr. Parnell and his followers will bo accommo¬ 
dating enough to assist the Consorvativos in an attempt to obtain 
a compromise of which the latter would appropriate the exclusive 
benefit; and even the Irish allianco would of course bo powerless 
against an unbroken Liberal majority. All depends upon the 
question of unity among the Liberals themselves, and the ten¬ 
dency of late has certainly been towards a closing and consolida¬ 
tion of the Liberal ranks on this (lucstion. The weak-kneed Liberals 
have reconsidered their position, and have not failed to perceive 
that the proposal to close debates by a bare majority rests upon an 
argument drawn from principle, and is confronted only by an argu¬ 
ment drawn from prejudice. To enact that a two-thirds majority 
shall be required in order to close a debate, u ould be equivalent to 
acknowledging the right of a Minority of one-third to postpone 
indefinitely a decision on any proposal to wliich they object, and so 
practically to dictate the policy of tlie country. Tlio supporters of 
this proposal cannot deny that it is irrational and illogical in respect 
of these consequences; nor can they deny that the rational and 
logical form of closure would be by simple majority. All they can 
do is to allege the so-called dangers of abuse in the latter case, and 
the immunity from such dangers which would be secured in the 
former. It is a duel between reason and fact on the one hand, and 
prejudice and conjecture. 

In Ireland during the last month tho j)ro'?pect has sensibly 
brightened. Agrarian crime is steadily dimiuishing, and there is, 
in general, good ground for believing that the worst is past. 
Tho firmness of Lord Spencer, tho tact and conciliatory address of 
Mr. Trevelyan, have made themselves felt with excellent effect; and 
both Viceroy and Secretary have tho best reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the change which has been wrought in the aspect of 
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Irish affairs during their short tenure of office. The poKtical agitator 
has not indeed been idle; but his efforts to keep aUve the conflict 
between the English Government and the Irish people have presented 
a quite encouraging appearance of futility. The formation of an 
Irish National League, to replace the far more formidable Land 
League, amounts in fact to a confession of political weakness; and 
the dispute which took place between Mr. T. I*. O’Connor and Mr. 
Davitt, at the meeting of the National Conference, revealed the 
existence of profound mutual distrust and discontent within the 
“ family circle,” so to speak, of the agitation itself. As to the pro¬ 
gramme laid before the Iijish people by the uowly-formcd organ¬ 
isation, it is such, with the exception of its first article, as English 
Liberals themselves arc for the most part perfectly willing to adopt; 
and indeed they are already so well known to regard the bulk of its 
proposals with favour, that its promulgation is, perhaps, calculated 
rather to help than to injure the cause of conciliation. The creation 
of a peasant proprietary; the institution of County Boards in 
Ireland; the extension and assimilation of the Irish parliamentary 
and municipal franchise to those of England—all the.so are projects 
which have been cither expressly advocated by English Liberals or 
are notoriously favoured by tliora; and the publication, therefore, of 
the programme of the Irish ^National League, is actually calculated 
to attract the Irish people to a party which has just furnished in 
tlio Land Act so splendid an earnest of its willingness to give 
practical olibet to its ideas. 

As to that Act itself, its success as a measure of pacification 
is now assured. Much as the country owes to the ability and judg¬ 
ment which have distinguished Lord Spencer’s and Mr. Trevelyan’s 
administration of Ii’cland, it is of coui’so to the great legislative 
measure of last year that the vast improvement in tho Irish 
situation is mainly due. The Land Act, in spite of its defects, 
has met the great grievance which was at tho bottom of, and 
gave strength to, Mr. Parnell’s dangerous agitation: and in spite 
of all the inlorostcd efforts made to conceal this fact from the 
Irish tenantry, they are at last beginning to find it out for them¬ 
selves. Tliey have begun to recognise tho immense advantages which 
that Act confers upon them, and arc hastening in increasing numbers 
tmd with growing eagerness to appropriate them. And the salutary 
effect of this must of course reach far beyond the immediate area of the 
agrarian interests involved. It must tell in favour of the English 
Government and the Imperial Parliament, and against the Nationalist 
agitator and his influence, throughout the whole range of Irish 
politics. The Irishman who is anxious for the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary, for the creation of County Boards, for the removal 
of tho anomalies which disfigure the electoral system of Ireland, has 
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no Longer tlio same inducement to follow the lead of tho agitator in 
order to secure the accomplishment of these desirable reforms. Ho 
may thank Mr. Parnell and the National League for having reminded 
him of these claims; but for tho satisfaction of them he ought to 
look in future to that English Legislature to which ho owes the 
solid advantages conferred upon him by tho Land Act. 

There remains among tho subjects to which tho attention of 
Parliament must, during the few weeks of its session, bo directed, 
tho groat question of tho resettlement of Egypt. For great it is as 
regards tho importance of tho interests .involved, although few 
questions in which England is vitally concerned have perhaps been 
simpler at tho root of matters. Now that the unwholesome swagger 
about “annexation,*’ “protectorate,” and so forth, has ceased, 
tho English people are beginning to see for themselves, and should 
have no difficulty in convincing their most jealous neighbours, that 
English interests in Egypt, however vast in moment, arc few in 
number. Fair guarantees for tho maintenance of order in tho 
country, and for the perpetual freedom and safety of the Suez 
Canal, are all, in fact, that we require; and the second of these 
desiderata is almost, if not entirely, included in tho first. For 
tho principal risk to which the Suez Canal route is exposed is, 
in fact, precisely that risk from which wo have just saved it—the 
danger, that is to say, of its being brought within the area of con¬ 
flict during some outbreak of rebellion or other form of intestine 
strife, and being cut or blocked by one of the combatants as a means 
of impeding tho operations of the other. 

From this point of view, therefore, tho safety of the canal 
depends directly upon the .securities for internal order, and 
these, of course, are mainly a matter for the expert in military 
and police organization. But the protection of the canal from 
all risk of foreign interference might without much difficulty 
be assured. What is wanted is an international agreement of 
neutralization which, while it guarantees the canal against being con¬ 
verted, under any circumstances of quarrel between two or more 
European Powers, into a base of military operations, shall at the 
same time leave it open to the passage of ships of war. Its 
neutrality, in fact, should bo that ordinary “ common - law ” 
neutrality, so to speak, which everywhere belongs to territorial 
waters traversable freely by the war-ships of all nations, on condition 
of their abstaining during transit from acts of war; and not that 
highly specialized and treaty-created form of neutrality under which 
tho Dardanelles and Bosphorus (and, from 1856 to 1880, the Black 
Sea also) were “ formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of 
war.” With tho waters of tho canal declared open to the passage 
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of tho war-ships of all nations, while at the same time guaranteed 
against being made an actual theatre of hostilities, tho interests of 
England would be amply safeguarded. The arrangement, ind^d, 
would be greatly in our favour as the strongest maritime Power, 
though at the same time not favouring us more than, as tho Power 
with tho greatest amount of Eastern trade, and with an immense 
Eastern Empire to protect, we have a good right to demand. In the 
permanent peace and security of the canal waters the whole of 
Europe is, of course, commercially interested. The free use of this 
international highway for t^o passage of war-ships and the convey¬ 
ance of troops and munitions of war is on tho other hand a privi¬ 
lege with which the majority of tho Powers arc but very slightly 
concerned, and some of them not concerned at all. To England 
alone is it a matter of vital interest to keep the canal open as a 
military road; to but one other Power is it a matter of any con¬ 
siderable moment whether tho canal is kept open for that object or 
not; and, assisted as we arc by the general indifEercnco of Europe 
to the military question, or, at any rate, its very partial interest 
therein, our diplomacy ought to find no great difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling the Powers to an arrangement whereby tho majority would 
secure the only thing which the majority have to look after——tho 
safety of their commerce. 

No doubt, however, the more probable source of danger to the 
canal will be in the future as it has been in tho past, the contin¬ 
gency of internal disorder. Egypt is too productive, too jealously 
watched, and, from the geographical point of view, too command- 
ingly situated a country to bo allowed, like Algeria or Tunis, to 
become tho prize of mere territorial ambition let loose against it 
without the excuse which domestic tumult supplies to foreign inter¬ 
vention. No Power is likely now-a-days to follow the example of 
the First Napoleon, and to endeavour to seize, as he did, upon Egypt 
while in a condition of profound peace, and without even a pretext of a 
quarrel with its suzerain. Internal disorder must bo presupposed us the 
justification, real or colourable, for any descent of a European Power 
upon tho country; but oven apart from the contingency of foreign in¬ 
tervention, the peace of the canal might be exposed to danger, as one 
among tho chances of a purely domestic struggle. To secure the tran¬ 
quillity of our highway to India we must take solid securities for the 
maintenance of order and of obedience to lawful authority among tho 
Egyptian people. We must leave no room to military ambition to 
repeat the enterprise of Arabi Pasha; wo must rid tho country both 
of the men by whom, and of the materials with which, such enter* 
prises are set on foot. The Egyptian army has already ceased to 
exist, and a force which has been employed for the purposes of 
disorder has now only to bo replaced by one to which the maintenance 
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of order can safely be entrusted. Sucb a fofce is already in process 
of formation, and its composition, its numbers, its armament, and 
tbo assignment of its duties, are questioiM rather for the military 
expert than for the politician; It is for soldiers and for men versed 
in police organization to deternjine when order has been adequately 
assured. The functions of the politician will not come into play until 
that question is settled. At this point, however, a duty arises on his 
part of a highly important, and, indeed, an almost sacred kind. When 
the military administrator has taken sufficient guarantees for the 
authority of the Khedive and the tranquil obedience of his‘people, 
it is for the politician to insist upon sccing»tho obverse of the modal, 
and ascertaining what securities exist for the liberties of the people 
who have been thus successfully policed. It is evident, in other 
words, that if, contenting ourselves with the purification and re¬ 
organization of the Egyptian army, or the creation and equipment 
of a gendarmerie, native or other, to take the place of that army, 
we then leave the country to its own devices, wo shall have only dis¬ 
charged one half of tho duties which we owe to it. We shall have 
restored authority, but at tho same time extinguished liberty. The 
Khedive will again be safe on his throne, but the fellaheen will have 
no reason to thank us for having replaced him there. We shall 
have subdued his disloyal subjects for him, only to make him des¬ 
potic over the loyal and disloyal alike. It is the first duty of English 
Liberals to protest against any such issue of English intervention 
as this. They, at least, are bound to insist that,sufficient guarantees 
shall bo taken for tho liberties of the Egyptiah people; and these 
can only bo found in a representative assembly. The Chamber of 
Notables had but little opportunit;^ of distinguishing itself during 
the short interval which elapsed between its summons into session 
and the outbreak of Arabi’s rebellion; but it was enabled even 
within this period to falsify some of tho hostile criticisms which had 
been pronounced upon it. It showed for one thing no disposition to 
foUow the military party beyond the bounds of constitutional action. 
Arabi found one at least of his most courageous opponents in the 
Chamber of Notables; and there is no reason to believe that as a 
body they were ever otherwise than unwilling and coerced supporters 
of this adventurer. They have at any rate a claim to that fair trial 
as a legislature which they have never yet had, and it is to be hpped 
that the British Government will in future impose no limitation 
upon their powers. Their claim to examine into the financial ad¬ 
ministration of Egypt was advanced, in tho first instance, under 
special reservation of all international rights, and under this reserva¬ 
tion it might well have been allowed. Knowing as much as we now 
do of Arabi’s desires and designs, we cannot of course suppose that 
any concession to the Chamber of Notables on this or similar points 
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would havo averted the'insurrectio]^; but it is nevertheless nnfortU" 
nate that £uglish policy should at any stage of the afikir have been 
compelled to identify .itself with the refusal to permit a representa¬ 
tive assembly to exercise one of the most important of all its funo- 
tions. ' ' / 

This, however, directly raises^lie last though by no moans the* 
least of the questions with vhj^i our Government will have to deal 
in Egypt. What are to be tJaU future rclptions of England, of Franco, 
and of Europe gonjri'olly-TO the Egyptian Government, considered as 
a debtor to certjtdnEuropean creditors ? jMost Liberals know what they 
would l^pffhese relations^to'be, so far, at any rate, as England is con- 
ccruo(^ They would like their Government to wash its hands of tho 
financial concern, and to got clear of any obligation to trouble 
itself as to whether Egypt pays her debts or not. But this of course 
cannot bo done for tho more wishing. Tho financial arrangomonts 
of Egypt have, for our sins, boon made a matter of international 
concern; and, under tho so-called law of liquidation, the duo pay¬ 
ment of tho interest on tho Egyi)tian debt has boon elcvatod to 
something like the rank of a tieaty obligation, Not, of course, that 
this in itself is an essential condition of foreign interference, or that 
its abrogation would destroy tlie right of foreign governments to in¬ 
terfere for tho protection of the pi^cuniary interests of their subjects, 
rrinco Bismarck exerefsed that light on one memoiable occasion, with 
no other wan ant for it than his own apparent desire to put an end 
to tho financial dead-lock created by tho late Khedive. There 
was no “piivity,” in legal phrase, between Ismail’s government 
and that of tho German Empire. Ismail had simply promised 
to pay certain moneys to certain German subj(»cts, and tlio 
Chancellor of tho Empire lot it be known that he should back up tho 
claims of his countrymen But though this step was thus taken, and 
might bo taken again without any support of treaty or quisi-trcaty 
right, there is practically all tho difforonco in the uoild between an 
interference sanctioned by express international agiecmcnt and one 
which only arises out of the abstract inherent right of States to act 
on behalf of their subjects in any dealing with foreign governments. 
Intervention of the former kind is likely to occur constantly; inter¬ 
vention of the latter kind most rirely. No government need act in 
the latter case except in so far as it suited its own poHoy to do so; 
many go\ernment8 in tho former case would consider themselves 
bound to their subjects to take action whether their own inclinations 
prompted them or not. There is no doubt, in short, that the en¬ 
tanglement of the European Powers in tho concerns of a number 
of private individuals who happen to have lent money to the Egyptian 
Government has been greatly complicated by express inter¬ 
national agreements of no very venerable date; and the influence 
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of England should be exetfte^* aa far as possible to procure the 
abrogation of the various acts and decrees by which these rights 
of intorferonce in the financial affairs of Egypt have been formally 
recognised as belonging to the signatory Powers. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why such rights should receive 
express international recognition in the caso of Egypt, any raoro 
tlian in the case of any other coulotry. There is no reason why a 
defaulting Egyptian Government should be compelled by foreign 
Powers to pay its creditors, any more thflu a'^Jefaulting Turkish, 
Spanish, or Peruvian Government. The power practice of 
exercising this compulsion is likely to bo a fruitful causo*^f quarrel 
in tho caso of Egypt; and it is muc^ to be wished "^tll^t, in 
so far as it depends upon express international argcemen^,.jl' 
should bo put an end to.' England, as one of tho Powers hitherto 
directly responsible, through its Controllers, for tho proper adminis¬ 
tration of tho finances of Egypt, is tlio fittest to take the initiative 
in this iiiaiter. Objections to such a surrender of power would very 
likely bo raised in France ; but tho party headed by 31. Clomencoau 
lias distinctly disclaimed any intention of insisting on these financial 
privileges; and if England wore willing on her part to abandon them, 
it would be too invidious for Franco to stand out alono for a merely 
selfish interest of this kind. In any caso our own hands ought to bo 
clean so far as our proposals to tho other Pdlvcrs aro concerned. If 
they decline to co-operate with us in breaking off tho connection of 
Kuropo with tho claims of private European citizens on the govern¬ 
ment of an Oriental State, the responsibility must rest with them. 


Oefoitr mh, 1882. 






